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TRANSACTIONS 

OF 

THE  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS 

Volume  89  —  1917 

VOLUME  39  of  Transactions  contains  an  account  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Society  for  1917,  the  year  in  which  the  United 
States  entered  the  great  war.  The  volume  includes  the  papers 
and  addresses  given  at  the  Spring  and  Annual  Meetings  and  a  selec- 
tion of  papers  presented  at  meetings  of  the  Local  Sections.  Inevit- 
ably many  of  these  relate  to  problems  with  which  engineers  are 
concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  which,  with  patriotic 
devotion,  they  are  giving  their  undivided  thought  and  attention. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  Society,  in  conuuon  with  many 
others,  tendered  its  services  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  offer  was  promptly  accepted  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
membership,  and  as  the  needs  of  the  Govermnent  have  grown  the 
Society  has  responded  to  the  many  requests  which  have  come  to  it. 

Individually,  also,  the  meml)ei-s  have  heeded  the  call  and  are 
serving  in  almost  every  department  of  the  (jovernment,  abroad  at 
the  front,  at  the  Nation's  Capital,  in  ai*senals,  navy  yards,  shipyards, 
aviation  fields,  etc.,  and  in  the  industries  of  the  country  engaged  in 
munitions  manufacture.  The  earnest  and  helpful  spirit  resulting 
from  these  many  points  of  contact  is  reflected  in  the  pages  of  this 
volume. 

IRA    NELSON    HOLLIS 

*' Brotherhood  of  all  engineers  and  their  united  action  in  any 
service  that  will  be  for  the  good  of  our  country"  —  a  splendid  motto, 
worthy  and  characteristic  of  the  new  president  of  The  American  So- 
ciety of  Mechanical  Engineers.  With  the  anticipated  cooperation 
of  the  presidents  of  other  national  societies,  engineers  may  be  expected 
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'  to  l)ehold  their  profession  in  a  broader  aspect  and  in  a  new  relation 
to  the  world  which  they  serve.  And  with  their  characteristic  energy 
they  may  speedily  create  for  themselves  a  field  of  greater  usefulness 
\\4th  corresponding  prestige  and  emoluments.  To  such  a  prayer 
all  engineers  will  say  Amen! 

March  7,  1856,  and  Mooresville,  Ind.,  among  low  mountains 
called  the  ''Knobs/*  were  the  time  and  place  of  the  birth  of  Ira  N. 
Hollis.  New  Albany,  six  miles  away,  was  his  home  from  1858  to  1868. 
.  The  family  then  moved  to  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  Hollises, 
originally  English,  moved  from  Berkeley  County,  Virginia,  to  Jeffer- 
son County,  Kentucky,  soon  after  the  Revolution.  Lewis,  Ira  N. 
HolUs^s  grandfather  had  nineteen  children,  all  of  whom  grew  up;  and 
Ephraim  J.,  his  father,  had  four,  a  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
grandfather  fought  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  the  father  served 
four  years  as  an  officer  in  the  Civil  War,  ending  in  Sherman's  march 
to  the  sea.  His  mother,  Mary  Kerns,  also  of  English  origin,  moved 
into  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  con- 
tractor who  built  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi  (now  Baltimore  &  Ohio) 
R.  R.,  west  of  Seymour,  Ind. 

Starting  in  a  private  school  in  New  Albany,  HolUs  continued  his 
education  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of  Louisville.  In  his 
senior  year  he  won  the  second  of  the  two  gold  medals  given  by  the 
city  for  high  scholarship.  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  now  a  justice  of  the 
L^nited  States  Supreme  Court,  won  the  first.  Obliged  to  go  to  work, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  Webster's  machine  shop  and  foundry  in  New 
Albany,  where  river-steamboat  engines  were  built.  Health  failing 
aft^r  a  year,  he  found  lighter  employment  as  a  clerk  on  the  transfer 
platform  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  R.  R.  freight  depot  in  I^ouis- 
ville.  Six  months  later  he  went  to  Memphis  as  bookkeeper  in  a 
cotton  commission  house. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1874,  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  that 
Hollis  saw  a  way  open  to  complete  his  education.  The  four-year 
course  for  engineers  had  just  been  established  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  to  which  25  cadets  were  to  be  appointed  annually 
on  competitive  examination.  Thomas  Scott,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.,  furnished  him  a  pass  to  Annapolis  and  return,  and 
Mr.  Keane,  manager  of  the  Louisville  Hotel,  financed  him  for  the 
trip. 

Turned  away  at  the  academy  for  want  of  credentials,  he  proceeded 
to  Washington,  where,  watching  his  opportunity,  he  appeared  un- 
announced before  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.     An  hour's  talk  with 
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the  secretary  sufficed  to  secure  a  pennit,  armed  with  which  Hollis 
returned  to  AnnapoUs  and  took  the  examination  with  75  others  from 
all  sections  of  the  country.    This  was  early  in  September. 

It  was  a  disheartened  boy  who  returned  home  after  his  examina- 
tions, fearing  he  had  failed  miserably.  There  had  been  little  time  to 
prepare  except  on  the  train,  and  physics  had  not  been  included  in  his 
high-school  course.  Imagine  his  surprise  a  few  days  later  to  receive 
orders  to  report  at  Annapolis  on  October  1,  and  his  joy  on  arrival  to 
find  that  he  had  passed  No.  1. 

At  AnnapoUs,  Hollis  early  took  the  lead,  which  hie  maintained  and 
graduated  No.  1  in  1878.  Not  only  that,  but  he  found  time  to  pursue 
advanced  courses  in  several  subjects  and  did  considerable  reading. 
In  his  first-class  year  he  was  appointed  chief  cadet  officer  of  the  Engi- 
neer Division.  His  interest  in  athletics  was  such  that,  had  his 
strength  permitted,  he  would  gladly  have  shared  scholarship  with 
physical  prowess.  Desiring  to  follow  naval  architecture,  he  applied 
for  orders  to  go  abroad  for  study,  but  the  department's  poUcy  in  this 
regard  was  not  estabUshed  until  the  following  year.  Then  and  for 
many  years  thereafter  the  two  graduates  with  highest  standing  re- 
ceived the  coveted  honor. 

On  September  20,  1878,  Hollis  reported  for  duty  on  the  Quinne- 
baugj  fitting  out  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard.  She  was  to  cruise  in 
European  waters,  if  on  her  trial  trip  she  made  14  knots.  Her  10 
boilers  of  the  "powder  keg"  type,  built  for  80  lb.  pressure,  were 
among  the  first  steel  boilers  in  the  navy.  Her  engines,  originally 
low-pressure,  had  been  compounded  by  bushing  one  of  the  cylinders, 
but  the  copper  piping  had  for  the  most  part  been  left  unchanged. 

In  assigning  stations  among  the  four  watch  officers  in  the  Engineer 
Division  the  boilers  fell  to  Hollis.  That  trial  trip  with  its  foaming 
boilers  and  squirting  feed  pipes  was  a  nightmare,  but  the  ship  went  to 
Europe.  She  sailed  without  HoUis,  however,  who  was  detained  in 
the  naval  hospital  with  typhoid  and  joined  the  ship  later  at  Malaga. 
This  cruise  lasted  28  months.  His  next  cruise  of  19  months  was  on 
the  Hartfordy  starting  in  June,  1885.  He  served  on  the  Charleston  26 
months,  from  December,  1889,  his  last  sea  service  being  three  months 
on  the  Richmond, 

On  returning  from  Europe,  Hollis  was  ordered,  September  2,  1881, 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  where  he  served  for  34  months 
as  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  imder  the  Act  of  1879,  which 
authorized  the  detail  of  engineer  officers  of  the  navy  to  colleges  to 
teach  steam  engineering  and  iron-ship  building.     His  next  shore  duty 
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was  with  the  Navy  Advisory  Board  for  nine  months,  from  June  30, 
1884,  during  the  building  of  the  White  Squadron. 

He  was  on  inspection  duty  for  30  months,  from  April  15,  1887,  in 
San  Francisco,  while  the  Charleston  was  being  built  at  the  Union  Iron 
Works.  Following  his  cruise  in  the  Charleston,  he  was  ordered  to  the 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  in  August,  1892,  where  he  served  for 
one  year.  In  October  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  C^oal  Endurance  and  Machinery  of 
the  New  Cruisers,  later  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers  (Vol.  IV,  No.  14).  He  resigned,  September 
30,  1893,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  engineering  at  Harvard 
University. 

Graduating  as  a  cadet  engineer,  Hollis  was  promoted  to  assistant 
engineer  June  20,  1880,  and  to  passed  assistant  engineer,  at  the  age 
of  33,  February  19,  1889.  It  had  taken  14J  years  to  reach  the  grade 
of  junior  lieutenant,  a  discouraging  prospect  for  young  men. 

At  least  twice  Hollis  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  notable  service 
to  the  navy.  The  first  was  connect^  with  the  filibuster  Itata  during 
the  Chilean  insurrection  in  1891.  Aft<5r  her  chase  bv  the  Charleston 
and  surrender  in  Icjuique,  a  board  of  survey  set  a  time  limit  of  from 
six  to  eight  weeks  to  put  her  machinery  in  order  to  return  to  San 
Diego.  Hollis,  jissisted  by  two  other  officers  and  50  men  from  the 
San  Francisco,  Baltimore  and  Charleston,  did  the  work  in  five  days  and 
then  brought  the  Itata  north  without  stop  at  an  average  speed  of  8} 
knots.  This  accompUshmont  brought  a  very  complunentary  letter 
from  Admiral  McCann  to  the  Navy  Department.  An  intfiresting 
account  of  the  Chju*^e  of  the  Itatn  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  of  Xaval  Engineers  (Vol.  IV,  p.  360). 

But  his  greatest  service  to  the  navy  was  as  a  civilian.  It  had  to 
do  with  the  Persoiuiol  Bill,  enacted  into  law  March  3,  1899.  It  ended 
the  line  and  staff  fight  of  many  years'  standing.  In  the  early  summer 
of  1879  Professor  Hollis,  on  being  asked  to  contribute  to  the  fund  for 
carrying  on  the  fight  in  Congress,  went  to  Washington  and  proposed 
a  plan  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Ivong,  which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  Personnel  Board,  with  Colonel  Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  as  chairman. 

The  important  features  of  the  plan  were:  (1)  The  amalgamation 
of  the  line  and  engineers;  (2)  the  selection  of  engineers  from  the  line 
to  do  engineering  duty  and  to  remain  jis  a  technical  corps;  (3)  regu- 
lation of  the  flow  of  promotion;  (4)  some  kind  of  general  stafif.  There 
were  some  thirteen  points  in  all.    The  subject  will  be  found  treated 
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quite  fully  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  of  September,  1897,  and  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  from  August  21  on. 

Secretary  Long  reported  favorably  to  Congress,  January  13,  1898; 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  January  18, 1899,  and  the  Senate,  February 
18.  Two  features  advocated  by  Professor  HoUis  were  omitted: 
namely,  the  technical  corps  and  the  general  staff.  But  these  have 
since  been  formed,  or  are  about  to  be.  Notwithstanding  his  import- 
ant part  in  this  reorganization  work.  Professor  Hollis  would  not  wish 
it  understood  that  he  did  more  than  help  start  it  and  assist  when 
called  on  in  perfecting  the  bill  then  being  drawn  up. 

During  his  twenty  years  at  Harvard,  Professor  Hollis  accompUshed 
many  things.  An  interesting  account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Harvard  Magazine  for  June,  1913.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
life  of  the  college  and  was  highly  esteemed.  The  attendance  in  engi- 
neering increased  many  fold.  Largely  through  his  efforts  Pierce  Hall 
and  its  equipment  were  provided  in  1901,  and  the  summer  school  at 
Squam  Lake,  N.  H.  The  Harvard  Union  and  the  stadium  became 
reaUties  largely  through  his  efforts.  For  eight  years  from  the  fall  of 
1895,  six  as  chairman,  he  served  on  the  Athletic  Committee.  Sports 
were  moved  from  Holmes  Field  to  a  new  site,  created  out  of  tide- 
washed  barrens.  This  became  Soldiers'  Field,  now  most  completely 
equipped  for  every  branch  of  college  athletics. 

It  was  while  Professor  Hollis  was  on  the  Athletic  Committee  that 
a  scholarship  requirement  was  imposed  on  all  who  would  engage  in 
intercollegiate  games.  This  restriction  took  practical  form  in  the 
joint  rules  between  Harvard  and  Yale,  which  because  of  keen  rivahy 
required  two  years  for  their  enactment. 

Professor  Hollis's  work  was  largely  constructive.  Long-established 
conventions  had  to  be  faced,  and  it  was  only  by  his  admirable  tact 
that  he  handled  successfully  many  problems  bound  about  by  tradi- 
tional red  tape.  His  strong  character  and  keen  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  have,  by  long  years  of  discipline  tempered  by  a  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  humor,  made  him  imusually  effective.  Those  who  have  been 
his  colleagues  and  students  testify  abundantly  to  his  remarkably 
fruitful  life  while  there. 

He  was  offered  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  1913.  Already  in  his  three  years  at  Worcester 
he  has  established  himself  in  the  affections  alike  of  its  governing 
board;  faculty  and  student  body. 

President  Hollis  holds  the  honorary  degrees  of  A.M.,  from  Har- 
vard, 1899;  L.H.D.,  from  Union,  1899;  and  Sc.D.,  from  Pittsburgh, 
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1912.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  American 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  Boston  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering 
Education.  He  is  the  author  of  War  College  Lectures,  1892;  History 
of  the  Frigate  ConsiiivJtion;  and  has  been  a  liberal  contributor  to 
engineering  journals  and  various  other  pubUcations. 

He  was  married  on  August  22, 1894,  to  Caroline  Lorman,  of  Detroit, 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  have  four  children: 
Jeanette  Ralston,  a  senior  at  Bryn  Mawr;  OUver  Nelson,  a  senior  at 
Harvard;  Elinor  Vernon,  soon  to  enter  Vassar;  and  Carolyn.  — 
M.  E.  Cooley,  in  Engineering  News,  February  15,  1917. 


ACTIVITIES    OF   THE    SOCIETY   FOR   1916-17 

TN  his  address  at  the  business  session  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting, 
President  HoUis  presented  for  the  Council  a  report  upon  the 
major  activities  of  the  Society  during  the  year  of  his  presidency, 
which  came  during  the  stirring  times  marked  by  the  first  year  of  this 
country  in  the  great  war.  Supplementing  this  report,  the  Secretary 
here  presents  a  sunmiary  of  the  business  and  committee  activities  for 
the  year,  together  with  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more  important 
events  which  Dr.  HoUis  has  so  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed.^ 

On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jacobus  from  the  presidency  in  December 
1916,  the  Council  recorded  a  special  vote  "of  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  untiring,  imselfish  and  earnest  service  rendered  the  Society 
during  his  presidential  year." 

Tellers  of  election  announced  the  ballot  for  officers  for  the  year 
1917  as  follows: 

President,  Ira  N.  Hollis. 

Vice-PrenderUs,  Chas.  H.  Benjamin,  Arthur  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Charles  T. 
Plimkett. 

Managera,  Robert  H.  Femald,  Wm.  B.  Gregory,  C.  R.  Weymouth. 
Treastarer^  Wm.  H.  Wiley. 

*' Service  to  the  State"  was  the  keynote  of  Dr.  HoUis'  brief  re- 
marks in  accepting  the  presidency  and  foretold  the  major  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Society  for  this  year. 

Service  to  the  state  in  these  times  means  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  prime  consideration  throughout  the  year  has  been  to 
place  the  resources  of  the  Society  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
in  its  conduct  of  the  war. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  successful  undertakings,  to  which  Dr. 
Hollis  has  referred,  was  that  of  the  Engineering  Resources  Committee, 
Mr.  George  J.  Foran,  Chairman,  —  that  of  furnishing  specialists  for 
the  numerous  demands  of  the  Government  and  the  industries  gener- 
ally. Our  circular  letter  to  the  membership  brought  in  over  6000 
replies,  all  of  which  have  been  collated  and  indexed  in  the  most 
thorough  manner.     The  Society  has  furnished  names,  literally  by 

*  See  page  647. 
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the  hundred,  in  response  to  requests  for  experts  in  varied  lines  of 
industry. 

A  very  early  undertaking  was  that  of  the  Military  Engineering 
Committee,  formed  by  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  to  arouse 
engineers  to  the  need  for  preparedness  and  to  instruct  them  in  mili- 
tary tactics.  Our  Society,  with  the  three  other  national  societies, 
participated  in  the  work  of  the  committee.  As  a  result  of  its  efforts 
10,000  engineers  marched  in  the  great  preparedness  parade  in  New 
York,  and  a  series  of  lectures  on  miUtary  tactics  was  given  by 
officers  assigned  by  the  War  Department.  The  committee  further 
recruited  an  entire  corps  of  1167  men,  plus  about  160  others,  which 
was  sent  to  France.  The  expense  contributed  individually  by  twenty 
or  more  members  of  the  Military  Engineering  Committee  was  over 
five  thousand  dollars. 

This  Society  also  took  up  energetically  at  the  Spring  Meeting  in 
Cincinnati,  in  May  last,  the  matter  of  Standardization  of  Gages,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Society  went  to  Washington  and  discussed  the 
case  with  the  Bureau  heads,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this 
helped  in  passing  the  regulations  providing  for  the  work  now  being 
developed  in  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

Other  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Government  will  be  mentioned  in 
connection  with  certain  of  the  committee  reports  which  follow. 

We  have  also  a  General  Engineering  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense,  and  under  the  Engineering  Council  the  Ameri- 
can Engineering  Service  Committee  and  War  Committee  of  Tech- 
nical Societies. 


ENGINEERING   COUNCIL 

The  organization  of  the  latter  body  was  one  of  the  important  de- 
velopments of  the  year  and  came  as  an  outgrowth  of  a  real  need  for 
proper  consideration  of  questions  of  general  interest  to  engineers  and 
to  the  public  and  to  provide  means  for  united  action  upon  questions 
of  common  interest.  At  present  the  Council  is  concerned  only  with 
the  four  national  societies,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  become  a  repre- 
sentative body  for  all  engineers  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  a  closer 
and  larger  union  in  the  future. 

At  the  organization  meeting  of  the  Engineering  Council,  held  in 
the  rooms  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  on 
June  27,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  I.  N.  Hollis; 
Vice-Presidents,  H.  W.  Buck,  George  F.  Swain;  Secretary,  Calvert 
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Townley.  Executive  Committee:  Those  named,  with  J.  Paxke  Chan- 
ning  and  D.  S.  Jacobus. ' 

The  council  discussed  at  length  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
founder  societies  through  the  council  might  be  of  use  to  the  nation. 
The  unanimous  desire  to  help  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war  resulted  in  a  resolution  instructing  the  executive  committee 
to  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  procuring  the  services  of  engi- 
neers, also  in  the  appointment  of  a  conunittee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  H.  W.  Buck,  A.  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  and  Edmund  B.  Kirby,  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  utiUzing  the  inventive  abiUty  of  members 
of  the  founder  societies. 

Various  other-committees  have  been  appointed  from  time  to  time 
such  as  Finance,  RideSj  Public  Affairs,  Fuel  Conservation,  and  those 
previously  mentioned. 


WELCOME   TO  THE  CIVIL   ENGINEERS 

A  source  of  gratification  this  year  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
and  to  engineers  generally  throughout  the  country,  was  the  coining 
of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  into  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building,  thus  bringing  together  under  one  roof  the  head- 
quarters of  the  four  national  engineering  societies,  representative  of 
the  engineering  profession  of  America. 

When  the  gift  of  $1,500,000  was  received  from  Mr.  Carnegie 
fifteen  years  ago  for  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  four  engineering  societies  and  the  Engineers'  Club 
jointly;  but  as  the  Civil  Engineers  had  their  own  building  ample  for 
their  needs  at  that  time,  they  decided  to  remain  in  the  headquarters 
which  they  then  occupied.  Mr.  Carnegie  then  readdressed  his  gift 
to  the  other  organizations,  omitting  the  Civil  Engineers. 

The  growth  of  that  society,  however,  ultimately  made  a  change 
necessary  and  by  vote  of  its  members  it  decided  to  join  the  three 
other  founder  societies  in  the  ownership  of  the  Engineering  Societies 
building.  Three  floors  were  added  to  the  building,  one  to  accommo- 
date the  enlarged  Ubrary  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  the  library  of 
the  Civil  Engineers,  and  the  other  two  for  the  headquarters  of  that 
society. 

In  January  1917  the  Civil  Engineers  held  their  sixty-fourth  an- 
nual meeting  in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  end  of  the  year  that  their  headquarters  was  sufficiently  com- 
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pleted  to  permit  removal  to  their  new  home,  and  a  meeting  of  wel- 
come was  held  on  December  7,  with  addresses  by  representatives  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Rand,  President  of  the  United  Engi- 
neering Society,  in  extending  the  welcome  said  that  the  association  of 
the  four  national  engineering  societies  was  born  of  a  very  general 
desire  to  secure  the  full  advantages  which  come  from  complete  co- 
operation. These  advantages  had  been  realized  in  many  previous 
examples,  such  as  the  John  Fritz  Medal  Board  of  Award,  the  Engi- 
neering Foundation,  the  backing  furnished  by  the  four  societies  for 
the  International  Engineering  Congress,  and  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Engineering  Societies  which  preceded  the  Engineering  Council. 

He  said  the  societies'  obligation  to  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  for  his 
gift  of  over  one  miUion  dollars  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Engi- 
neering Societies  Building  should  never  be  forgotten.  He  sometimes 
thought  that  the  signing  of  a  check  for  that  sum  may  not  have  been 
very  difficult  for  Mr.  Carnegie,  but  he  was  able  to  certify  that  the 
provision  of  the  remaining  amount,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Founder 
Societies  and  their  members,  was  surrounded  by  some  difficulty, 
although  now  fully  accomplished.  The  property  of  the  Founder 
Societies,  including  the  real  estate,  the  Library  and  the  reserve  and 
endowment  funds,  exceeding  two  and  one-quarter  million  dollars,  is 
all  free  and  clear. 

He  referred  to  the  administration  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society,  which  occupies  the  unique  position  of  standing  not  over  but 
under  the  Founder  Societies,  having  been  formed  by  them  to  perform 
certain  specific  acts  governed  by  contracts.  The  Engineering  Found- 
ation, which  has  an  endowment  fund  for  research,  the  Engineering 
Council  and  the  great  Library  under  the  care  of  the  Library  Board, 
are  all  administered  as  departments  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society. 

■ 

STANDING   COMMITTEES 

The  appointments  on  the  Standing  Committees  for  the  year  1917 
were  as  follows:  Finance^  W.  E.  Symons;  Meetings,  A.  L.  DeLeeuw; 
PvbliccUion,  George  J.  Foran;  Membership,  W.  C.  Morris  and  Nicho- 
las S.  Hill;  Library,  A.  M.  Hunt;  House,  H.  0.  Pond;  Research, 
Albert  Kingsbury;  Pvblic  Relations,  J.  Waldo  Smith;  ConstitiUian 
and  By-Laws,  Ira  H.  Woolson  and  Jesse  M.  Smith;  StandardizcUian, 
Henry  Hess. 
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The  work  and  plans  of  the  Standing  Committees  are  given  briefly 
in  the  following: 

FINANCES 

The  Finance  Committee  reports  that  the  income  of  the  Society  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1917,  was  $207,046.98.  The  total 
expenditures  chargeable  to  income  were  $186,547.57,  leaving  an  excess 
of  income  over  expenditures  of  $20,499.41,  this  being  a  net  balance 
after  reserving  $14,000  for  obligations  undertaken  but  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

The  expenditures  of  the  Society  per  member  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed  are  as  follows: 

General  Salaries ! $  2.06 

Headquarters,  Library,  SuppUes,  etc 1.84 

Committees  on  Membership  and  Increase  of  Mem- 
bership          1.27 

Sections .98 

Council  contingencies,  mileage  and  employment ...  .77 

House  Committee ' .40 

Meetings,  Annual  and  Spring 1.18 

Year  Book 63 

Journal  and  Condensed  Catalogues 8.47 

Transactions 2.42 

Other  activities 2.73 

Making  a  total  of $22.75 

The  estimated  income  for  the  year  1918  is  $228,500. 


MEETINGS 

The  Committee  on  Meetings  reports  that  while  in  the  Society's 
professional  work  a  high  standard  for  papers  has  been  maintained, 
it  has  been  realized  that  many  members  of  the  Society  regard  of 
equal  importance  the  opportunities  afforded  for  personal  conferences, 
special  committee  meetings  and  discussion  of  problems  of  peculiar 
interest  to  a  limited  number  onl}'.  This  leads  to  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce a  well-balanced  program  calculated  to  stimulate  discussions  in 
I>reference  to  sessions  overburdened  with  an  unduly  large  number 
of  papers. 

The  committee  has  planned  during  the  past  few  years  to  have 
during  each   Annual   and   Spring  Meeting  a  so-called   ^^ keynote" 
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session  which  should  ofifer  an  opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  the 
broad  but  timely  problems  of  general  interest.  With  these  points  in 
mind,  Industrial  Valuation  was  chosen  as  the  general  theme  for  the 
keynote  session  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1916. 

As  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1917  came  shortly  after  the  declaration 
of  war,  the  committee  felt  that  the  most  timely  subject  was  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Munitions.  The  large  attendance  at  the  Cincinnati  meet- 
ing is  in  part  attributed  to  the  announcement  of  this  important  sub- 
ject and  partly  to  the  exceptional  opportunity  afforded  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  cooperate  with  the  members  of  the  National  Ma- 
chine Tool  Builders'  Association,  with  whom  a  joint  session  was 
arranged. 

So  important  has  become  the  relation  of  the  engineer  to  the  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  war  that  the  committee  chose  for  the  keynote 
session  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  4  to  7,  1917,  Service  of  the 
Engineer  to  the  Public  in  Times  of  National  Crises. 

In  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1916,  special 
memorial  exercises  were  held  in  honor  of  John  E.  Sweet,  one  of  the 
beloved  founders  of  the  Society. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  there  were  special  exer- 
cises in  connection  with  the  conferring  of  honorary  membership  upon 
Major-General  George  W.  Goethals,  upon  which  occasion  the  address 
of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  William  H.  Taft,  ex-President  of  the 
United  States. 

At  both  meetings  all  the  social  events  were  held  in  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  democratic  spirit  of  th<* 
Society  was  more  keenly  developed,  as  more  freedom  was  felt  on  the 
part  of  the  members  and  guests  in  attending  these  various  functions. 
The  spirit  of  g©od  fellowship  thus  promoted  is  a  distinct  asset  to  the 
Society.  An  account  of  the  Annual  Meeting  for  1916  was  given  in 
Volume  38  of  Transactions  and  for  1917  is  to  be  found  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  work  of  the  sub-committees  of  the  Committee  on  Meet- 
ings has  been  exceedingly  gratifying,  sessions  under  the  auspices 
of  the  sub-committees  on  Gas  Power,  Machine  Shop,  Textiles, 
Railroads  and  Protection  of  Industrial  Workers  having  been  held 
during  the  past  year.  The  Sub-Committee  on  Gas  Power  was 
reorganized  with  Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin  of  Purdue  University,  as 
Chairman^  and  a'  new  sub-committee  on  Foundry  Practice,  Prof. 
W.  W.  Bird  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  Chairman j  was 
appointed. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

The  Publication  Committee  states  that  The  Journal  has  been 
developed  by  extending  the  Engineering  Survey  to  include  engineer- 
ing activities  outside  of  those  of  our  own  or  other  societies,  especially 
in  the  way  of  engineering  research.  The  Review  of  Engineering 
Periodicals  has  been  broadened  to  include  publications  in  English  as 
well  as  in  the  foreign  languages.  Reviews,  written  by  specialists  in 
their  several  fields,  have  been  published  of  notable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  our  subject.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to  make 
The  Journal  an  epitome  of  current  information  in  the  field  of  me- 
chanical engineering.  The  Council  has  apportioned  to  the  Publica- 
tion Committee  for  the  enhancement  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society  the  entire  returns  from  advertising.  In  fact,  without  such 
assistance  the  standard  of  excellence  could  not  have  been  undertaken. 

The  38th  volume  of  Transactions  records  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  during  the  year  1916  and  includes  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council,  giving  a  r&mn6  of  the  activities  of  standing  and  special 
committees,  and  a  calendar  of  the  103  genei*al  and  local  meetings 
held  during  this  period.  It  also  contains,  under  46  titles,  all  the 
papers  and  discussions  presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  held  in 
New  Orleans  in  April  1916,  and  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in 
New  York  in  December  1916.  A  Code  of  Safety  Standards  for 
Cranes,  prepared  by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Protection  of  Industrial 
Workers,  is  presented. 

The  seventh  annual  volume  of  the  A.S.M.E.  Condensed  Cata- 
logues is  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  edition  of  this  book  yet 
published.  The  general  Mechanical  Equipment  Directory,  which 
was  inaugurated  as  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  1916  volume,  appears 
in  this  edition  in  enlarged  and  improved  form.  The  section  of  Engi- 
neering Data  has  also  been  extended  and  improved  in  this  volume. 
In  addition  to  the  data  selected  from  The  Journal  and  Transac- 
tions for  the  past  year,  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  standards 
committees  of  the  Society  is  included. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Society,  issued  in  1917,  shows  a  registration 
of  7700  members. 

REPORT^    OF    OTHER    STANDING    COMM11TEE8 

Membership  Committee.  Nine  meetings  of  the  committee  were 
held  during  the  year  1916-1917,  and  the  number  of  applications  con- 
sidered in  the  transaction  of  its  work  was  2395.     Applications  from 
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former  members  desiring  reinstatement  were  also  considered,  13  being 
recommended  to  the  Council  for  such  action.  It  is  with  deep  sorrow 
that' the  death  of  the  Chairman  of  this  committee,  L.  R.  Pomeroy,  on 
May  7,  1917,  must  be  recorded.  His  work  for  the  Society  was  most 
painstaking  and  thorough. 

Library  Covimiitee.  The  Library  contained  49,702  volumes  and 
pamphlets  on  October  1,  1916,  and  132,070  on  September  30,  1917, 
this  extraordinary  increase  being  due  to  the  absorption  by  the  Library' 
of  the  United  Engineering  Society  of  the  library  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  which  occurred  in  February  1917,  and 
which  added  67,242  volumes  and  pamphlets  to  the  collection.  Of 
the  current  accessions,  206  were  presented  through  our  own  Society. 

In  March,  Mr.  W.  P.  Cutter  presented  his  resignation  as  Librarian, 
which  was  accepted.  Mr.  H.  W.  Craver,  Librarian  of  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Pitt.sburgh,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  the  position  on  April  1.  The  title  of  the  position  was 
changed  to  Director  of  the  Library. 

The  number  of  readers  during  the  year  was  12,710. 

The  Library  Service  Bureau  has  met  the  needs  of  inquirers  by 
preparing  bibliographies  and  translations,  and  by  copying  articles. 
Photostatic  copies  of  articles  in  engineering  periodicals  are  in  con- 
stant demand  and  have  been  sent  even  to  far-distant  Australia, 
Korea  and  South  Africa. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  of  the  Library  of  the  United  Engineering 
Society  are  being  made  which  will  render  the  library  unique  not  only 
in  the  collection  of  tec^hnical  books  and  periodicals  but  also  in  the 
service  it  will  be  prepared  to  render  to  the  members  of  any  branch  of 
the  engineering  profession.  These  plans  have  been  made  possible  by 
the  initial  gift  of  $100,000  from  Dr.  James  Douglas,  as  the  beginning 
of  an  endowment  fund  which  it  is  hoped  will  reach  $1,000,000.  One 
of  the  first  steps  in  these  plans  is  to  place  on  the  library  shelves  every 
engineering  periodical  published  in  the  world,  no  matter  in  what 
language,  and  the  same  broad  policy  will  be  followed  in  the  acquisition 
of  reference  books. 

House  Committee.  It  was  found  advisable  to  make  certain  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  working  offices  of  the  Society's  quarters, 
with  a  view  to  providing  more  room  and  far  better  facilities  for  light- 
ing, arrangement  of  desks  for  employees,  intercommunication  and 
acoustic  properties.  These  changes  wore  completed  by  October  1, 
1917. 

During  the  year  the  Societies  received  as  a  gift  from  Miss  Hoadley 
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a  most  excellent  oil  portrait  of  the  late  J.   C.  Hoadley,  former 
Manager,  which  has  been  hung  in  one  of  the  Society's  rooms. 

Research  Committee.  The  work  of  this  committee  has  comprised 
chiefly  the  preparation  of  reports  by  its  sub-committees,  certain  of 
which  have  undertaken  experimental  investigation  in  this  connection. 
Progress  reports  by  the  sub-committees  on  Flow  Meters,  Bearing  Metals 
and  Lubrication  were  received  by  the  Council  and  ordered  printed. 

Public  Relaiions  Committee.  Organization  meeting  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Society,  October  11,  1917.  Dr.  F.  H.  Newell  was  ap- 
pointed Chairman  and  Morris  L.  Cooke,  Secretary, 

ConstitiUion  and  By-Laws  Committee.  This  committee,  at  meet- 
ings held  during  1917,  discussed  various  proposed  amendments  and 
additions  to  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Society,  and  subse- 
quently recommended  changes  to  the  Council.  These  amendments 
were  approved  by  the  Council  on  April  20,  were  presented  at  the 
Spring  Meeting  in  Cincinnati  in  May,  and  were  presented  for  discus- 
sion and  final  amendment  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917. 
They  were  subsequently  sent  to  the  voting  membership  and  the  final 
vote  of  adoption  was  closed  March  4,  1918. 

Standardization  Committee.  The  most  important  activity  of  this 
committee  has  been  its  work  in  connection  with  the  creation  of  an 
American  Engineering  Standards  Committee.  Active  in  this  work 
were  jointly  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.  It  is  expected  that  with 
time  this  committee  will  coordinate  the  work  of  every  technical 
association  or  society  in  the  United  States,  whether  of  an  engmeer- 
ing  or  other  nature,  and  will  cooperate  with  the  corresponding  orga- 
nization in  other  countries.  A  beginning  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  made  in  that  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Committee  has 
invited  this  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee  to  send" 
delegates  to  London  to  consider  a  change  in  the  British  standard 
Whitworth  thread  to  the  simpler  cross-section  of  the  United  States 
screw  thread,  and  to  consider  also  the  question  of  metric  threads. 


LOCAL   SECTIONS 

The  total  number  of  sections  now  is  22,  one  of  which  is  a  State 
Section  having  five  Branches,  and  an  affliated  local  engineering 
society.     This  includes  new  sections  which  have  been  established, 
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during  the  past  year,  at  Ontario,  Indianapolis,  Erie,  Baltimore,  and 
the  Connecticut  Section  with  Branches  at  Bridgeport,  Hartford, 
Meriden,  New  Haven  and  Waterbury. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  December,  1916  and  the  1917  Spring 
Meeting,  delegates  were  present  from  most  of  the  local  sections  (16 
out  of  20  being  represented  af  the  Annual  Meeting  and  17  at  Cincin- 
nati).    At  the  1917  Annual  Meeting,  19  sections  were  represented. 

By  special  reciuest  of  the  Council,  the  Sections  Committee  has 
been  asked  to  meet  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  in  order  to 
keep  in  touch  with  local  conditions,  and  in  October  the  Committee 
visited  the  sections  at  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  and  Detroit, 
holding  enthusiastic  meetings  at  each  place. 

A  close  association  between  the  various  local  organizations  of 
other  societies  representing  the  divisions  of  engineering  practice  and 
our  own  Sections  has  resulted  in  the  holding  of  a  large  number  of 
joint  meetings  during  the  season  just  closed.  The  largest  of  these 
meetings  was  that  held  in  November  1916,  when  the  Sections  from 
Boston,  New  Haven,  New  York  and  Worcester  and  the  Providence 
Engineering  Society,  affiliated  with  our  Society,  met  with  a  number 
of  engineering  organizations  in  a  visit  to  New  London,  Conn.  There 
were  over  1600  present  on  this  occasion.  In  many  of  the  cities  where 
there  are  sections  there  is  close  cooperation  between  them  and  the 
local  engineering  organizations  and  sections  of  other  national  socie- 
ties, to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all  concerned  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  position  and  influence  of  the  profession  in  the  community. 

In  January'  1917  President  Hollis  visited  the  sections  at  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans,  Birmingham  and  Atlanta.  Dr. 
Hollis's  message  to  the  sections  was  service  of  the  individual  to 
society.  In  March  he  made  a  second  tour  which  took  him  as  far 
west  as  the  Minnesota  Section,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Minneapo- 
lis, St.  Paul.  En  rouie  he  visited  the  sections  at  Buffalo,  Chicago  and 
Indianapolis,  receiving  a  rousing  welcome  from  all.  His  spirited 
address  on  Service  to  the  Country  in  This  Crisis  brought  forth  en- 
thusiastic responses.  He  has  also  spoken  before  the  members  of  the 
Sections  at  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Worcester,  and  the 
Providence  Engineering  Society. 

In  April  the  Secretary  supplemented  President  Hollis's  visits  by 
a  tour  to  the  Sections  at  Cincinnati,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and 
t/O  Madison  and  Oklahoma  City.  The  President's  trip  to  the  Coast 
in  October  afforded  an  opportunity  for  him  to  address  the  convention 
of  the  Southwestern  Engineers  Society  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  and  to 
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visit  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  Sections  and  the  members 
at  Seattle  and  Portland.  The  visit  to  the  latter  cities  was  note- 
worthy because  it  was  the  initial  official  visit  by  a  President  of  the 
Society  to  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  members  of  the  Local  Sections  Committee  are:  D.  Robert 
Yarnall,  Chairman^  Louis  C.  Marburg,  Prof.  Walter  Rautenstrauch, 
Dean  Charles  Russ  Richards  and  Henry  B.  Sargent. 


STANDARDIZATION 

Steel  Roller  Chains,  Following  committee  appointed:  C.  H.  Ben- 
jamin, Chairman;  G.  M.  Bartlett,  Secretary;  F.  V.  Hetzel,  E.  H. 
Ahara,  J.  R.  Cautley,  J.  J.  Flather  and  C.  E.  Whitney. 

Feedwater  Heaters.  Following  committee  appointed:  V.  J.  Azbe, 
B.  L.  Baldwin,  T.  J.  Cookson,  G.  F.  Gebhardt,  J.  J.  Hoppes,  F.  E. 
IdeU. 

American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  This  committee 
is  a  standardization  committee  of  the  national  engineering  societies 
to  cooperate  by  representation  on  a  proposed  Joint  Committee  com- 
posed of  three  representatives  each  from  the  national  engineering 
societies,  to  consider  and  report  back  to  their  respective  societies 
suggested  means  of  bringing  about  cooperation  in  the  formulation  of 
American  engineering  standards.  Our  appointees  are:  Henry  Hess 
and  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr. 

Gage  Committee.  In  cooperation  with  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  and  the  United  States  Navy,  the  following  committee  was 
appointed:  H.  E.  Harris,  Chairman,  John  H.  Barr,  Wm.  A.  Viall  and 
Dr.  L.  A.  Fischer  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  —  acting  as  Secretar}^ 
The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to  develop  a  central  bureau  for  the 
certification  of  gages  and  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  certifying 
gages  used  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  manufacture  and  in- 
spection of  munitions  of  war. 

A  Public  Hearing  was  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  1917  at  which  were  present  representatives  of  important 
Government  Departments,  both  Army  and  Navy,  the  British  Minis- 
try of  Munitions  of  War  in  the  United  States,  the  Canadian  Muni- 
tions Board  and  leading  munitions  manufacturers  and  makers  of 
gages.  The  hearing  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  in  a 
broad,  patriotic  way,  what  could  be  done  to  accelerate  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  and  to  provide  means  by  which  all  munitions, 
wherever  manufactured  should  be  interchangeable. 
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Power  Test  Committee.  A  public  meeting  of  the  Power  Test  Com- 
mittee was  held  dm*ing  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1917,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  discuss  the  various  testing  codes  as  published  by  the 
Society  and  to  aid  the  Power  Test  Committee  in  such  revisions  as 
might  be  needed  to  make  the  codes  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
profession,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 

The  members  of  the  Power  Test  Committee,  originally  numbering 
eight,  were  later  increased  to  twelve  (George  H.  Barrus,  Chairman)  ^ 
and  an  Advisory  Board,  appointed  consisting  of  15  members  of  the 
Society,  who  are  identified  with  manufacturers  and  users  of  power- 
plant  apparatus,  whose  duties  are  to  attend  the  public  hearings  of 
this  committee  and  to  confer  with  the  main  committee  whenever  so 
requested. 

A  sub-committee  on  Water  Wheels,  to  assist  in  framing  a  code, 
was  appointed,  with  del^ates  from  the.  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  the 
Committee  on  Prime  Movers  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion. 

Committee  on  Limits  and  Tolerances  in  Screw  Thread  Fits,  The 
investigations  of  this  committee,  which  have  been  in  process  for  a 
number  of  years,  are  now  drawing  to  a  close.  The  first  draft  of  its 
report  has  been  completed  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  committee 
for  its  painstaking  care  and  tireless  efforts.  It  will  be  of  interest  at 
this  time,  therefore,  to  give  a  r^um4  of  the  work  of  the  committee 
as  prepared  by  its  chairman,  Luther  D.  Burlingame: 

"During  the  years  following  the  appointment  of  this  committee* 
many  meetings  have  been  held,  and  work  has  been  done  through  sub- 
committees, involving  a  great  amount  of  investigation  and  study. 

"A  request  sent  to  many  tap  makers  for  confidential  information 
showing  the  limits  allowed  for  their  commercial  work,  led  to  a  response 
by  a  number  of  leading  manufacturers,  giving  such  information. 
This  was  tabulated  and  compared.  Later,  some  of  the  tap  makers 
assisted  by  having  over  4000  taps  of  standard  sizes  from  ^  in.  to  2  in. 
secured  from  a  number  of  different  makers  and  measured  for  errors  in 
lead,  in  order  to  obtain  the  average  variation  of  commercial  taps 
which  are  in  use  to-day. 

"Early  in  the  investigation,  a  meeting  of  screw  manufacturers 
and  users  was  called  at  Society  headquarters,  at  which  about  forty 
representatives  were  present,  and  the  matter  of  tolerances  and  limits 
in  screws  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  light  of  a  tentative  report 
which  this  committee  had  prepared.     This  meeting  resulted  in  the 
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appointment  of  a  sub-committee  to  assist  by  obtaining  data  from 
screw  manufacturers. 

"Through  this  sub-committee,  and  the  officers  of  the  A.S.M.E., 
over  5000  screws  were  obtained  from  the  regular  commercial  stock  of 
many  different  manufacturers,  representative  of  various  grades  and 
sizes  and  with  cut  and  rolled  threads.  These  screws  were  measured 
and  the  results  tabulated. 

"Sample  screws  and  nuts  were  prepared  having  varying  degrees 
of  error  in  diameter  and  lead,  and  from  these  it  was  determined  what 
would  be  the  maximum  error  allowable,  and  charts  were  made  to 
show  the  relation  of  taps  and  screws  measured  to  these  allowable 
limits. 

"Sample  gages  were  also  made  to  a  closer  limit  than  those  now 
proposed  by  the  committee  in  order  to  learn  how  accurate  it  was 
practicable  to  make  commercial  work.  These  gages  were  distributed 
without  stating  what  the  allowance  was  in  order  that  the  users  might 
not  be  prejudiced  .by  thinking  the  limits  were  closer  than  they  could 
work  to. 

Comparisons  were  also  made  with  the  allowances  and  tolerances 
recommended  by  the  British  Engineering  Standards  Committee. 

"A  number  of  designs  of  thread  gages  for  various  purposes  were 
submitted  to  40  prominent  manufacturers  and  users,  and  their  recom- 
mendations were  taken  under  consideration. 

"While  it  is  believed  that  eventually  three  grades  should  be  estab- 
lished, to  be  called  "Commercial/'  "Machine/'  and  "Precision" 
grades,  suitable  for  work  requiring  different  degrees  of  accuracy, 
"Machine"  grade  only,  from  \  in.  to  2  in.  diameter,  adapted  for 
general  work,  is  tabulated  in  the  present  report." 


BOILER    CODE 

The  first  public  hearing  of  the  Boiler  Code  Committee,  under  the 
direction  of  its  chairman,  John  A.  Stevens,  was  held  during  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  1916  and  was  largely  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  industries. 

An  Executive  Coimnittee  of  the  Boiler  Committee  was  appointed 
in  January  to  consider  questions  of  revision,  and  also  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  Secretajy  of  the  Coimnittee  under  emergency  conditions. 
This  Committee  consists  of  the  following:  D.  S.  Jacobus,  Chairmany 
Wm.  H.  Boehm,  Chas.  E.  Gorton,  S.  F.  Jeter,  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.,  John 
A.  Stevens,  and  C.  W.  Obert.     The  publication  of  the  interpretations 
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in  The  Journal  has  been  continued  as  soon  as  approved  by  the 
Council. 

In  December  1916  the  American  Uniform  Boiler  Code  Congress 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Industrial 
Commission  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  the  American  Uniform  Boiler- 
Law  Society.  This  was  a  gathering  of  representatives  of  the  various 
states  interested  in  a  uniform  boiler  code,  which  had  been  called  by 
the  Industrial  Commission  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  which  proved  an 
important  factor  in  the  movement  for  promulgation  of  the  Code 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  Congress  was  attended  by  many 
influential  members  of  the  Society  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of 
standardization  and  uniformity,  and  also  by  others  who  are  promi- 
nent in  the  boiler-manufacturing  and  legislative  fields. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  1917,  the  A.S.M.E.  Boiler  Code  is 
found  to  be  operative  in  nine  states  and  eight  cities  as  follows: 

New  York  Chicago 

Pennsylvania  Erie,  Pa. 

New  Jersey  Kansas  City 

Ohio  Scranton,  Pa. 

Indiana  Detroit 

Micnigan  Philadelphia 

Wbconsin  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Minnesota  St.  LfOuL<«,  Mo. 
California 

It  is,  moreover,  used  even  in  the  Republic  of  Argentine,  the  Re- 
public of  Paraguay,  and  New  Zealand.  Also  the  Government  speci- 
fies boilers  in  use  at  the  Canal  Zone  and  according  to  Specification 
No.  2362  for  power-plant  equipment  at  the  Naval  Training  Station, 
Newport,  R.  I.,  boilers  and  accessories  used  by  this  department  are 
to  be  constructed  to  the  A.S.M.E.  Boiler  Code.  In  addition  great 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  adoption  of  the  Code  in  a  number  of 
other  localities,  including  the  states  of: 

Washington  Rhode  Island 

Oregon  New  Hampshire* 

Texas  South  Dakota 

Tennessee  Iowa 

Kansas  Utah 

and  several  of  the  provinces  of  Canada. 
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SPECIAL  AND   ANNUAL   COMMITTEES 

Engineering  Resources.  Following  appointments:  George  J. 
Foran.  Chairman^  C.  M.  Allen,  John  H.  Barr,  A.  D.  Blake,  and  H.  C. 
Meyer,  Jr. 

Increase  of  Membership  Committee.  Effective  work  has  been  done 
by  this  committee  in  cooperating  with  the  general  Membership  Com- 
mittee in  keeping  the  grade  of  the  membership  up  to  the  highest 
mark. 

The  Increase  of  Membership  Committee  has  been  reorganized 
and  is  now  composed  of:  A.  L.  Williston,  Chairman;  R.  M.  Dixon, 
Chairman  Finance  Committee. 

Chairmen  of  Subcommittees  on  Increase  of  Membership: 


Albany  —  L.  C.  Brooks 
Atlanta  —  Park  A.  Daujs 
Birmingham  —  C.  B.  Davis 
Boston  —  A.  L.  Williston 
Buffalo  —  W.  H.  Carrier 
Chicago  —  Philip  N".  Engkl 
Cincinnati  —  John  T.  Faig 
Cleveland  —  Arthur  G.  McKkk 
Detroit  —  S.  J.  Hoexter 
Erie  —  H.  S.  Noble 
Indianapolis  —  L.  G.  Long 
Los  Angeles  —  H.  E.  Brett 
Michigan  —  H.  H.  Esselstyn 
Milwaukee  —  Fred  .  H .  Do  r n  k  k 
Minnesota  —  Max  Toltz 


New  Haven  —  E.  H.  Lockwood 
New  Orleans  —  A.  M.  Lockett 
New  York  —  J.  A.  Kinkead 
Ontario  —  C.  R.  Burt 
Philadelphia  —  T.  C.  McBridb 
Pittsburgh  —  R.  Hodgkinson 
Rochester  —  Lucien  Buck 
St.  Louis  —  John  Hunter 
San  FrancLsco  —  C.  T.  Hutchinson 
Schenectady  —  L.  C.  Brooks 
Seattle  —  Robert  M.  Dyer 
Tennessee  —  E.  C.  Patterson 
Troy  —  L.  C.  Brooks 
Worcester  —  E.  II.  Rekd 


The  Committee  has  been  doing  most  effective  work  in  cooperating 
with  the  general  Membership  Committee  in  keeping  the  grade  of  the 
membership  up  to  the  highest  mark. 

Nominating  Committee,  consisting  of  L.  E.  Strothraan,  Willis  H. 
Carrier,  Frederick  W.  Gay,  A.  M.  Lockett  and  Paul  B.  Morgan  re- 
ported that  after  considering  the  communications  from  the  member- 
ship and  as  a  result  of  several  meetings  of  the  committee  and  con- 
ferences with  the  Sections,  the  following  were  selected : 

For  PresiderUf  for  one  year: 

Charles  T.  Main,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Vice-presidentSy  for  two  years: 
Spencer  Miller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Max  Toltz,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
John  Hunter,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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For  Managers^  for  three  years: 
Fred  A.  GeieRi  Cincinnati,  O. 
D.  Robert  Yarnall,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fred  N.  Bushnell,  Boston,  Mass. 

For  Treasurer: 

William  H.  Wiley,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CommiUee  on  Am.Soc.M,E.  Junior  Prizes.  No  award  of  the 
Junior  Prize  was  made  this  year. 

STUDENT   BRANCHES 

That  the  spirit  of  cooperation  existing  m  the  engineering  profession 
is  extending  to  our  coming  engineers,  is  reflected  in  the  forty-five 
Student  Branches.  On  March  24  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Branches 
at  Leland  Stanford  University  and  the  University  of  California  was 
held  at  the  latter  university. 

In  the  East  a  joint  meeting  was  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies 
Building,  in  which  the  students  of  Branches  of  the  following  colleges 
participated:  Columbia  University;  New  York  University;  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College;  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn; 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute;  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology; 
and  Syracuse  University. 

New  Student  Branches  have  been  established  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  University  of  Washington 
(Seattle),  University  of  Oklahoma  and  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

During  the  year  1916-1917  there  were  held  212  meetings  of 
Student  Branches  and  in  addition  conferences  of  Student  Branch 
representatives  at  the  Annual  Meetings  both  of  1916  and  1917. 

CommiUee  on  Am.SocM.E.  Student  Prizes.  Student  prise 
awarded  to  Messrs.  H.  R.  Hammond  and  C.  W.  Holmberg  for  their 
paper  on  Study  of  Surface  Resistance  with  Glass  as  the  Transmission 
Medium. 

REPRESENTATION 

Trustees  of  United  Engineering  Society,  E.  G.  Spilsbury  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  United  Engineering  Society 
for  this  year.  The  representatives  now  on  the  Board  are:  John  R. 
Freeman,  1.  E.  Moultrop  and  E.  G.  Spilsbury. 

Engineering  Foundation,  Dr.  W.  F.  M.  Goss  and  E.  G.  Spilsbury 
are  the  Society's  representatives  on  the  Board  of  the  Engineering 
Foundation. 
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John  FrUz  Medal.  John  R.  Freeman  on  the  expiration  of  a  four 
years'  term  was  reappointed  on  the  John  Fritz  Medal  Board.  The 
representatives  of  the  Society  are:  Ambrose  Swasey,  John  A.  Bras- 
hear,  Frederick  R.  Hutton  and  John  R.  Freeman. 

The  John  Fritz  Medal  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Henry  Marion  Howe, 
in  January  for  "investigations  in  metallography  of  iron  and  steel," 
and  was  presented  to  him  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Engineering 
Societies  Building,  New  York,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  May  10, 
1917. 

Engineering  Council,  The  following  appointments  were  made  on 
the  Engineering  Council:  Charles  Whiting  Baker,  John  H.  Barr. 
Arthur  M.  Greene,  Jr.,  Ira  N.  HoUis,  D.  S.  Jacobus. 

National  Security  League.  F.  H.  Clark,  C.  C.  Thomas  and  Major 
William  H.  Wiley  were  the  Society's  del^ates  at  the  Congress  of 
Constructive  Patriotism  held  at  Washington,  July  25-26-27. 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  Pro- 
fessor Satterfield  was  the  Society's  representative  at  the  inauguration 
of  Professor  Ruddick  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

American  Institute  of  Architects.  In  response  to  an  invitation  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects  to  a  conference  with  its  Com- 
mittee on  Quantity  System,  Prof.  J.  W.  Roe  was  appointed  special 
representative  for  the  first  conference. 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  Genl.  Wm.  H.  Bixby  was  appointed 
to  represent  the  Society  at  the  convention  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress,  Decembei:  5,  6  and  7,  1917. 

Catskill  Aqueduct  Celebration.  The  United  Engineering  Societies' 
Committee,  consisting  of  Samuel  Sheldon,  Chairman;  Charles  Warren 
Hunt,  Calvin  W.  Rice  and  E.  Gybbon  Spilsbury,  in  cooperation  with 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Mayor's  Catskill  Aqueduct  Celebration 
Committee,  on  Art,  Scientific  and  Historical  Exhibitions  participated 
in  the  arrangements  for  the  commemoration  of  the  completion  of  the 
Catskill  Aqueduct.  The  celebration  commenced  on  October  12, 1917, 
with  appropriate  exercises,  such  as  turning  on  the  Catskill  water  at 
new  foimtains  in  City  Hall  and  Central  Parks;  emptying  the  lower 
Croton  reservoir,  now  to  be  abandoned;  civic  parade;  exercises  in  the 
pubUc  schools  and  exhibitions  by  the  historical,  scientific  and  art 
societies. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Engineering  Societies  Committee 
and  the  Sub-Committee  on  Art,  Scientific  and  Historical  Exhibitions, 
an  Aqueduct  Celebration  by  engineers  was  held  in  the  Engineering 
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Societies  Building,  New  York,  with  addresses  by  Hon.  John  Purroy 
Mitchel  and  Major-General  George  W.  Goethals,  and  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  the  Catskill  Aqueduct  by  A.  D.  Flinn,  deputy  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Metropohtan  Board  of  Water  Supply. 

Engvneering  Cooperation  Conference.  Paul  P.  Bird,  H.  C.  Gardner 
and  Calvin  W.  Rice  were  appointed  representatives  to  the  conference 
on  Engineering  Cooperation  held  in  Chicago,  March  28  and  29,  1917. 

Military  Engineering  Committee.  The  Committee  on  OfiScers 
Engineer  Reserve  Corps  of  this  Society,  which  is  part  of  a  joint  com- 
mittee embracing  other  engineering  societies,  was  requested  to  con- 
tinue and  to  act  with  the  other  engineering  societies  and  the  United 
States  Government  so  that  there  will  be  one  central  committee  of  the 
engineering  profession  which  shall  assist  the  government,  and  that 
the  committee  has  power  to  select  a  suitable  name,  also  to  add  to  its 
membership. 

National  Research  Council  —  Engineering  Committee.  In  response 
to  the  invitation  of  the  National  Research  Council,  W.  F.  Durand 
and  Chas.  D.  Young  were  nominated  as  representatives  of  this  So- 
ciety on  the  Engineering  Committee  of  the  National  Research 
Council. 

Anglo-American  Conference.  Invitation  from  Aircraft  Production 
Board  to  the  London  conference.  James  Hartness  was  appointed 
representative. 

Coal  Conservation.  Request  from  the  Fuel  Administrator  for  co- 
operation in  the  matter  of  coal  conservation  resulted  in  following 
appointments:  as  consultmg  engineers  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Charles 
L.  Edgar,  L.  P.  Breckenridge,  R.  H.  Fernald,  Carl  Schultz,  Charles 
Russ  Richards;  for  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Fuel  ConMnittee, 
the  request  being  made  that  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  President,  serve  as  one 
of  the  members,  the  President  appointed  in  addition,  J.  W.  Lieb,  L.  P. 
Breckenridge  and  F.  H.  Clark. 

Bureau  of  Mines.  The  Society's  Standing  Committee  on  Re- 
search has  been  appointed  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  and  the  following  sub-committees  have  also  been 
appointed  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau:  Sub-Committee  on  Mining 
Equipment;  Sub-Committee  on  Fuels. 

Commission  on  Gunmounts.  Representatives  of  this  Society  on 
commission  to  determine  style  on  gunmounts  for  the  U.  S.  Anny  are 
Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis  and  Dr.  D.  S.  Jacobus. 

WashiTigton  Award,  Western  Society  of  Engineers.  The  Council 
received  a  reciuest  from  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers  through  its 
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Past-President,  W.  B.  Jackson,  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society, 
to  appoint  two  representatives  on  the  Washington  Award  Board. 
This  award  is  to  be  annually  presented  to  the  engineer  whose  work 
has  been  most  noteworthy  for  promoting  the  public  welfare.  The 
President  appointed  Charles  Whiting  Baker  and  M.  E.  Cooley  as  the 
Society's  representatives. 

SIR   WILLIAM   H.    WHITE  MEMORIAL 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Sir  William  H.  White,  on  February  27, 
1913,  a  niovement  was  initiated  to  establish  a  suitable  memorial  in 
his  honor,  which  resulted  in  subscriptions  amounting  to  over  $16,000. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  A.S.M.E.  responded  to 
the  invitation  to  subscribe  to  this  fund  and  a  goodly  sum  was  sent  to 
the  committee  in  England  in  the  name  of  our  Society,  of  which  Sir 
William  was  an  Honorary  Member. 

The  memorial  has  taken  three  forms: 

(1)  The  ''Sir  William  White  Research  Scholarship  in  Naval 
Architecture,"  which  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Council 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  with  a  fund  of 
nearly  $14,000. 

(2)  A  donation  to  Westminster  Hospital  of  $500. 

(3)  A  portrait  panel  in  marble  of  Sir  William  erected  in  the 

Entrance  Hall  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in 
London,  in  which  about  $1500  is  invested. 
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MEETINGS  JANUARY  — JUNE 

MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS 

TOURING  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  seventy-nine  meetings 
were  held  by  the  twenty  organized  Sections  of  the  Society,  the 
Providence  Engineering  Society,  an  affiUated  body,  and  the  A.S.M.E. 
members  residing  in  Meriden,  Conn.,  or  thirteen  more  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  in  1916.  Eighteen  of  these  meetings  were 
gatherings  in  which  Sections  in  nine  cities  cooperated  with  local  tech- 
nical organizations  or  branches  of  other  national  engineering  societies. 
Twelve  Sections  were  visited  and  addressed  by  Dr.  Hollis,  President 
of  the  Society.  Among  the  more  noteworthy  events  were  the  two- 
day  meetings  held  by  the  Minnesota  and  Boston  Sections,  the  first 
including  a  banquet  and  reception  to  Dr.  Hollis  and  a  symposimn  on 
steam  locomotives,  and  the  second  dealing  with  extraordinary 
thoroughness  with  important  problems  in  power  generation  in  its 
three  technical  sessions.  A  number  of  the  papers  of  more  general 
interest  which  were  presented  at  these  meetings  were  published  in 
The  Journal  during  1917.  , 

BUFFALO,   JANUARY   3 

First  convivial  night  of  the  Buffalo  Engineering  Society,  in  which 
mechanical,  electrical,  civil,  motor-car  and  other  engineers  partici- 
pated. 

DETROIT,    JANUARY   3 

Address  by  President  Ira  N.  Hollis,  on  The  Scope,  Purpose  and 
Opportunities  of  the  Local  Section.  Other  addresses  were  given  by 
Theodore  A.  Leisen,  A.  A.  Meyer,  Horace  Lane,  Clarence  W.  Hubbell 
and  Walter  S.  Russel. 

CHICAGO,   JANUARY   5 

Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E.,  addressed  the  meeting 
on  The  Status  of  the  Engineer  and  His  Relation  to  Society. 

27 
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MILWAUKEE,   JANUART  9 

Subject:  The  Place  of  the  Engineer  and  the  Engineering  Society 
in  Modem  Life,  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E. 

NEW   YORK,   JANUARY  9 

Subject:  Industrial  Preparedness  in  Its  Relation  to  Navy  Yard 
Administration,  Commander  E.  P.  Jessop,  U.S.N. 

ATLANTA,  JANUARY    17 

Address:  The  Place  of  the  Engineer  and  the  Engineering  Society 
in  Modem  Life,  Dr.  Ira  N.  HoUis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E. 

BUFFALO,   JANUARY    17 

Illustrated  Address:  Highway  Bridges,  Charles  M.  Spofford; 
followed  by  Frank  D.  Jackson,  who  gave  some  of  his  experiences  with 
bridges. 

CINCINNATI,   JANUARY    18 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati.  Paper: 
Modem  Intemal-Combustion-Engine  Ignition,  J.  H.  Himt. 

CHICAGO,   JANUARY    19 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Problems  in  Waste  Disposal,  Henry  A.  Allen. 
Abstract  published  in  The  Journal,  August  1917. 

INDLANAPOUS,   JANUARY    19 

Joint  meeting  with  the  IndianapoUs  Engineering  Society  and  the 
IndianapoUs-Lafayette  section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers.  Subject:  Flow  Values  through  a  Manufacturing  Plant, 
Harrington  Emerson. 

NEW   ORLEANS,   JANUARY   22 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Louisiana  Association  of  Members  of  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Subject:  Oil  Burning,  B.  S. 
Nelson.    Published  in  The  Journal,  June  1917. 

BIRMINGHAM,   JANUARY   24 

Illustrated  Lecture:  The  Locomotive  Firebox  and  Combustion 
(chamber,  J.  T.  Anthony.  Abstract  published  in  The  Journal, 
September  1917. 
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LOS  ANGELES,   JANUARY   24 

Subject:  How  Cities  in  the  United  States  are  Disposing  of  Their 
Sewage.    Speakers:  T.  D.  Allin  and  R.  V.  Orbison. 

PROVIDENCE,   JANUARY  24 

Subject:  Some  Mechanical  Analogies  in  Electricity,  Prof.  William 
S.  Franklin. 

MINNESOTA,   JANUARY   25 

Joint  meeting  with  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Discussion  by  Charles  L. 
Pillsbury  on  What  is  Valuation?  followed  by  E.  H.  Smith,  who  spoke 
on  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  Cutting. 

BUFFALO,   JANUARY  31 

Subject:  Metallic  Alloys,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Brass  and 
Steel,  William  M.  Corse.  Abstract  published  in  The  Journal, 
April  1917. 

ST.   LOUIS,   JANUARY  31 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies.  Paper: 
Cotton-Mill  Design,  George  R.  Wadleigh. 

PHILADELPHIA,    FEBRUARY    1 

Joint  meeting  with  The  Franklin  Institute.  Paper:  By-Product 
Coke  and  Coking  Operations,  C.  J.  Ramsburg  and  F.  W.  Sperr,  Jr. 
Published  in  this  volume. 

ATLANTA,    FEBRUARY   5   AND   6 

Devoted  to  the  entertainment  of  Prof.  L.  P.  Breckenridge.  At  a 
luncheon  tendered  to  him,  Professor  Breckenridge  spoke  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  different  Sections. 

BOSTON,    FEBRUARY   7 

Annual  banquet,  jointly  with  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Addrasses  by 
Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E.,  Prof.  Elihu  Thomson,  Dr. 
Hugh  Cabot,  Richard  A.  Hale,  and  E.  W.  Ewartz. 

PROVIDENCE,    FEBRUARY   7 

Subject :  Structural  Engineering.  Discussion  opened  by  Thomas 
H.  Coe. 
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BIRMINGHAM,   FEBRUARY  8 

Subject:  Illumination,  Prof.  A.  A.  Wittig. 

BALTIMORE,   FEBRUARY   9 

Illustrated  Address:  The  Flow  of  Values  through  an  Industrial 
Plant,  Harrington  Emerson. 

PROVIDENCE,    FEBRUARY  9 

Address:  Organization  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Education 
Section,  Frederick  W.  Putnam. 

ST.   LOUIS,    FEBRUARY    10 

Illustrated  lecture  by  Louis  C.  Nordmeyer,  on  China,  outlining 
his  experiences  while  engaged  in  important  engineering  work  in 
Shanghai. 

ERIE,    FEBRUARY    13 

Meeting  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
to  which  the  Section  was  invited.  Resolution  passed  to  affiliate 
with  the  Erie  Section. 

NEW   YORK,    FEBRUARY    13 

Address:  The  Engineer  and  Organization,  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis, 
President,  Am.Soc.M.E.,  followed  by  a  paper  on  Narrow-Gage  Motor 
Cars,  by  C.  W.  Hunt. 

PROVIDENCE,    FEBRUARY    13 

Subject:  The  Units  of  Measurement  in  Relation  to  the  Metric 
System,  Luther  D.  Burlingame. 

ST.   LOUIS,    FEBRUARY    14 

Joint  meeting  of  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies  of  St.  Louis 
with  the  American  Society  of  Engineering  Contractors.  Address: 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Law,  Alroy  S.  PhiUips. 

BUFFALO,   FEBRUARY    15 

Illustrated  Address:  The  Design  of  the  Latest  Development  of 
MiUing  Cutter,  Henry  A.  Brown. 

CINCINNATI,   FEBRUARY    15 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Cincinnati.  Papers: 
Combined  Stresses,  A.  Lewis  Jenkins,  published  in  The  Journal, 
August  1917;  The  Doble  Steam  Car,  Abner  Doble,  published  in  The 
Journal,  April  1917. 
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BUFFALO,   FEBRUARY  28 

Lecture:  Pure  Science  Applied  to  Engineering,  Charles  F.  Ketter- 
ing. 

PROVIDENCE,    FEBRUARY   28 

Illustrated  Address:  Edison,  His  Life  and  Achievements,  M.  R. 
Hutchison. 

BUFFALO,   BIARCH  7 

Address  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E.,  on  Ser- 
vices to  Our  Coimtry  in  This  Crisis.  Other  addresses  by  John 
Yoimger,  William  Elmer,  Major  Frank  S.  Sidway,  A.  Conger  Good- 
year, Evan  HoUister,  Charles  M.  Manly,  and  Herbert  A.  M^eldrum. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MARCH  7 

Subject:  The  Design  of  Diesel  Engines,  H.  R.  Setz. 

ATLANTA,   BIARCH  8 

Election  of  Officers:  Oscar  Elsas,  Chairman;  Cecil  P.  Poole, 
Secretary;  Robert  Gregg,  J.  N.  C.Nesbit  and  Earl  F.  Scott. 

BOSTON,   MARCH  8 

Joint  meeting  with  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
Paper:  Electric  Transmission  for  Motor  Cars,  W.  B.  Potter.  Illus- 
trated. 

MERIDEN;    MARCH   9 

Paper:  Isolated  Power  Plant,  Charles  N.  Flagg,  Jr. 

MINNESOTA,    MARCH   9   AND    10 

March  9:  Banquet  and  entertainment  tendered  to  Dr.  Ira  N. 
Hollis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E.  Addresses  by  Dr.  Hollis,  Dr.  G.  E. 
Vincent,  and  Dr.  Marion  L.  Burton. 

March  10:  Symposium  on  Steam  Locomotives,  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  Papers:  Historical  Development  of  the  Loco- 
motive, J.  V.  Martenis;  The  Locomotive  of  Today,  Max  Toltz; 
Modem  Locomotive  Practice,  T.  A.  Foque;  Superheater  Develop- 
ment in  America,  Geo.  L.  Bourne;  Use  of  Pulverized  Fuel  on  Loco- 
motives, John  E.  Muhlfeld;  Economy  of  the  Locomotive  Super- 
heater, R.  M.  Ostermann;  Locomotive  Feedwater  Heating,  George 
M.  Basford;  Metal  Alloys  Used  in  Locomotives,  G.  L.  Hoyt.  Ab- 
stracts published  in  The  Journal,  September  1917. 
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INDIANAPOLIS,    MARCH    12 

.Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Club  of  IndiauapoHs.  Address 
by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E.,  on  the  Relation  of  the 
Engineer  in  Civil  Life  to  the  Present  National  Crisis'. 

BALTIMORE,    MARCH    13 

Illustrated  Address:  Safety  Work  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad,  John  T.  Broderick. 

NEW  YORK,   MARCH    13 

Paper:  Mobile  Armament  for  Defense,  Andrew  M.  C^^oyle. 
Abstract;  published  in  The  Journal,  August  1917. 

BUFFALO,    MARCH    14 

Karl  W.  Zimmerschied  spoke  on  the  necessity  of  standardization 
as  a  measure  of  industrial  preparedness. 

PHILADELPHIA,    MARCH    15 

Joint  meeting  with  The  FrankUn  Institute.  Address:  Design, 
Construction  and  Equipment  of  a  Modem  Military  Aeroplane, 
Jerome  C.  Hunsaker. 

CHICAGO,    MARCH    16 

Cioneral  discussion  of  the  problems  presented  in  the  training  of  the 
young  engineer. 

MILWAUKEE,    MARCH   21 

Address  by  Capt.  W.  A.  Moffat,  U.S.N. ,  Commandant  of  the  Navy 
Training  Station  at  Great  Lakes,  111.,  advocating  the  building  of  sea 
giants  by  the  United  States. 

PROVIDENCE,    MARCH    2() 

Subject:  Planning-Room  Functions,  F.  E.  Cooper. 

PHILADELPHIA,    MARCH    27 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  .Vmerican 
Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers.  Address:  District 
Heating,  Walter  J.  KHne. 

PROVIDENCE,    MARCH    28 

Addresses  on  The  Engineer  and  Organization  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis, 
President.  Am.Soc.M.E.,  George  H.  Pegram,  President,  Am.Soc.C.E., 
and  Harold  W.  Buck,  President,  A.I.E.E. 
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PHILADELPHIA,   MARCH  30 

Banquet  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  in  honor  of  the  40th 
anniversary  of  The  Engineers*  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

NEW   ORLEANS,   APRIL  2 

Joint  meeting  with  the  New  Orleans  Association  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. Subject:  Preparedness,  A.  M.  Lockett.  Published  in  The 
Journal,  June  1917. 

BOSTON,   APRIL  4   AND  5 

Joint  meeting  with  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
First  session  held  at  the  Engineers'  Club  on  the  evening  of  April  4. 
The  technical  session  was  devoted  to  the  general  subject  of  Recent 
Developments  in  Steam  Greneration.  Papers:  Developments  in  Fuel 
Oil  vs.  Coal,  Frederick  Ewing;  Up-to-date  Stoker  Practice,  Sanford 
Riley;  High  Pressures  and  Temperatures  in  a  Modem  Station,  I.  E. 
Moultrop;  High-Temperature  Insulation  of  Boiler  Settings,  P.  A. 
Boeck.  Prof.  L.  S.  Marks  also  reviewed  the  recent  work  of  Messrs. 
Kreisinger,  Ovitz  and  Augustine  on  Combustion  in  Hand-Fired 
Boilers. 

Afternoon  session,  April  5,  on  Isolated  Plants  and  Central  Stations. 
Papers:  Principal  Factors  in  the  Selection  of  Sources  of  Power, 
Walter  N.  Polakov;  Interesting  Isolated  Power  Plants,  A.  R.  Meek; 
An  Isolated  Power  Plant  in  Connection  with  a  Factory  near  Boston, 
William  G.  Starkweather;  Engineering  Features  and  Results  at  the 
Holyoke  Municipal  Plant,  John  J.  Kirkpatrick;  Cooperation  Be- 
tween Isolated  Plants  and  Central  Stations,  Percival  R.  Moses  and 
W.  F.  Schaller. 

Evening  session,  April  5,  on  Developments  of  Prime  Movers,  Con- 
densers^ Auxiliary  Equipment,  Etc.  Papers:  The  Discussion  of 
Engineering  Subjects  by  Engineering  Societies,  brief  address  by  John 
A.  Stevens;  Engineering  Features  of  Combined  Heat  and  Power 
Distribution,  R.  A.  Langworthy;  Turbine  Development  in  Recent 
Years,  brief  address  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Loewenstein;  Recent  Developments 
in  Condensers  and  Modern  High  Vacuum,  Charles  H.  Bromley. 

BUFFALO;    APRIL   4 

Address:  Vocational  Training,  Arthur  S.  Hurrell. 
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CHICAGO,   APRIL  4    ' 

Dinner  Meeting.  Address:  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding,  J.  Philip 
Furbeek. 

NEW   YORK,    APRIL    10 

Paper:  Standards  of  Business  Success,  Earle  Buckingham. 

BIRMINGHAM,   APRIL    11 

Address:  Technical  Writing,  Prof.  M.  Thomas  Fullan. 

ST.   LOUIS,   APRIL    11 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Club.  Paper:  Some  Unusual 
Applications  of  the  Diesel  Engine,  H.  R.  Setz.    Illustrated. 

BALTIMORE,   APRIL    12 

Address:  Munitions  and  Preparedness,  Alten  S.  Miller. 

MERIDEN,   APRIL    12 

Address  by  E.  P.  BuUard  on  the  Bullard  Machine  Company's  new 
employment  plan. 

BUFFALO,   APRIL   18 

Paper:  A  History  of  Aviation,  Charles  M.  Manly. 

ST.   LOUIS,    APRIL    18 

Subject:  Refrigeration  Problems  of  a  Modem  Hotel. 

NEW   HAVEN,   APRIL    19 

Spring  Meeting.  Afternoon  Session:  Paper:  Water  Works  Pump- 
ing Engines,  Herbert  C.  Nickerson,  followed  by  excursions  to  the  large 
pumping  stations  at  Lake  Whitney  and  Lake  Saltonstall. 

Evening  Session:  Papers:  The  Development  of  the  Centrifugal 
Pmnp,  F.  F.  Nickel,  illustrated;  Pumping  Machinery  for  Industrial 
Purposes,  H.  M.  Chase,  illustrated. 

DETROIT,    APRIL   20 

Dinner,  followed  by  address  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Artist,  Phil- 
osopher and  Engineer,  John  W.  Lieb. 

PROVIDENCE,   APRIL   23 

Subject:  Routing  —  Principles,  Machine  Symbols. 
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PHILADELPHIA,   APRIL  24 

Paper:  Recent  Developments  in  V-Notch  Weir  Measurement, 
D.  Robert  Yarnall.     Illustrated. 

BUFFALO,   MAY  2 

Election  of  Officers:  President,  F.  A.  Lidbury;  First  Vice- 
President,  D.  W.  Sowers;  Secretary,  F.  B.  Hubbard;  Treasurer, 
W.  M.  Dollar;  Directors,  H.  B.  Alverson,  F.  E.  Cardullo. 

PROVIDENCE,   MAY  2 

Second  annual  banquet  of  Providence  Engineering  Society. 
Addresses  by  Mayor  Gainer,  Capt.  M.  de  Jamy,  Capt.  Nathan  Horo- 
witz, M.  S.  Davidson,  Dr.  Ira  N.  HoUis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E., 
and  Prof.  Albert  Van  Hecke. 

MERIDEN,   MAY  3 

Illustrated  Lecture:  The  Steam  Turbine,  J.  Breslav. 

NEW  YORK,   MAY  8 

Illustrated  Address:  The  Poppet-Valve  Steam  Engine,  Siegfried 
Rosenzweig.    Published  in  The  Journal,  September  1917.     . 

MINNESOTA,   MAY    10 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Coke  and  Its  By-Products,  K.  C.  Richards. 

BIRMINGHAM,   MAY    16 

Annual  Meeting.  Moving  pictures  illustrating  the  old  and  new 
methods  of  cooking  —  coal  vs.  electricity,  followed  by  an  address  by 
R.  E.  Brakeman,  Section  Chairman,  giving  a  review  of  the  progress 
the  past  year.  Election  of  Officers:  Chairman,  J.  H.  Klinck;  Vice- 
Chairman,  W.  P.  Caine;  Secretary,  J.  G.  Hatman;  and  Paul  Wright 
and  R.  E.  Brakeman. 

ST.   LOUIS,   MAY    16 

Subject:  The  Measuregraph,  W.  R.  Blair. 

CHICAGO,   MAY    18 

Address:  The  War  Situation  of  Today,  S.  J.  Duncan-Clark. 
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PROVIDENCE,   MAY   21 

Subject:  Time  and  Motion  Study. 

PHILADELPHIA,   MAY   22 

Address:  Engineering  of  Men,  Willard  Beahan. 

WORCESTER,   JUNE  5 

Address  by  Dr.  Ira  N.  Hollis,  President,  Am.Soc.M.E.,  on  the  war 
situation. 

BUFFALO,   JUNE   7 

Illustrated  talk  by  Chester  L.  Lucas  on  the  manufacture  of  9.2-m. 
high-explosive  howitzer  shells. 

WORCESTER,    JUNE   28 

Motion-picture  film  shown,  representing  the  manufacture  of 
9.2-in.  howitzer  shells. 

THE   SPRING    MEETING 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO,   MAY  21   TO   24 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ma}*- 
21  to  24,  with  headquarters  at  the  Hotel  Sinton,  was  by  far  the  beet 
attended  midyear  convention  in  its  history,  the  total  registration 
being  868,  of  which  410  were  members. 

The  professional  program,  in  charge  of  the  Conunittee  on  Meet- 
ings, arranged  for  seven  professional  sessions:  two  munitions  ses- 
sions, one  general  session,  one  machine-shop  session,  one  gas-power 
session,  an  industrial-safety  session,  and  one  joint  session  with  the 
National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association.  On  account  of  the 
Uvely  interest  developed  in  the  discussion  of  the  munitions  papers, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  a  third  session  for  the  purpoee. 

The  joint  session  with  the  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation was  a  noteworthy  event  arranged  by  the  Local  CkHnmittees 
to  show  the  consideration  which  is  being  given  in  Cincinnati  to  the 
humanitarian  side  of  engineering.  The  addresses  were  by  Dean 
Herman  Schneider,  the  exponent  of  the  cooperative  system  of  educa- 
tion so  successfully  developed  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati;  and 
by  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier,  medical  director  of  the  Cincinnati  Milling  Ma- 
chine Company,  who  dealt  with  the  work  of  the  socially  minded  physi- 
cian in  industry.    This  joint  session  was  followed  by  a  timely  motion- 
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picture  exhibition,  arranged  by  Machinery,  showing  the  processes  of 
manufacture  of  9.2-in.  shells. 

As  usual  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  the  Sections  of  the  Society, 
through  their  representatives,  showed  themselves' to  be  very  much 
alive,  and  enthusiastic  conferences  were  held  at  which  there  ^ere 
members  in  attendance  from  eighteen  different  cities. 

The  social  events  b^an  with  an  informal  reception  on  Monday 
evening  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Sinton,  with  an  address  of  welcome 
by  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati  and  reply  by  President  Hollis,  followed 
by  stereopticon  views  and  dancing.  The  important  social  event  for 
members  was  the  smoker  on  Tuesday  evening,  while  the  ladies  were 
entertained  by  performances  specially  arranged  for  the  occasion.  On 
Tuesday  there  was  an  excursion  to  Rookwood  Pottery  and  the  Art 
Museum,  and  in  the  afternoon  an  automobile  ride  to  Fort  Thomas 
and  a  tea  at  the  Hotel  Altamont.  On  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
other  excursions,  shopping  trips,  automobile  rides,  etc.,  were  provided. 
On  Wednesday  all  went  on  the  Island  Queen  to  Fembank  Dam  and 
back,  and  enjoyed  a  deUghtful  afternoon.  A  most  elaborate  enter- 
tainment was  given  on  Wednesday  evening,  after  which  there  was 
dancing.  On  Thursday  afternoon  there  was  a  procession  of  160 
automobiles  bearing  the  party  for  an  afternoon's  outing.  Oppor- 
tunities were  also  given  for  visiting  the  shops  of  the  city,  many  of 
which  have  new  and  modem  structures. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  meeting  in  all  its  features  was  due 
to  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  Cincinnati  Committee.  The  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee  for  this  Society  were:  Fred  A.  Geier, 
Chairman,  G.  W.  Galbraith,  Vice-Chairman;  John  T.  Faig,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  W.  G.  Franz  and  George  Langen;  and  for  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association:  J.  B.  Doan,  Chairman;  A.  H. 
Tuechter,  F.  A.  Geier  and  C.  W.  Walter.  A  large  number  of  sub- 
committees were  appointed,  of  which  the  chairmen  were:  G.  W.  Gal- 
braith, Finance  and  Pictures  Committees;  J.  T.  Faig,  PubUcity  and 
Business  Arrangements  Committees;  H.  M.  Norris,  Entertainment 
Committee;  Mrs.  R.  K.  LeBlond,  Ladies'  Committee;  H.  Ritter, 
Refreshment  Committee;  J.  C.  Hobart,  Jr.,  Dancing  Committee; 
A.  C.  Hoefinghoff,  Properties  Committee;  H.  M.  Wood,  Visits  and 
Costume  Committees;  J.  S.  Louis,  AssembUng  Committee;  George 
Langen,  Information  Bureau;  J.  B.  Stanwood,  Reception  Committee; 
C.  H.  Fox,  Motor  Car  Committee;  Thos.  Elliott,  Transportation 
Committee;  Chas.  S.  Gingrich,  Publication  Committee;  and  R.  S. 
Alter,  Decoration  Conmiittee. 
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PROGRAM 

Monday  Morning,  May  21 
Registration  of  members  and  guests  at  headquarters. 

Monday  Afternoon 
Inspection  trips  to  points  of  interest  in  the  city. 

Monday  Evening 
Informal  reception  and  dance. 

Tuesday  Morning^  May  22 
Business  Meetino 
Committee  reports,  discussion,  new  business. 

SIMULTANEOUS  PROFESSIONAL  SESSIONS 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Tests  of  Uniform  Steam  Traction  Engines,  F.  W.  Marquis. 

Relation  of  Efficiency  to  Capacity  in  the  Boiler  Room,  Victor  B. 
PhiUips. 

Radiation  Error  in  Measuring  Temperature  of  Gases,  Henry  Kreisinger 
and  J.  F.  Barkley. 

Dbyelofment  of  Scientific  Methods  of  Management  in  a  Manufac- 
turing Plant,  Sanford  E.  Thompson,  William  O.  Lichtner,  Keppele  Hall  and 

Henry  J.  Guild. 

Disk-Wheel  Stress  Determination,  S.  H.  Weaver. 

MACHINE   SHOP  SESSION 

A  Foundation  for  Machine  Tool-Design  and  Construction,  A.  L.  De 
Leeuw. 

Machine-Shop  ORGAmzATiON,  Fred  G.  Kent. 

Metal  Planers  and  Methods  of  Production,  Charles  Meier. 

Excursion  to  Rook^'ood  Pottery  and  the  Art  Museum. 

Tuesday  Afternoon 
JOINT  SESSION  WITH  NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS*  ASSOCIATION 

The  Trend  in  Engineering  Training,  Dean  Herman  Schneider. 
The  Human  Potential  in  Industry,  Dr.  Otto  P.  Geier. 

Excursion  to  Fort  Thomas,  Ky. 

Tuesday  Evening 
Smoker  for  members. 
Entertainment  for  ladies. 

Wednesday  Morning^  May  2S 

FIRST  MUNITIONS   SESSION 

Mi^NinoNs  Contracts  and  Their  Financing,  Frederick  A.  Waldron. 
(  )rganizing  for  Munitions  Manufacture,  Arthur  L.  Humphrey. 
Organisation  for  Munitions  Manitfacture,  Harr>'  L.  Coe. 
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Procuring   Special  Machines   for   Munitions   Manufacture,   H.   V. 
Haight. 

Practical  Wartime  Shell  Making,  Lucien  I.  Yeomans. 

Inspection  trips  to  points  of  interest  in  the  city. 

Wednesday  Afternoon 

Boat  ride  to  Fembank  Dam. 
Visits  to  shops. 

Wednesday  Evening 

Entertainment  and  dance. 

Thursday  Morning f  May  2J^ 

SIMULTANEOUS  SESSIONS 
SECOND  MUNltlONS  SESSION 

Munitions  Design  for  Quantity  Manufacture,  J.  E.  Otterson. 

Procuring  MATERiAifi  for  Munitions,  C.  B.  Nolte. 

Limits  and  Tolerances  for  the  Manufacture  of  Munitions,  A.  W. 
Erdman. 

Gages  and  Small  Tools,  Frank  O.  Wells. 

The  Importance  of  Intelligent  Inspection  in  Munitions  Manufacture, 
E.  T.  Walsh. 

GAS   FOWEB   SESSION 

The  Problem  of  Aeroplane  Engine  Design,  Charles  E.  Lucke. 
Test  of  a  Motor  Fire  Engine,  Horace  Judd. 

The  Design  of  Motor-Truck  Engines  for  Long  Life,  John  Younger. 
The  Relation  of  Port  Area  to  the  Power  of  Gas  Engines  and  Its 
Influence  on  Regulation,  J.  R.  DuPriest. 

INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY   SESSION 

Tentative  Draft  of  Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Industrial  Ladders. 
Tentative  Draft  of  Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmis- 
sion Machinery. 

Inspection  trips  to  points  of  interest  in  the  city. 

Thursday  Afternoon 

Motor-car  ride  through  Cincinnati  parks  and  suburbs. 
Visits  to  machine  shops. 
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TESTS  OF  UNIFLOW   STEAM  TRACTION 

ENGINES 

By  F.  W.  Marquis,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  presenU  the  results  of  two  series  of  tests  of  Baker  uni/Uno  steam  trac- 
tion engineSf  many  of  them  being  shovm  graphieaUy  in  the  form  of  curves.  The 
steam  consumptions  of  these  engines  are  compared  with  those  representative  of  the 
older  or  counterflow  type  ^f  engines,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  simple 
uniflow  engine  operating  nonrcondensing  vnth  saturated  steam  has  a  lower  steam 
consumption  than  the  compound  counterflow  engine  under  like  conditions;  and  that 
when  operating  non-condensing  but  with  superheated  steam  it  wtU  have  approxi' 
matdy  the  same  steam  consumption  as  a  compound  counterflow  engine  operating 
condensing  on  saturated  steam, 

A  T  first  thought  it  seems  strange  to  find  refinements  such  as  the 
■^^  uniflow  cylinder  and  the  superheater  in  connection  with  trac- 
tion en^es;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  traction  engines  are 
used  extensively  in  certain  districts  (notably  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  United  States)  where  fuel  is  very  expensive,  and  water  has  to 
be  hauled  many  miles,  the  reason  for  taking  advantage  of  every 
means  for  reducing  coal  and  water  consumption  becomes  apparent. 

2  It  was  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  in  the  spring 
of  1915  and  again  in  the  spring  of  1916,  that  tests  of  Baker  uniflow 
traction  engines  were  imdertaken  as  thesis  work  by  members  of  the 
senior  class  of  the  Mechanical  Engineering  Department  of  The  Ohio 
State  University.^ 

DESCRIPTION    OP    ENGINBS    TESTED 

3  The  engine  tested  in  1916  was  almost  identical  with  that 

tested  in  1915,  except  that  in  1916  the  boiler  was  supplied  with  a 

« 

^  In  1915  the  work  was  done  by  L.  R.  Baker,  J.  F.  Buehner,  and  A.  R. 
Furnaa;  in  1916  by  R.  K.  Codner,  A.  F.  Landefeld,  and  C.  E.  Weir,  with  the 
aasistanoe  of  L.  R.  Baker. 


Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,   May   1917,  of  The 
Amebican  Socistt  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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smokebox-type  superheater.  The  piston  displacement  of  the  engine 
tested  in  1916  was  8^  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  the  engine  tested 
in  1915  and  the  water  heating  surface  of  the  boiler  24}  per  cent 
larger.  Both  machines  were  made  by  the  A.  D.  Baker  Company, 
of  Swanton,  Ohio,  and  in  accordance  with  their  standard  dedgns, 
except  for  the  uniflow  cylinder  and  the  superheater  which  were  then 
in  process  of  development. 

TABLE  1    PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  BAKER  UNIFLOW 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Engine  uatd 
in  1016 


Engine  QMd 
in  1916 


Enodcs 


Nominal  honepower 

Nominal  r.p.m 

Diameter  of  cylinder 

Stroke 

Diameter  of  piston  rod 

Diameter  of  flywheel 

Face  of  flywheel 

Diameter  of  crankshaft 

Length  of  crankshaft 

Diameter  of  crankpin 

Boiler 

Number  of  tubes 

Outside  diameter  of  barrel 

Length  of  firebox 

Width  of  firebox 

Diameter  of  tubes 

Length  of  tubes 

Grate  area 

Firebox  heating  surface 

Tube  heating  surface 

Total  water  heating  surface 

Superheater  heating  surface 


40 
In. 

29 

96 

22i 
3 

78 

Sq.ft 
6.56 

33.6 
123.2 
146.8 


64 

In. 

33 

40 

36 
3 

73 

Sq.ft. 
6.94 

39.1 
163.6 
183.7 
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4  In  Figs.  1  and  2  are  views  of  the  engine  tested  in  1916  as 
arranged  for  the  tests.  The  principal  dimensions  of  both  engines 
are  given  in  Table  1.  Besides  the  uniflow  cylinder  and  the  super- 
heater, the  feature  of  particular  interest  is  the  valve  gear,  which 
deserves  special  attention  and  will  later  be  described. 

CYLINDER    AND    VALVES 

5  Figs.  3  and  4  show  cross-sections  through  the  uniflow  cylinder 
and   valves.    There   are   triple-ported   admission   valves,   and   an 
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auxiliary  exhaust  valve  which  causes  the  point  of  compresmon  to 
come  late  in  the  stroke,  inatead  of  at  the  point  where  the  piston  covers 
the  main  exhaust  ports  as  is  the  case  with  all  uniflow  en^nes  not 
provided  with  some  form  of  auxiliary  exhaust  valve. 

6  The  operation  of  the  valves  can  best  be  expl»ned  by  following 
their  movement  as  the  piston  moves  through  one  stroke.  Suppose 
the  piston  to  be  moving  toward  the  right  and  nearing  the  end  of  its 
stroke;  that  is,  that  it  is  just  a  little  to  the  left  of  its  position  in  li^g. 
3.  The  admistdon  valves  (at  the  top)  will  then  be  a  httle  to  the  right 
of  the  position  shown,  and  moving  towards  the  left.     The  auxiliary 


exhaust  valve  F  (at  the  bottom  of  the  figure)  will  be  at  the  extreme 
right  end  of  its  travel,  and  stationary. 

7  When  the  edge  J  of  the  piston  uncovers  the  ports  at  the  center 
of  the  cylinder,  exhaust  commences.  About  the  same  time  the 
cavity  A  in  the  admission  valve  uncovers  the  port  at  the  end  of 
passage  B  and  allows  live  steam  to  flow  from  E  (see  Fig.  4),  through 
passage  B,  cavity  A  and  passage  D  into  chamber  N  at  the  end  of 
auxiliary  exhaust  valve  F.  This  causes  valve  F  to  move  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  its  travel,  closing  the  auxiliary  exhaust  port  K  and  open- 
ing the  auxiliary  exhaust  port  JC,.  Exhaust  is  then  taking  place 
both  through  the  main  exhaust  ports  and  through  auxiliary  exhaust 
port  X,.     An  instant  after  the  auxiliary  exhaust  valve  moves  and 
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just  before  the  piston  reaches  the  end  of  its  stroke,  admission  takes 
place  through  the  three  ports  C. 

8  As  the  piston  starts  on  the  return  stroke  towards  the  left,  ex- 
haust takes  place  through  the  main  exhaust  ports  at  the  center  of  the 
cylinder  until,  early  in  the  return  stroke,  they  are  covered  by  the 
piston.  The  steam  still  in  the  cylinder  continues  to  exhaust  through 
auxiliary  exhaust  port  ^i  until  the  piston  covers  this  port,  late  in  the 
stroke,  when  compres^on  starts.  Meanwhile  live  steam  has  been 
admitted  on  the  other  aide  of  the  piston  until  the  admission  valve  has 


returned  and  cut-off  has  occurred.  After  cut-off  and  dunng  ex- 
pansion, the  live  steam  in  chamber  N,  at  the  head  of  the  auxiliary 
exhaust  valve,  is  free  to  expand  through  pass^e  L  and  do  work  on 
the  piston.  This  passage  L  enters  the  auxiliary  exhaust  valve 
chamber  at  such  a  point  that  when  the  valve  is  thrown  some  &team 
is  trapped  between  it  and  the  end  of  the  valve  chamber,  thus  cush- 
ioning it  and  preventing  pounding. 


THE    VALVE    GEAR 


9    The  admisfdon  valves  are  drii 
1  very  similar  to  the  Baker  gear  i 


[)  by  a  Baker  valve  gear,  which 
w  being  used  so  extensively  in 
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TESTS  OF  UNIFLOW  BTEAH  TRACTION  ENGINSS 


13  In  1916  a  superheater  was  placed  in  the  smokebox.  It  is 
shown  in  place  in  Fig.  7,  and  removed  in  Fig.  8.  It  consists  of  a  ver- 
tical cast-iron  header  into  which  tubes  are  inserted,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  Steam  enters  through  pipe  A,  Fig.  9,  which  leads  from  the 
steam  dome  and  passes  to  the  front  section  of  the  header.  It  then 
passes  back  through  the  \-m.  pipes  and  forward  through  the  l|>in. 
pipes  into  the  back  section  of  the  header.  Thence  it  passes  through 
pipe  B  to  the  steam  chest. 


METHOD    OF    PROCEDURE 


14    The  tests  were   conducted  in  the  Mechanical  Engineering 
Laboratory  of  The  Ohio  State  University  and  in  general  the  methods 
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N  Shokebox  of  BoiutR 


recommended  in  the  A.S.M.K.  Power  Test  Code  were  followed.  All 
coal  fired  was  weighed,  sampled,  analyzed  and  the  calorific  value 
determined.  The  feedwater  was  weighed  and  correction  made  for 
injector  overflow  and  other  wastes.  The  quality  of  ateam  was  taken 
by  means  of  a  Barrus  throttling  calorimeter,  the  sampling  pipe  being 
located  in  the  path  of  the  steam  as  it  left  the  steam  dome.  Smoke- 
box  temperatures  were  determined  by  means  of  a  thermocouple  and 
the  smokebox  gases  were  sampled  continuously  and  analysed  by 
means  of  an  Orsat  apparatus.  Indicated  and  brake  horsepower  aod 
revolutions  per  minute  were  all  carefully  determined.  All  instru- 
ments were  calibrated  and  corrections  applied  where  necessary. 
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15    The  teetB  were  run  with  the  throttle  valve  wide  open,  and 
except  where  otherwise  noted  it  was  attempted  to  maintain   the 


8      SUPERHEATBR  ReMOVBD  PROM  BOILUB 


speed  constant  at  250  r.p.m.     During  the  preliminary  running  pre- 
ceding each  test  the  brake  load  was  adjusted  so  that  the  de^red 


SUPEHHEATEH 


Speed  was  obtained  when  the  throttle  valve  was  wide  open.     During 
each  run  all  conditions  were  maintained  as  constant  as  possible. 
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TESTS  OF  UNIFLOW  STEAM  TRACTION  ENGINES 


PROGRAM    OF    TESTS 

16  First  Series.  The  1915  series  consisted  of  17  tests  with  vari- 
ous boiler  pressures  ranging  from  125  lb.  gage  to  175  lb.  gage,  and 
various  cut-oflfs  ranging  from  6  per  cent  to  49  per  cent  of  the  stroke. 
Saturated  steam  was  used  throughout  this  series,  and  the  approximate 
speed  was  250  r.p.m.  in  all  tests. 

17  Second  Series.  The  1916  series  consisted  of  17  tests,  13  at 
180  lb.  gage  and  4  at  160  lb.  gage.  Nine  of  the  former  were  with 
superheated  steam,  and  four  with  saturated  steam.  Superheated 
steam  was  used  for  the  four  latter  tests.    The  cut-off  in  this  series 


Run  No.l.  Series  of  1915.  125  lb. 
Boiler  Prcssu re, So+u rated  Steam 


Run  No.7.  Series  of  181©   1^0  lb  Boiler 
Pressure,  Superheated  Steam. 

Fig.  10    Sample  Indicator  Diagrams 


varied  from  16  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  of  the  stroke.  The  approxi- 
mate speed  was  240  r.p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  three  short  runs 
which  were  made  with  variable  speed  to  secure  data  concerning  the 
relation  between  speed  and  power. 

RESULTS 

18  A  summary  of  the  results  having  to  do  with  engine  perfor- 
mance is  given  in  Table  2,  and  in  Table  3  will  be  found  a  summary 
of  results  having  to  do  with  the  boiler  and  with  the  overall  perfor- 
mance. Many  of  these  results  are  also  presented  graphically  in 
Figs.  11,  12  and  13. 

19  In  Fig.  10  are  two  sample  sets  of  indicator  diagrams,  one  with 
a  rather  early  and  the  other  with  a  much  later  cut-off.    They  show 


fctu* . 
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a  remarkable  lack  of  wire-drawing  during  admission,  and  sharp  cutKifF 
for  a  slide-valve  en^ne  running  at  such  a  high  speed  (250  r.p.m.). 
The  drop  in  the  early  part  of  the  expanfdon  Une  of  the  diagrams  with 
an  early  cut-off,  and  that  in  the  admisidon  line  of  the  digrams  with 
the  later  cut-off,  is  caused  by  the  steam  flowing  into  the  auxiliary  ex- 
haust-valve chamber  at  the  instant  the  piston  uncovers  the  port 
leading  to  this  chamber. 

20  The  curves  in  Fig.  11  show  the  relation  between  steam  con- 
sumption in  pounds  per  i.hp-hr.  and  i.hp.  for  both  the  series  of  1915 
and  the  series  of  1916,  under  the  different  conditions  of  running. 
Reference  to  this  figure  shows  that  the  highest  steam  consumption 
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obtained  was  just  under  29  lb.,  which  occurred  at  125  lb.  boiler 
pressure  with  satiu^ted  steam  and  at  approximately  60  i.hp.  The 
lowest  steam  consumption  obtained  in  any  single  test  was  18.2  lb. 
per  i.hp-hr.,  in  the  series  of  1916,  with  180  lb.  boiler  pressure  and  118 
deg.  superheat,  at  about  72  i.hp.  Reference  to  the  curve  shows, 
however,  that  this  point  was  abnormally  low,  the  lowest  point  on  the 
curve  being  19,1  lb.  per  i.hp.  per  hour. 

21  The  total  range  of  steam  consumption,  from  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions  of  high  overload  and  low  boiler  pressure  (125 
lb.)  with  saturated  steam,  to  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  eco- 
nomical load  and  high  boiler  pressure  (180  lb.)  with  superheated 
steam,  was  only  from  29  to  19  lb.,  or  10  lb. 
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TESTS  OP  UNIFLOW  STEAM  TRACTION   ENGINES 


TABLE  2    SUMMARY  OF  ENGINE  RESULTS 


Labora- 
tory 
symbol 

Length 

of 

test. 

min. 

;  R.p.m. 

Boiler 
press.  1 
lb.  per 
sq.  in. 
sac* 

Super 
heat, 
deg. 
fahr 

Avg.  1 
out-  1 
off.   i 
per 
cent 
of 
stroke! 

I.hp. 

B.hp. 

Meoh. 
eff'y 

1  wt.or 

dry 

steam 

perLbp. 

per  hr., 

'     lb. 

1 

Wt.of 

dry 

■team 

perbJip 

perhr., 

lb. 

1 

Eff'y 
ratio 
bMed 

oa 
Lhp., 

pereent 

1 
1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6     ' 

7 

8 

9 

10 

n 

12 

1 

Series 

or  1915 

1-125-1 

300 

1 

246.9  j 

125.6  1 

1 
0 

15.1 

30.75  1 

27.8    i 

90.4 

27.65 

80.65 

55.9 

2-125-3 

240 

252.3 

125.2  , 

0 

31.7 

47.38 

42.8    , 

90.4 

26.45 

29.25 

58.S 

3-125-5 

180 

259.3  1 

125.0 

j 

0    1 

48.9  i 

59.90 

54.3 

90.9 

28.95 

31.92 

53.7 

4-140-1 

240 

247.6 

141.5 

0 

15.1 

37.58 

32.8 

87.4 

25.45 

29.16 

58.5 

5-140-3 

180 

269.5 

139.5  1 

0 

31.7 

58.48 

52.2    1 

89.4 

26.00 

28.00 

60.0 

6-140-2 

210 

263.6 

140.7 

0 

22.3 

47.95 

42.0 

87.7 

24.80 

28.25 

50.7 

7-140-5 

180 

242.0 

140  3 

0 

49.0 

68.01  , 

61.2    ' 

90.1 

28.55 

31.75 

51.6 

8-155-1' 

240 

258.0 

155.6 

0 

15.1 

45.82 

37.8    , 

82.6 

23.35 

28.25 

61.3 

9-155-3 

180 

254.6 

154.7  , 

0 

28.1 

64.82 

56.7 

87.6 

24.95 

28.50 

57.6 

10-155-2 

240 

260.0  i 

155.0 

0 

20.4 

55.63 

46.4 

83.4 

23.72 

28.n 

60.4 

11-155-3 

180 

253.7  i 

165.2 

0 

28.1 

70.00 

61.6 

88.0 

24.40 

27.73 

57.8 

12-105-1 

210 

260.5 

165.0 

0 

12.0  ' 

45.36 

39.0 

86.1 

25.18 

20.24 

55.8 

13-105-2 

180 

270.0 

165.2 

0 

20.4  1 

59.04 

51.8 

87.8 





•■•••■ 

14-175-1 

210 

251.7 

176.2 

0    , 

12.0  , 

48.83 

42.7 

87.5 

24.40 

27.90 

50.0 

15-175-2 

180 

256.4 

175.5 

0    ' 

20.4 

60.93 

54.8 

90.1 

23  32 

25.90 

60.1 

10-175-3 

180 

258.7 

176.4 

0 

28.1 

74.12 

66.6 

89.8 

23.60 

26.25 

58.3 

17-175-0 

60 

244.8  1 

176.2 

0 

6.2 

33.98 

28.0 

82.5 

26.95 

32.65 

51.2 

Series 

or  1916 

' 

1-160-3 

180 

238.5 

160.0 

124 

30.6 

61.60  , 

55.9 

90.8 

19  6 

21.6 

66.0 

2-160-4 

180 

226.0 

160.0 

130 

41  8 

64.90 

60.8 

95.2 

21.2 

22.7 

60.0 

3-160-2 

180 

232  1 

159.5 

115 

21  3 

46.80 

42.8    1 

91.5 

20.4 

23.4 

63.0 

4-180-1 

240 

253.0 

180.0 

115 

16  7  1 

39.30  ' 

34.2    , 

87.0 

20.4 

23.4 

61.5 

5-180-2 

240 

243  0 

178.5 

117 

21  3 

57.30 

53  3 

93.1 

20  0 

21.5 

62.7 

6-180-3 

180 

245.0 

178.3 

123 

30.6  ' 

71.80 

65  9 

91.8 

19.0 

20.6 

65.4 

7-180-4 

180 

227.0 

179.5  ' 

136  I 

41.8 

79.20 

73.3 

92.5 

20.1 

21.8 

61.4 

g-160-5 

180 

240.2 

158.3 

142 

50.8 

77  90 

74.0 

95.0 

21.7 

22.8 

60.0 

9-180-5 

180 

253.8  i 

177.4  1 

157 

60.5 

94.10 

87  0 

92.5 

20  5 

22.2 

60.2 

10-180-3' 

60 

282.3 

178.6 

131 

30.6 

73.40 

67.6    ' 

92  2 

19.6    ' 

21.3 

0.6 

ll-180-3« 

60 

230.1 

180.0  ' 

118 

30.6 

72.30 

68  2 

94.3 

18.2 

19.3 

•7.0 

12-180-3* 

15 

257.0 

180.0 

127 

30.6 

71.30 

66  1 

92.8 



13-180-8> 

30 

294.6 

181.0 

181  : 

74.7  ■ 

108.70 

102.8 

94.5 

23.5 

24.5 

n.i 

14-180-2 

180 

240.8 

179.3 

0 

21.3 

52.70 

49  4 

93.7 

26.7 

28.1 

60.0 

15-180-3 

180 

245.0 

179.0 

0 

30.6 

67.60 

64.7 

95.8 

24.7 

25.6 

56.2 

10-180-4  , 

120 

245  0 

178.5 

0 

41  8 

79.00 

74  0 

93.7 

25.7    ' 

27.2 

60.S 

17-180-3 

180 

2380 

178.7 

0 

30  6  • 

66  20 

62  8 

94.8 

«.7    1 

15.7 

50.0 

Column  1:  Laboratory  Symbol.  The  first  term  represents  the  number  of  run;  the  eteond  the 
approximate  boiler  pressure  and  the  last  the  position  of  the  reverse  lever  upon  its  quadrant  mpgrnrnd 
in  notobes  from  the  center  back. 

Column  12:  Efficiency  ratio,  based  on  i.hp.    This  is  the  ratio  between  the  thermal  eflBieian^  of  the 
engine  and  the  thermal  efficiency  of  a  perfect  engine  operating  on  the  Rankine  complete 
cycle.    It  is  equal  to  2545 /IF/f.  where  IF-aotual  wt.  of  steam  per  i.hp-hr.,  and  H-the  adiabatio 
dro0  from  pressure  and  quality  of  steam  furnished  to  engine  to  exhaust  pressure. 

1  Valve  setting  changed  between  runs  No.  8  and  No.  9. 

t  Rons  No.  10.  No.  II.  and  No.  12  ars  short  variable-speed  runs.  Run  No.  13  is  a  short  madaVBa- 
powerrun. 
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TABLE  3    SUMMARY  OF  BOILER  AND  OVERALL  RESULTS 


Tmbol 


1-180-3 

3-l»— ^ 

5-180—2 
^180-~3 
7-180--4 


Length 
of 

test, 
min. 


Boiler 
preoB., 
lb.  per 
sq.  in.. 


Pounds 

of  00*1 

Super- 

fiiwi 

heat. 

i*r»q. 

dec. 

ft.  of 

fahr. 

crate 

surface 

pwhr. 

13 


Equiv. 

evap'n 

persq. 

ft.. 


surface 

perhr.. 

lb. 


14 


Equiv. 
evi4)'n 
persq. 
ft.  total 
(inc. 
super- 
heater) 
heatinc 
surface 
per  hr.. 
lb. 


15 


Equiv. 
evap'n 
per  lb. 
air-dry 
coal, 
lb. 


16 


Effi- 
ciency 
of  boiler 
per  , 

cent 


17 


Wt.  of 
air-dry 
00*1  per 
b.  hp. 
pwhr., 
lb. 


18 


Skrixs  of  1915 


1-1»-1. 

300 

2-U5-a 

240 

3-125-CS 

180 

*-14<^-i 

240 

5-144^-S 

180 

«-14(^^ 

210 

7-14(KS 

180 

8-15S-X 

240 

9-15^-^ 

180 

10-155-^ 

240 

11-11^-^ 

180 

12-1»-:E 

210 

1J-1»-^ 

180 

1*-17S-X 

210 

IS-175^^ 

180 

lf-175->3 

180 

17-175-0 

60 

125.6 

0 

125.2 

0 

125.0 

0 

141.5 

0 

139.5 

0 

140.7 

0 

140.3 

0 

155.6 

0 

154.7 

0 

155.0 

0 

165.2 

0 

165.0 

0 

165.2 

0 

176.2 

0 

175.5 

0 

176.4 

0 

176.2 

0 

22.2 
32.0 
46.1 
25.1 
39.6 
31.6 
58.6 
27.7 
45.0 
36.2 
48.9 
31.8 
88.1 
83.0 
39.7 
49.6 
21.3 


7.62 

11.00 

15.25 

8.59 
12.97^ 
10.62 
16.90' 

9.63 
14.10 
11.61 
14.89 
10.10 

10.50 

12.40 

15.20 

8.72 


Sbrhs  or  1916 


180 

180 

180 

240 

240 

180 

180 

180 

180 

60 

60 

15 

30 

180 

180 

120 

180 


160.0 
160.0 
159.5 
180.0 
178.5 
178.3 
179.5 
158.3 

m.4 

178.6 
180.0 
180.0 
181.0 
179.3 
179.0 
178.5 
178  7 


124 

130 

115 

115 

117 

123 

136 

142 

157 

131 

118 

127 

181 

0 

0 

0 

0 


27.1 
32.6 
22.1 
18.5 
26.6 
31.3 
37.2 
38.8 
45.1 
32  8 
29.4 


8.12 

9.13 

6.47 

5.47 

7.71 

9.13 

10.65 

11.26 

12.80 

9.60 

8.74 

16.77 
8.71 
11.15 
13.38 
10.80 


6.92 

8.43 

7.90 

7.95 

5.54 

8.34 

4.68 

8.47 

6.62 

8  36 

7.80 

8.45 

9.14 

8.16 

9.56 

8.27 

11.04 

8.18 

8.23 

8.35 

7.49 

8.48 

14.72 

7.20 

8.24 

7.97 

7.36 

8.18 

Over- 
all 
effi- 
ciency, 
per  cent 


19 


8.38 

57.1 

4.67 

3.85 

8.45 

57.5 

4.35 

4.10 

8.11 

55.2 

4.94 

3.63 

8.41 

57.4 

4.45 

4.02 

8.02 

54.6 

4.41 

4.04 

8.26 

56.3 

4.36 

4.11 

7.77 

52.8 

5.10 

3.52 

8.46 

57.6 

4.28 

4.18 

7.83 

53.3 

4.58 

3.92 

7.96 

54.4 

4.53 

3.94 

7.57 

51.5 

4.58 

3.90 

7.84 

58.4 

4.74 

Z.77 

4.29 

4.17 

7,88 

53.6 

4.51 

3.98 

7.74 

52.6 

4.23 

4.25 

7.58 

51.7 

4.34 

4.14 

8.87 

60.3 

4.44 

4.04 

58.6 

3.40 

5.38 

55.3 

3.76 

4.80 

57.9 

3.54 

5.14 

58.8 

3.73 

4.90 

58.0 

3.42 

5.32 

58.7 

3.23 

5  65 

56.7 

3.51 

5.19 

57.5 

3.62 

5.04 

56.8 

3.30 

5.11 

58  0 

3.35 

5.45 

58.9 

2.98 

6.13 

50.0 

4.58 

3.98 

57.2 

3.83 

4.77 

56.4 

3.92 

4.64 

51.4 

4.50 

4.06 

56.8 

3  86 

4.78 

ColTmm  1:  Laboratory  Symbol.  The  first  term  represents  the  number  of  run;  the  second  the 
iVfraomite  boiler  pressure,  and  the  last  the  position  of  the  reverse  lever  upon  its  quadrant  expressed 
is  DOtehti  from  the  center  back. 

Cohmuii  16  and  17:    The  superheater,  when  used,  is  considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  boUer. 

Cohmm  19:  Overall  Efficiency.  The  ratio  between  the  heat  equivalent  of  the  work  done  at  the 
bnkt  iRillsy  per  lb.  of  air-dry  coal  fired  and  the  heat  value  per  lb.  of  air-dry  coal. 
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22  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  each  boiler  pressure  tests  were  run 
with  cut-offs  considerably  later  than  the  most  economical.  It  seema 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  engine  should  be  rated  at  approximately 
the  point  of  best  economy.  On  this  basus  the  rating  when  operating 
under  125  lb.  boiler  pressure  would  be  45  hp.  Teste  were  run  from 
about  30  to  about  60  i.bp.  or  from  about  60  per  cent  to  130  per  cent 
of  this  rated  load,  and  over  this  range  the  variation  in  steam  con- 
sumption was  from  approximately  29  to  26},  or  only  about  2i  lb. 

23  If  the  same  reasoning  is  followed  in  connection  with  the 
tests  run  at  180  lb.  boiler  pressure  and  with  superheated  steam    it 
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will  be  found  that  tests  were  run  over  a  range  of  from  approximately 
55  per  cent  to  145  per  cent  of  full  load,  and  that  the  maximum  dif- 
ference in  steam  consumption  over  this  rather  wide  range  was  only 
from  approximately  20J  to  23j  lb.,  or  3  lb. 

24  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  maximum  power  obtuned 
was  108.7  i.hp.  {102.8  b.hp.)  which  was  obtained  with  180  lb.  bcnier 
pressure  and  with  181  deg.  fahr.  superheat,  and  with  a  steam  coo- 
sumption  of  only  23.5  lb.  per  i.hp.  per  hour  (24.5  lb.  per  b.bp.  per 
hour).  This  l)ecomes  particularly  interesting  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  cylinder  diameter  and  stroke  of  this  engine  were  only  9J  in. 
and  10  in.  respectively. 
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25  The  curves  in  Fig.  12  show  the  relation  between  steam  con- 
sumption and  boiler  pressure.  As  the  boiler  pressure  increases,  not 
only  does  the  steam  consumption  decrease,  but  also  the  power  at 
any  cut-off,  and  the  power  at  which  the  lowest  steam  consumption 
occurs  increases.  Curve  A  shows  the  decrease  in  ateam  consump- 
tion with  increase  of  boiler  pressure  at  50  i.hp.,  and  curve  £  at  60 
i.hp.  Curve  C  shows  the  relation  between  the  minimum  steam  con- 
sumption at  each  boiler  pressure,  and  the  boiler  pressure.  The 
power  corresponding  to  minimum  steam  consumption  at  each  pres- 
sure is  shown  by  the  figure  near  each  point  through  which  this  curve 
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is  drawn.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  point 
on  this  curve,  the  power  of  minimum  steam  consumption  increases 
as  the  boiler  pressure  increases. 

26  Curve  A  shows  that  at  50  hp.  the  steam  consumption  decreases 
from  29  lb.  at  125  lb.  to  23.4  lb.  at  175  lb.  pressure,  while  curve  C 
shows  that,  if  the  point  of  minimum  steam  consumption  at  each 
boiler  pressure  is  taken,  the  decrease  is  only  from  26.4  lb.  at  125  lb. 
pressure  to  23.3  lb.  at  175  lb.  pressure. 

27  The  curves  of  Fig.  13  show  the  relation  between  the  pounds 
of  coal  used  per  brake  horsepower  per  hour  and  the  brake  horsepower 
developed.     These  curves  are  naturally  of  the  same  general  shape 
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as  those  given  in  Fig.  11  showing  the  relation  between  steam  con- 
sumptioD  and  indicated  horsepower.  The  inconsistency  in  results 
shown  by  the  fact  that  many  points  are  not  located  on  the  curves  is 
caused  largely  by  the  facts  that  it  was  not  possible  to  mi>.intjdn 
uniform  conditions  of  combustion  during  the  different  tests,  and 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  the  condition  of  the  fuel  bed  such 
that  there  would  be  the  same  amount  of  coal  on  the  grates  at  the 
end  as  at  the  be^nnlng  of  a  run. 

28    It  will  be  noted  that  the  highest  coal  consumption  was 
5.1  lb.  per  b.hp-hr.,  and  that  this  occurred  at  140  lb.  boiler  preesure 


and  til  b.hp.,  while  the  lowest  coal  consumption  obtained  in  any 
mngle  test  was  2.98  lb.  per  b.hp-hr.,  which  occurred  at  180  lb.  bcoler 
pressure,  118  deg.  fahr.  superheat,  and  68  b.hp.  However,  this 
seems  to  be  an  abnormally  low  value,  the  lowest  point  on  any  curre 
being  3.27  lb.,  corresponding  to  180  lb.  boiler  pressure  with  super- 
heated steam  and  at  67.5  b.hp. 

29  As  a  matter  of  interest  from  a  comparative  point  of  view, 
the  steam-consumption  curves  of  a  number  of  the  ordinary  counter^ 
flow  type  of  steam  en^pnes,  both  simple  and  compound,  non-oon- 
den^ng  and  condeuung,  have  been  plotted  on  the  same  sheet  with 
certain  of  the  steam-consiunption  curves  of  the  Baker  uniflow  en- 
gine.   These  curves  are  given  in  Fig.  14.    Information  concerning 
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each  of  the  engines  whose  steam-consumption  curve  is  given  in  this 
figure  will  be  found  below. 

Curve  A,    Simple,  slide-valve  engine,  cylinder  8  in.  by  12  in.,  initial 

steam  pressure  130  lb.  gage,  non-condensing,  and  at  200  r.p.m. 
Curve  B.  Simple,  slide-valve  engine,  cylinder  9  in.  by  12  in.,  initial 

steam  pressure  140  lb.  gage,  non-condensing,  and  at  290  r.p.m. 
Curve  C.  Simple,  slide-valve  engine,  cylinder  15  in.  by  14  in.,  initial 

steam  pressure  115  lb.  gage,  non-condensing,  and  at  225  r.p.m. 
Curve  D,  Same  engine  as  in  case  of  curve  C,  but  operating  condensing. 
Curve  E,  Cross-compound,  slide-valve  engine  cylinders  7  in.  and  13  in. 

by  10  in.,  initial  steam  pressure  150  lb.  gage,  non-condensing,  and 

at  310  r.p.m. 
Curve  F,  Same  engine  as  in  case  of  curve  E,  but  operating  condensing. 
Curve  H,  Tandem-compound,  slide-valve  engine,  cylinders  Si  in.  and 

13i  in.  by  12  in.,  initial  steam  pressure  115  lb.  gage,  condensing, 

and  at  280  r.p.m. 
Curve  O.  Simple  uniflow  engine,  cylinder  8}  in.  by  lOJ  in.,  initial  steam 

pressure  125  lb.  gage,  non-condensing,  and  at  250  r.p.m. 
Curve  /.  Same  engine  as  in  case  of  curve  O,  but  with  175  lb.  gage  boiler 

pressure. 
Curve  K.  Simple  imiflow  engine,  cylinder  9i  in.  by  10  in.,  initial  steam 

pressure  180  lb.  gage,  superheat  approximately  130  deg.  fahr.  non- 
condensing,  and  at  approximately  240  r.p.m. 


COMPARISONS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

30  It  will  be  seen  that  the  uniflow-engine  curves  selected  are 
those  representing  the  poorest  and  the  best  results  obtained  with 
saturated  steam,  and  the  best  results  obtained  with  superheated 
steam. 

31  A  study  of  this  set  of  curves  (Fig.  14)  shows  that  the  poorest 
results  obtained  with  the  uniflow  engine,  namely,  those  of  curve  G, 
obtained  with  saturated  steam  at  125  lb.  pressure,  are  better  than  the 
best  results  obtained  with  any  of  tl^  simple  engines,  even  when 
operating  condensing,  and  almost  the  same  as  those  obtained  with 
the  compound  non-condensing  engine  shown  by  curve  E,  The  steam 
consumption  of  the  uniflow  engine  at  175  lb.  pressure  with  saturated 
steam  running  non-condensing  is  lower  than  that  obtained  with  the 
compound  non-condensing  engine  at  150  lb.  pressure  shown  by 
curve  E.  Also  the  steam  consumption  of  the  uniflow  engine  with 
180  lb.  steam  pressure  and  130  deg.  superheat  was  lower  than  that 
of  the  compound  condensing  engine  with  150  lb.  steam  pressure 
shown  by  curve  F. 

32  Thus  it  is  seen  that  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  tests 
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reported  in  this  paper  and  the  information  presented  by  Fig.  14, 
which  is  thought  to  represent  fairly  the  average  practice  for  small 
simple  and  compound  engines  of  the  older  or  counterflow  type, 
the  simple  uniflow  engine  operating  with  saturated  steam  and  non- 
condensing  is  able  to  surpass  in  economy  of  steam  consumption  the 
compound  counterflow  engine  when  operating  under  similar  condi- 
tions. Also  that  the  simple  uniflow  engine  operating  non-condens- 
ing but  with  superheated  steam  will  have  approximately  the  same, 
or  slightly  less,  steam  consumption  than  the  compound  counterflow 
engine  operating  condensing  but  with  saturated  steam. 

33  On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions  it  seems  probable  that  the 
simple  uniflow  engine  will  prove  a  serious  competitor  of  the  compound 
counterflow  type,  since  it  is  not  only  more  economical  in  its  use  of 
steam,  but  also  simpler  in  construction,  and  probably  on  that  ac- 
count lower  in  first  cost. 


DISCUSSION 

E.  T.  Adams  (written).  A  moderate-power  steam  traction 
engine  weighs  at  least  300  lb.  per  hp.  It  is  therefore  far  too  heavy 
for  ordinary  farm  work  and  is  really  a  portable  power  plant,  with  its 
earning  power  practically  limited  to  the  threshing  season.  It  is 
another  example  of  a  type  of  machine  all  too  common  on  the  farm 
which  disintegrates  from  idleness  rather  than  from  use.  The  short 
earning  and  long  rusting  seasoas  are  the  vital  disease  affecting  the 
traction  engine.  The  remedy  is  a  longer  earning  season,  which  may 
be  secured  by  any  change  which  will  reduce  the  weight  of  these 
machines  to  a  figure  approaching  100  lb.  per  hp.,  thus  making  them 
available  for  plowing,  disking,  harrowing  and  seeding,  as  well  as  for 
threshing  and  other  belt  work.  Increased  economy  could  make  this 
possible,  but  a  minor  increa.sc  would  not  be  sufficient  —  it  would 
have  to  be  great  enough  to  reduce  greatly  the  size  of  the  boiler,  or 
even  allow  the  use  of  a  new  type. 

The  A.  D.  Baker  Company  certainly  deserve  great  credit  for  their 
endeavors  to  improve  the  economy  of  the  farm  tractor  and  have  made 
a  step  in  the  right  direction,  because,  although  their  coal  consump- 
tion per  b.hp-hr.  in  these  tests  was  greater  than  that  shown  on  sin^^- 
cylinder  tractors  at  the  Canadian  Industrial  Exhibition  tests  in 
Winnipeg  in  July  1913,  the  steam  consumption  per  i.hp-hr.  is  about 
8  per  cent  bettor  when  operating  under  the  same  conditions. 

It  seems  too  bad,  however,  that  they  did  not  go  a  step  further. 
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Their  engine  is  undoubtedly  a  uniflow  engine  to  the  extent  that  it 
takes  steam  at  the  end  of  the  cylinder  and  exhausts  at  the  center, 
but  it  does  not  use  the  thermal  cycle  which  has  made  the  engine 
commonly  known  as  the  uniflow  engine  so  popular  in  Europe  and, 
more  recently,  in  this  country. 

The  advantage  of  this  European  thermal  cycle  is  illustrated  by 
comparison  of  these  tests  of  the  Baker  engine  with  tests  made  by 
Govemment-Ucensed  engineers  on  a  portable  engine  of  approximately 
the  same  horsepower  and  under  the  same  conditions,  built  by  the 
Maschinenfabrik  Badenia,  of  Weinheim.  The  Badenia  engine  had 
a  normal  brake  horsepower  of  120.  The  steam  pressure  was  slightly 
lower  and  the  superheat  slightly  higher  than  in  the  Baker  engine. 
The  Badenia  engine  showed  an  economy  of  13.8  lb.  of  steam  per 
i.hp-hr.  and  1.83  lb.  of  coal  per  b.hp-hr.  The  Baker  engine  therefore 
required  38  per  cent  more  steam  per  i.hp-hr.  and  about  80  per  cent 
more  coal  per  b.hp-hr. 

The  author  does  not  give  the  heat  value  of  the  coal  used  in  the 
trials,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  close  basis  of  comparison  on  the  coal 
consumption.  The  coal  used  at  Winnipeg  had  a  heat  value  of 
14,470  B.t.u.,  and  on  the  trials  of  the  Badenia  engine  the  heat  value 
of  the  coal  used  was  13,800  B.t.u.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  the 
Winnipeg  and  Badenia  trials  were  made  by  experts  not  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  engines  being  tried. 

J.  E.  Emswiler  (written).  It  would  seem  preferable,  in  most 
cases,  to  refer  the  steam  consumption  in  the  curves  to  b.hp.  instead 
of  i.hp.,  and  especially  so  in  these  tests,  where  considerable  dis- 
crepancy appears  if  the  f.hp.  is  plotted  on  b.hp.  Such  discrepancy 
must  necessarily  be  blamed  upon  the  i.hp.  rather  than  upon  the 
b.hp.,  since  the  latter  is  much  more  simply  and  easily  determined  in 
the  tests. 

Table  2  for  the  1916  series  furnishes  some  valuable  information 
concerning  the  influence  of  superheat  on  steam  consumption  for  a 
imiflow  engine. 

Test  7-180-4  was  made  with  a  load  of  73.3  b.hp.  and  a  superheat 
of  136  deg.  Correcting  the  steam  consumption  to  a  load  of  74  b.hp. 
(on  a  tentative  steam-per-hour-per-b.hp.  curve  —  not  shown)  gives  a 
steam  consumption  per  b.hp-hr.  of  21.8  lb.  Test  16-180-4  at  a  load 
of  74  b.hp.  gives  a  steam  consumption  per  b.hp-hr.  of  27.2  lb.  at 
0  deg.  superheat.  This  is  a  gain  of  5.4  lb.  for  136  deg.  superheat, 
or  24.7  per  cent,  which  is  18.2  per  cent  per  100  deg. 
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Again,  test  lO-lSO-3',  at  a  load  of  67.6  b.hp.  and  a.  superheat  of 
131  deg.,  shows  a  steam  consumption  of  21.3  lb.  per  b.hp-hr.  Coi^ 
recting  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  load  of  64.7  b.hp.,  the  8t«am  con- 
Bumption  becomes  21.6  lb.  Test  15-180-3,  at  a  load  of  .64.7  b.hp. 
and  0  deg.  superheat,  gives  a  steam  consumption  of  26.6  lb.  per 
b.hp-hr.  This  is  a  gain  of  4.0  lb.  for  131  deg.,  or  18.5  per  cent,  ^rtiicb 
is  14.2  per  cent  per  100  deg. 

The  average  of  the  two  examples  is  16.2  per  cent  per  100  deg.  of 
superheat,  based  on  the  steam  consumption  which  accompanies  the 
superheat. 
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Applying  this  correction  factor  to  reduce  the  tests  made  witii 
superheated  steam  to  a  common  basis  of  superheat,  say,  130  deg., 
and  plotting  corrected  stefun  per  hour  a^nat  b.hp.,  the  curve  B  of 
Fig.  15  is  obtained. 

The  curve  A  is  obtained  by  plotting  the  steam  per  hour  of  the 
tests  of  both  the  1915  and  1916  series,  at  ISO  lb.  pressure  and  0  dc^. 
superheat,  against  b.hp. 

It  is  very  instructive  to  plot  the  total  steam  per  hour  againat  the 
output,  as  is  done  in  Fig.  15,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  plaoe, 
where  a  number  of  points  are  available,  as  is  the  case  here,  such 
curves  serve  to  distinguish  those  tests  which  are  probably  in  error 
from  some  cause  or  other,  from  those  which  are  accurate.     It  is 
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evident  from  the  curves  in  Fig.  15  that  some  discrepantjy  exists  in 
connection  with  tests  6-180-3,  ll-lSO-S^,  and  14-180-2. 

In  the  second  place,  these  curves  are  instructive  as  exhibiting  a 
characteristic  of  the  uniflow  engine  different  from  that  of  either  a 
counterflow  engine  or  a  steam  turbine.  The  steam-per-hour  curve 
of  the  uniflow  engine  has  a  marked  and  continuous  bend;  while  for 
the  counterflow  engine,  or  steam  turbine,  the  curve  is  usually  straight, 
at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

The  indicator  diagrams  of  Fig.  10  show  a  rise  in  the  back  pressure 
from  the  time  the  central  exhaust  ports  are  closed  by  the  piston  until 
the  auxiliary  exhaust  port  is  closed.  This  is  probably  due  to  wire- 
drawing in  the  auxiliary  exhaust  port  and  represents  some  loss. 
Undoubtedly,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  alone,  the  engine 
would  be  better  without  the  auxiliary  port,  that  is,  operating  on  the 
strictly  uniflow  principle.  However,  it  is  presumable  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  additional  port  is  to  secure  greater  capacity,  which  it  does 
by  giving  thicker  diagrams  than  would  be  obtained  without  it. 

I  note  that  the  percentage  of  moisture  which  the  steam  actually 
carried  is  not  given  in  Table  2,  but  the  superheat  is  given  as  0  deg. 
and  the  steam  is  referred  to  as  dry  in  columns  10  and  11.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  author  if  there  was  any  moisture  in  the  steam,  and  if 
so,  what  factor  he  applied  in  correcting  the  steam  to  100  per  cent 
quality. 

George  H.  Barrus  (written).  The  term  "uniflow''  as  used  in 
the  paper  is  a  misnomer,  for  the  engine  described  embodies  a  com- 
bination of  the  uniflow  and  counterflow  principles,  with  the  latter 
predominating.  In  a  purely  "uniflow*'  engine  the  exhaust  steam 
passes  out  through  ports  located  midway  between  the  two  ends  of 
the  cylinder.  In  the  engine  described  there  are  two  sets  of  ports, 
one  located  at  the  middle  and  the  other  at  or  near  the  ends.  With 
light  loads  the  larger  part  of  the  exhaust  steam  goes  through  the  end 
ports,  counterflow  style.  With  medium  and  heavy  loads  quite  as 
much  steam  goes  through  the  end  ports,  counterflow  style,  as  through 
the  central  ports.  The  tests  reported  are  not  therefore  tests  of  a 
"uniflow"  engine,  but  are  tests  of  what  might  well  be  called  a  coun- 
terflow-uniflow  engine,  with  the  counterflow  features  in  the  lead. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  paper,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  showing  that  the 
uniflow  characteristics  possessed  by  the  Baker  engine  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  superior  econonay  reported.  In  fact,  I  cannot  see  that 
these   chaTacteristics  are  sufficiently  pronounced   to  produce  any 
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marked  inHuence  on  the  results.  The  indicator  diagrams  are  not 
materially  different  from  those  that  would  be  given  by  any  coimter- 
flow  engine  having  the  same  valve  gear  and  working  under  the  same 
pressure  and  speed. 

To  justify  the  conclusion  that  the  superior  results  given  are  due 
to  any  uniflow  characteristic,  a  comparison  should  be  made  between 
the  engine  in  question  and  an  ordinary  counterflow  engine  having  the 
Baker  valve  gear,  but  the  paper  makes  no  such  comparison.  All 
that  the  paper  shows,  to  my  mind,  is  the  difference  in  economy  be- 
tween an  engine  having  excellent  steam  distribution,  such  as  that 
obtained  by  the  Baker  valve  gear,  and  ordinary  throttling  slide-valve 
engines  having  defective  steam  distribution,  which  at  best  give  very 
poor  economy. 

TABLE  4    PRINCIPAL  DIMENSIONS  OF  RUBER  TRACTOR 


Boiler 


Number  of  tubes 18 

Outside  diameter  of  shell,  in 41 

Length  of  shell,  in 100 

Diameter  of  tubes,  in 3 

Diameter  of  large  flue  at  front,  in 24 

Diameter  of  large  flue  at  rear,  in 27 

Grate  area,  sq.  ft 6.59  ^  Face  of  fl>'wheel,  in 10 

Total  water  heating  surface,  sq.  ft 173 


Engine 


Nominal  horsepower 18 

Nominal  speed,  r.p.m 290 

Diameter  of  cylinder,  in 9 

Stroke,  in 11 

Diameter  of  piston  rod,  in 1| 

Diameter  of  flywheel,  in M 


If  the  title  of  the  paper  were  changed  to  read  Tests  of  Counter- 
flow-Uniflow  Steam  Traction  Engines,  and  the  term  "counterflow- 
uniflow"  were  substituted  for  "uniflow"  throughout,  the  conclusions 
would  be  less  liable  to  be  misconstrued  than  they  are  in  its  present 
form. 

L.  V.  LuDY  (written).  A  few  years  ago  the  writer  was  called 
uiK)n  to  conduct  a  series  of  testa  on  a  Hul^er  steam  tractor,  which  gave 
some  very  interesting  information.  The  results  of  these  tests  are 
presented  herewith  for  comparison  with  those  reported  in  the  paper. 

The  engine  was  fitted  with  a  common  D-slide  valve  which  was 
unbalanced.  The  l)oiler  was  of  the  marine  type,  having  a  large  flue 
extending  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  boiler,  the  back  end  of 
which  served  as  a  firebox.  No  superheater  was  provided.  The 
method  employed  in  carr>'ing  out  the  tests  was  exactly  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  author.  / 
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Table  4  gives  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  tractor,  and  Tables 
5  and  6  the  general  results  obtained. 

In  the  results  reported  by  the  author  the  maximum  i.hp.  in  per 
cent  of  the  normal  rated  hp.  is  imusually  high,  being  over  460  per  cent 
for  the  1915  engine  and  about  600  per  cent  for  the  1916  engine. 
Similar  results  reported  by  the  writer  gave  this  ratio  of  the  greatest 
i.hp.  to  the  normal  rated  hp.  to  be  over  230  per  cent,  but  in  this  case 
the  engine  was  not  operated  at  maximum  load. 

R.  J.  S.  PiGOTT  (written).  In  considering  the  curves  of  water 
rate  and  boiler  eflBciency  the  writer  has  found  it  expedient  to  make 

TABLE  5    SUMMARY  OF  ENGINE  RESULTS 


length  of  teflt, 
min. 

R.p.m. 

Boiler  pressure. 

lb.  per  sq.  in., 

gage 

Average  cut-off 

in  per  cent  of 

stroke 

I.hp. 

Dry  steam  per 

i.hp.  per  hr., 

lb. 

60 

120 

60 

227.0 
217.3 
206.3 

110.8 
111.7 
112.4 

35  8 
46.5 
53.1 

28.06 
37.68 
42.21 

28.7 
29.7 
29.8 

TABLE  6    SUMMARY  OF  BOILER  RESULTS 


Length  of  test, 
min. 


60 

120 

60 


Boiler  pressure, 

lb.  per  sq.  in., 

gage 


110.8 
111.7 
112.4 


Coal  fired  per 

sq.  ft.  of  grate 

surface  per  hr.,  lb. 


14.3 
24.5 
27.1 


Equiv.  evap.  per 

sq.  ft.  water 
heating  surface 
per  hr.,  lb. 


5.58 
7.75 
8.72 


Equiv.  evap.  per 
lb.  air-dry  ooal,  lb. 


10.25 
8.30 
8.44 


use  of  the  input  and  output,  or  Willans,  line  rather  than  the  water- 
rate  or  eflSciency  curves. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Willians  Une  for  all  throttle-governed 
engines,  and  for  all  turbines,  up  to  the  point  where  the  relay  valve 
opens,  is  substantially  straight.  For  the  automatic  engine  the  Une 
is  represented  by  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  and  is  curved 
upward  more  or  less.  The  valuable  feature  is  that  as  these  Willans 
lines  are  either  straight  or  only  slightly  curved,  and  the  zero  steam 
consumption  always  falls  within  reasonably  well-defined  limits  —  say 
15  to  20  per  cent  of  full-load  steam  consumption  —  the  direction  of 
the  curve  can  be  very  much  more  definitely  settled,  especially  if  the 
tests  vary  considerably  from  average.  The  water-rate  curve  can 
then  be  plotted  from  the  Willans  line. 
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One  feature  in  Fig.  12  which  seems  pecuUar  is  the  crossing  of  the 
lower  boiler-pressure  curves  by  the  175-lb.  curve  at  low  loads.  This 
is  very  unusual,  as  in  all  cases  the  writer  has  seen,  the  raising  of  the 
boiler  pressure  improves  the  water  rate  and  lowers  the  Willans  line  at 
all  loads.  The  crossing  of  the  water-rate  curves  indicates  that  the 
Willans  line  also  crosses  those  at  the  lower  pressures,  giving  a  high 
no-load  steam  consumption,  which  is  extraordinary.  He  would  in 
generalsuspect  an  error,  especially  as  the  tests  seem  short  for  accurate 
results  by  the  feedwater  method.  Quite  large  errors  are  introduced 
by  the  capacity  of  the  system  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  accurate 
indications  of  water  content  of  the  boilers  by  gage  glasses;  the  shorter 
the  test,  the  larger  the  effect  of  the  error. 

A  further  suggestion  to  the  author  is  that  the  results  be  computed 
in  thermal  eflBciency,  Rankine-cycle  eflSciency  ratio,  and  B.t.u.  per 
hr.,  all  referred  to  brake  horsepower;  the  variations  with  i.hp.  are  of 
little  value  for  a  comparison  with  other  types  of  prime  mover. 

The  thermal  eflSciency  is  a  basic  measure  of  the  real  economy; 
so  is  B.t.u.  per  b.hp-hr.  Water  rates  are  not  basic  and  vary  with 
every  set  of  steam  conditions.  The  Rankine-cycle  eflSciency  ratio  is 
a  valuable  means  of  comparing  the  design  of  one  engine  with  another, 
since  it  shows  how  well  the  engine  makes  use  of  its  steam  range, 
although  the  thermal  eflSciencies  may  be  very  different.  For  instance, 
the  eflSciency  ratio  of  a  non-condensing  compound  engine  may  be  as 
high  as  75  or  80  per  cent,  and  its  thermal  eflBciency  only  7  to  10  per 
cent;  that  of  a  condensing  compound,  55  to  60  per  cent,  and  the 
thermal  eflBciency  16  or  17  per  cent;  showing,  as  we  now  well  know, 
the  extremely  low  eflSciency  ratios  of  low-pressure  cylinders  under 
condensing  conditions. 

These  two  eflSciencies  are  the  only  ones  of  value  in  comparing 
steam  results  with  intemal-combustion-engine  results.  Messrs. 
Stott,  Gorsuch  and  the  writer  have  advocated,  in  a  Prime  Mover 
Conmiittee  report  for  the  A.I.E.E.,  1915,  that  the  use  of  water  rates 
be  abandoned  as  not  basic,  and  that  the  above  eflSciencies  be  sub- 
stituted. 

A.  G.  Christie  (written).  The  paper  gives  some  excellent  data 
of  the  effect  of  superheat  in  a  uniflow  non-condensing  engine.  Con- 
siderable emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  comparison  of  the  uniflow  and 
counterflow  engines,  and  Fig.  14  shows  comparative  performance 
curves  for  several  types  of  engines.  It  does  not  seem  that  any  of 
these  curves  show  compound  condensing  units  with  superheat. 
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In  large  power  plants  there  is  a  tendency  to  increase  both  steam 
pressures  and  superheat.  The  tests  in  this  paper  show  the  highly- 
beneficial  e£Fect  of  adding  superheat  in  a  non-condensing  unit. 
Engineers  should  therefore  be  interested  in  the  performance  of  a  small 
imit  with  high  pressure,  high  superheat,  reheating  between  cylinders, 
feedwater  heating  and  condensing. 

When  the  new  laboratories  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  were 
built,  a  76-kw.  Buckeyemobile  was  purchased  from  the  Buckeye 
Engine  Co.  and  direct-connected  to  a  50-kw.  generator.    This  unit 

TABLE  7    PART  OF  RESULTS  OF  TESTS  ON  75-KW.  BUCKEYEMOBILE  « 


Boiler  preosure,  gtkgfi,  lb 

Raceiver  preseure,  gage,  lb 

Vacuum  at  exhaust,  inches  of  mercury 

Superheat  entering  h.-p.  cylinder,  deg.  fahr 

Supwheat  entwing  l.-p.  cylinder,  deg.  fahr 

Temperature  of  flue  gases,  deg.  fahr 

Calorific  value  of  coal  as  fired,  B.t.u.  per  lb 

COf,  per  cent 

Total  i.hp.  of  engine 

Total  b.hp.  of  engine 

Kw.  output  of  generator 

Revolutions  per  minute 

Dry  eoal  per  i.hp-hr 

Ehy  coal  per  kw-hr.,  lb 

B.t.u.  in  coal  consumed  per  kw-hr 

Lb.  of  steam  condensed  per  i.hp-hr 

Lb.  of  steam  condensed  per  b.lM>-hr 

Lb.  of  steam  condensed  per  kw-hr 

Efficiency  ratio  of  engine  based  on  indicated  horsepower  re- 
ferred to  adiabatic  expansion,  per  cent 

Eflliciency  of  boiler  alone,  per  cent 

Efficiency  of  boiler,  superheater,  reheater  and  feedwater 
beater,  per  cent 

Efficiency  of  complete  plant  from  kilowatts  at  switchboard  to 
beat  in  coal  as  fired,  per  cent 


212.4 

212.5 

0.33 

9.65 

27.28 

26.88 

170.0 

185.1 

117.3 

130.2 

422 

427 

14,151 

13.545 

12.38 

13.82 

27.3 

51.2 

23.3 

47.4 

15.57 

31.6 

247.7 

247.6 

2  32 

1.57 

4.06 

2.56 

57,453 

34.540 

10.80 

10.5 

12.05 

11.32 

18.94 

17.0 

64.3 

67.0 

36.8 

55.1 

43  2 

64.6 

5  92 

9.88 

213.4 
22.6 
26.32 
235.6 
126.7 
500 
13,780 
13.34 
83.6 
73.2 
51.5 
247.7 
1.40 
2.27 
31,280 
9.63 
11.0 
15.62 

72.7 
55.4 

66.3 

10.85 


1  Rated  horsepower  of  unit,  75  i.hp.  Cylinders,  Oi  in.  and  12}  in.  in  diameter  by  15  in.  stroke 
(tandem  compound).  Engine  also  drives  a  three-throw  boiler-feed  pump.  Generator,  240-volt, 
50-kw.,  direct-current,  3-wire. 

had  been  used  to  carry  the  summer  light  and  power  load  of  the 
University,  and  for  test  purposes  by  the  students  during  the  winter 
months.  A  portion  of  the  test  results  is  given  in  Table  7,  which 
results  were  obtained  by  members  of  the  senior  mechanical-engineer- 
ing class  in  a  series  of  tests  made  last  winter.  The  unit  was  not 
prepared  especially  for  test  and  was  operated  as  in  general  service. 
It  is  felt  that  the  results  represent  very  closely  average  operating 
conditions,  though  other  previous  tests  have  indicated  lower  coal 
consumptions  at  the  various  loads. 
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The  unit  has  given  very  satisfactory  service  since  it  has  been 
installed,  and  the  operating  and  maintenance  charges  have  been 
quite  low.  American  engineers  can  well  afford  to  give  more  attention 
to  this  type  of  unit  with  the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  fuel  and  labor. 

The  Author.  I  agree  with  Professor  Emswiler  that  it  is  often 
preferable  to  refer  steam-consumption  curves  to  b.hp.  instead  of  i.hp. 
In  the  present  case  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  curves  would  be 
very  sUght,  and  it  was  decided  to  use  i.hp.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
proved  more  difficult  to  find  results  of  tests  of  engines,  with  which  it 
was  desired  to  make  comparisons,  expressed  with  reference  to  b.hp. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Adams's  question,  the  heat  value  of  the  coal 
used  was  approximately  13,700  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  as  fired. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pigott's  suggestion  that  the  fact  that  the  water 
rates  are  not  in  all  cases  lower,  at  all  loads,  with  higher  boiler 
pressure  than  with  lower  boiler  pressure,  indicates  an  error,  and  that 
the  results  might  be  adjusted  with  the  aid  of  the  Willans  lines  so  as 
to  eliminate  this  feature,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  a  Willans  line  is  plotted  for  each  boiler  pressure  of  the  saturated- 
steam  runs,  a  very  clearly  defined  tendency  throughout  for  the 
higher-pressure  lines  to  cross  the  lower-pressure  ones  at  light  loads 
will  be  evident.  It  is  realized  that  the  work  doubtless  contains  some 
experimental  errors,  but  it  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  infer  that 
errors  would  occur  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  consistently  the  same 
thing.  It  does  not  therefore  seem  justifiable  to  adjust  the  results  as 
suggested. 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  the  cyhnder  condensation  will  be 
greater  with  high  boiler  pressures,  due  to  the  increased  temperature 
ranges,  than  with  lower  ones.  It  docs  not  seem  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  as  the  load  becomes  lighter  and  the  cut-off  earlier,  a  point  will 
finally  be  reached  where  the  loss  due  to  increased  cylinder  condensa- 
tion will  overbalance  the  gain  due  to  increased  available  energy,  and 
the  Willians  Unes  cross,  as  actually  indicated  by  the  data  presented. 

I  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Pigott  as  to  the  value  of  the  use  of  the 
thermal  efficiency,  B.t.u.  per  hour  (or  per  minute),  and  the  Rankine- 
cycle  efficiency  ratio,  for  comparison  with  other  types  of  prime  movers. 
The  Rankine-cycle  efficiency  ratios  referred  to  i.hp.  will  be  found  in 
column  12  of  Table  2.    The  others  are  not  presented  in  the  paper. 
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RELATION    OF    EFFICIENCY  TO  CAPACITY 

IN  THE  BOILER  ROOM 

By  Victor  B.  Philups,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Junior  Member 

By  typical  cost  figures  the  author  shows  that  90  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  producing 
steam  is  for  fuel  and  fixed  charges,  {including  labor) .  He  states  that  these  two  charges 
are  of  almost  equal  importance^  and  thai  their  reduction  depends  respectively  on  the 
ailainmeni  of  efficiency  and  capacity.  He  then  sets  abovi  to  establish  the  procedure 
for  determining  the  relation  of  maximum  efficiency  at  various  loads  to  those  variables 
of  operation  which  the  fireman  may  observe  and  over  which  he  must  exercise  control. 
Test  data  on  a  B,  &W.  hoUer  equipped  vjith  a  Taylor  stoker  for  a  very  wide  range 
of  operating  conditions  are  used  to  illustrate  the  procedure  and  to  show  the  validity 
of  the  selection  of  variables. 

The  data  applying  to  the  furnace  and  boiler  are  shovm  respectively  in  charts 
having  efficiency  and  capacity  as  codrdinales,  and  the  interrelation  of  the  operating 
variables  is  indicated^  as  on  steam  chartSy  by  lines  of  constant  values.  These  two 
charts  are  then  combined  into  a  single  chart  having  as  coordinates  overall  efficiency 
and  capacity  of  the  steam-generating  plants  and  which  graphically  represents  the  two 
objects  to  be  sought  —  efficiency  and  capacity  —  in  terms  of  the  variables  of  operation 
through  the  manipulation  of  which  they  may  be  obtained. 

The  striking  test  results  shown  in  the  furnace  operation  chart  are  discussed  in 
an  appendix,  which  also  gives  details  of  the  procedure  employed. 

'T^HERE  are  two  ways  in  which  the  cost  of  producing  steam  may 
be  reduced.  They  are  efficient  operation  and  the  attain- 
ment of  high  capacity  from  equipment.  Table  1  gives  typical  fig- 
ures for  the  various  elements  of  cost  entering  into  the  production 
of  steam,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Cleveland  Railway  Com- 
pany for  the  year  1914.  The  numbers  shown  in  parentheses  refer 
to  the  accoimting  system  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  This  table  shows  the  predominating  importance  of 
fuel  and  fixed  charges,  and  hence  the  importance  of  both  efficiency 
and  capacity  and  their  interrelation. 
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EFFICIENCY  AND   CAPACITTfIN  THE  BOILER  BOOM 


*  2  To  the  end  of  establishing  the  operating  conditions  giving 
maximum  efficiency  for  a  wide  range  of  capacities,  the  writer  has 
made  an  extensive  series  of  tests  for  the  Cleveland  Railway  Company. 
The  tests  were  conducted  under  widely  different  operating  oonditionB 
in  order  to  bring  out  clearly  the  importance  of  the  several  variables 
and  also  to  throw  light  on  questions  of  design.  In  Table  2  is  a  con- 
densed summary  of  the  data  obtained^  together  with  some  notes  as 
to  procedure. 


TABLE  1    COST  FACTORS  IN  STEAM  PRODUCTION 

CUCYBLAND  RaILWAT  CoMTANT 


Fual : 

Water 

Oil  and  miaoellaneous  aupplias 

Maintenance 

Employees 

Depreciation,  4i  per  cent  on  investment 

To  these  must  be  added  interest,  taxes  and  insurance,  7i  per  cent  on  in- 
vestment  


1  (63) 

(2  (54) 

[S  (A5&M) 

4  (4«A47-A&B) 

6  (52-A) 

[6  (60) 


Total  cost  of  producing  steam , 
Fu^  and  fixed  charges 


Per  oent  of  total  ooet 


60.1 
S.4 

0.4 

6.4 

0.6 

11.8 

18.8 
100.0 


60.1 


0.6 
11.3 

18.8 
80.8 


GENERAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    TESTS 

Equipment  (see  Fig.  1).  Taylor  six-retort  stoker  with  extenBion  grate. 
Babcock  &  Wilcox  boiler,  5120  sq.  ft.  heating  surface. 

Duration,  Eight  hours,  preceded  by  preliminary  run  under  test  oonditions; 
setting  under  heat  for  several  days  before  tests,  except  for  Teste 
7  and  8,  which  therefore  show  small  discrepancies  when  referred  to 
boiler  operation  chart.     Readings  taken  every  15  min. 

Personnel.  In  addition  to  regular  operating  fireman  and  helpers,  pecsonnel 
included  six  men  all  of  whom  had  become  thoroughly  familiar  with 
their  duties  through  previous  tests. 

Coal  and  Water.  Both  items  were  weighed  on  newly  calibrated  soalea. 
Coal  sample  taken  from  every  wheelbarrow  and  placed  in  oowed 
receptacle. 

Air  Supply.  Air  delivered  to  furnace  from  fan  was  measured  by  pilot 
tubes  placed  in  air  ducts  and  preceded  by  baffles  to  create  pMiJIftI 
flow;  permanently  located  pitot  tubes  were  calibrated  by  oonqikte 
traverses  in  two  directions  through  the  pipe  and  results  diedced 
with  an  anemometer  and  by  the  calorimetric  method.  Pressure  and 
draft  gages  checked. 

Temperatures,  Obtained  by  thermoelectric  pyrometers,  checked  by  manu- 
facturer before  and  after  tests. 
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Gas  Analysis.  Conducted  by  chemist.  Continuous  samples  taken  during 
consecutive  half-hour  periods.  Sampling  tube  inserted  at  top  of 
first  pass;  lined  with  hard  glass  tubing  and  open  at  end  only;  moved 
in  and  out  so  as  to  get  representative  sample.  Analysis  made  with 
Orsat  apparatus. 

Regulation  of  Fire.  Fuel  bed  was  kept  uniform  and  constant  in  thickness, 
by  very  dose  and  frequent  observation  on  the  part  of  three  different 
men,  all  experienced  firemen. 

Ash  Analysis.  All  ash  was  spread  out  and  crushed  to  about  I i  in.  on  a 
large  concrete  floor  and  dried  before  weighing.  The  sample  for  analy- 
sis was  taken  by  dividing  the  ash  when  evenly  spread  out,  into  a 


TABLE  2    SUMMARY  OF  TEST  DATA 
Clbvkland  Railway  Comtany 


Teat  No. 


1  Fuel-b«d  thickness. 


2  Horsepower  output  of  boiler 

(steam  preesure  160  lb.  saft^ 

3  Dry  coal  per  hour,  lb 

4  Coalanalyau: 

a  B.t.u 


1 


Thin 


452 
1.695 
12.631 


661 
2.450 


4.00 
13.2 


0.46 

0.22 

20.100 


12.718 
4.00 
12.4 


1.33 


6  eulphur,  per  cent 

c  ash.  per  cent 

5  Air  prevure  under  tuyeres 

(inchee  of  water) 

6  Draft  in  combustion  cham- 

ber (inches  of  water) . 

7  Pounds  air  per  hour  by 

meter 

8  Averaceofairby  meterand 

by  analysis,  lb.  per  hr. . . .   25,200 
0  Temperature  of  air,  d^.  i 

fahr 66 

10  Temperature  in  last  pass. . .  I  532 

1 1  Sensible  heat  to  stack,  per  ' 

cent* 14.5 

12  Combustible  in   ash,   per 

cent  loss  > 5.1 

13  CX)loe8« I    0.4 

14  Latent  heat  of  steam  in  flue 
3.5        3.4 


30,000 

32,000 

66 
644 

17.0 

4.0 


15  Overall  efficiency,  per  cent .    70.7 

16  Furnace  efficiency,  per  cent    85 . 2 

17  Output  of  furnace,  boiler  hp.    544 


88.2 
820 


805 

3.700 

12.744 
4.00 
12.6 

2.63 


0.25       0.25 


42,600 

38,500 

68 
734 

14.6 

7.6 


Mediimi 


0.8       10  9 


3.4 


500 

1.060 

12.795 
4.00 
12.4 

0.55 

0.25 

15.700 

17.850 

66 
500 

8.4 

4.6 


736 

3.100 

12.888 
4.00 
11.8 

1.68 

0.27 

30.200 

30.300 

69 
659 

12.1 

10.0 


71.2       63.5     I  66.9 


78.0       75.3 
1.100   {  563 


923 

4.000 

12.944 
4.00 
11.6 

2.79 

0.41 

46.500 

40.250 

70 
771 

14.7 

7.0 


8 


Thick 


6.6       11.2       13.9 


3.4 


604 

718 

2.690 

3.600 

12.802 

12.802 

4.16 

4.16 

12.5 

12.6 

1.03 

2.41 

0.15 

0.15 

20.900 

37.200 

21.000 

34.250 

79 

80 

509 

596 

7.6 

10.4 

17.3 

17.3 

14.8 

11.4 

3  4 

3.4 

3.4 

61  7 

59.7 

49.0 

73.8 

74.4 

56.5 

880 

1.150 

583 

3.4 
52.1 
62.5 
862 


902 

4.320 

12.672 
3.93 
13.2 

3.27 

0.45 

43.500 

42.250 

72 
728 

13.7 

20.0 


3.7 
54  8 
68.5 
1.127 


>  Flue  gas  per  pound  of  coal,  taken  from  items  3  and  8,  to  which  is  added  0.8  pound  for  gasified  coal. 

9  One  sample  for  Tests  7  and  8. 

*  The  CO  analyses,  especially  for  the  overload  tests  (Nos.  3,  6  and  9).  were  probably  somewhat  in 
error  due  to  taking  of  sample  at  top  of  first  paiss  where  gases  were  not  thoroughly  mixed.  During  Test 
9  both  the  oxygen  and  CX)  content  of  the  flue  gas  taken  at  this  same  point  were  high.  There  was  also 
a  marked  amount  of  incandescent  matter  in  the  flue  gas.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  considerable 
combustion  of  CO  occurred  in  the  second  and  last  passes.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
iteme  of  the  heat  balance  for  this  Test  9  added  up  to  a  little  more  than  100  per  cent. 
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l&rge  number  of  aqiuree,  &ad  then  moving  tony  altonato  aquuM 
until  a  oomparativelf  am&ll  sample  for  grinding  vtm  obUined.    Dar- 


ing thiH  reduction  procew  the  a«h  WM  oontintully  mixed  bj  fe 

it  over.    The  samples  were  an&lywd  for  moisture,  oombustible  ftod 

in  some  caaes  for  sulphur  or  vol&tile  conatituent. 


SCOPE  OF  PAPER 
4    This  paper  proposea  for  discussion  the  systematic  treatment 
of  the  steam  boiler  in  rdatjon  to  the  two  fundamental  variableB  — 
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efficiency  and  capacity.  The  efficiency  which  obtains  at  a  given 
capacity  depends  upon  the  interrelation  of  a  large  number  of  variable 
factors  of  operation.  It  is  essential  that  these  factors  be  system- 
atically conceived  and  that  in  a  given  case  some  idea  of  their  relative 
importance  be  formed.  Recent  stoker  developments  to  the  end  of 
greater  flexibility  have  introduced  a  large  number  of  adjustments 
over  which  intelligent  control  must  be  exercised.  This  merely  goes 
to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  less  prejudice  and  more  rational  procedure 
in  boiler-room  design  and  operation. 

5  In  what  follows,  a  classification  of  the  variables  of  operation 
will  be  outlined,  and  a  system  of  testing  discussed,  whereby  their 
interrelation  may  be  established.  The  results  of  the  tests  already 
quoted,  which  were  made  in  accordance  with  this  system,  will  be 
used  by  way  of  illustration.  All  mathematical  treatment  and  detail 
of  procedure  are  listed  in  the  Appendix.  It  should  be  pointed  out  at 
the  outset  that*the  test  data  used  are  necessarily  limited  and  in  some 
respects  incomplete.  Yet  perhaps  they  will  serve  as  a  concrete 
basis  or  example  in  outlining  the  method  of  treatment. 

ELEMENTS    OF   BOILEB   UNIT   AND   BASIC    FACTORS   WHICH 

GOVERN    ITS   PERFORMANCE 

6  The  steam-boiler  unit  is  considered  here  in  relation  to  each  of 
its  two  elements,  the  furnace,  or  heat  liberator,  and  the  boiler,  or 
heat  absorber. 

7  The  furnace  is  a  means  whereby  the  chemical  energy  of  coal 
or  other  fuel  is  transformed  into  sensible-heat  energy.  The  function 
of  the  furnace  is  chemical  reaction  between  the  combustible  fuel  and 
the  oxygen  of  air.  As  such,  it  is  governed  by  the  three  factors,  (1) 
amount  of  air,  (2)  degree  of  air  mixture  and  (3)  time.  These  three 
factors  together  govern  the  rate  of  combustion,  the  completeness  of 
combustion  and  the  resultant  temperature  of  combustion;  in  a  word, 
they  completely  determine  the  nature  of  combustion. 

8  The  boiler  is  a  means  whereby  the  heat  liberated  in  the  furnace 
is  absorbed  and  transferred  to  the  water.  Its  function  is  heat  trans- 
mission and  it/is  governed  by  the  laws  expressing  the  several  modes  of 
heat  transmission  —  conduction,  convection  and  radiation.  It  is 
evident  that  the  factors  which  govern  combustion  likewise  govern 
very  largely  the  heat  transmission  of  the  boiler,  by  the  regulation  of 
temperature  and  amounts  of  gas.  Hence,  it  follows  that  in  the 
end  the  performance  of  the  entire  boiler  unit  may  be  expressed  in 
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terms  of  a  number  of  factors  over  which  the  fireman  either  does  or 
should  be  able  to  exercise  proper  control. 

9  Before  proceeding  with  the  separate  discussions  of  the  two 
elements  of  the  boiler  unit,  it  is 'necessary  to  define  clearly  the  lines 
of  separation  of  the  furnace  and  the  boiler.  It  is  desirable  so  to 
define  furnace  efficiency  and  boiler  efficiency  that  their  product  will 
be  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  unit.^  To  this  end  boiler  efficiency  is 
taken  as  the  ratio  of  heat  absorbed  to  the  heat  available  for  absorp- 
tion, i.e., 

„ heat  in  the  steam 

^     heat  in  steam  and  sensible  heat  in  flue  gas 

Furnace  efficiency  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  heat  available  for  absorp- 
tion by  the  boiler  to  the  heat  in  the  coal,  i.e., 

„    _  heat  in  steam  and  sensible  heat  in  flue  gas 

^  heat  in  coal 

and  • 

E  (overall  efficiency)  =  Ep  X  Eb 

10  This  method  arbitrarily  charges  against  the  furnace  all 
losses  through  the  setting,  such  as  radiation  and  leakage.  Most 
of  these  losses  do  occur  in  the  setting  around  the  furnace  and  so 
this  arbitrary  classification  is  reasonable.  It  also  charges  against 
the  furnace  the  loss  in  latent  heat  in  the  vapor  of  the  discharged 
flue  gases. 

THE    FURNACE 

11  The  ideal  furnace  for  any  form  of  fuel  is  one  in  which  the 
three  factors  of  combustion  mentioned  above  —  amount  and  ad- 
mixture of  air,  and  time  for  completion  of  combustion,  may  be 
regulated  independently.  This  furnace  would  have  wide  limits  of 
efficient  operation  wherein  it  w^ould  be  possible  to  attain  at  once 
both  efficiency  and  capacity.  Unfortunately,  the  present  status  of 
the  art,  particularly  in  regard  to  coal-burning  furnaces,  falls  far 
below  this  ideal. 

12  The  most  important  methods  of  firing  coal  employ  the  chain 
grate  and  the  underfeed  and  overfeed  gravity  stokers.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  time  of  transit  of  coal  decreases  with  increase  of  load 
and  is  not  subject  to  independent  regulation,  and  also  it^  is  impossible 
to  regulate  independently  the  amount  and  admixture  of  air.  The 
factors  of  air  supply  arc  controlled  together,  by  the  amount  of  draft  or 

1  The  definitions  here  used  have  been  dniwn  so  as  to  simplify  the  analysis. 
They  offer  no  radical  change  over  similar  definitions  and,  while  open  to 
objections,  ar^c  simple  and  easily  understood. 
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pressure  and  by  the  condition  of  the  fuel  bed.  These  several  inflexi- 
bilities are  inherent  in  the  present  status  of  the  art.  They  are  seri- 
ous disadvantages  which  may  be  reduced,  however,  by  introducing 
in  other  ways  a  large  degree  of  flexibility. 

13  Since  regulation  of  the  time  element  by  regulation  of  grate 
surface  seems  to  be  impracticable,  the  problem  of  furnace  operation 
becomes  simply  the  problem  of  the  air  supply y  not  merely  over  the 
fuel  bed  as  a  whole  but  in  its  several  parts  separately.  That  flexi- 
bility of  air  supply  will  to  some  extent  compensate  for  inflexibility 
in  time  of  transit,  may  be  illustrated  by  any  of  the  underfeed  gravity 
stokers.  The  grate  areas  of  these  stokers  have  been  proportioned 
to  give  the  proper  time  element  for  rated  capacity.        ^ 

14  For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  Taylor  stoker  used  in  the 
equipment  of  the  Cleveland  Railway  Company's  plant  which  the 
writer  tested.  When  the  capacity  is  increased,  the  air  supply  on 
the  lower  or  coking  grates  cannot  be  increased  enough  to  bum  the 
coal  as  fast  as  it  is  received  from  the  upper  grates.  The  result  is  a 
piling  up  of  coke  and  ash  on  the  dump  and  extension  grates,  causing 
not  only  a  large  loss  from  carbon  monoxide  and  coke  to  the  ashpit, 
but  perhaps  serious  clinker  difficulties.  A  variable  grate  surface 
would  eliminate  this  trouble.  It  could,  however,  be  largely  mitigated 
by  flexible  and  independent  air  control  for  this  section  of  the  fuel 
bed.    This  is  discussed  further  in  the  Appendix. 

FUNDAMENTAL  FACTORS  OF  OPERATION  OF  THE  FURNACE 

15  The  operating  variables  of  the  furnace  are  simply  the  vari- 
ables governing  air  supply.  They  are  (1)  thickness  of  fuel  bed, 
(2)  condition  of  fuel  bed,  and  (3)  pressure  drop  through  fuel  bed. 
These  variables  may  be  regulated  differently  in  different  parts  of  the 
furnace,  but  they  are  in  all  events  the  fundamental  factors  involved. 
They  determine  efficiency  and  capacity.  In  order  to  operate  a 
furnace  properly,  the  interrelations  between  efficiency  and  capacity 
and  the  foregoing  variables  must  be  established. 

16  The  validity  of  this  principle  has  not  been  generally  realized. 
Instruments  for  the  indication  of  certain  variables  have  been  ex- 
tensively used.  Yet  either  the  number  of  instruments  or  the  amount 
of  rational  interpretation  has  been  insufficient.  It  is  only  in  very 
special  and  limited  cases  that  efficiency  or  capacity  is  indicated  by 
a  single  variable  factor  such  as  carbon  dioxide,  or  flue  temperature. 

17  Having  defined  the  fundamental  factors  of  operation,  it  now 
remains  to  select  means  of  indicating  these  quantities  to  the  fireman. 
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The  means  of  indication  necessarily  vary  for  different  typee  of  stokete 
and  furnaces.  With  a  chain  grate  the  thickness  of  fuel  bed  may  be 
readily  measured  and  adjusted,  and  its  condition  is  for  the  most  part 
uniform.  The  draft  in  the  combustion  chamber  constitutes  the 
pressure  drop  through  the  fuel  bed.  Thus  the  cbun  grate  readily 
lends  itself  to  this  system,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  determine  by 
tests  the  relation  of  furnace  efficiency  and  capacity  to  the  operating 
variables.  In  fact,  the  limits  of  expedient  and  efficient  operation 
with  the  chain  grate  are  not  only  narrow  but  readily  apparent.  Tbis 
is  a  salient  feature  of  this  type  of  stoker.    On  the  other  hand,  the 


Htot  Output  of  Furr 

Fia.  2    FuBNACE  Operation  Cbabt.    Tatlob  Sdc-Rbtort  Stoeeb  wits 
Extension  Gbatb 

forced-draft  underfeed  stoker  is  not  by  any  means  so  simple,  and 
here  intelligent  control  is  not  only  effective  but  essential.  In  thia 
case  the  thickness  of  fuel  bed  cannot  be  direcUy  measured,  nor  is  ita 
uniformity  so  much  a  matter  of  course. 

18  The  point  of  primary  importance  is  the  amount  of  air  pushed 
through  the  fuel  bed  and  the  intimacy  with  which  it  is  mixed  with 
the  volatile  matter  forming  in  the  lower  layers  of  green  coal  and  the 
coke  of  the  upper  layers.  Roughly  speakii^,  this  intimacy  increases 
with  the  resistance  to  air  flow.  It  is  the  condition  and  tHf^ifiwtw  of 
the  fuel  bed  that  detenninea  both  the  amount  and  admixture  of  tie. 
The  pressure  necessary  to  force  up  a  certain  quantity  of  air  is  both  a 
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ample  and  an  effective  indication  of  the  mean  condition  and  thickneea 
of  the  fuel  bed;  in  otiier  words,  an  ur-preaaure  gt^  and  an  air  meter 
indicate  the  thickneea  of  bed.  In  stokers  of  sufficient  site  to  warrant 
the  use  of  two  air  ducts,  it  is  necessary  to  duplicate  the  air-measuring 
apparatus.  By  proper  arrangement  of  the  means  of  indication  it 
now  becomes  possible  to  gage  the  uniformity  of  the  fuel  bed  by  com- 
paring the  air  indications  to  the  two  halves.    Thus  all  the  conditions 


Air  Meter 


governing  air  supply  may  be  readily  measured  and  indicated  to  the 
6reman.  In  order  that  he  may  make  proper  use  of  these  indications, 
they  must  be  related  to  the  objects  sought  —  efficiency  and  capacity. 

19  As  an  illustration  of  the  actual  interrelating  of  the  above 
indications,  there  is  presented  in  Fig.  2  a  chart  siiowing  graphically 
the  results  of  the  test«  applying  to  the  furnace 

20  It  may  be  seen  that  this  chart  is  a  graphical  representation 
of  the  principles  outlined  above.     It  shows  how  furnace  capacity 
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and  efficiency  are  functions  of  extremely  simple  variables,  Mid  how 
any  two  of  the  variables  fix  conditions  of  operation.  An  analogy  is 
a  steam  chart  on  which  any  two  conditions  such  as  heat  and  pressure, 
or  quality  and  temperature,  determine  a  point  from  which  the  other 
corresponding  conditions  may  be  found.  The  chart  brings  out  in 
conclusive  manner  the  essential  importance  of  the  variables  selected 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  —  thickness  of  fuel  bed  and  pres- 
sure drop.  So  far  as  the  furnace  as  a  heat  liberator  is  concerned, 
it  establishes  the  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency  for  each  and 
every  load. 

MEASUREMENT    OF    AIR    SUPPLY 

21     Of  the  instruments  used  by  the  writer  in  obtaining  the  results 
presented  here,  the  apparatus  for  directly  measuring  the  air  supply, 
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Air  Meter  tiarome'ter  Deflection 

Fkj.  4    Relation  between  Pressure  Drop  through  Fuel  Bed  and  Air- 
Meter  Manometer  Dkflection,  Fuel  Bed  of  CJonstant  Thickness 

Fig.  3,  merits  perhaps  a  brief  statement.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
employ  the  pitot  tube  with  close  accuracy  for  measuring  the  air  sup- 
ply of  forced-draft  furnaces  and,  even  where  conditions  are  extremely 
unfavorable,  to  obtain  at  least  excellent  relative  results.  The  ma- 
nometer used  in  connection  with  the  pitot  tube  may  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  the  air  duct,  along  with  the  other  boiler  instruments, 
without  impairing  its  accuracy.  When  two  manometers  are  neces- 
sary because  of  two  air  ducts  the  sloping  tubes  may  be  placed  side 
by  side  and  readings  taken  from  a  single  scale.  The  only  time  that 
the  Uquid  levels  will  not  be  side  by  side  will  be  when  the  fuel  bed  is 
not  uniform,  a  condition  recjuiring  immediate  attention  from  the 
fireman.  For  example,  a  hole  will  cau^c  a  very  marked  difference  in 
the  two  manometer  levels. 
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22  Another  principle  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  the 
form  of  air  meter  just  described.  The  pitot-tube  manometers  show 
deflections  increasing  as  the  square  of  the  air  velocities.  Similarly, 
neglecting  the  relatively  small  amount  of  gas  formed  from  the  burning 
coal,  the  pressure  drop  through  the  fuel  bed  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  air  velocities.  Hence,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  relation  between 
this  pressure  drop  and  the  manometer  deflection  is  a  direct  propor- 
tion. Utilizing  this  principle,  another  manometer  tube  ^  may  be 
placed  beside  the  other  tubes  for  the  measurement  of  pressure  drop. 
By  using  liquids  of  the  proper  relative  densities,  or  by  introducing 
variation  in  the  sectional  area  of  the  manometer,  the  levels  can  be 
set  to  move  up  and  down  together  for  the  proper  thickness  of  fuel  bed; 
and  a  ready  indication  of  amount  of  variation  from  the  prescribed 
thickness  is  available.  This  last  function  is  valuable  in  plants  having 
short  peak  loads.  The  fireman  may  gage  the  amount  by  which  he 
is  building  up  his  fuel  preparatory  to  the  short  overload.  Thus  a 
single  instrument  has  been  made  to  indicate  all  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  combustion  —  amount  of  air,  pressure  drop  through 
the  fuel  bed,  and  thickness  and  uniformity  of  fuel  bed. 

THE    BOILER 

23  The  performance  of  the  boiler  as  an  apparatus  for  absorbing 
heat  may  be  analyzed  along  the  same  general  lines  as  the  furnace. 
The  furnace  produces  heat  which  is  available  for  absorption  in  the 
form  of  radiant  energy  and  of  hot  gases,  that  is,  the  heat  generated 
in  the  incandescent  fuel  bed  is  transmitted  to  the  boiler  surfaces 
by  radiation  and  by  convection.  It  is  then  transmitted  from  the 
outer  to  the  inner  surfaces  and  to  the  water  by  conduction.  The 
boiler  employs,  therefore,  all  three  modes  of  heatr  transmission,  and 
the  variables  of  operation  are  those  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
each  of  these  three  modes.  These  variables  are  (1)  temperature, 
(2)  condition  of  surfaces,  and  (3)  gas  velocity.  Temperature  is  the 
predominant  variable;  it  affects  all  three  modes  of  transfer,  in  each 
case  a  temperature  gradient  being  necessary.  The  condition  of 
surfaces  affects  principally  two  modes  of  transmission,  convection  and 
conduction;  while  gas  velocity  affects  simply  convection. 

24  The  researches  of  Messrs.  Kreisinger  and  Ray,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  have  shown  that  of  the  total  temperature  differ- 
ence between  the  hot  gases  and  the  boiler  water  the  drop  through 
the  solid  material  is  only  a  small  part.     The  principal  drop  is  through 

*  Not  shown  in  Fig.  3,  but  exactly  similar  to  the  two  tubes  shown. 
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the  gas  film  which  adheres  to  the  boiler  surfaces.  Since  the  thick- 
ness of  this  fihn  for  a  particular  condition  of  the  boiler  surfaces  is 
governed  by  the  conditions  of  gas  flow,  the  drop  through  it  should 
be  classed  as  part  of  the  convection  process. 

25  The  relatively  small  temperature  drop  through  the  solid 
material  also  serves  to  explain  the  matter  of  soot  and  scale.  Within 
the  limits  set  by  good  practice,  variation  in  soot  and  scale  does  not 
seriously  affect  boiler  performance.  For  this  reason,  tube  condition 
as  a  variable  of  operation  will  not  be  treated.  Furthermore,  inasmuch 
as  conduction  is  a  supplementary  process  of  heat  transfer  and  is 
governed  by  the  variables  of  radiation  and  convection,  the  heat 
absorbed  by  a  boiler  may  be  divided  logically  into  two  items  —  the 
heat  absorbed  by  radiation  and  the  heat  absorbed  by  convection. 

26  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  separate  sharply  radiation  and 
convection.  Heat  is  transferred  by  radiation  in  all  parts  of  the  boiler 
and  the  same  holds  true  of  convection.  However,  the  theoretical 
laws  expressing  these  modes  of  transfer  create  a  working  distinction. 
The  heat  transmitted  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  body  by  radiation  increases 
much  more  rapidly  with  temperature  difference  than  the  heat  trans- 
mitted by  convection.  For  ideal  conditions  radiation  increases  as 
the  difference  of  the  fourth  powers  of  the  two  temperatures.  Con- 
vection heat  increases  directly  with  temperature  difference.  From 
this  it  is  apparent  that  heat  is  transmitted  to  the  boiler  by  radiation 
very  much  more  rapidly  in  the  regions  of  high  temperature.  Radi- 
ation will  become  the  preponderant  means  of  heat  transfer  as  the 
temperature  increases;  while  convection  becomes  relatively  more  im- 
portant at  low  temperatures. 

INFLUENCE    OF    RADIATION    AND    CONVECTION 

27  The  curves  in  Fig.  5  illustrate  the  parts  played  in  a  boiler 
by  radiation  and  convection.  The  upper  curve  shows  actual  tem- 
peratures along  the  path  of  gas  travel.  The  lower  curve  shows  the 
temperatures  for  the  same  conditions  of  loading,  as  calculated  from 
the  convection  constants  for  the  second  and  last  passes.  These  con- 
stants were  determined  from  observations  made  only  at  the  top  of 
the  first  pass  and  the  end  of  the  last  pass.^  Hence  the  intervening 
temperatures  shown  by  the  lower  curve  correspond  to  strictly  theo- 
retical convection.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  second  half  of  the 
boiler  actual  conditions  of  heat  transfer  conform  closely  to  those  of 
pure  convection.    As  the  regions  of  maximum  temperature  are  ap- 

'  For  complete  data  on  methods  of  procedure,  see  Appendix. 
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proached  the  actual  curve  diverges  more  and  more,  due  to  some 
factor  not  accounted  for  by  the  laws  of  convection.  This  factor  is 
radiation. 

28  By  reason  of  a  number  of  conditions,  radiation  is  an  important 
mode  of  heat  transmisaon  through  a  large  part  of  the  boiler.  For 
water-tube  boilers  there  are  lanes  through  which  the  radiant  energy 
of  the  fuel  bed  and  furnace  walls  has  direct  ingress  to  remote  tubes. 
In  all  boilers  the  gases  remmn  to  some  extent  incandescent  through 
a  conaderable  part  of  the  path  of  travel.  This  may  be  due  to  sus- 
pended matter  or  to  belated  combustion.    Furthermore,  boiler  sur- 
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faces  will  have  slight  protruding  irregularities,  especially  in  the  way 
of  foreign  matter.  These  irregularities  will  become  heated  to  in- 
candescence and  thus  radiate  heat  to  surrounding  surfaces  inde- 
pendently of  the  gas  films  which  so  seriously  hinder  convection. 

29  The  relative  importance  of  the  two  modes  of  heat  transmission 
—  radiation  and  convection  —  has  been  indicated  by  the  foregoing. 
It  now  remains  to  present  a  means  whereby  the  two  components  of 
the  heat  absorbed  may  be  separated  for  further  investigation.  The 
increased  temperature  gradient  produced  in  the  first  pass  by  reason 
of  radiation  also  serves  to  modify  the  process  of  convection.  In 
considering  the  above  curves  it  is  evident  that  more  heat  will  be 
absorbed  by  true  convection  than  the  convection  relation  determined 
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from  the  last  two  passes  would  show;  this  because  the  higher  tem- 
peratures cause  a  greater  Sow  of  heat  from  gas  to  water. 

30  la  view  of  the  difScuIties  incident  to  studying  convection 
in  the  r^ons  of  very  high  temperatures,  the  following  arbitrary 
method  of  dividing  the  heat  is  presented.  The  convection  relations 
are  determined  for  the  last  two  or  three  passes  in  the  path  of  gas 
travel,  depending  upon  the  type  of  boiler.  These  constants  are 
then  assumed  for  the  entire  boiler  and  the  heat  absorbed,  as  calculated 
on  this  basis,  is  called  the  heat  from  convection.    The  difference 
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Fio.  6    Convection  Rei^tionb  or  Boiler 

I>etween  this  convection  item  and  the  total  heat  absorbed  is  called 
the  heat  from  radiation.  The  fault  with  this  plan  is  the  incluuon  of 
some  convection  heat  under  the  head  of  radiation.  Whether  or  not 
this  is  a  serious  fault  will  be  brought  out  by  a  concrete  example. 

31  It  has  been  said  that  radiation  is  a  function  of  the  one  vari- 
able —  temperature.  Because  of  the  wide  temperature  range  in  the 
zone  where  radiation  is  active,  it  is  desirable  to  select  a  mean  tempera* 
ture  in  terms  of  which  total  radiant  heat  may  be  expressed.  Id  the 
present  example  the  initial  or  furnace  temperature  (Ti),  found  by  the 
convection  equation,  is  used.  This  temperature  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  mean  effective  temperature  in  the  first  pass  and  is  therefore 
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an  excelleat  indication  of  the  range  of  temperaturea  which  determine 
radiation  beat. 

32  The  vaUdity  of  the  plan  presented  here  is  now  shown.  Heat 
from  radiation  found,  as  explained  above,  by  the  method  of  differ- 
ence is  plotted  (Fig.  7}  ag^nst  the  initial  temperature  taken  from  the 
convection  chart,  Fig.  6,  expressed  in  degrees  absolute.  The  result 
is  a  loganthmic  curve  the  exponent  of  which  is  3.4,  whereas  the  ex- 
ponent for  theoretically  ideal  conditions  is  4.0.  This  indicates  that 
the  beat  values  plotted  are  almost  entirely  beat  from  radiation  and 
that  the  foregoing  hypotheses  are  sound. 

BOILER  OPERATION  CHART 

33  The  relations  just  derived  between  the  heat  absorbed  by  the 
boiler  and  the  two  variables  — fiue  temperature  and  gaa  velocity,  may 
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be  combined  into  a  single  chart.  This  chart,  Fig.  8,  is  the  boiler 
operation  chart,  and  corresponds  to  the  furnace  operation  chart 
previously  shown.  It  expresses  the  relation  of  efficiency  and  capacity 
to  the  fundamental  factors  —  temperature  and  velocity  of  the  gases. 
In  working  out  this  particular  example  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  only  other  operation  variable  —  condition  of  the  heating  surfaces. 
A  complete  treatment  should  include  this  condition  as  a  variable 
factor.  To  do  this  requires  simply  a  redetermination  of  convection 
and  radiation  constants  for  each  of  several  degrees  of  soot  and  scale. 
34  The  foregoing  method  of  boiler  analysis  is  valuable,  not 
merely  as  a  guide  to  operation,  l)Ut  also  as  a  means  of  studying  de- 
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uga.  For  example,  it  serves  to  explain  a  number  of  tendencies  in 
recent  practice.  The  boiler  settings  used  by  the  Detroit  E^diaon 
Company  emphasize  the  predominance  of  radiation  in  the  first  bank 
of  tubes,  first,  by  the  direct  exposure  of  surface  to  the  radiant  beat, 
and  second,  by  keeping  the  gas  velocity  low.  On  the  other  baod, 
convecUon  is  improved  in  the  second  and  third  passes  by  increasng 
the  velocity  in  this  region. 

COMBINED  BOILEK-UMIT  OPERATION  CHABT 

35    Having  treated  separately  the  two  elements  of  the  boiler 
unit — the  furnace  as  a  heat  liberator  and  the  boiler  as  a  beat  absorber, 
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it  remans  to  combine  the  results  of  the  two  analyses.  As  an  exuni^ 
of  such  procedure  there  is  presented  in  Fig.  9  the  combined  boiler-umt 
operation  chart. 

36  It  is  evident  that  the  factors  governing  furnace  operaticHi 
also  determine  the  variables  of  boiler  operation.  The  gas  paaring 
through  the  boiler  is  simply  the  air  of  combustion  plus  the  weight  of 
gasified  coal  (corrected,  if  necessary,  for  infiltration).  The  tempera- 
tures in  the  boiler  are  governed  by  the  combustion  conditions  in  the 
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furnace.  Hence,  overall  boiler  efficiency  and  capacity  are  to  be 
expressed  mmply  in  terms  of  the  furnace  variables  —  thickness  of 
fud  bed  and  preuure  drop  through  fuel  bed.  In  the  case  presented 
here  fuel-bed  thickness  is  indicated  by  weight  of  air  and  pressure 
drop,  and  these  values  therefore  become  the  criteria  of  combined 
performance.  The  function  of  flue  temperature  is  simply  a  check 
upon  the  condition  of  the  heating  surfaces.     The  combustion-rate 


Capocity ,  Boiler-  Mp 
FiQ.  9    Operation  Chart,  Combined  Boiler  Untt 

curves  shown  on  the  chart  are  of  value  only  in  assisting  in  the  proper 
maintenance  of  fuel  bed.  However,  this  information  is  not  necessary 
since  an  insufficient  fuel  supply  shortly  disturbs  the  prescribed  relation 
between  wr  and  pressure  drop.  Reference  to  the  data  shows  very 
little  variation  in  the  character  of  coal  used  in  the  tests  the  results  of 
which  have  been  presented.  This  condition  is  indispensable  under 
such  a  system  of  testing  and  can  be  attained  easily  by  using  coal 
from  a  pre-mixed  source  of  supply.  Once  the  desired  relations  have 
been  established  for  an  average  and  uniform  grade  of  coal,  the  value 
of  tbp  results  is  not  impaired  by  reasonable  variation  from   such 
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grade.  Boiler  performance  will  change,  but  the  interrelation  of  vari- 
ables over  which  the  fireman  exercises  control  should  not  change 
appreciably.  It  would  be  only  a  radical  variation  in  size  or  quality 
of  coal  that  would  necessitate  a  change  in  fuel-bed  thickness  in  order 
to  maintain  maximum  efficiency.  The  real  objective  is  the  best  per- 
formance for  each  load  for  the  grade  of  coal  available.  More  than 
this  can  be  claimed  by  no  system  of  operation  or  class  of  design. 

37  The  combined  boiler-unit  operation  chart  brings  out  the 
essential  importance  of  the  variable  factors  which  have  been  selected 
as  determining  performance.  It  supplies  the  information  whereby 
the  firemen  may  operate  with  maximum  efficiency  for  each  different 
load.  It  establishes  the  relation  between  efficiency  and  economy 
wherewith  the  economic  [xdicy  of  the  boiler  room  may  be  rationally 
planned.  Lastly,  a  study  of  the  chart  and  of  the  reasons  for  its 
characteristics  becomes  a  sound  basis  for  improvement  in  design. 

38  In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  state  clearly  his  position. 
It  is  not  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  any  single  system  of  analysis, 
but  rather  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  systematic  analysis. 
There  is  no  engineering  problem  which  is  immune  to  this  principle. 
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APPENDIX 

(A)  PROCEDURE  FOR  CONVECTION  TESTS 
39    Perry's  equation, 


is  used  in  the  determination  of  convection  heat. 

6q  «  initial  temperature  difference  between  hot  gas  and  boiler  water 
0  —  temperature  difference  between  gas  and  water  at  distance  x  from  starting 
point 
W  B  weight  of  flue  gas  per  unit  time 
c  =  tube  conductivity 
e  =  Napierian  base 

C  and  K  are  constants  depending  upon  the  units  in  which  $,  W  and  c  are  meas- 
ured and  upon  the  nature  of  the  surfaces,  path  of  travel,  etc. 
40  The  equation  may  be  changed  to  the  form 

2.31og,or         "^"^ 


00      c  +  KW 

which  shows  that  the  logarithm  of  $/$q  varies  directly  as  the  length  of  path  of 
gas  travel;  and  that  O/Oo  for  a  single  value  of  x  is  a  logarithmic  function  of  W, 
The  problem  here  has  been  to  determine  this  function. 

41  It  is  obviously  impractical  to  determine  the  value  of  W  for  each  space 
increment  from  the  walls  to  the  center  of  the  setting,  and  it  is  desirable  for  several 
reasons  to  consider  W  simply  as  the  total  weight  of  gas,  measured  in  pounds  per 
hour.  This  W,  weight  of  gas,  is  distributed  across  the  setting  with  different 
velocities  in  the  different  space  increments.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  determine 
mean  effective  temperature  differences  as  the  values  of  $  and  ^o-  In  other  words, 
$  and  $0  are  in  terms  of  average  temperatures,  weighted  with  regard  to  gas  velocity 
and  density.  Their  determination  therefore  required  traverses  across  the  setting 
for  both  temperature  and  velocity. 

42  By  means  of  a  special  form  of  pitot  tube  and  a  bare  thermocouple  of 
small  mass  a  large  nimiber  of  traverses  were  taken.  These  traverses  were  taken 
at  two  points  —  the  top  of  the  first  pass  and  the  top  of  the  last  pass,  where 
it  was  possible  to  place  the  couple  and  pitot  tube  well  away  from  the  boiler  tubes. 
It  was  found  that  variation  in  temperature  across  the  setting  was  negligible  in 
the  last  pass,  so  that  here  velocity  traverses  were  unnece88ar>\  In  the  first 
pass,  however,  the  temperature  varied  considerably.  At  this  point  the  gases  arc 
frequently  incandescent,  thus  permitting  direct  observation  of  the  stream  lines 
of  flow.  From  this  the  pitot  tube  was  set  with  its  axis  properly  directed.  Two 
complete  sets  of  traverses  were  taken  for  each  of  five  different  conditions  of 
boiler  loading.  A  set  of  traverses  comprised  readings  for  temperature  and 
velocity  at  five  equally  spaced  points  from  the  wall  to  the  center  of  the  setting, 
repeated  in  rapid  succession  at  least  five  times  and  twice  that  number  if  variation 
for  a  single  point  was  appreciable. 

43  The  results  of  these  tests  have  been  presented  graphically  and  show 
the  desired  relation  between  6/6o  and  W.     In  accordance  with  the  above  the 
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ratio  of  temperature  differences  may  be  calculated  for  the  entire  path  of  gu 
travel  and  coiweetion  honepotoer  expressed  in  terms  of  the  variables  flue  tempenu 
ture  and  weight  of  gas. 

(B)  DETERMINATION  OF  RADIATION  HEAT 

44  The  data  given  in  Table  2  of  the  paper  afford  simultaneous  averages  fc 
the  following: 

a  Total  heat  absorbed  per  hour,  boiler  hp. 

b  Total  weight  of  gas  passing  through  boiler,  lb.  per  hr. 

c  Temperature  of  escaping  gases,  deg.  fahr. 

The  last  two  values  when  appUed  to  the  convection  curves  determine  conMcHtz 
heat  (so-called),  and  also  the  value  initial  temperature  previously  referred  t- 
By  difference,  the  item  radiation  heat  is  found.  It  has  been  shown  already  ths 
radiation  heat  is  a  logarithmic  function  of  initial  temperature  and  may  be  e= 
pressed  by 

where  Hr  is  in  boiler  horsepower  and  Ti  in  degrees  absolute. 

45  The  theoretical  law,  Stefan's  law  of  radiation,  is  expressed 

Hr^C  (T'  -  ^) 

where  T  and  ( are  the  temperatures  in  degrees  absolute  of  the  hot  and  cold  bodJ 
respectively.  This  law  is  for  the  ideal  case  of  black  bodies  where  the  bodJ 
see  each  other  completely.  It  is  evident  that  if  7  is  much  larger  than  t  the  itie 
t*  may  be  dropped  from  Stefan's  equation,  leaving 

Hr  =  CT' 

This  expression  is  similar  to  the  one  derived  for  the  boiler.  The  difference  b 
tween  the  exponents  4.0  and  3.4  may  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  practici 
variation  from  ideal  conditions  and  by  the  small  item  of  convection  heat  ai 
bitrarily  included  in  Hr. 

46  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  one  reason  for  radiation  being  activi 
throughout  the  boiler  is  the  incandescence  produced  by  suspended  particles  d 
ash  and  coke.  During  Tests  7,  8  and  9  (Table  1)  such  incandescence  was  ver^ 
marked  —  much  more  so  than  during  the  other  tests.  As  a  result  the  radiation 
heat  for  these  three  tests  is  considerably  higher  for  the  same  temperatures.  The 
data  for  Tests  7  to  9  have  not  been  plotted  on  the  radiation  curve  sheet  becausi 
they  are  not  comparable.  The  points  for  these  tests  lie  approximately  on  i 
straight  Une  displaced  to  the  right. 

(C)     DISCUSSION  OF  FURNACE  AND  STOKER  CHARACTERISTICS 

47  The  furnace  characteristic  data  and  curves  which  have  been  prwoatei 
are  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  practical  illustration  in  developing  a  theofy  o 
control.  They  are  the  characteristics  of  one  particular  stoker  and  famaoe  set 
tftig  (the  Taylor  stoker  and  the  setting  shown  in  Fig.  1).  It  has  been  pointe 
out  that  a  study  of  such  characteristics  should  bring  out  weaknesses  and  pooaibl 
improvements  in  design.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the  present  instance.  Henei 
further  discussion  of  the  furnace  data  is  perhaps  of  interest. 

48  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  effect  of  fuel-bed  thickness  upon  fumae 
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effioency  is  most  marked  for  the  light  loads  and  least  marked  for  the  heavy 
loads.  With  a  thin  fuel  bed  a  drop  in  efficiency  characterises  heavy  over- 
loading, ^^^th  heavy  fuel  bed  the  reverse  is  true.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
lies  primarily  in  the  air  supply  and  distribution. 

49  Tbe  data  are  self-evident  in  showing  an  insufficiency  of  air  for  all  loads 
in  the  ease  of  the  heavy  fuel  bed.  Obviouslyi  at  light  loads  the  thick  bed  shuts 
off  the  air  most  effectively.  However,  the  key  to  these  peculiar  characteristics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  air  supply  to  the  lower  extension  and  dump  grates.  Quite 
regardless  of  the  fuel-bed  thickness,  overloading  is  accompanied  by  a  piling  up 
of  imbiimed  coke  on  these  grates.  The  grates  are  designed  for  rated  load,  and  for 
rated  load  the  air  supply  is  sufficient.  The  extension  grates  are  supplied  with 
air  from  a  chamber  opening  through  sUde  valves  into  the  main-grate  air  boxes. 
Henoe,  any  regulation  of  the  main  air  supply  affects  proportionally  the  extension- 
grate  air  supply. 

50  The  stoker  also  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  air  drawn  up  through  the 
dump  grates  by  the  small  draft  carried 'in  the  furnace.  When  the  bdler  is  over- 
loaded it  becomes  necessary  to  increase  proportionately  the  combustion  rates  and 
thoefore  the  air  supply  on  all  sections  of  the  grate  surface.  This  applies  just 
as  mudi  to  the  extension  and  dump  grates  as  to  the  main  grates.  However, 
due  to  both  an  insufficient  and  an  almost  inflexible  air  supply  on  these  lower 
grates,  combustible  is  delivered  from  the  upper  or  main  grates  much  faster  than 
it  can  be  burned  on  the  lower  grates.  The  result  has  been  indicated.  The  piling 
iq)  of  ash  and  combustible  n^idly  makes  worse  the  insufficiency  of  air.  The 
ksses  from  CO  and  the  combustible  to  the  ashpit  increase  excessivdy,  and 
the  net  results  are  low  efficiency  and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  clinker.  The 
gas-Aoalysis  charts  show  that  almost  all  the  CO  is  formed  on  these  lower  grates. 
The  CO  begins  at  a  low  value  just  after  cleaning  and  increases  as  the  piling  up 
of  combustible  increases. 

DISCUSSION 

William  Krnt  said  that  about  twenty-five  years  ago  he  had 
stated  before  the  Society  that  the  relation  of  the  eflSciency  of  a 
boiler  to  its  capacity  was  not  expressed  by  any  curve  or  formula, 
but  by  a  field  the  upper  limit  of  which  represented  the  results  that 
could  be  obtained  under  the  best  possible  conditions.  The  width 
of  this  field  was  very  great  and  was  a  measure  of  our  ignorance 
concerning  how  to  get  the  best  conditions. 

His  studies  for  forty  years  had  been  directed  toward  helping  to 
narrow  the  limits  of  this  field,  which  had  now  been  done  to  the 
extent  that  the  action  of  a  boiler  could  be  predicted  to  within  5  per 
cent  or  less  when  the  conditions  as  to  quality  of  fuel,  air  supply 
and  rate  of  driving  were  known. 

In  regard  to  the  thickness  of  the  fire,  some  thirty  years  ago  he 
had  made  a  24-hr.  test  with  pea  and  dust  coal  and  with  every  facility 
for  making  good  observations.    The  test  was  divided  into  8-hr. 
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periods  and  the  first  period  was  run  with  thin  fires,  the  second  with 
medium  fires,  and  the  third  with  thick  fires.  The  best  results  were 
obtained  with  thin  fires  and  with  thick  fires,  and  the  worst  with 
medium  fires.  From  these  data  he  did  not  think  anyone  could  draw 
any  conclusion. 

In  1896  he  had  made  a  series  of  75  tests  on  a  Babcock  &  Wilcos 
boiler  with  a  great  many  variable  conditions.  Some  of  these 
tests  run  with  thick  fires  and  strong  draft  gave  results  within  1^ 
per  cent  of  those  obtained  with  thin  fires  and  moderate  draft,  agaii 
leading  to  no  conclusion  as  to  the  merits  of  thin  fires  and  thick 
fires  except  that  when  the  thickness  of  the  fire  is  properly  regulated 
with  reference  to  the  draft  then  equally  good  results  may  be  ob- 
tained with  either  a  thin  or  a  thick  fire. 

In  regard  to  carbon  monoxide,  he  had  a  series  of  collecting  bottles 
arranged  so  that  gas  samples  could  be  taken  from  a  point  halfway 
through  the  boiler  tubes  every  minute.  The  first  minute  gave  no 
oxygen  and  7  per  cent  CO^;  the  second  minute  4  per  cent  COi  and 
a  trace  of  oxygen,  and  at  the  end  of  five  minutes  there  was  7  per 
cent  free  oxygen  and  no  carbon  monoxide.  This  showed  the  tre- 
mendous variation  in  conditions  that  could  exist  inside  of  five 
minutes. 

This  test  led  to  no  conclusion  as  to  the  COj  except  that  it  was 
extremely  variable.  Results  of  75  tests  were  plotted  against  every 
variable,  and  such  conclusions  drawn  as  could  be. 

What  conclusions  he  had  obtained  in  nearly  forty  years  of  miilring 
boiler  tests  were  to  be  found  in  his  Steam  Boiler  Economy.  A  little 
differential  calculus  had  been  used  in  deaUng  with  the  problem, 
but  the  results  have  now  been  reduced  to  simple  straight-line  form- 
ulse  and  diagrams.  He  hoped  Mr.  Phillips  would  check  his  resultc 
against  those  given  in  that  work  and  see  if  he  could  not  reach  more 
definite  conclusions  than  those  given  in  the  paper. 

L.  C.  BowES  thought  the  paper  pointed  out  one  very  essentia! 
thing:  namely,  that  the  results  given  in  Fig.  9,  as  he  interpretec 
them,  showed  that  the  maximum  efficiency  was  gained  at  aboul 
25  per  cent  overload.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  tendency  a1 
present  for  stoker  manufacturers  to  recommend  stokers  to  fire  above 
the  rated  capacity  of  the  boiler,  for  which  tendency  central-statioi 
practice  had  probably  been  responsible. 

With  a  stoker  and  boiler  giving  a  high  overload  capacity,  witli 
a  12-hr,  peak,  the  loss  in  the  boiler  due  to  liigh  overload  capacity, 
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in  order  to  operate  the  stoker  at  an  efficient  point,  would  exceed 
the  loss  due  to  maintenance  charges  on  additional  boiler  capacity 
with  stokers  somewhere  near  consistent  with  the  rating  of  the 
boiler.  This  point  was  very  essential  where  there  was  a  standing 
load  on  a  10-,  12-  or  24-hr.  peak. 

I XX  central-station  practice,  where  there  was  only  a  three-  or 
four--  or  sometimes  a  single-hour  peak,  high  overload  capacity  of 
<?ouLx:se  was  required,  but  he  would  Uke  to  see  some  curves  showing 
in  some  way  the  relation  between  the  fixed  charges  and  fuel  cost 
^®I>^iident  on  varying  relations  between  the  stoker  capacity  and  the 
'^ilejT  capacity. 

^V.  F.  M.  Goss.  In  our  efiforts  to  increase  eflSciency  we  are 
"^^ly  to  lose  sight  of  a  matter  of  considerable  present-day  import- 
aa.ci^  to  which  mechanical  engineers  should  give  due  attention: 
^*^^xx  boilers  are  driven  to  higher  capacities,  an  increase  in  the 
P^^Uxition  of  the  atmosphere  results. 

The  record  of  locomotive-boiler  performance  in  this  respect  has 

lon.^   since  been  defined.    We  know  that  as  we  increase  the  capacity 

^^    ^»    locomotive  boiler  we  also  increase  the  percentage  of  soUd  fuel 

P^-^^sing  up  the  stack.    The  exact  relation  between  solids  (fuel  and 

^^*^)    passing  up  the  stack  and  rates  of  combustion  for  a  considerable 

°^"^;*=0.l)er  of  different  fuels  is  known  for  locomotives  from  which  a 

^^^ci  and  sometimes  a  half  horsepower  is  secured  per  square  foot  of 

.  ^^^•tLing  surface.     There  is  very  little  similar  information  concem- 

^^^      the  behavior  of  boilers  in  stationary  power  plants,  notwith- 

^    ^^^^ding  the  fact  that  we  are  constantly  increasing  the  rates  of 

^^^-^^^tustion  in  such  plants,  and  by  so  doing  are  bringing  station^^ry 

^^^-^tice  to  a  point  where  it  overlaps  a  portion  of  the  field  covered 

^"   locomotive  service. 

Alechanical  engineers  are  naturally  interested  in  the  relation  of 
^^^l^r  capacity  to  boiler  efficiency;   my  present  purpose  is  to  urge 
*^^     importance  of  their  being  interested  in  the  relation  of  boiler 
^^P>^city  to  atmospheric  pollution. 

J.  M.  Spitzglass.  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  relation 
^^Mecn  operating  eflSciency  and  capacity  is  the  most  important 
^^tor  in  the  boiler  room,  also  in  the  engine  room,  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  unit  of  a  plant. 

The  author  had  two  objects  to  accomplish  in  his  paper:  to 
^^^^lonstrate  that  the  boiler  operation  should  be  studied  systemati- 
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cally  in  relation  to  the  two  fundamental  variables,  efficiency  and 
capacity y  and  to  actually  study  this  relation.  While  he  sucoeedec 
in  accompUshing  the  first  object,  he  utterly  failed  in  the  second. 

The  author's  treatment  of  the  furnace  factors  is  very  interesting 

indeed.    The  combination  of  an  air  meter  and  draft  gage,  asaistec 

by  the  analysis  of  fiuc  gases  and  readings  of  temperatures,  will  an* 

.  swer  very  well  if  there  is  always  some  reliable  person  whose  duty  ii 

is  to  take  these  various  readings. 

When  it  comes  to  the  boiler,  however,  after  demonstrating  thai 
the  relation  between  efficiency  and  capacity  is  the  most  importanl 
factor  in  operation,  the  author  does  not  suggest  the  direct  method 
of  indicating  or  determining  the  capacity  of  the  boiler  at  all  times, 
which  is  by  a  steam  meter.  He  merely  contents  himself  with  say- 
ing that  the  factors  governing  furnace  operation  should  also  govern 
boiler  operation. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  some  idea  of  the  capacity  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  conditions  of  the  furnace  and  measurement  of  aii 
supply  when  six  extra  men,  trained  for  the  purpose  as  was  the  case 
in  the  paper,  are  present  to  observe  and  manipulate  the  readings  ol 
the  various  devices  operated  during  the  test.  But  how  many 
firemen  will  be  found  who  are  able  to  observe  air  velocities,  draft- 
gage  readings,  gas  analyses  and  flue-gas  temperatures;  and  if  they 
are,  how  many  can  interpret  them?  Many  places  will  be  found 
where  most  of  these  instruments  are  present  but  are  seldom  followed 
by  the  firemen,  but  I  have  yet  to  see  the  place  where  a  boiler-steam 
meter  was  installed  that  it  was  not  watched  by  the  firemen  the  same 
as  the  pressure  gage  or  the  time  clock. 

Some  may  object  that  the  steam-flow  meter  is  not  100  per  cent 
accurate.  It  is  not;  neither  are  any  of  the  attachments  to  the 
furnace,  as  far  as  we  know.  The  author  has  demonstrated  that 
under  a  given  set  of  conditions  differential-pressure  readings  will 
repeat  themselves  for  the  same  quantities  they  represent.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  flow  meter,  which  is  merely  the  index  of  the  differ- 
ential pressure  corresponding  to  the  flow,  will  repeat  itself  for  the 
same  flow,  and  by  weighing  the  feedwater  for  only  a  short  period  the 
absolute  caUbration  may  be  readily  obtained  for  each  boiler  or  line. 

But  this  calibration,  or  even  the  whole  accuracy,  is  not  the 
question  of  the  boiler-steam  meter  at  all.  The  main  object  is  hav- 
ing something  definite  and  comparatively  accurate  striking  the 
fireman's  eye  at  all  times  —  something  that  he  can  easily  under- 
stand without  any  interpretation  or  calculation. 
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The  fireman  has  a  problem  which  we  seldom  realize.  With  no 
steam,  meter  on  the  line,  he  does  not  know  what  the  boiler  is  actu- 
^3^  producing,  he  merely  guesses  at  it.  The  demand  for  steam  is 
out  of  his  control  and  knowledge.  Suppose  he  learned  that  by 
follo^vving  a  certain  operation  he  kept  up  the  pressure  at  a  given 
tiin^^  how  is  he  to  know  what  the  actual  demand  was  at  that  time? 

• 

^^e  cannot  expect  a  fireman  to  operate  efficiently  from  a  set  of 

cha,x-ts  drawn  up  after  a  boiler  test.    But  when  he  sees  that  by 

P^'^onning  a  certain  operation  he  causes  the  steam-meter  hand  to 

moAT^    to  the  high-capacity  side,  he  visuaUzes  the  result  and  will 

sui-^ly  repeat  the  same  operation,  knowing  it  efifects  better  and 

ea^i^i*  work  in  general. 


,  C.  Carpenter  (written).    So  far  as  I  can  now  recall,  the 

represents  the  first  series  of  investigations  conducted  so  as 

^    ^^termine  the  results  produced  by  varying  the  coal  consumption. 

Iti  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in  the  tests  the  air  supply  proved 

'^^xxflBcient  for  complete  combustion  at  the  highest  limits  of  coal 

cc^xxsximption.    Reference  to  lines  13  and  15  of  Table  2  gives  informa- 

^^^^*^    as  to  the  drop  in  efficiency  following  the  increase  in  the  com- 

^^*^^t;ion  of  coal  as  indicated  on  line  3.    The  determination  of  the 

^^^Ktt  of  air  employed  for  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  afiforded  an 

^^¥>ortunity  for  investigating  the  efifect  of  the  regulation  of  the  air 

f^l^I>ly,  which  important  item  has  seldom  been  given  consideration 

^^     tK)iler  tests.    The  particular  air  meter  employed  is  of  interest; 

^^    ^-Te  also  the  scientific  results  which  are  given  as  deductions  from 

^^   investigation. 

The  records  of  the  investigation  will  be  of  value  in  predicting 

^^     limit  of  capacity  of  steam  boilers  under  similar  conditions  of 

^t>^i*ation.     An  increase  of  capacity  is  commercially  of  importance, 

^^>    obviously,  as  the  limit  of  capacity  for  a  given  efficiency  is  in- 

^^^^.sed,  the  overhead  and  operating  costs  are  reduced. 

^.  Alpern  (written).  I  take  it  that  the  matter  of  primary 
^^t^rest  is  a  method  for  securing  the  highest  possible  furnace  effi- 
^i^ncies,  such  a  method,  as  will  be  easily  followed  by  a  boiler-room 
^P^rator.  Accordingly,  I  should  like  to  mention  some  of  the  things 
tn^t;  form  a  part  of  the  instructions  to  our  own  technical  operators, 
^^d  incidentally  point  out  some  operating  faults  which  produced 
such  extremely  poor  results  in  the  tests  mentioned  by  the  author. 
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Theoretically,  the  Taylor  stoker  consists  of  an  inclined  rel 
throughout  which  the  air  pressure  is  supplied  under  constant  pres 
and  through  constant  areas  of  air  discharge;  an  auxiliary  g 
surface  at  the  rear  of  the  inclined  retort  for  the  purpose  of  bur 
out  the  devolatilized  fuel,  and  a  substantially  imperforate  di 
plate  on  which  the  residue  can  remain  for  a  relatively  long  pei 
for  the  purpose  of  further  reducing  the  carbon  in  the  refuse 
discharging  the  refuse  into  an  ashpit.  In  operation  it  is  intei 
that  a  maximum  fuel-burning  effect  shall  take  place  in  the  s] 
occupied  by  the  mouth  of  the  retort  and  that  the  feed  of  the  fvb 
the  retort  shall  be  so  regulated  by  the  adjustable  feeding  me 
nism  that  the  fuel  will  rise  from  the  mouth  of  the  retort  unifoi 
throughout.  Such  of  the  fuel  as  remains  unbumed  together  ^ 
the  refuse  feeds  over  the  auxiliary  grate  at  the  rear,  which  grate 
a  hand-regulated  air  supply.  This  air  supply  can  be  regulated  f 
zero  to  a  maximum  opening. 

Technical  operators  are  instructed  in  the  operation  of  the  Ta 
stoker  by  observation  of  the  fire  only.  When  properly  adju 
and  properly  operated,  the  fire  will  go  through  a  regular  c^ 
The  mixture  of  fuel  and  ash  will  be  deposited  on  the  dump  p 
until  the  plate  is  covered  to  a  depth  of  possibly  12  to  15  in.  Vi 
the  stoker  continues  to  operate,  the  material  is  deposited  on 
dump  plate  only  as  the  material  already  there  wastes  away  by 
process  of  combustion  and  provides  room  for  it.  Accordingly 
the  end  of  a  period  of  three  or  four  hours,  the  material  on  the  di 
plate  takes  on  a  dead  and,  to  some  extent,  blackened  appeara 
This  indicates  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  dump.  At  what 
normally  known  as  low  rates  of  combustion,  that  is,  rates  of  c 
bustion  below  500  lb.  per  retort  per  hour,  no  air  is  used  on  the  i 
iUary  grate;  that  is,  the  damper  is  closed.  A  small  amount  oi 
may  escape  through  leakage.  Just  prior  to  the  dumping  period, 
an  interval  of  perhaps  15  min.,  the  damper  is  open  (sometimes  i 
open,  sometimes  only  part  way  open).  It  is  only  at  rates  hij 
than  500  lb.  per  retort  that  there  is  any  opening  of  the  dan 
through  the  period  of  operation  between  dumps.  If  the  stoker  < 
not  go  through  the  regular  cycle  and  produce  a  burned-out  asl 
the  end  of  a  3-  or  4-hr.  period,  np  better  indication  need  be 
that  one  of  two  things  is  wrong:  either  insufficient  air  is  b 
supplied  to  the  fuel  emerging  from  the  retort,  or  the  feed  of 
lower  ram  is  not  adjusted  properly.  These  adjustments  are  ^ 
simple  to  make.    It  is  apparent  in  the  tests  reported  by  Mr.  Phi 
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that  the  air  supplied  to  the  fuel  over  the  retort  was  insufficient 
ajid  the  damper  to  the  extension  grate  waa  wide  open  all  the  time, 
an<:2  it  would  also  appear  that  the  fuel  bed  was  not  properly  adjusted. 
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The  accompanying  curves  will  clearly  indicate  the  trouble.  In 
^>E-  10  are  plotted  first  the  efficiencies  obtained  by  Mr.  Phillips 
""th  light,  medium  and  heavy  fuel  beds.     In  the  same  figure  are 
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ahown  the  efficiencies  obtained  on  the  Taylor  stoker  of  exactly 
similar  design  with  the  same  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  sur- 
face, on  tests  run  at  the  New  York  Edison  Company's  plant.  The 
coal  used  in  the  latter  tests  was  somewhat  better  than  the  coal  used 
during  the  Cleveland  Railway  teste. 


i: "  " 
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FiQ.  12    CoMFARisoN  or  Dra(-t  Over  Fihb 

In  P^g.  11  are  indicated  the  air-pressure  curves.  The  air  pres- 
Kures  in  both  the  New  York  Kdison  tests  and  the  Cleveland  Rail- 
way tests  represent  the  difference  in  pressure  between  the  windbox 
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of  the  stoker  and  the  furnace  over  the  fuel  bed.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  New  York  Edison  testa  show  very  much  higher  preenirea  at 
corresponding  rates  of  fuel  burning. 
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Fig.  12  showB  the  draft  over  the  fire  in  the  ca,ee  of  the  New  York 
Edison  testa  and  the  Cleveland  Railway  tests.  The  draft  over  the 
fire  in  the  latter  tests  was  materially  Mgher,  as,  of  course,  was  the 
draft  throughout  the  boiler,  causing  a  larger  loss  from  infiltration 
of  air. 
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Fio.  14    CouPARisoN  OP  Air  PREsecitEe 

Fig.  13  illustrates  tests  run  on  a  Taylor  stoker  of  similar  design 
with  a  similar  ratio  of  heating  surface  to  grate  surface  at  the  National 
Tube  Company's  plant,  Kewanee,  111.  In  this  case  a  much  lower 
grade  of  fuel  was  burned  than  that  reported  in  Mr.  Phillips's  tests. 

Fig.  14  shows  the  relative  air  pressures  of  the  National  Tube 
Company  tests  and  the  Cleveland  Bailway  tests.     In  the  case  of 


Fio.  15    Comparison  of  Draft  Over  Fire 


these  teste  the  air-pressure  curves  are  much  closer  together,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  actual  combustible  burned  with  Illinois  coal  was 
much  less  per  pound  of  dry  coal  than  was  true  of  the  coal  burned  at 
the  Cleveland  Railway  tests. 

Fig.  15  illustrates  the  draft  over  the  fire. 
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Fig.  11  also  shows  the  air  pressures  used  by  Mr.  Phillips  at 
corresponding  rates  of  combustion  per  pound  of  dry  coal.  It  will 
be  noted  that  with  the  heaviest  fuel  bed  the  lowest  air  pressures 
were  employed,  and  with  the  thinnest  fuel  bed  the  highest  air  pres- 
sures were  employed,  which  is  just  contrary  to  what  is  necessary 
for  good  operation.  The  heavy-fuel-bed  condition  was  an  unnatural 
one  for  the  Taylor  stoker,  and  existed  only  because  the  fire  was 
starved  for  lack  of  air. 

George  H.  Barrus  (written).  The  Society  is  asked  in  this 
paper  to  accept  conclusions  based  on  stoker-fired-boiler  tests  having 
a  duration  of  only  eight  hours.  This  is  done  in  the  face  of  a  Code 
of  Rules  for  Conducting  Boiler  Tests  which  the  Society  has  issued, 
and  which  makes  an  8-hour  eflSciency  test,  under  the  circumstances 
named,  quite  unrehable.  The  paper  states  that  the  "fuel  bed  was 
kept  uniform  and  constant  in  thickness  by  very  close  and  frequent 
observation  on  the  part  of  three  different  men,  all  experienced  fire- 
men.*' From  this  it  is  evident  that  "the  flying  start  and  stop" 
was  the  method  pursued  in  beginning  and  ending  the  tests.  Every- 
one who  has  had  experience  with  the  operation  of  Taylor  stokers 
reaUzes  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  an  observer,  whether  an 
experienced  fireman  or  even  an  experienced  expert,  to  judge  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  fuel  bed  in  the  regular  operation  of  such  a 
stoker.  It  is  therefore  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  a  flying  start 
and  stop  with  a  stoker  of  this  kind  and  be  assured  that  the  con- 
dition is  anywhere  near  the  same  at  the  beginning  as  at  the  end  of 
a  test.  ReaUzing  this,  the  Power  Test  Conunittee  of  the  Society 
has  prescribed  certain  rules  regarding  the  duration  of  stoker-fired 
tests  and  the  method  to  be  employed  in  starting  and  stopping 
them. 

In  regard  to  duration,  I  quote  from  Par.  45  of  the  Power  Test 
Report,  as  follows: 

45  In  the  case  of  a  boiler  using  a  mechanical  stoker,  the  dura- 
tion, where  practicable,  should  be  at  least  24  hours.  If  the  stoker 
is  of  a  type  that  permits  the  quantity  and  condition  of  the  fuel  bed 
at  beginning  and  end  of  the  test  to  be  accurately  estimated,  the 
duration  may  be  reduced  to  10  hours,  or  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  burn  the  above  noted  total  of  250  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

In  commercial  tests  where  the  service  requires  continuoiiB  operation  niglit 
and  day,  with  frequent  shifts  of  firemen,  the  duration  of  the  test,  whether 
the  boders  arc  hand-fired  or  stoker-fired,  should  be  at  least  24  hours. 
Likewise  in  commercial  tests,  either  of  a  single  boiler  or  of  a  plant  of 
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several  boilers,  which  operate  regularly  a  certain  number  of  hours  and 
during  the  balance  of  th^  day  the  fires  are  banked,  the  duration  should 
not  be  less  than  24  hours. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  paragraph  that  permits  a  test  of  the 
Taylor  type  of  stoker  to  be  less  than  24  hours  in  duration,  in  a  plant 
like  the  one  in  question  operating  for  24  hours  per  day. 

I  also  call  attention  to  Par.  48  of  the  Power  Test  Code,  which 
relates  to  the  starting  and  stopping  of  a  stoker  test: 

48  To  obtain  the  desired  equality  of  conditions  of  the  fire 
when  a  mechanical  stoker  other  than  a  chain  grate  is  used,  the 
procedure  should  be  modified  where  practicable,  as  follows: 

Regulate  the  coal  feed  so  as  to  bum  the  fire  to  the  low  condition  required  for 
cleaning.  Shut  off  the  coal-feeding  mechamsm  and  fill  the  hoppers  level 
full.  Clean  the  ash  or  dump  plate,  note  auickly  the  depth  ana  condition 
of  the  coal  on  the  grate,  tne  water  level,  the  steam  pressiire,  and  the 
time,  and  record  the  latter  as  the  starting  time.  Then  start  the  coal- 
feedmg  mechanism,  clean  the  ashpit,  and  proceed  with  the  regular  work 
of  the  test. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  dose  of  the  test,  shut  off  the  coal-feeding 
mechanism^  fill  the  hoppers  and  bum  the  fire  to  the  same  low  point  as  at 
the  beginmng.  When  this  condition  is  reached,  note  the  water  level, 
the  steam  pressiire,  and  the  time,  and  record  the  latter  as  the  stopping 
time.    Finally  clean  the  ash  plate  and  haul  the  ashes. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  these  requirements  that  counte- 
nances the  flying  start  and  stop,  which  appear  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  tests  reported. 

Bryant  Bannister  *  (written).  The  author  has  invited  dis- 
cussion which  should  be  quite  beneficial  to  boiler-plant  designers. 
It  goes  without  argument  that  the  designer  should  attempt  to  pro- 
vide the  maximimi  of  capacity  with  a  given  investment,  without 
corresponding  contingent  losses.  With  the  data  available  pertain- 
ing to  heat  transmission  through  setting  walls,  boiler  tubes,  etc., 
we  can  safely  design  a  boiler  plant  for  what  might  be  termed  *' in- 
tensive steam  production." 

Since  the  two  greatest  sources  of  heat  loss  in  steam  production 
originate  in  the  boiler  furnace  and  through  the  boiler  proper,  we  can 
expect  the  greatest  interference  with  the  design  for  maximum  steam 
production  either  in  the  stoker  or  the  boiler  proper.  It  is  possible 
to  meet  the  first  interference  by  the  use  of  stoker  equipment  which 
improves  the  furnace  efficiency  as  the  rate  of  fuel  consumption  is 
increased.  One  make  of  stoker  has  this  important  characteristic  up 
to  a  burning  rate  of  about  1000  lb.  of  coal  per  retort  per  hour,  and 

»  National  Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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possibly  further.  Referring  to  Fig.  2,  it  will  be  noted  that  a  curve 
connecting  the  points  of  maximum  furnace  efficiency  has  an  upward 
trend,  rising  from  68  per  cent  at  a  furnace  output  of  555  boiler  hp. 
to  76  per  cent  at  1055  boiler  hp.  output.  It  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  boiler  unit  to  absorb  the  heat  evolved  without  unduly  high 
exit-gas  temperatures. 

The  second  interference  pertaining  to  heat  transfer  into  the 
boiler  has  been  very  admirably  treated  by  Messrs.  Kreisinger,  Ray 
and  Barkley  in  Bulletin  18  and  Technical  Paper  114  of  the  Bureau 
of  Mines.  These  papers  are  both  splendid  arguments  for  greater 
capacity  from  a  given  boiler  heating  surface. 

Presuming  commercially  clean  tube  surfaces,  both  inside  and 
out,  it  follows  that  we  must  go  further  than  is  usually  considered 
good  practice  toward  providing  a  long  gas  passage  in  contact  with 
tube  surface,  also  toward  increasing  the  gas  velocity.  Just  where 
we  should  stop  with  the  boiler  surface  proper  and  introduce  econo- 
mizer surface  must,  of  course,  be  governed  by  local  conditions,  costs, 
etc.,  but  the  writer  beUeves  that  such  economizer  surface  can  be  pro- 
vided adjacent  to  the  boiler,  preferably  above,  with  tubes  of  suitable 
size  and  so  arranged  that  high  gas  velocity  is  obtained,  in  many 
cases  with  a  single  pass  for  gas  flow. 

Because  large  boiler  units  lend  themselves  so  well  to  the  above 
scheme,  they  should  be  given  consideration  as  an  essential  feature 
in  the  design. 

If  the  principle  of  "intensive  steam  production"  is  adhered  to 
in  both  design  and  operation,  the  result  will  be  minimum  invest- 
ment per  unit  of  steam  produced,  while  the  cost  of  operation,  includ* 
ing  fuel,  labor  and  material  for  repairs  and  maintenance,  etc.,  will 
not  be  increased  much  over  similar  costs  for  normal  steam  pro- 
duction. 

The  tendency  toward  the  proposed  design  is  apparent  in  central- 
station  construction,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  it  will  be  appreciated 
and  followed  for  the  average  industrial  boiler  plant  of  the  future. 

N.  G.  Reinicker  (written).  The  author  is  correct  in  his  state- 
ments of  the  importance  of  efficiency  and  capacity,  but  any  con- 
clusions regarding  these  items,  based  upon  the  tests  reported,  will 
be  entirely  out  of  accord  with  results  which  can  be  and  are  being 
obtained  with  similar  equipment  and  coal  throughout  the  country. 

The  fact  that  the  runs  were  of  only  eight  hours'  duration  leaves 
room  for  wide  variation  in  results.    In  furnaces  having  a  large  amount 
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of  fuel  on  the  grate,  as  is  the  case  with  the  underfeed  stoker,  it  is 
possible  in  an  8-hr.  test  to  get  any  efficiency  desired.  Twenty- 
four  hours  is  the  minimum  time  in  which  such  nms  should  be 
made. 

In  every  test  reported  there  was  a  large  deficiency  of  air.  The 
furnace  was  apparently  used  as  a  gas  producer,  with  secondary 
combustion  in  some  of  the  passes,  as  shown  by  the  exit-gas  tempera- 
tures and  CO  loss,  and  undoubtedly  considerable  smoke  came  from 
the  stack. 

The  drafts  for  all  runs  show  no  consistency,  especially  furnace 
draft,  which  is  much  higher  than  necessary.  The  air  pressure  under 
the  tuyeres  should  have  been  from  J  in.  to  1  in.  higher  to  supply 
the  required  air  to  burn  the  coal. 

Assuming  the  tests  were  greater  in  number,  more  carefully  run, 
and  representative  of  the  equipment  and  coal  used,  the  conclusions 
reached  from  an  analysis  of  the  Combined  Boiler-Unit  Operation 
Chart  would  be  of  no  value  to  an  operating  man.  The  experience 
of  trying  to  pick  from  a  chart  the  air  pressure  required  for  any 
rate  of  burning  coal  is  like  the  experience  gained  by  a  number  of 
engineers  who  bought  tachometers  for  their  stokers  and  had  a 
second  scale  added  showing  the  air  pressure  the  fireman  should 
carry  for  that  stoker  speed.  They  found  the  second  scale  of  no 
value. 

The  author  fails  to  mention  the  most  important  item  controlling 
capacity  and  efficiency  in  an  underfeed-stoker  furnace,  and  that  is 
the  temperature  at  which  the  ash  fuses.  With  a  coal  causing  con- 
siderable clinker,  air  quantity  will  not  afifect  capacity  unless  the 
air  can  be  made  to  distribute  through  the  fuel  bed,  and  not  through 
holes  in  the  fire.  Clinker  will  cause  holes  and  will  limit  capacity 
and  reduce  efficiency. 

Less  attention  should  be  paid  to  convection  and  radiation,  the 
losses  from  these  items  being  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  losses 
in  a  boiler-and-furnace  heat  balance,  and  much  more  attention 
paid  to  losses  from  combustible  in  the  ash  and  from  CO,  which  losses 
together,  using  the  equipment  and  coal  of  these  tests,  should  not 
be  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  heat  supplied. 

C.  F.  HiRSHFELD  (written).  There  are  three  distinct  subjects 
treated  in  the  paper  and  they  should  be  recognized  as  such  and 
separately  considered.     These  subjects  are: 
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1  A  discussion  of  the  combustion  of  solid  fuel  on  chain 

grates  and  on  underfeed  stokers,  with  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  essential  variables  and  means  for  their  indication 
and  control 

2  A  discussion  of  the  factors  influencing  the  efficiency  of 

the  boiling  vessel 

3  A  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  efficiency  of  the 

furnace  as  a  heat  liberator  and  the  efficiency  of  the 

boiling  vessel  as  a  heat  absorber  are  interrelatedi  and 

that  there  is  one  set  of  furnace  conditions  at  each  load 

which  gives  the  best  efficiency  for  the  combination. 

With  reference  to  the  discussion  of  combustion  and  its  control, 

there  has  been  a  very  general  recognition  recently  of  the  fact  that 

the  burning  of  coal  under  steam  boilers  can  be  reduced  to  a  fairly 

exact  procedure  if  the  proper  indicating  instruments  are  supplied. 

It  has  also  been  recognized  that  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained 

it  is  not  sufficient  to  supply  only  instruments  by  means  of  which 

the  operator  may  measure  t,he  degree  of  success  achieved.    It  is 

also  necessary  to  furnish  instruments  which  will  measure  for  the 

operator  the  values  of  the  various  variables  which  combine  to  give 

the  indicated  result,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  change  the 

values  of  these  variables  wisely  and  methodically  for  the  purpose  of 

obtaining  the  highest  possible  effect. 

The  author  proposes  thickness  of  fuel  bed  and  pressure  drop 
through  the  fuel  bed  as  the  important  controlling  variables.  He 
further  proposes  an  inferential  method  of  determining  fuel-bed 
thickness:  namely,  the  measurement  of  the  quantity  of  air  passing 
through  the  fuel  bed  in  a  given  time  and  the  pressure  drop  required 
to  force  this  quantity  of  air  through  the  bed. 

If  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted  by  men  of  such  mental  caliber 
that  they  cannot  be  educated  beyond  the  point  required  to  enable 
them  to  keep  the  indications  of  two  instruments  at  prescribed  points, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  author's  suggested  method  of  furnace  oon* 
trol  will  probably  give  as  satisfactory  average  results  as  can  be 
obtained  under  those  conditions.  However,  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  it  represents  little  if  any  advance  over  the  automatic  interlock 
Ix^tween  fan  speed  and  stoker  speed,  originally  a  characteristic  part 
of  a  Taylor-stoker  installation. 

If  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted  by  men  of  such  mental  caliber 
that  they  can  be  educated  to  a  true  appreciation  of  the  meaning 
of  all  or  most  of  the   variables  which  interact  to  give  a  certain 
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result  in  the  furnace,  then  the  proposed  method  |[will  be  decidedly 
inadequate  and  imperfect,  particularly  as  appUed  to  underfeed 
stokers.  In  this  case  the  pressure  drop  through  the  bed,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  quantity  of  air  passing,  would  be  a  true  indi- 
cation of  the  average  thickness  of  the  fuel  bed  if  that  bed  were 
always  formed  of  coal  of  the  same  kind  and  size,  if  the  damper 
settings  on  extension  grates  and  other  controllable  points  were  al- 
ways the  same,  and  if  the  character  of  the  fire  as  influenced  by  its 
past  history  were  always  the  same.  Unfortunately,  all  of  these 
variables  have  marked  effects. 

To  take  extreme  illustrations,  assume,  for  one  case,  that  an 
operator  has  managed  to  pile  up  a  thick  fire  at  the  top  of  the  stoker 
and  has  burned  it  very  thin  toward  the  toe;  and  for  another  case, 
that  he  has  forwarded  the  fuel  more  rapidly  than  he  should  have, 
so  that  he  has  a  thin  fuel  bed  near  the  top  of  the  stoker  and  a  thick 
fuel  bed  near  the  toe.  In  each  case  he  would  obtain  and  observe 
some  definite  pressure  drop  which  would  correspond  to  perfect  fires 
of  certain  definite  thicknesses,  and  yet  his  fire  would  be  far  from 
perfect.  Or  again,  assume  the  character  of  the  coal  and  its  method 
of  combustion  to  be  such  that  there  is  serious  clinkering  in  spots, 
with  burning  through  in  others.  Such  a  condition  would  give  a 
pressure  drop  corresponding  to  some  definite  thickness  of  perfect 
fuel  bed,  and  yet  the  actual  conditions  would  be  far  different. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  optical  inspection  of  the  fire  and  a 
good  knowledge  of  its  past  history  are  required  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained.  The  combination  of  such  inspection  and  such 
knowledge  with  the  readings  of  properly  chosen  instruments,  by  an 
operator  educated  to  the  point  where  he  can  appreciate  the  true 
significance  of  all  facts  and  indications,  is  the  most  promising  method 
of  obtaining  high  eflSciencies. 

The  firing  methods  in  use  in  the  boiler  rooms  of  The  Detroit 
Edison  Company  practically  include  the  features  which  the  author 
proposes,  but  others  have  been  added  and  it  is  recognized  that  more 
must  be  added  before  the  best  control  now  in  sight  can  be  attained. 
At  the  plants  of  this  company  it  is  customary  to  maintain  a  certain 
definite  draft  at  a  chosen  point  above  the  fire  and  to  vary  the  imder- 
fire  pressure  to  suit  conditions.     This  arrangement  gives  the  fireman 
a  measure  of  the  pressure  drop  through  the  fire.     The  quantity  of 
air  used  is  not  measured  in  conventional  units  but  in  terms  of  blower 
speed  and  resistance  through  the  bed,  which  is  just  as  good  a  com- 
bination measurement  so  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned. 
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No  attempt  to  reduce  codrdinated  readings  to  chart  form  hae 
been  made,  because  the  constant  effort  of  the  engineers  has  been 
devoted  to  the  education  of  the  men  to  such  a  point  that  th^  oouki 
reason  from  the  known  condition  of  their  fire  and  the  readings  oi 
their  instruments,  instead  of  going  it  bUnd  on  the  basis  of  charti 
which  at  best  can  represent  only  average  conditions. 

In  these  plants  it  has  been  found  advisable  to  supply  instrumentf 
for  mdicating  stoker  speed,  carbon-dioxide  content  of  flue  gases,  tem- 
perature  of  flue  gases  and  boiler  output,  as  well  as  the  values  men* 
tioned  above,  and  it  has  also  been  found  advisable  to  supply  numeroui 
dampers  for  controlling  the  distribution  of  air  to  the  various  parts  ol 
the  fire.  With  all  of  these  tools  in  the  hands  of  thinking  operators 
remarkably  good  results  are  obtained  and  maintained. 

The  author  has  performed  a  real  service  in  emphasizing,  in  whal 
have  been  previously  referred  to  as  the  second  and  third  parts  ol 
his  paper,  the  known  fact  that  the  best  overall  efficiency  of  thi 
unit  is  really  the  product  of  the  efficiencies  of  its  two  componeni 
parts  and  that  the  best  combined  efficiency  might  not  correspond  U 
the  highest  efficiency  of  furnace  or  of  boiler.  There  are  astound 
ingly  few  figures  available  by  means  of  which  one  may  even  approxi 
mately  determine  values  of  this  sort,  and  it  would  be  of  great  valw 
to  the  industry  if  typical  units  could  be  tested  over  wide  rang» 
with  respect  to  all  essential  variables  in  about  the  same  way  as  waf 
the  unit  tested  by  the  author  of  the  paper. 

Unfortunately  for  the  type  of  control  advocated  and  for  thi 
worth  of  the  data  submitted,  the  tests  recorded  in  the  paper  do  not 
seem  to  represent  good  furnace  practice.  The  so-called  overall 
efficiencies  are  low,  even  for  modem  operating  conditions  undei 
variable  loads,  and  are  correspondingly  lower  in  comparison  witl 
what  would  be  expected  under  test  conditions. 

Moreover,  when  these  efficiencies  are  considered  in  conjunctioi: 
with  the  stated  thickness  of  fire  and  the  under-fire  pressure,  one  if 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  what  the  author  calls  a  thin  fire  must 
really  be  thick  and  what  he  calls  a  medium  fire  must  be  very  thick; 
or  else  that  some  other  variable  of  great  importance  must  have  beei 
neglected.  The  flue-gas  temperatures  and  carbon  in  refuse  alsc 
appear  to  be  abnormally  high  for  the  various  loads  and  oondittom 
to  which  they  correspond. 

The  Author.  In  their  discussions  both  Mr.  Barms  and  Mr. 
Reinicker  are  unwiUing  to  attach  any  accuracy  to  tests  of  ei|^t 
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hours*       duration.    The  author  understands   fully   the   validity   of 

objec5tiions  to  eight-hour  tests,  and  the  tests  in  question  were  con- 

duct^KJ.    with  these  objections  in  mind.    They  could  not  have  been 

condxK^-ted  otherwise.    As  regards  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the 

effici^n^oies  obtained,  it  may  be  said  that  the  closely  accurate  deter- 

imna^tiion  of  eflSciency  was  throughout  of  secondary  importance. 

Nott^     of  the  data  sought  or  conclusions  reached  is  impaired  by  an 

ina^c^viaracy  of,  say,  3  per  cent  in  the  overall  eflSciency.    The  overall 

effiex^xxcy  is  the  only  quantity  that  the  employment  of  the  short 

test    c^^n  bring  into  question.    It  will  be  noted  that  differences  in 

efficl^xxcy  by  virtue  of  differences  in  fuel-bed  thickness  are  far  in 

excess    Qf  any  possible  inaccuracy  in  the  values  of  efficiency.    Fur- 

therm.^>re,  all  other  observations  and  the  conclusions  drawn  there- 

frotd    ^^jg  in  UQ  y^Qj  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  short  duration. 

It  IS  q^viite  conceivable  that  the  curvature  or  slope  of  some  of  the  lines 

on  t^lx^  furnace  and  boiler-unit  operation  charts  may  be  appreciably 

m^r-ror.    These  charts  were  presented,  however,  to  illustrate  cer- 

^^^   Keneral  principles,  and  are  believed  to  be  of  sufficient  accuracy 

to  s^x^ve  this  purpose.    The  entire  part  of  the  paper  relating  to  the 

'^^^^    as  a  heat  absorber  is,  of  course,  not  subject  to  the  above 

critioisms. 

'Tlxe  reason  for  the  short  tests  was  the  impossibiUty  of  operating 

for    ^   longer  period  at  the  heavy  overloads.    It  will  be  noted  that 

the    coal  used  was  very  high  in  sulphur.    The  resultant  difficulties 

y^^ii  clinker  building  out  from  the  bridge  wall  prevented  continuing 

these   tests  over  eight  hours.     The  eight-hour  test  was  adopted  for 

this  investigation  only  after  considerable  experimentation.     It  was 

lound  ^j^^  ygiy  small  changes  in  the  fuel  supply  could  be  readily 

obseirved  in  their  effect  upon  the  fuel-bed  thickness.    In  consider- 

I'^S   "the  accuracy  of  the  tests  it  must  be  remembered  that  firing 

^^ditions  were  kept  very  constant.     Every  effort  was  made  to  this 

end.      Under  such  conditions,  objections  to  the  eight-hour  test  are 

n^iUixiized.     In  view  of  the  observed  fact  that  cutting  off  the  fuel 

supply  for  five  minutes  produced  an  easily  observed  change  in  the 

Y^*   bed,  the  author  feels  justified  in  claiming  an  accuracy  in  effi- 

cienoy  figures  within  a  3  per  cent  limit  of  variation. 

^^r.  Spitzglass  speaks  of  the  author's  failure  to  study  the  rela- 

1^^   between  efficiency  and  capacity.    The  author  would  say  here 

^^>    assuming  the  possession  of  complete  data  on  the  operating 

^^^ra,cteristics  of  a  steam  boiler,  the  study  of  the  above  relation 

^^^  necessarily  be  a  prolonged  affair.    It  involves  the  loading 
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conditions  of  the  plant,  prices  of  coal  and  labor,  cost  of  equipment 
and  of  land  and  other  conditions  affecting  power  costs.  Mani- 
festly it  could  not  be  so  much  as  touched  upon  in  the  present  paper. 
All  that  the  author  hoped  to  do  was  to  establish  the  importance  of 
the  relation  of  efficiency  to  capacity  in  the  boiler  as  the  prime  basis 
of  the  investigation  which  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  Spitzglass  also  questions  the  abiUty  of  the  fireman  "to 
observe  air  velocities,  draft-gage  readings,  gas  analysis  and  the  flue 
temperatures,"  or  to  interpret  such  readings.  As  regards  flue-gas 
analyses,  the  author  fully  agrees  with  Mr.  Spitzglass  and  takes 
great  pains  in  the  paper  to  point  out  how  the  conditions  of  combus- 
tion may  otherwise  be  easily  and  simply  indicated.  As  regards  the 
observing  of  air  velocities,  the  author  beUeves  that  the  air  meter, 
an  illustration  of  which  is  shown  in  the  paper,  may  be  read  as  easily 
as  any  other  form  of  meter.  Concerning  the  use  of  instruments  in 
general,  the  practice  of  the  best  plants  throughout  the  country  is  a 
sufficient  answer.  The  author  heartily  subscribes  to  the  value  of 
the  st«am-flow  meter  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Spitzglass. 

The  author  wishes  to  correct  the  impression  that  may  have  been 
gained  that  he  ever  had  in  mind  the  use  by  the  fireman  of  charts 
such  as  have  been  presented  in  this  paper.  He  would,  however, 
propose  the  use  of  scales  on  the  various  instruments,  having  the 
numbers  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  when  operating  conditions 
are  proper;  e.g.,  all  numbers  indicating  5  when  No.  5  load  is  to  be 
carried.  Such  a  system  would  be  readily  inteUigible  to  the  fireman. 
Necessarily,  the  fireman  could  never  be  guided  by  it  exclusively, 
but  it  would  constitute  an  average  basis  for  the  comparison  and 
better  understanding  of  firing  conditions,  and  a  guide  at  all  times. 

Messrs.  Alpern  and  Reinicker  both  call  into  question  the  matter 
of  air-pressure  drops  through  the  tuyeres  and  fuel  bed  (i.e.,  sum  of 
pressure  in  air  boxes  of  stoker  and  draft  in  combustion  chamber). 
Clearly  this  drop  is  a  function  of  the  amount  of  air  forced  through 
the  fuel  bed,  the  areas  of  air  openings  in  the  grates,  and  the  thick- 
ness and  resistance  of  the  fuel  bed.  The  criticisms  seem- to  assume 
ability  on  the  part  of  the  operator  to  regulate  this  pressure  drop 
independently  of  load.  Such  cannot  be  the  case,  since  any  increase 
in  air  pressure  with  a  given  condition  of  fuel  bed  will  simply  result 
in  a  greater  combustion  rate  and  will  not  change  proportionately 
to  any  extent  the  ratio  of  air  to  coal  burned.  This  ratio  may  be 
regulated  only  by  regulation  of  the  fuel-bed  resistance. 

Mr.  Alpern  speaks  of  *'somc  operating  faults  of  the  tests."     The 
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author  has  nowhere  indicated  that  the  air  supply  to  the  extension 
grates  was  kept  continuously  at  the  maximum,  nor  does  Mr.  Alpem's 
discussion  indicate  to  him  any  faults  in  operation.  The  point  is 
that  at  heavy  overloads  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  increase  the 
combustion  rates  on  all  parts  of  the  grate  surface.  This  necessity 
applies  to  the  extension  grates  as  well.  The  author  does  not  believe 
that  the  maximum  supply  of  air  to  these  grates  is  sufficient  for  pro- 
longed overloads  in  the  stoker  under  discussion.  Mr.  Alpem's 
statement  r^arding  the  relation  of  air  pressures  to  the  different 
fuel-bed  thicknesses  is  not  in  accord  with  the  data  given  in  the 
paper.  The  author  certainly  agrees  with  Mr.  Alpem  that  "the 
heav7-fuel-bed  condition  was  an  unnatural  one." 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Reinicker's  statement  that  the  furnace  drafts 
were  too  high,  the  author  would  say  that  in  the  particular  setting 
tested,  lesser  drafts  could  not  be  used  without  driving  some  gas 
out  of  the  setting  near  the  top  of  the  first  pass  and  without  endan- 
gering dump-grat€  bars.    The  author  fully  agrees  with  Mr.  Reinicker 
as  regards  the  limitations  placed  upon  both  capacity  and  efficiency 
by  (high  furnace  temperatures.    Difficulties  from  clinker  and  de- 
struction of  the  refractory  lining  are  perhaps  the  greatest  single 
barriers  operating  against  heavy  overloading.    Mr.  Reinicker's  state- 
ment regarding  the  unimportance  of  radiation  and  convection  as 
losses  and  his  criticism  based  thereon  have  no  bearing  on  the  paper 
under  discussion.     The  author  treated  radiation  and  convection  as 
the  modes  of  heat  transmission  from  the  furnace  to  the  boiler  and 
at  no  point  considered  their  bearing  upon  the  incidental  losses  from 
the  setting. 

The  author  considers  Mr.  Hirshfeld's  discussion  especially  inter- 
esting and  pertinent.  His  observations  as  to  optical  inspection  of 
the  fire  are  unquestionably  correct.  Optical  observation,  as  Mr. 
Hirshfeld  indicates,  supplements  the  use  of  indicating  instruments 
hut  does  not  displace  them.  As  regards  the  peculiar  fire-bed  condi- 
tions described  in  this  discussion,  the  author  does  not  believe  that 
such  conditions  would  even  be  approached  in  the  course  of  properly 
uniform  operation  of  the  stoker.  The  question  of  holes  and  lack  of 
Tiniforraity  due  to  clinker  has  been  taken  up  in  the  pap)er  itself, 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  proposed  instruments  are  of  value  in  this 
•xjnnection.  The  author  is  glad  to  have  Mr.  Hirshfeld  reiterate  the 
.li\'i5ions  into  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper  properly  falls. 

In  several  of  the  discussions  presented  the  overall  efficiencies  have 
l*een   criticised  as  being  low.     The  author  would  like  to  state  by 
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way  of  explanation  that  the  analyses  of  the  coal  do  not  fully  indi- 
cate its  character,  and  that  the  coal  used  was  not  only  high  in  sulphur 
and  productive  of  great  difficulty  with  clinkeri  but  was  slack  of  the 
poorest  grade  as  regards  structure,  with  a  large  proportion  of  dust. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  discussion,  William  Kent  has  put  in 
a  few  words  the  idea  that  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the  author  for 
some  years,  and  which  led  to  the  preparation  of  this  paper. 
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AND 

J.  F.  Babklet,^  PirrsBUROH,  Pa. 
Non-Member 

In  measitring  the  temperaittre  of  a  stream  of  hot  gcuea  surrounded  by  colder  or 
hotter  surfaces,  heat  radiates  to  or  from  the  measuring  inslrumentf  milking  it  read 
high  or  low,  and  the  difference  between  the  true  temperature  of  the  gases  and  that 
indicated  by  the  instrument  is  called  the  radiation  error. 

Tfie  paper  enumerates  the  factors  wUh  which  this  error  varies,  and  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  the  effects  of  some  of  them,  gives  results  of  a  series  of  measurements 
made  with  thermocouples  placed  at  different  points  along  the  paths  of  gases  flowing 
through  water-tube  boilers,  citing  one  ir^tance  where  the  error  under  certain  condi- 
tions can  be  as  much  as  320  deg,  cent, 

^l^HILE  investigating  the  temperatures  of  gases  in  boiler  settings 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  found  it  necessary  to  study  the  errors  of 
the  current  temperature-measuring  methods.  Of  the  errors  entering 
into  the  determination  of  the  average  temperature  of  a  stream  of 
hot  gases  surrounded  by  colder  or  hotter  surfaces,  the  radiation  error 
is  the  most  serious  one  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct.  Ordinary 
temperature  measurements  made  with  commercial  devices  under  such 
conditions  are  from  5  to  25  per  cent  in  error.  If  the  surrounding 
surfaces  are  cooler  than  the  gases,  the  temperatures  indicated  by  the 
measuring  instrument  will  be  too  low;  or  if  the  surrounding  surfaces 
are  hotter,  as  is  the  case  in  regenerating  furnaces,  the  temperatures 
indicated  will  be  too  high. 

2  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  primarily  how  large  the 
radiation  error  may  become  under  certain  conditions  of  temperature 
measurements,  and  that  judgment  must  be  used  in  interpreting  the 
accuracy  and  the  value  of  temperature  readings. 

*  Junior  Electrical  Engineer,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1917,  of  The 
Ajcebican  Societt  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  By  permission  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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NATURE   OF  RADIATION  ERROR 

3  The  radiation  error  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  to  a  large  extent, 
gases  are  permeable  to  radiation.  When  a  temx)erature-measuring 
instrument  is  immersed  in  a  stream  of  hot  gases  surrounded  by  cooler 
surfaces,  it  absorbs  heat  from  the  gases  by  convection  and  its  tem- 
perature rises.  As  soon  as  its  temperature  exceeds  that  of  the 
surrounding  surfaces,  heat  passes  by  radiation  from  the  instrument 
to  these  surfaces  through  the  intervening  gases.  Thus  the  in- 
instrument  receives  heat  from  the  hot  gases  by  convection,  and 
gives  ofiF  heat  by  radiation  to  the  surrounding  colder  surfaces.  The 
temperature  of  the  instrument  continues  to  rise  with  a  decreasing 
rate,  until  the  quantity  of  heat  it  gives  off  is  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  heat  it  receives;  the  temperature  then  remains  constant.  Under 
these  equilibrium  conditions  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  is 
between  that  of  the  stream  of  gases  and  that  of  the  surrounding 
surfaces;  in  other  words,  it  is  lower  than  the  temperature  of  the 
gases  which  it  is  intended  to  measure. 

•4  When  the  instrument  is  inserted  in  a  stream  of  gases  sur- 
rounded by  surfaces  hotter  than  the  gases,  it  receives  heat  by  radia- 
,  tion  from  the  hot  surfaces  and  at  first  also  by  convection  from  the 
stream  of  gases,  and  its  temperature  rises.  When  the  temperature 
of  the  instrument  has  risen  above  the  temperature  of  the  gases,  the 
flow  of  heat  from  the  gases  to  the  instrument  reverses,  the  instrument 
begins  to  give  off  heat  by  convection  to  the  hot  gases,  and  receives 
heat  only  by  radiation  from  the  surrounding  surfaces.  The  rise 
of  temperature  of  the  instrument  continues  at  a  rapidly  decreasing 
rate  until  the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  the  instrument  by  radia- 
tion from  the  hot  surfaces  is  equal  to  the  quantity  given  off  to  the 
stream  of  gas;  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  then  remains 
constant.  With  these  equiUbrium  conditions  the  temperature  of 
the  instrument  is  somewhere  between  that  of  the  surrounding  siu:- 
faces  and  that  of  the  stream  of  gases;  in  other  words,  it  is  higher  than 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  which  the  instrument  is  supposed  to 
measure.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  gases  and 
that  indicated  by  the  instrument  is  the  radiation  error. 

5  The  magnitude  of  the  error  depends  mainly  on  (1)  the  sise 
of  the  part  of  the  instrument  exposed  to  the  gases  and  the  radia- 
tion, and  (2)  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  gases 
and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  surfaces.  The  smaller  the 
exposed  part  of  the  measuring  instrument,  the  smaller  the  radiatkm 
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error;  also,  the  smaller  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of 
gases  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  surfaces  the  smaller 
the  radiation  error.  In  the  measurement  of  the  temperature  of 
gases  only  the  first-named  factor  can  be  controlled.  The  second 
factor  is  fixed  by  the  kind  of  the  apparatus  and  its  operation. 

Q  Of  the  instruments  used  in  the  measurement  of  temperature 
of  gases,  the  thermocouple  lends  itself  the  best  to  the  reduction  of  its 
size.     It  can  be  made  so  aniall  that  the  radiation  error  is  negligible 
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I  Babcock 


The  heavy  curve  c»nnecte  readings  obtained  with  a  couple  0.5  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  Ught  curve  readings  obtained  with  a  couple  0.008  in.  iti  diameter.  Dotted 
curve  is  estimated  true  temperature  of  gases.  Curve  drawn  in  dashes  ahowp 
approximate  velocity  of  gases. 

for  practical  purposes.  The  correct  temperature  would  be  indicated 
only  by  a  thermocouple  having  an  exposed  hot  junction  made  of  wires 
of  zero  diameter,  which,  of  course,  is  a  physical  impossibility. 


TEMPERATURE   MEASUREMENTS    IN    A    BABCOCK    AND    WILCOX     BOILER 
TO   DETERMINE  EFFECT  OF  SIZE   OF   THERMOCOUPLES 

7     The  effect  of  the  size  of  thermocouples  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
which  gives  two  sets  of  temperature  measurements  of  the  gases 
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passing  through  a  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler*  fired  with  natutal 
gas.  One  of  these  sets  of  measurements  was  taken  with  thermo- 
couples having  the  hot  junction  made  of  wires  0.008  in.  in  diameter 
and  the  other  set  with  couples  having  the  hot  junction  parts  made  of 
tubes  about  0.500  in.  in  diameter.  This  large  couple  is  about  the 
size  of  commercial  instruments  used  for  such  purposes.  Several 
thenuocouples  of  each  size  were  made  and  clamped  tt^ether  in  pairSt 
each  pair  containing  a  large  couple  and  a  small  couple,  with  their 


}-'iG.  2    SunriNii  ok  Gab-fired  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Boiler  in  wbicr 

THE  MeABDBBMENTS  WERE  MADE.      ToTAL  HeATINQ  SuRFACK,  3400  BQ. 

FT.;  Steam  Prersvre,  165  lb.  by  Gaqe 

hot  junctions  nbout  U  it>-  apart.  These  pairs  were  placed  at  dit* 
ferent  points  alon):  the  path  of  gases,  indicated  by  the  small  drcles 
and  designated  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C.  D,  E,  and  F  in  Rg.  2.  All 
the  couples  were  eoniiected  to  a  central  switch  and  read  in  rapid  suc- 
cession with  a  portable  potentiometer.  While  the  readii^  were 
taken  the  furnace  conditions  were  kept  uniform,  which  was  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  with  the  gas  firing. 

8  In  Fig.  1  the  aliscissx  are  the  approximate  lengths  of  the 
paths  of  gases,  mca'^ureil  from  the  position  of  the  first  pair  of  couples 

'  One  of  Beveral  boilers  in  the  power  plant  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Sohoola, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  which  were  placed  at  the  diepoBal  of  the  authore  for  th«ir  in- 
vestigationa,  through  thejcourteay  of^Prof.  W.  Trinka,  Mera.Am.Soc.M.E. 
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^»        The  full  heavy  curve  connects  the  readings  obtained  with  the 

^Ai^^   oouples,  and  the  full  light  curve  the  readings  obtained  with  the 

sm^JJL     couple.     The  dotted  curve  above  the  full  curves  gives  the 

pra1:>«i^l3le  true  temperature  of  the  gases  which  was  obtained  by  ex- 

tra^X>Xation  from  the  readings  of  the  two  couples  of  different  sizes  by 

me^xxis  of  curves  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  6.    The  curve  near 

the    lz>ottom  of  the  figure  (drawn  with  dashes)  gives  the  approximate 

v®^o<5ity  of  the  gases  computed  from  the  volmne  of  gas  burned,  the 

ch^X3cxical  analysis  of  the  products  of  combustion  and  the  true  tem- 

of  the  gases.    The  small  black  circle  at  the  upper  left-hand 

gives  the  furnace  temperature  as  measured  with  the  Wanner 

^P^i^<^«d  pyrometer  sighted  through  one  of  the  gas  burners,  as  shown 
in  :Cr^^.  2. 

^  The  two  full  curves  of  Fig.  1  indicate  that  the  small  couples 
^^'^^^sistently  showed  temperatures  considerably  higher  than  the  large 
coi:».^>j^^g^  although  the  small  couples  themselves  read  somewhat  too 
^^^^^  The  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  two  couples  is 
^®^^^*"X^  proportional  to  the  difference  between  the  true  temperature 
^  ^Ixc  gases  and  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  boiler  surfaces 
^^^^^ii  was  about  50  deg.  higher  than  the  temperature  of  steam  in 
V:K)iler.  The  large  couple  at  B  shows  a  radiation  error  of  about 
cieg.  fahr.,  whereas  the  small  couple  at  the  same  place  indicates 
^JTor  of  only  150  deg.  fahr.  In  position  F  where  the  tempera- 
of  the  gases  is  much  lower,  the  large  couple  reads  only  about 
«g.  fahr.  too  low,  and  the  small  couple  shows  ah  error  of  only 
fahr. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THERMOCOUPLES 

0    Two  kinds  of  couples  were  used  in  these  temperature  measure- 
copper  and  constantan  for  temperatures  up  to  900  deg.  fahr. 
platinum  and  platinum-rhodium  for  all  higher  temperatures. 
A    The  details  of  both  kinds  of  couples  are  indicated  in  Fig.  3, 
upper  half  of  the  figure  showing  the  copper-constantan  couples 
the  lower  half  the  platinum  couples.    A  feature  of  interest  in 
^^^^-Xiection  with  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  that  the  hot  junctions  on 
.  ^^    ^^f  the  small  couples  were  made  of  short  pieces  of  wire  0.008  in. 
^iiameter,  welded  to  larger  wires  in  order  to  obtain  mechanical 
^^"^^ngth  and  to  avoid  sagging  of  the  projecting  parts.    In  each 
.  ^^^l^lethe  two  dissimilar  small  wires  forming  the  hot  junction  at 
^^    bend  are  kept  uniform  in  diameter  without  the  formation  of  the 
^^^^  bead. 
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12  The  large  copper-constantan  couples  were  made  of  thin- 
walled  copper  tubes,  0.550  in.  in  outside  diameter,  having  a  cup- 
shaped  copper  plug  rolled  into  one  end.  The  hot  junctions  were 
made  by  peening  into  these  plugs  constantan  wires  0.025  in.  in 
diameter.  The  constantan  wires  were  placed  into  the  copper  tubes, 
from  which  they  were  insulated  with  glass  tubing. 

13  The  large  platinum  couples  were  made  of  wires  0.025  in. 
in  diameter.  The  hot-junction  end  of  the  couples  was  placed  in 
a  closed-end  siUca  tube,  about  11  in.  long  and  fitted  into  a  water- 
cooled  metal  holder.    The  closed-end  silica  tubes  were  0.450  in. 


Coimntfie  copotr  tabw^ 
''Hoc  Junction 

Fig.  3    Construction  op  Thermocouples.    Upper  Half,    Coppeb-Con- 

8TANTAN  CoUPLES)   LoWER  HaLP,  PlATINUM  AND  PlaTINUM-RhODIUM  CoUPLXS 

outside  diameter,  and  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  outside  surface  of  these 
tubes  which  .received  and  gave  off  heat,  this  construction  gave  the 
same  readings  as  would  have  been  obtained  with  couples  made  of 
a  large  platinum  tube  in  a  similar  way  as  the  large  copper  couples. 
The  length  of  the  silica  tubes  was  sufficient  to  make  negligible  any 
lowering  of  temperature  of  the  closed  end  due  to  conduction  of  heat 
to  the  water-cooled  holder.  (The  Bureau  of  Standards,  when  cali- 
brating thermocouples  at  high  temperatures,  uses  an  immersion  of 
25  cm.  or  about  9i  in.) 

14  The  water-cooled  holder  of  the  platinum  couples  was  made 
of  three  concentric  copper  tubes  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cooling  water  flowed  twice  the  full  length  of  the  holder.  The  outside 
tube  was  }  in.  in  outside  diameter,  making  the  holder  of  oonvenient 
size  for  manipulation.  The  cold  junctions  of  the  couples  were 
placed  in  a  water  bath  attached  to  the  cold  end  of  the  couplt 
shown  in  Fig.  3. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  AND  THE  NATURE  OF  EXP08URE  OF 
COUPLES  ON  RADIATION  ERROR 

15    Fig.  4  shows  how  much  lower  the  large  couples  read  than 
tbe  Hnall  ones  when  the  couples  were  placed  in  the  boiler  settings 
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of  five  of  the  common  types  of  water-tube  boilers.  The  readings 
were  plotted  on  two  charts  to  avoid  crowding  the  points.  With 
the  exception  of  the  groups  marked  A ,  all  the  readings  were  obtained 
with  the  thermocouples  placed  among  the  tubes,  or  in  other  places 
where  they  were  ahnost  totally  exposed  to  the  heating  surfaces  of 
the  boilers. 
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16  The  group  A  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  boiler  was  obtained 
with  the  thermocouple  placed  in  position  A,  Fig.  2.  In  this  podtion 
the  thennocouples  were  exposed  partly  to  the  boiler  tubes  and  partly 
to  the  brick  walls  and  the  clay-tile  furnace  roof,  which  latter  siufacee 
were  much  hotter  than  the  boiler  tubes.  Therefore  the  thennocouples 
did  not  lose  as  much  heat  by  radiation  as  those  couples  which  were 
completely  surrounded  by  the  boiler  tubes,  and  their  radiation 
error  was  smaller. 

17  Group  A  of  the  lower  half  of  Fig.  4  was  obtained  with  the 
coupIe€  placed  about  1  ft.  above  the  arch  and  1  ft.  from  the  front 
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nest  of  tubes  in  a  setting  of  a  standard  Stirling  boiler.  They  were 
therefore  exposed  partly  to  the  boiler  tubes  and  to  some  extent  also 
to  the  hot  brickwork  of  the  furnace.  Therefore  the  radiation  error  of 
these  couples  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  radiation  error  of  tiie 
other  couples  completely  surrounded  by  the  boiler  tubes. 

18  Dotted  curves  were  drawn  through  the  groups  of  p<Hnts 
representing  readings  of  couples  having  nearly  the  same  expoauie 
to  indicate  that  the  radiation  error  is  roughly  proportional  to  the 
temperature  of  the  gases. 


RELATION    BETWEEN    RADIATION    ERROR    AND    SIZE    OF 

19  To  determine  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the  radiatkni 
error  and  the  size  of  the  hot  junction  of  a  thermocouple,  four  tbmno- 
couples  of  different  sizes  were  clamped  together  and  placed  in  the 
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setting  of  a  Heine  boiler  in  a  position  similar  to  A,  Fig.  2.  The 
diameters  of  the  hot  junctions  of  these  couples  were  0.008,  0.025, 
0.31  and  0.45  in.  These  couples  were  clamped  together  in  such  a 
way  that  the  two  small  couples  were  between  the  large  ones,  the 
distance  between  the  hot  junctions  of  the  two  end  couples  being  4 
in.  The  couples  were  read  in  rapid  succession  by  means  of  a  multiple 
switch  and  a  potentiometer.  In  Fig.  5,  A  and  B  give  two  series  of 
such  readings,  falling  in  the  order  of  the  size  of  the  couples,  the 
smallest  couple  reading  the  highest.  Individual  readings  are  repre- 
sented by  the  dots,  and  the  readings  of  each  couple  are  connected 
by  a  broken  line. 

20  A  similar  set  of  three  couples  was  placed  in  the  uptake  of 
the  same  Heine  boiler.  The  diameter  of  the  hot  junctions  of  these 
couples  were  0.008,  0.25  and  0.55  in.  Two  series  of  readings  taken 
with  these  couples  are  given  in  C  and  Z),  Fig.  5,  the  readings  falling 
in  the  order  of  the  size  of  the  couple,  the  smallest  reading  the  highest. 
That  is,  in  all  cases  the  smallest  couple  has  the  smallest  radiation 
error  and  therefore  reads  the  nearest  to  the  true  temperature  of  gases. 

21  It  is  apparent  that  the  radiation  error  has  a  definite  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  part  of  the  couple  containing  the  hot  junction. 
Very  likely  it  is  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  hot  jimction  which 
determines  the  magnitude  of  the  radiation  error.  Inasmuch  as  the 
surface  is  proportional  to  the  diameter,  the  radiation  error  should 
have  a  rather  definite  relation  to  the  diameter  of  the  hot- junction 
part  of  the  couple.  To  test  this  relation  the  averages  of  the  two 
series  of  readings,  A  and  B  of  Fig.  5,  were  plotted  on  the  diameters 
of  the  couples  as  absciss®,  and  are  given  as  curves  A  and  B  in  Fig.  6. 
The  points  of  curve  M  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure  are  the  averages  of 
several  series  of  readings  obtained  with  the  three  couples  placed  in 
the  uptake  of  the  Heine  boiler.  The  approximate  average  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  surfaces  for  each  set  of  points  is  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines.  All  three  curves  have  been  extended  to  a  point 
of  zero  diameter,  giving  approximately  the  true  temperature  of  the 
gases. 

22  The  shape  of  the  curve  is  shown  the  best  by  curves  A  and  B, 
having  four  points  each.  As  the  diameter  of  the  hot  junction  of  the 
couple  decreases,  the  temperature  indicated  by  the  couple  rises,  at 
first  very  slowly,  but  after  the  diameter  of  about  0.100  in.  is  passed 
this  rise  in  temperature  becomes  very  rapid;  and  also,  the  greater 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  gases  and  that  of  the  sur- 
rounding surfaces,  the  steeper  this  rise.     In  all  these  three  curves 
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the  temperature  diflference  between  the  gases  and  surrounding  sur- 
faces is  comparatively  small.  Among  tlie  boiler  tubes  near  the 
entrance  of  furnace  gases  this  temperature  difiference  is  very  large, 
and  therefore  for  that  position  the  part  of  the  curve  below  the  diam- 
eter of  the  hot  junction  of  0.1  in.  is  very  steep.  Curve  R  represents 
such  conditions;  the  two  points  of  the  curve  are  the  readings  ob- 
tained with  the  two  couples  placed  at  B  in  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
boiler,  and  plotted  in  Fig.  1.  The  shape  of  the  curve  R  has  been 
determined  by  studying  the  curves  A  and  B,  The  shape  of  the 
curves  may  also  be  derived  mathematically.  Curves  similar  to  R 
were  prepared  for  the  readings  of  the  couples  in  other  positions,  and 
the  points  where  these  curves  met  the  zero  diameter  line  have  been 
used  in  plotting  the  dotted  curve  in  Fig.  1,  giving  the  approximate 
true  temperature  of  the  gases. 

« 

DISCUSSION 

E.  A.  Fessenden  and  R.  B.  Fehr  (written).  The  paper  is  of 
decided  value  in  calUng  attention  to  a  source  of  error  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  almost  universally  neglected.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that 
there  is  no  radiation  error  where  the  temperature-measuring  device 
is  completely  surrounded  by  surfaces  at  the  sanie  temperature  as  the 
medium  whose  temperature  is  being  measured.  Many  experiments 
concerning  gas  temperatures  in  steam  boilers,  however,  have  failed 
to  be  of  material  value  because  the  conclusions  have  been  based  upon 
direct  temperature  measurements  of  gases  surrounded  by  compara- 
tively cool  surfaces. 

In  Far.  21  it  is  stated  that  "very  likely  it  is  the  extent  of  the 
surface  of  the  hot  junction  which  determines  the  magnitude  of  the 
radiation  error."  It  is  not  clear,  however,  just  what  is  meant  by 
"the  surface  of  the  hot  junction."  Apparently  the  authors  have 
taken  this  to  mean  the  surface  of  a  cylinder  whose  diameter  is  that  of 
the  jimction,  which  in  their  case  was  made  the  same  as  the  diameter 
of  the  elements.  No  mention  is  made,  however,  of  the  length  of  this 
cylinder,  and  the  surfaces  have  been  assumed  to  be  proportional  to 
the  diameters.  The  effects  of  conduction  along  the  elements  from  the 
couple  ought  to  be  discussed  in  connection  with  these  radiation 
effect^s.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  length  of  the  cylindrical 
surface  as  well  as  the  diameter  should  be  considered  on  account  of 
the  effect  of  the  conduction  of  heat  to  or  from  the  hot  junction. 
Three  cases  may  be  noted: 
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1  Where  the  couple  leads  are  surrounded  by  material  of 

the  same  temperature  as  the  junction  (as,  for  example,  in 
the  authors'  experiments  in  which  the  couple  leads  are 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  flow  of  a  large  volume  of 
gases),  the  temperature  of  the  leads  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  junction  and  no  conduction  effects  are  produced. 

2  Where  the  couple  leads  are  surrounded  by  material  cooler 

than  at  the  junction,  the  temperature  of  the  leads  ¥dll  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  junction  so  that  heat  will  be  con- 
ducted away  from  the  junction  by  the  leads.  The  amount 
of  heat  carried  away  from  the  junction  in  thiB  manner , 
and  consequently  the  lowering  of  the  junction  tempera- 
ture, will  depend  upon  the  material  of  the  leads,  their 
cross-section,  and  the  temperature  gradient.  An  example 
of  this  condition  is  the  case  where  the  couple  is  inserted 
in  a  boiler  tube  in  which  the  gases  are  flowing  parallel  to 
the  couple  leads  and  with  the  hot  junction  pointing 
upstream. 

3  This  case  is  similar  to  the  second  one  except  that  the 

material  surrounding  the  leads  is  hotter  than  at  the  jimc- 
tion,  as  when  a  thermocouple  in  a  boiler  tube  points 
downstream.  Here  heat  will  flow  toward  the  junction 
and  tend  to  raise  its  temperature. 

In  the  second  case  radiation  to  cooler  surrounding  surfaces  and 
conduction  along  the  elements  both  tend  to  make  the  reading  lower 
than  the  actual  temperature  of  the  substance,  while  in  the  third  case 
conduction  tends  to  raise  the  reading  and  radiation  to  lower  it. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  paper  may  be  considered  as  preliminary, 
and  that  the  authors  will  continue  these  investigations  and  at  a  later 
dat«  give  definite  and  quantitative  information  as  to  the  effects  of 
radiation  and  conduction  upon  thermocouples,  taking  into  account: 

a  Size  and  material  of  couple  elements 

6  Size  of  bead  at  hot  junction 

»         c  Length  of  exposed  elements 

d  Size  and  kind  of  protecting  tubes 

e  Application  of  Stefan-Boltzmann  law 

/  Temperature  gradient  in  the  substance  surrounding  the 
leads. 

Henry  Kreisinger.  Replying  to  the  suggestion  of  Messrs. 
Fessenden  and  Fehr  that  the  effects  of  conduction  along  the  elements 
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of  the'couples  should  have  been  discussed  along  with  radiation  effects, 
I  would^say^that  this  point  is  simply  a  question  of  how  complete  a 
treatise  on  the  errors  in  measuring  the  temperature  of  gases  one 
wishes  to  write.  The  authors  decided  to  treat  the  radiation  error, 
and  limit  themselves  in  the  present  paper  to  this  error  as  far  as 
practicable.  The  thermocouples  they  used  in  their  experimental 
work  were  so  constructed  and  the  experiments  so  planned  that  the 
conduction  effect  was  eliminated. 

In  all  cases  the  leads  from  the  hot  junction  are  sufficiently  long 
as  compared  to  their  cross-section  that  any  lowering  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  hot  junctions  by  heat  conduction  along  these  leads  is 
prevented.  With  the  smallest  couples  the  leads  are  0.008  in.  in 
diameter  for  a  length  of  ^  in.,  and  then  0.025  in.  in  diameter  for  a 
length  of  f  in.  The  cross-sections  of  these  leads  are  too  small  for 
heat  to  be  conducted  along  their  lengths.  Within  the  lengths  of 
these  leads  the  temperature  gradient  of  the  gases  can  be  but  very 
small.  This  construction  of  the  couples  is  very  well  adapted  to  the 
measuring  of  temperature  of  gases  within  a  boiler  tube,  as  cited  in  the 
second  case  noted  by  Messrs.  Fessenden  and  Fehr. 

The  large  copper-constantan  couples  are  made  of  copper  tubing 
^  in.  in  diameter,  having  a  wall  0.052  in.  thick.  This  tube  which 
forms  the  leads  was  immersed  in  the  gases  for  a  length  of  about  four 
feet.  The  temperature  gradient  for  a  large  part  of  this  length  is  very 
small,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  the  conduction  of  heat 
from  the  hot  junction  along  the  leads.  The  same  can  be  said  as  to 
conduction  of  heat  along  the  protecting  sihca  tube  of  the  large  plati- 
num thermocouples. 

The  smface  of  the  hot  junction  of  the  small  couples  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  cylinder,  but  in  the  large  couple  this  surface  is  partly  a 
sphere  and  partly  a  cylinder.  Just  how  much  of  each  should  be 
considered  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  particular  construction  of 
the  large  couple  was  adopted  because  it  is  simple  and  inexpensive, 
and  mainly  because  commercial  thermocouples  are  of  a  similar 
design. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  hot  jimctions  of  all  the  couples  were 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  stream  of  gases  and  pulled  out  by  steps, 
temperature  readings  being  taken  every  two  inches  to  determine 
temperature  gradient  of  gases.  The  results  of  this  part  of  the  experi- 
ments are  given  in  detail  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines'  publication  on 
Measuring  the  Temperature  of  Gases  Inside  Boiler  Settings. 

The  fact  that  the  radiation  error  becomes  smaller  as  the  diameter 
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of  the  couple  decreases  may  be  explained  without  going  into  too 
detailed  refinements  in  the  following  manner:  The  couple  receives 
heat  from  the  gases  by  convection  and  gives  it  off  by  radiation. 
When  the  temperature  of  the  couple  is  constant  the  quantity  of  heat 
received  b}^  the  couple  is  equal  to  the  quantity  given  oflf  by  radiation. 
The  convection  does  not  impart  the  heat  directly  to  the  metal  of  the 
couple  but  to  the  outside  surface  of  a  gas  film  Adhering  to  the  solid. 
Through  this  gas  film  the  heat  passes  by  conduction.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  heat  is  radiated  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  metal 
through  the  layer  of  gas. 

The  quantity  of  heat  that  is  received  or  given  off  by  the  couple 
depends  on  temperature  difference  and  the  extent  of  the  surface 
receiving  or  giving  off  the  heat.  Since  the  thickness  5  of  the  gas  film 
remains  practically  constant  no  matter  what  the  diameter  of  the 
couple  is,  it  is  apparent  that  as  the  diameter  of  the  couple  decreases 
the  heat-radiating  surface  decreases  faster  than  the  heat-receiving 
surface  of  the  gas  fihn.  The  effect  of  the  unequal  decrease  of  the 
two  surfaces  is  especially  marked  when  the  diameter  of  the  couple 
l)ecomes  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  gas  film.  As  the  zero  diameter 
of  the  couple  is  approached  the  ratio  of  the  heat-receiving  surface  to 
the  radiating  surface  becomes  infinitely  large,  the  radiation  ceases, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  couple  becomes  the  same  as  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  gases. 

Following  this  course  of  reasoning,  it  is  possible  to  apply  the 
Stefan-Boltzmann  radiation  law  and  the  law  governing  the  heat 
transmission  by  convection  and  derive  an  equation  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  diameter  of  a  couple  and  the  true  temperature 
of  the  gases  when  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  surfaces  and 
the  temperature  of  the  couple  are  given.  The  temperature  of  the 
couple  is  read  when  the  quantity  of  heat  received  by  convection  is 
eciual  to  the  quantity  given  off  by  radiation;  or  if  He  designates  the 
heat  received  and  Hr  the  heat  given  off, 

//c  =  //r. [IJ 

Ix»t      T  —  temperature  of  the  stream  of  gases 

Ti  =  temperature  of  the  outside  surface  of  the  gas  film  ad- 
hering to  the  couple 

T\  =  temperature  of  the  couple 

Ti  =  average  temperature  of  the  surfaces  surrounding  the 

stream  of  gases,  expressing  all  temperatures  in  abso* 

lute  units 
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S  =  surface  of  the  gas  film  receiving  heat  by  convection 
Si  =  surface  of  the  metal  giving  off  heat  by  radiation. 

Then  from  the  law  of  heat  transmission  by  convection, 

Hc^K{T-Ts)S [2] 

Inasmuch  as  with  a  set  of  any  number  of  couples  the  velocity 

and  density  of  gases  are  the  same  for  all  couples,  these  two  factors 

are  embodied  in  the  constant  K,    And  from  the  Stefan-Boltzmann 

law, 

ff.  =  rCTi*  -  r2*)Si [3] 

From  Equation  [1], 

K{T  -  Tz)S  =  r(Ti*  -  T2')Si [4] 

The  same  quantity  of  heat  that  is  imparted  to  a  unit  of  the  out- 
side surface  of  the  gas  film  by  convection,  passes  through  the  film  by 
conduction  and  may  be  expressed  by  the  simple  equation: 

H^CiT.-Ti) [6] 

therefore  C  (Tz  -  T^)  =  K  {T  -  Tz) [6] 

or  Tz-Ti  =  (K/C)  (T  -  T,). 

But  r  -  Ti  =  (T  -  Ta)  +  (Ta  -  Ti) [7] 

or  r  -  Ti  =  (T  -  Tz)  +  (K/C)  {T  -Tz)  =  k{T-  Tz). 

Therefore,  for  the  whole  couple, 

Hc  =  c{T-T,)S [8] 

Taking  D  as  the  diameter  of  the  couple,  then 

SocZ),  andSocD  +  25 

Equation  [4]  would  then  become 

C  (T  -  TO  (D  +  2  5)  =  (Ti^  -  7V)  D [9] 

where  C  embodies  all  the  constants. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  constant  C  embodies  the  con- 
vection constant,  which  is  affected  by  the  velocity  and  the  density  of 
^ases,  and  the  radiation  constant,  which  is  affected  by  the  conditions 
of  exposure  of  the  couple.  So  when  any  one  of  these  factors  changes 
the  constant  must  be  changed  also.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
thickness  of  the  gas  film  changes  with  the  velocity  of  gases  passing 
the  couple.  However,  the  data  available  do  not  justify  more  detailed 
analysis  of  the  equation.  On  account  of  the  fourth-power  variable, 
the  equation  is  rather  cumbersome  to  work  with.  The  work  can  be 
ma<le  somewhat  easier  by  making  T2  equal  to  unity  and  expressing  the 
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other  temperatiires  as  ratios  of  T^y  remembering  what  this  provisional 
unit  is  and  changing  the  final  results  into  the  standard  units.  Such 
substitution  of  units  eliminates  one  fourth-power  factor. 

Using  this  method  of  arbitrary  temperature  units  and  taking 
2  5  =  0.08  in.  and  C  =  3.9,  the  equation  fits  the  curves  A  and  B 
of  Fig.  6  of  the  paper.  The  readings  for  both  of  these  curves  were 
taken  under  the  same  conditions  of  exposure  and  with  about  the  same 
velocity  of  gases. 

For  curve  R  the  conditions  of  exposure  and  the  velocity  of  gases 
were  entirely  different,  so  the  constant  C  must  be  changed.  K  the 
constant  is  made  equal  to  12,  the  equation  will  fit  the  curve  R.  The 
value  of  C  =  10.8  satisfies  the  curve  M, 
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n^HE  development  of  scientific  methods  in  manufacturing  is  being 
recognized  almost  universally  as  an  essential  to  economic  manage- 
ment. We  say  recognized,  but  this  must  be  qualified  by  the  acknowl- 
edgment that  in  the  majority  of  concerns  who  accept  this  as  a  theory 
the  treatment  has  been  superficial  instead  of  covering  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  which  are  accurate,  exact,  based  on  facts,  and  which 
account  for  all  variable  conditions.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  scientifically  managed  shops 
realize  that  they  have  by  no  means  reached  the  ideal.  In  fact,  a 
truly  scientific  development  necessarily  shows  up  the  deficiencies  as 
it  proceeds.  On  the  other  hand,  too  many  plants  are  settling  back 
into  self-sufficiency  after  establishing  a  so-called  "  Efficiency  Depart- 
ment**—  a  most  worthless  piece  of  mechanism  as  ordinarily  con- 
ducted —  and  a  "Cost  System'*  which  at  best  indicates  how  money 
is  lost,  and  not  how  conditions  can  be  improved. 

SCOPE   OF   PAPER 

2  Nearly  all  of  the  published  matter  relating  to  the  application 
of  scientific  methods  of  management  has  pertained  to  the  machine 
shop.  In  this  paper  it  is  the  aim  of  the  authors  to  present  in  con- 
siderable detail  an  outline  of  the  development  of  scientific  methods 
as  applied  to  the  ordinary  manufacturing  plant.  At  the  same  time, 
to  make  this  a  more  concrete  illustration,  the  discussion  will  be 
centered  in  the  plants  of  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Bangor  and  Lincoln,  Maine,  one  of  the  largest  concerns  in  the  country 
manufacturing  writing  paper  as  its  final  product. 

3  The  development  of  scientific  methods  at  these  mills,  however, 
is  not,  as  one  might  assume,  descriptive  of  simply  a  single  and  com- 
I)aratively  locaUzed  industry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  processes 
involved  in  pulp  and  paper  making  are  similar  in  type,  so  far  as  man- 
agement methods  —  not  in  specific  technique  —  are  concerned,  to 
those  in  a  vast  number  of  industries.  The  treatment,  for  example^ 
involves  the  scientific  development  and  standardization  of  processes; 
the  job  analysis  of  hand  and  machine  operations;  the  introduction 
of  planning  methods  to  control  very  diverse  conditions;  the  system- 
atizing of  stores,  including  supplies,  raw  materials  and  material  in 
process;  the  training  of  the  worker;  and  the  codperation  of  the 
workers  with  the  management  through  the  Service  Department  and 
personal  relations. 
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4  In  treating  the  subject  it  is  proposed  after  a  brief  summary 
and  a  statement  of  general  principles  to  take  up  the  plan  of  control 
of  manufacturing  and  the  methods  adopted  in  the  different  proc- 
esses to  standardize  practice. 

INITIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE   PLANT 

5  The  plant  at  Bangor  manufactures  writing  paper  of  high  grade 
and  also  operates  its  own  pulp  mill,  part  of  the  product  of  which  is 
for  use  in  the  paper  and  a  part  for  sale.  The  Bangor  mills  employ 
some  800  people.  A  photograph  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings  is 
sho^ninFig.  1. 

6  The  individual  processes  group  themselves  into: 

1  The  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  from  spruce  wood 

2  The  manufacture  or  making  of  paper  from  rags  and  sulphite 

pulp 

3  The  finishing  of  the  paper  to  make  it  produce  the  various 

finishes  required  for  writing  paper. 

The  manufacture  of  wooden  boxes  or  cases  for  shipping  the  paper 
also  is  carried  on  as  a  separate  department. 

7  Before  beginning  the  introduction  of  the  more  intimate 
analyses  of  the  methods  and  processes,  the  plant  had  been  brought 
during  the  previous  two  years  to  a  stage  much  above  the  average 
plant  of  the  old  type  of  management  in  efficient  operation.  In  1914 
it  was  decided  by  the  directors  to  introduce  scientific  methods  so  as 
to  go  down  to  the  bottom  of  things  and  develop  standard  methods  of 
handling  materials  and  labor. 

RESULTS 

8  The  results  secured  by  the  scientific  standardization  of  the 
various  operations  in  combination  with  the  routing  system  and  bonus 
plan  have  eflFected  an  increase  in  production;  a  decrease  in  hours  of 
labor;  an  increase  in  wages;  a  reduction  in  labor  cost  including  over- 
head per  ton  of  production;  a  saving  in  materials;  an  effective  con- 
trol of  production  throughout  the  plant;  and  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  management  and  the  employees. 

9  To  express  the  results  in  another  way,  scientific  management 
has  decreased  the  time  of  performing  operations  about  40  per  cent  on 
the  average,  largely  through  changes  in  methods  and  elimination  of 
waste.    A  large  part  of  this  saving  is  spent  in  paying  higher  wages 
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and  in  providiiig  more  indirect  labor,  such  as  is  required  by  the  plan- 
ning TWXXL  The  company,  however,  gets  the  saving  in  overhead 
and  the  profit  on  the  excess  production,  items  of  much  greater  mo- 
ment than  the  labor  account  alone.  Thus,  through  the  adoption  of 
sd^tific  methods  and  with  scarcely  any  overtime,  it  has  been  possible 
during  the  rec^it  rush  period  to  put  through  some  50  per  cent  more 
paper,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  before  scientific 
methods  were  introduced  the  mill  was  overcrpwded.  Of  scarcely 
less  importance  has  been  the  practicability  of  largely  increasing 
wages  without  increasing  labor  costs  per  pound  of  paper.  The 
better  planning  and  sequence  of  the  work  through  the  mill  has  re- 
sulted in  obtaining  a  grasp  of  the  manufacturing  problem  and  a  con- 
trol absolutely  impossible  of  attainment  except  through  planning  and 
routing.  The  effect  upon  the  persoimel  of  the  estabUshment  has 
been  most  marked. 

THE   PROCESS   OF   PAPER  MAKING 

10  Paper  making  today,  both  in  method  and  machinery,  is 
substantially  the  same  as  it  was  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  been 
carried  on  during  all  this  time  by  using  traditional  methods  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another.  The  process  consists  in 
brid  of  beating  the  "furnish,"  that  is,  the  raw  materials,  in  a  large 
tub  or  beating  engine,  passing  tbis  through  Jordan  machines,  and  then 
on  to  the  paper  machine,  after  which  it  is  cut  and  finished  by  machine 
dn'ing,  or  calenders,  or  by  loft  drying  and  plating.  The  cutting, 
^rtmg,  and  packing  have  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  paper. 

SCOPE   OF  DEVELOPMENT 

U  Scientific  management  consists  fundamentally  in  finding  the 
best  way  of  doing  a  thing  and  putting  the  plan  into  execution. 

12  The  logical  process  in  the  development  of  scientific  methods 
is  to  begin  with  the  handUng,  classification,  and  storage  of  the  raw 
materials;  next  estabUsh  control  of  the  manufacturing  processes,  and 
finally  establish  by  scientific  investigation  standards  of  material  and 
standard  practice  for  operating  the  plant. 

13    It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  distinct  features  involved  in 

this:  first,  the  introduction  of  a  system  in  management,  and,  second, 

the  establishment  of  standards.     It  must  be  recognized  very  clearly 

—  and  it  is  because  of  lack  of  appreciation  of  this  point  that  scientific 

management  is  confounded  with  mere  mechanism  —  that  system 

alone  is  never  in  itself  the  goal.    System  is  merely  the  tool,  and  a 
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necessary  tool  for  control.  It  is  the  classification  of  facts,  the  job 
analyses,  the  intimate  study  of  conditions,  that  produce  the  real 
results  in  output,  in  quaUty,  in  elimination  of  fatigue,  and  in  basic 
cooperation  and  pulling  together  between  the  men  and  the  manage- 
ment. These  are  principles  of  general  application.  The  actual 
work  to  be  accomplished  presents  in  different  manufacturing  estab- 
Ushments  problems  singularly  alike.  The  methods  of  procedure, 
for  example,  at  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company,  were  similar 
to  those  required  in  almost  any  plant  operating  under  the  ordinary 
type  of  management. 

DEVELOPMENT  WITHIN  THE   ORGANIZATION 

14  In  the  introduction  of  scientific  management  in  any  indus- 
trial establishment  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  by  far  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  problem  is  the  development  of  a  set  of  prin- 
ciples within  the  organization.  It  is  nothing  that  can  be  imposed  from 
without.  Unless  the  management  and  the  workers  undergo  a  change 
in  mental  attitude  and  bring  themselves  to  look  at  things  from  a  new 
viewpoint,  scientific  management  cannot  exist.  The  difficulty  of 
attaining  the  desired  end  is  always  considerable.  In  an  old  estab- 
lished industry,  such  as  the  making  of  paper,  where  the  methods 
employed  are  substantially  those  which  have  been  in  vogue  for  over 
sixty  years,  this  difficulty  assumes  large  proportions.  The  men  who 
act  as  superintendents  and  foremen  have  attained  their  present  posi- 
tions by  absorbing  the  traditional  rule-of-thumb  methods  that  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations  and  applying  them  with  personal 
effort  and  energy.  Practically  no  scientific  study  of  the  industry  has 
ever  been  made.  It  presents  a  striking  example  of  a  case  where 
opinion  has  legislated  and  fact  has  never  been  established,  where 
force  has  ruled  instead  of  law.  From  these  considerations  it  can  be 
understood  readily  that  the  task  is  no  easy  one  of  convincing  a  group 
of  mill  men  who  stand  at  the  top  in  their  industry,  that  a  scientific 
study  of  the  art  of  paper  making  will  make  it  possible  to  predeter^ 
mine  exactly  the  quantity  of  materials  to  be  used,  how  each  machine 
is  to  be  operated,  the  length  of  time  of  each  operation,  and  the  quality 
of  product  which  will  result. 

15  The  workers  themselves  readily  cooperate  as  a  rule  with  the 
introduction  of  new  methods  of  management,  provided  they  see  that 
the  management  is  in  earnest  and  is  going  to  see  the  thing  through  to 
a  finish.  Of  course  at  the  beginning  questions  are  raised  as  to  whether 
the  increased  output  can  be  produced  without  working  too  hard, 
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whether  the  pay  wiU  be  maintained  permanently  at*  a  higher  rate, 
and  whether  there  is  danger  of  discharge  of  part  of  the  employees. 
With  a  careful  explanation  and  practical  demonstration  of  results  the 
worker  soon  perceives  that  the  thing  is  for  his  advantage  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  the  management.  The  difficulty  invariably  comes 
not  from  the  workers  themselves  but  from  the  men  in  the  manage- 
ment, including  the  foremen,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  doing 
work  over  and  over  again  in  a  certain  way  and  hold  the  viewpoint 
that  because  a  thing  has  always  been  done  in  a  certain  way,  that 
must  be  right,  or  —  which  is  fully  as  aggravating  —  who  meet  every 
new  suggestion  with  the  claim  that  '4t  has  already  been  tried  out  and 
failed."  Such  an  attitude  is  almost  inevitable,  especially  with  the 
older  men.  Fortunately,  in  the  case  under  consideration  the  con- 
trolling management  was  in  the  hands  chiefly  of  progressive  men  who 
were  ready  to  adopt  new  things. 

16  It  reflects  great  credit  on  the  Eastern  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's organization  that  the  men  who  are  now  operating  the  mills 
under  the  new  methods  —  the  men,  in  fact,  who  are  carrying  on  the 
further  work  of  development  along  scientific-management  lines  — 
are  in  most  cases  the  same  men  who  were  in  charge  under  the  old 
S3n9tem;  some  of  whom  at  the  outset  opposed  strenuously  and  from 
the  most  sincere  and  loyal  motives  the  innovations  and  readjust- 
ments that  were  necessary. 

PLAN   OF  DEVELOPMENT 

17  The  work  was  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  following 


plan: 


1  Classify  the  product  so  as  to  eliminate  the  confusion  caused 

by  a  multiplicity  of  trade  names  and  designations  for  the 
same  article  and  to  permit  of  keeping  a  proper  balance  of 
stock  of  the  various  grades,  weights,  colors,  sizes,  and 
finishes  for  promptly  filling  orders 

2  Develop  a  system  of  routing  controlled  by  a  central  planning 

department  that  will 

Insure  orders  being  filled  in  the  proper  sequence 
Designate  the  required  material  for  every  order 
Eliminate  wasted  time  of  men  and  machines  by  al- 
ways having  a  definite  job  ahead  of  each  opera- 
tor and  each  machine;  and 
Move  materials   promptly  from   one   operation   to 
another  with  a  minimum  amount  of  confusion 
and  delay 
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3  Make  a  scientific  job  analysis  of  every  operation  to  establish 

standards  of  materials  and  standards  of  operation  so  as  to 
increase  output  without  undue  exertion.  Fix  rates  and 
bonuses  based  on  these  scientific  studies  that  will  permit 
of  a  largely  increased  wage  to  the  worker  and  decreased 
cost  of  production  through  the  larger  output 

4  Develop  the  personnel  of  the  whole  organization  —  man- 

agement and  employees  —  to  a  point  that  will  insure  a 
large  measure  of  cooperation  by  f  unctionalizing  duties,  by 
training,  by  assuming  responsibilities,  by  recognizing  merit, 
and  by  encouraging  any  expression  of  thought  which  will 
facilitate  the  work  in  any  way  whatever. 

For  clearness  of  illustration  the  classification  of  the  product  is  dis- 
cussed after  the  treatment  of  the  methods  of  control  and  standardi- 
zation. 

COMPARISON   OF   OLD   AND   NEW  METHODS   OF  CONTROL 

18  The  distinctive  difference  between  the  old  method  and  the 
new  lies  in  the  substitution  of  definite  planning  for  snap  judgment. 
To  illustrate  this,  let  us  compare  briefly  the  old  with  the  new  method. 

19  Old  Method,  Formerly,  as  is  common  practice  in  a  plant 
under  ordinary  management,  each  foreman  controlled  the  work  in 
his  own  department  subject  to  more  or  less  erratic  calls  from  his 
superiors.  With  a  bunch  of  orders  in  his  file,  he  assigned  the  ma- 
terials, as  they  were  delivered  to  him,  to  the  various  machines  or 
operators  under  his  control,  using  in  general  his  own  best  judgment  as 
to  the  sequence.  If  material  did  not  come  fast  enough  he  would 
look  over  his  file  of  orders  and  chase  up  the  departments  through 
which  the  work  was  to  pass  before  reaching  liim.  If,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, his  work  ran  short,  the  employees  would  all  work  very  slowly, 
so  as  to  prevent  shutting  down  some  of  the  machines  in  the  depart- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  if  work  accumulated,  he  would  be  up 
against  it  to  get  enough  machines  or  men  to  do  the  work,  and  if  these 
were  unavailable,  it  meant  the  running  of  his  department  overtime 
with  the  incident  extra  expense  and  dissatisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
In  the  filling  of  orders  there  was  the  sjime  old  story  of  broken  promiseB, 
notwithstanding  the  best  efforts  of  the  Sales  Department  and  the 
Manufacturing  Department,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
boss  finisher  was  very  active  and  the  foremen  an  exceptionally  capaUe 
set  of  men. 

20  One  great  difficulty  lay  in  keeping  customers  satisfied  with 
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the  deliveries.  The  Sales  Department  would  receive  a  telegram  from 
a  customer  and  call  the  boss  finisher  on  the  phone.  The  latter  would  go 
out  to  the  mill  and  instruct  the  various  foremen  to  give  the  order  pre- 
ference. This  was  almost  sure  to  sidetrack  some  other  customers' 
orders,  who  in  turn  would  send  in  their  kicks  shortly.  With  some  500 
or  more  orders  in  process  during  the  time  necessary  to  make  the  paper 
and  finish  it,  with  the  difficulty  from  temporarily  changing  the  ma- 
chines to  introduce  the  rush  orders,  the  personal  skill  required  to 
keep  things  straight  is  evident,  as  well  as  the  wasted  time  of  men  and 
machinery. 

21  New  Method  with  Its  Planning  Department.  The  Planning 
Department,  centrally  located  in  the  Finishing  Department  Build- 
ingy  now  controls  in  complete  detail  the  progress  of  each  order  through 
the  mill.  The  advantages  gained  over  the  old  method  are  manifold 
and  obvious: 

a  It  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  two  men  who  are  responsible 
for  the  fiUing  of  all  orders  —  the  Production  Man  of  the 
Making  Department  (formerly  assistant  superintendent) 
and  the  Production  Man  of  the  Finishing  Department 
(formerly  boss  finisher)  —  absolute  control  of  the  sequence 
in  which  they  shall  be  run.  They  decide  when  the  work 
is  to  be  done:  the  one,  when  the  paper  is  to  be  made,  and 
the  other,  when  it  is  to  go  through  the  finishing  depart- 
ment 

b  It  aJBfords  these  production  men  precise  information  as  to 
the  exact  status  of  any  order  in  the  mill  at  any  time  with- 
out leaving  the  room 

c  Each  clerk  in  the  planning  department  has  some  definitely 
sptecified  duty  to  perform  and  detailed  instructions  as  to 
just  how  to  do  it.  There  is  thus  a  trained  corps  of  men 
and  women,  each  an  expert  on  his  own  job,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  planning  in  advance  the  details  of  each  step 

d  The  condition  of  each  department  and  of  every  machine  or 
worker  in  that  department  as  regards  supply  of  work  is 
shown  by  the  Planning  Department  Control  Board  and 
permits  the  shifting  of  employees  from  one  department 
to  another,  in  order  to  prevent  congestion  of  work  or  lost 
time  on  machines 

e  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be  out  of  work  without  the 
fact  being  known.  In  fact,  conditions  can  be  foreseen 
and  provisions  made  to  meet  them. 
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FUNCTIONS   OF  PLANNING  DEPARTMENT 

22  The  Planning  Department  performs  the  following  functions: 

a  It  receives  all  orders  from  the  Sales  Department  and  ac- 
knowledges them  the  day  they  are  received  with  a 
promised  date  of  shipment 

b  It  determines  the  sequence  in  which  jobs  are  to  be  run 

c  It  routes  each  individual  order  to  the  machines  and  work 
places  at  which  the  different  operations  are  to  be  done, 
sometimes  weeks  ahead  of  the  starting  of  the  order 

d  It  makes  out  in  advance  the  time  tickets  which  will  be  given 
to  the  operators  when  they  are  assigned  a  job 

e  It  keeps  each  machine  and  work  place  supplied  with  work 

/  It  directs  and  controls  the  moving  of  materials  and  orders 
from  operation  to  operation 

g  It  transfers  operators  from  one  job  to  another  so  that  every 
worker  in  the  mill  always  has  some  defined  task  to  work 
on. 

23  It  will  be  evident  that  any  such  radical  departure  from  old 
established  methods  produced  no  less  than  consternation  in  the  minds 
of  these  very  competent  and  intelligent  foremen.  They  could  not 
but  regard  the  new  plan  as  stripping  them  of  all  authority  and  relegist- 
ing  them  to  merely  subordinate  positions  in  which  their  talents  oould 
find  no  place  for  expression.  And  it  was  only  after  months  of  patient 
(x^rsuasion  by  the  management,  careful  instruction,  and  firm  and  un- 
compromising insistence  that  they  were  brought  to  see  that  the  great 
variety  of  duties  they  had  been  performing  were  for  the  most  part 
impositions  on  them  and  were  in  reality  diverting  them  from  the 
main  function  of  their  positions,  viz.,  seeing  that  the  work  was  de* 
livered  to  them  in  proper  condition,  at  the  proper  time,  and  then 
properly  executed.  In  reaUty  they  had  been  deprived  of  any  real 
chance  to  develop  themselves  along  the  Unes  that  would  make  them 
of  more  value  to  the  company  and  to  themselves. 

PLANNING   THE  MAKING  OF  PAPER 

24  The  chief  aims  in  routing  the  materials  and  planning  the  run- 
ning of  the  different  kinds  of  paper  are  to  (1)  produce  uniformity  of 
product,  (2)  reduce  number  of  furnishes,  (3)  get  the  paper  out  on 
time,  and  (4)  avoid  changes  on  the  machines  by  grouping  orden. 
Careful  planning  of  the  runs  permits  various  economies,  such  as 
in  arrangement  of  colors,  grades,  weights,  water  marks,  and  deckle 
widths,  to  give  best  results  and  prevent  extensive  washing  up.     For 
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example,  Dot  merely  noay  whites  be  nm  consecutively  and  colors 
varied  from  light  to  dark,  but  runs  may  start  with  light-weight  paper 
and  run  up  to  the  heaviest,  then  the  oext  run  start  with  heavy,  work- 
ing down  to  light,  always  arranging,  except  in  very  long  runs,  to 
bring  washups  at  the  time  grades  are  changed. 

25  A  photc^raph  of  the  plaiming  department  with  its  control 
board  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

26  To  lay  out  and  follow  up  the  work,  the  production  man  of  the 
making  department  accumulates  the  different  orders  for  same  grade 
but  varying  weights,  and  when  enough  are  ready  for  a  run  he  puts 
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them  through  on  a  furnish  order  and  fixes  a  date  on  which  each  will 
be  nm.  He  knows  from  his  records,  not  merely  by  memory,  the  time 
required  for  running  each  kind  of  paper.  The  orders  for  a  certain 
kind  are  grouped  and  the  time  required  to  run  the  lot  is  scheduled, 
always  providing  a  certain  leeway  to  take  care  of  special  or  import- 
ant orders  that  may  come  in  late.  From  this  order  of  work  the 
production  man  prepares  a  schedule  or  running  list  for  each  of  the 
three  paper  machines.  By  this  means  it  is  easy  to  provide  for  rush 
jobs  without  the  fuss  and  confusion  incident  to  ordinary  methods. 
At  the  same  time  the  extra  expense  of  such  rush  orders  is  clearly  seen, 
with  the  result  of  closer  cooperation  between  Sales  and  Manufactur- 
ing.    The  running  lists  are  handed  to  the  Route  Clerk,  who  can  now 
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make  out  his  route  sheet,  indicating  the  way  in  which  each  order  is  to 
be  handled;  and  the  '^stores  issue"  can  be  made  calling  for  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  materials  to  be  used  in  making  each  furnish. 

27  Individual  time  tickets  for  the  workmen  on  the  machineSi 
such  as  are  ordinarily  used  in  scientific-management  work,  are  next 
made  out,  and  placed  with  the  route  sheet.  They  are  now  ready  for 
the  Order-of-Work  Clerk  to  hang  on  the  Planning  Department  Board 
under  the  symbol  for  the  machine  or  work  place  designated.  When 
these  tickets,  properly  stamped  by  the  time  clock,  are  given  out  to 
the  operator  either  directly  or  through  a  pneumatic  tube  to  his  de- 
partment, the  recording  clerk  checks  the  route  sheet  for  each  par- 
ticular job.  This  checking  of  the  route  sheet,  which  is  sometimes 
neglected  in  management  work  improperly  installed,  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  features  for  a  proper  control  of  the  work.  It  indi- 
cates where  each  order  is,  what  operations  have  been  done  on  it,  and 
what  remains  to  be  done. 

28  Criticism  of  this  accurate  planning  of  the  work  will  doubtless 
be  made  by  the  manager  of  the  old  school,  who  raises  his  hands  in  h(dy 
horror  at  the  extra  employees  involved.  The  fact  is,  however,  that 
it  is  cheaper  for  a  clerk  to  make  the  entries  and  designate  the  order 
of  the  work  than  it  is  for  the  superintendent  or  the  boss  finisher,  as  is 
more  usually  customary,  to  write  out  the  same  information  on  a 
rough  sheet  of  paper,  trusting  to  his  judgment  or  memory,  or  to 
a  personal  notebook,  for  the  information  necessary.  The  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  This  planning  has  been  one  of  the 
important  factors  in  the  saving  in  time  and  cost  of  materials. 

CONTROL  OF  THE  BEATING  OF  THE  PAPER 

29  One  of  the  fundamental  processes  of  paper  making  is  the 
treatment  in  the  beating  engines,  which  separates  the  fibers  and 
produces  after  several  hours  of  beating  a  mass  of  pulpy  gelatinous 
consistency. 

30  Economy  and  Qiudity  Due  to  Uniformity,  The  problem  is 
one  of  standardization.  The  importance  of  uniformity  in  a  process 
Uke  this,  both  from  standpoints  of  quality  and  cost,  is  little  appre- 
ciated. The  point  is  this:  A  product  must  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard.  In  paper,  for  example,  (iovernment  orders  not  only  specify 
quality  but  require  that  the  paper  pass  definite  tests,  with  a  penalty 
for  failure  to  maintain  this.  Now  if  the  process  is  inexact,  as  most 
manufacturing  processes  still  are  —  the  variations  in  beating,  the 
variations  in  the  relative  amounts  of  ingredients,  and  the  variations 
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in  moisture  in  the  raw  materials  which  affect  the  net  weights  make  it 
necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  This  means 
beating  long  enough  to  allow  for  the  worst  conditions,  and  using 
enough  of  the  most  expensive  ingredients  so  that  every  batch  wiU  pass 
muster.  Consequently,  the  average  time  of  beating  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  most  expensive  ingredient  must  be  away  above  the 
required  standard.  Money  is  thrown  away  in  material  and  the 
quality  is  irr^ular.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variations  are  elimi- 
nated and  uniformity  strictly  maintained,  the  average  times  and 
quantities  may  be  maintained  very  close  to  the  standard,  and  not 
only  will  there  be  immense  savings  where  the  raw  materials  are 
expensive,  but  the  quality  will  be  more  acceptable  to  customers  be- 
cause of  greater  certainty  of  uniformity. 

31  Standardization  of  Beating.  For  the  past  hundred  years  the 
furnish  has  been  proportioned  by  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
paper  maker;  and  the  amount  of  beating  has  been  determined  by  the 
beater  man  chiefly  by  ''feel''  of  the  stock,  with  a  resulting  difference 
of  some  20  to  50  per  cent  in  the  time  required  by  different  men  or  by 
the  same  man,  according  to  his  humor.  The  standardization  in- 
volves, then,  primarily  a  study  of  materials  and  secondarily  the 
fixing  of  a  standard  practice.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to 
change  radically  the  machinery  or  the  process.  The  strength  of  the 
product  resulting  from  the  beating  is  dependent  upon  the  length  of 
time  and  manner  of  beating  the  fibers,  which  is  controlled  by  the  set 
of  the  beater  roll.  The  variables  which  had  to  be  considered  and 
studied  in  the  making  of  paper  are  as  follows: 

1  Control  of  amount  of  bone-dry  stock  put  into  beaters 

2  Control  of  density  of  stock,  that  is,  the  percentage  of  water 

3  Development  of  proper  method  of  beating  for  maximum 

strength,  this  being  dependent  upon  set  of  beater  roll  at 
start  and  the  varying  of  beater  roll  during  the  process  of 
beating 

4  Development  of  proper  methods  of  testing  for 

a  Density 

b  Fiber  length 

c  Fiber  strength 

d  Slowness 

e  Set  of  beater  roll 

/  Hand  sheets 

g  Velocity  of  stock  in  beater 

h  Strength  of  each  of^the  raw  materials 
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5  Determination  of  relation  between  proper  method  of  beat* 
ing  and  proper  method  of  jordaning  and  of  running  on 
paper  machine. 

32  The  endeavor  to  standardize  all  these  things  at  one  op^Btion 
would  mean  a  corps  of  at  least  a  half-dozen  thoroughly  trained  men, 
whose  services  probably  could  not  be  obtained,  and  three  to  five  yean 
of  solid  work,  not  to  mention  the  large  amount  of  money  required 
to  finance  the  proposition.  In  view  of  these  considerations  it  was 
decided  to  do  things  on  a  smaller  scale,  so  the  investigation  was 
limited,  for  a  start,  to  the  beating  alone;  and  by  means  of  following 
the  stock  on  to  the  jordans  and  the  paper  machines  and  by  taking 
tests  off  the  end  of  the  machines,  it  was  possible  to  proceed  with  the 
investigation,  as  outlined. 

33  What,  then,  is  the  problem?  The  problem  is  to  use  the 
beater  without  any  change  whatever  in  its  construction,  to  standardise 
the  raw  materials  which  go  into  the  paper,  and  to  standardise  the 
operations.  In  other  words,  we  exp)ect  to  get  identical  results  pro- 
vided we  use  a  definite  quantity  of  rags,  a  definite  quantity  of  wood 
pulp  of  a  definite  strength,  definite  quantities  of  alum,  size,  glue,  gum, 
etc.,  each  passing  certain  standard  specifications,  and  mix  these 
ingredients  in  a  definite  way. 

34  The  difficulty  in  this  proposition  is  in  getting  each  of  the  in- 
gredients going  into  the  beater  to  contain  the  same  amount  of  bone- 
dry  stock  per  unit  of  volume.    This  seems  a  very  simple  matter  but 
in  reality  is  very  difficult  to  bring  about.    Gross  weights  of  pulp  and 
rags  are  easy  to  obtain,  but  to  determine  the  percentage  of  moisture 
special  centrifugal  apparatus  had  to  be  developed  and  a  well-defined 
system  of  taking  records.    The  accomplishments  have  well  warranted 
the  labor.    Through  the  investigations  of  these  various  conditions 
it  is  possible  at  the  present  time  to  know  what  is  actually  going  into- 
each  furnish,  both  as  to  percentages  of  raw  materials  and  density^. 
and  to  fix  definite  times  of  beating.    With  the  aid  of  the  informationB 
already  obtained,  more  intimate  investigations  are  being  continui 
with  a  view  to  still  more  definite  control  of  the  processes  and  th< 
beating  engines.    In  somewhat  similar  fashion  the  sizing  has 
standardized.    Through  the  accurate  adj  ustment  of  furnishes  and 
a  marked  saving  has  been  made  in  cost  of  materials. 

INCREASE   IN   OUTPUT  OF  PAPER  MACHINES 

35  During  the  period  while  the  investigation  was  being  made  O- 
the  beaters,'  it  was  found  advisable  to  increase  the  output  of  the 
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This  could  be  accomplished  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  in- 
creaang  the  speed  of  the  machine,  (2)  by  widening  the  sheet  on  the 
p^ier  machine,  or,  as  it  is  technically  known,  increasing  the  de<^e 
width,  and  (3)  by  reducing  the  number  and  length  of  shutdowns 
Uirough  better  planning  of  the  orders. 

36  To  establish  correct  speed  standards,  past  records  were  tabu- 
lated showing  the  speed  of  the  paper  machine  for  each  kind  of  paper 
run  OQ  the  machines.  It  was  found  that  with  the  same  furnish  the 
speede  ti  machines  at  different  times  would  vary  as  much  as  50  per 
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cent.  This  variation  in  speed  was  caused  sometimes  by  variation 
in  the  condition  of  the  stock,  and  particularly  by  the  lack  of 
onifonnit?. 

37  As  a  result  of  this  study  and  through  the  partial  standard- 
isation of  beating,  definite  speeds  for  certain  grades  of  paper  were 
establidied  for  each  furnish,  and  were  specified  to  the  men  on  the 
machines  with  each  order.  In  Fig.  3  ore  shown  the  curves  for  one 
kind  of  paper  for  different  weights  of  stock  and  different  watermarks. 
For  uncut  paper  the  standard  speeds  are  indicated  by  the  curved 
lines.  If  the  paper  is  cut  at  the  end  of  the  machine  into  sises  indi- 
cated by  the  straight  lines,  the  speed  is  limited  by  the  length  of  sheet 
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cut  off  as  well  as  by  the  weight.  Then  the  speeds  for  plain  paper 
cut  into  sheets  34  in.  in  length  would  follow  the  dotted  curves  until 
they  reach  the  straight  line  marked  M'\  and  then  follow  this  strai^t 
line.  For  example,  50-lb.  plain  paper  of  this  grade  would  be  run  at 
a  speed  of  195  ft.  and  70-lb.  paper  at  180  ft.  Before  fixing  these 
standards  there  was  no  definite  relation  between  speed  for  different 
weights.  It  was  found  possible  to  increase  the  speed  as  much  as  30 
per  cent — and  sometimes  more  —  over  the  average  of  the  old  speeds. 
The  small  circles  on  the  diagram  show  the  variable  speeds  betone 
standardization. 

38  Another  big  factor  in  the  saving  of  dollars  and  cents  was  the 
forming  of  a  sheet  of  paper  off  the  end  of  the  machine  which  would 
not  be  appreciably  overweight.  Paper  is  bought  on  the  spedfiea- 
tion,  for  instance,  that  500  sheets  of  24-in.  x  364n.  should  weigh  80 
lb.  This  assumes,  however,  that  the  weight  can  vary  2}  per  cent 
either  way  of  the  80  lb.  Therefore,  any  sheet  taken  cS  the  machine 
which  will  give  just  a  weight  of  80  lb.  for  500  sheets  will  bring  just  as 
much  money  as  a  sheet  2\  per  cent  overweight,  or  82  lb.  If  the 
sheet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  than  2\  per  cent  underweight,  the 
paper  is  sold  by  actual  weight.  The  uniformity  in  weight  also  makes 
it  more  acceptable  to  the  customer.  Besides  this,  the  paper  has  cer- 
tain qualifications  in  the  color  of  the  sheet,  the  rattle,  tear,  etc.,  all 
of  which  can  be  affected  by  the  machine  man. 

39  By  studjring  conditions  and  standardisation  it  was  found 
possible  to  obtain  more  uniform  and  normal  weights.  To  maintain 
these  characteristics  of  weights  and  quality  at  a  high  standard,  a  bonus 
was  outlined  for  pa3dng  the  machine  tender  and  his  assistant  according 
to  the  saving  which  they  made  on  these  various  factors.  In  Fig.  4 
is  shown  the  actual  record  of  variation  from  the  limits  specified  to 
the  machine  tender  and  the  bonuses  earned.  Formerly,  the  majcnity 
of  paper  had  been  run  overweight  and  with  large  variations.  To 
figure  the  bonus  for  the  week  the  sum  of  the  weights  between  each 
set  of  lines  is  found,  and  multiplied  by  the  factor  1,  2,  ot  5.  The 
''fors"  are  added  and  the  ''againsts,"  and  the  per  cent  of  the  bonus 
earned  is  the  total  sum  of  the  "fors"  divided  by  the  ''fors"  plus 
''againsts."  In  the  example  shown,  the  bonus  earned  is  96  per  cent 
of  the  maximum,  or  $3.60.  In  addition  to  this  bonus  is  another  of 
$3.00  per  week  maximum,  based  on  production. 

40  Further  increase  in  the  output  of  the  machines  was  found 
practical  from  time  to  time  by  increasing  the  deckle  width.  'Die 
number  and  length  of  shutdowns  of  the  paper  machines  have  beeo 
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reduced    through  more  careful   planniiig  of    the    runs   to    avoid 
changes. 

41  In  describing  the  work  of  the  Planning  Department,  refer- 
ence has  been  made  already  to  the  routing  of  the  Making  Department. 
As  is  there  stated,  as  soon  as  the  running  list  of  orders  for  the  paper 
which  is  to  be  run  during  the  next  week,  two  weeks,  or  even  a  month 
ahead,  is  scheduled,  the  entire  work  is  routed  and  all  tickets  made 
out  for  each  run  ot  paper.  The  route  sheet  shows  when  to  fill  each 
beater,  how  long  to  beat,  when  to  dump,  and  the  time  when  the  stock 


Order  Number 


I"   1 


SCXLE  OF  FHYMCfT: 


■"  fnttily) 


'Ncimker  pi  ruHi^->a- Order 
Flo.  4    Weioht 


I  Pafek  Machine 


will  start  on  the  paper  machine  and  be  finished.  The  whole  thing  is 
tied  in  for  quantity  and  quality  of  product.  Since  the  development 
according  to  more  exact  methods,  the  quality  of  the  product  has 
"*n  greatly  improved,  especially  in  respect  to  uniformity. 


CONTROL   OF   THE    FIN 


i    DKPARTUENT 


42  The  Production  Man  of  the  Finiahing  Department  controls 
"^  orders  after  the  paper  is  run  off  the  paper  machine.  From  the 
""Auction  Man  of  the  Making  Department,  whose  desk  adjoins  his 
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own,  he  obtains  the  date  on  which  the  paper  for  each  order  will  be  run 
on  the  paper  machine.  He  then  consults  the  list  of  the  various  orderB 
which  are  in  progress  or  slated,  and,  knowing  the  time  required  for 
each,  he  determines  when  the  order  in  question  will  be  finished  and 
the  date  and  destination  of  the  car  in  which  it  will  be  shipped.  The 
list  of  promises  for  the  various  orders  is  sent  to  the  Sales  Department 
and  each  order  is  entered  in  the  Car  Promise  Book,  which  is  kept  in 
the  Planning  Department,  under  the  date  and  destination  given. 
With  the  acknowledgment  of  the  customer's  order  goes  the  promised 
date  of  delivery.  This  Promise  Book  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  plant  in  its  effect  upon  the  deUvery  of  orders.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  the  order  is  received,  it  is  assigned  its  place  in  the 
running  list  and  (on  paper)  loaded  in  the  car  in  which  it  will  be 
shipped,  possibly  weeks  or  months  later.  The  Promise  Book  shows 
at  all  times  the  amount  of  goods  assigned  to  each  car.  When  the 
capacity  of  a  certain  car  for  a  certain  date  to  a  certain  destination  has 
been  reached,  either  an  additional  car  is  provided  for  the  same  date 
or  the  remainder  of  the  shipment  is  promised  for  the  next  date  on 
which  a  car  for  the  required  destination  is  to  go  forward. 

43  In  case  a  special  rush  or  some  other  cause  makes  it  neoesssiy 
to  change  the  date  of  running  the  order  in  question  over  the  machine, 
the  Production  Man  of  the  Finishing  Department  is  notified  of  the 
change,  the  reason  for  it,  and  the  new  date  of  running  the  paper.  If 
this  necessitates  a  change  in  his  promised  date  of  delivery,  he  notifieB 
the  Sales  Department  and  the  customer  of  the  change  and  the 
for  it,  and  alters  the  order  in  the  promise  book  to  conform  to  the 
date.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  uicthod  described  affords  a  means  of 
tracing  all  orders  with  a  view  of  shipping  on  time.* 

44  After  the  promises  have  been  made  and  the  orders  Usted, 
they  are  sent  through  the  various  divisions  of  the  Planning  Depart- 
ment that  work  on  the  Finishing  Department  orders.  Here  they  are 
routed  and  the  tickets  and  material  issues  made  out  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  Making  Department,  so  as  to  have 
everything  ready  in  advance  of  the  time  when  the  paper  comes  off 
the  paper  machine  ready  for  the  Finishing  Department. 

45  Control  Board.  The  Planning  Department  Board,  which  is 
illustrated,  together  with  the  time  stamp  and  pneumatic  tube,  in  Pig.  5, 

• 

'  During  1010  tlie  duniand  for  ])apor  w:is  so  excossivf  that  uniform  oontral 
vfiis  Ics!4  poasiblc  than  in  normal  Reasons  and  many  ordors  had  to  be  delayed  in 
sliipment  to  a<ijast  the  supply  to  «litTon»nt  cu-^tomors.  Sinw  January  1,  1917, 
however,  the  control  as  outlined  has  been  definitely  lived  up  to. 
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showa  the  location  of  every  order  in  the  factory,  gives  the  time  re- 
quired for  the  job^  and  provides  almost  automatically  for  the  eequence 
ot  work.  It  thus  insures  continuous  work  for  every  man  or  machine 
or  else  shows  the  reason  why. 

46  By  this  system  the  time  tickets  are  made  out  by  a  clerk  in- 
stead of  by  the  operative,  but  this  saves  the  time  of  the  operative, 
reduces  errors,  and  permits  making  carbons  which  can  be  used  for 
inspection  tickets,  move  tickets,  etc.  In  some  cases,  also,  brief  in- 
structlonB  can  be  placed  on  the  time  tickets.    The  advantage  of  this 


Fio.  6    Control  Boabd 


sj-stem  of  individual  tickets  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many 
plants  handling  the  most  intricate  and  detailed  work  are  using  them 
with  good  results. 

47  Shop  Ticker  Boards.  For  the  information  of  the  instructors, 
workmen,  and  move  men,  Shop  Boards  {shown  in  Fig.  6)  are  located 
conveniently  to  the  departments  which  they  affect.  There  is  a 
space  on  these  boards  for  every  machine  and  work  place  in  the  de- 
partment. The  order-of-work  clerk  posts  tickers  on  this  board  at  the 
same  time  that  he  posts  them  on  the  "  ready  "  hooks  of  the  control 
board,  and  in  the  same  sequence. 
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48  Before  starting  the  detail  work  of  time  study,  a  careful  ex- 
amination was  made  of  the  physical  arrangement  of  each  departmenl 
In  certain  cases,  machinery  was  changed  to  new  locations  to  facilitate 
access,  afford  storage  space  for  ordera,  obtain  better  light,  and  relate 
the  departments  to  each  other  in  a  better  manner.    Frequently, 


Fia.  6    Snop  Ticker  Board 

however,  the  necessity  for  changes  such  as  these  does  not  show  up 
until  after  the  detail  study  and  analysis  of  the  individual  jobs. 

49  The  establishment  of  a  system  of  control  of  materials  and 
orders  through  the  Planning  Department  as  described,  is  usually 
necessary  before  effective  work  can  be  done  in  connection  with  tbe 
detail  study  of  tho  operations  themselves.  We  must  have  a  d^oite 
supply  of  materials,  a  proper  sequence  of  work,  and  a  means  ior  re- 
cording the  time  taken  on  the  various  jobs. 
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57  An  illustration  of  the  neceasity  for  constant  care,  even  with 
the  best  management,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  trimming 
and  subsequent  operations  had  been  operating  under  standard  meth- 
ods for  over  two  years,  a  slip-up  occurred  through  an  unauthorized 
change  in  method  of  sorting  which  resulted  in  a  few  shipments  of 
imperfect  paper. 

58  Time  Stvdiea.  Not  until  these  standards  of  handling  had 
been  developed  could  the  studies  of  time  be  utilized,  although  in  con- 
nection with  the  standardization  some  time  studies  were  needed  for 
comparative  purposes. 


Fio.  8    NmiBER  OF  Sheets  pes  Lut  for  Triuher 


59  When  making  time  studies  the  matter  is  first  taken  up  with 
the  operator,  and  he  is  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  time-study  man 
for  the  purpose  of  establiBhing  conditions  of  work  which  will  be  satis- 
factory. Detail  times  are  taken  of  the  unit  operations,  the  data  are 
thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  units  are  recombined.  The  results  of 
a  study  such  as  is  required  on  paper  cutting  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  table  showing  the  unit  times  in  one  set  of  operations,  such  as  Table  1. 
The  standard  time  for  any  job  on  this  particular  paper  stock  is  ob- 
tained by  combining  these  units. 

60  Having  determined  not  only  the  unit  times  but  the  allowance 
necessary  for  delays  and  resting,  the  time  for  doing  the  work  is  fixed. 
The  next  step  is  to  make  out  instruction  cards  giving  details  of  each 
move  to  be  made  and  the  time  allotted  for  each. 

61  InlToduction  of  Standard  Methods.  Having  established  stand- 
ards for  this  trimming  operation,  one  operator  was  selected  and 
started  on  the  new  methods.  He  quite  naturally  did  not  like  to  be 
called  upon  to  try  to  trim  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  paper  in  a 
day  than  he  had  previously  done.     He  was  assured,  however,  that 
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setting  the  gage,  trimming  a  second  edge,  and  so  on  unti]  all  four  have 
been  trimmed.     The  operation  ia  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

55  It  is  apparent  that  one  great  factor  in  the  economy  of  this 
operation  is  the  amount  of  paper  that  can  be  trimmed  with  one 
cut  of  the  knife.  A  scientific  study  was  made  of  just  how  muoh  of 
each  of  the  different  kinds  of  paper  could  be  cut  at  once  without 
damaging  the  stock,  and  the  thickness  of  the  knifeful  prescribed  for 
each.     The  proper  sequence  in  which  the  different  edges  should  be 


Fio.  7    Trimming  Paper 

trimmed  in  order  to  expend  the  minimum  of  time  and  effort  was  also 
determined.  The  amount  of  paper  a  man  could  lift  from  the  truck 
to  the  trimming  table  and  from  the  trimming  table  back  to  another 
truck  n-ithout  strain  or  undue  fatigue  on  him,  or  darker  of  eraclcing 
the  surface  of  the  stock,  was  also  determine<].  The  curve  indicating 
the  amount  of  paper  per  lift  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  The  snutll  amount 
below  the  35-lb.  weight  is  due  to  the  lightness  of  the  paper. 

56  When  the  results  were  finally  obtained,  it  was  found  that  the 
amounte  that  could  be  accurately  cut  varied  with  different  kinds  and 
weights  of  stock  from  less  than  3  in.  to  about  5)  in.,  the  maxi- 
mum that  could  be  placed  in  the  machine. 
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57  An  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  constant  care,  even  with 
the  beet  manageinent,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  trimming 
and  subsequent  operations  had  been  operating  under  standard  meth- 
ods for  over  two  years,  a  sUp-up  occurred  throi^h  an  unauthorized 
change  in  method  of  sorting  which  resulted  in  a  few  shipments  of 
imperfect  paper. 

58  Time  Studies.  Not  until  these  standards  of  handling  had 
been  developed  could  the  studies  of  time  be  utilized,  although  in  con- 
nection with  the  standardization  some  time  studies  were  needed  for 
comparative  purposes. 
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59  When  making  time  studies  the  matter  is  first  taken  up  with 
the  operator,  and  he  is  invited  to  cooperate  with  the  time^tudy  man 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  conditions  of  work  which  will  be  satis- 
factory. Detail  times  are  taken  of  the  unit  operations,  the  data  are 
thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  units  are  recombined.  The  results  of 
a  study  such  as  is  required  on  paper  cutting  can  be  best  illustrated  by 
a  table  showing  the  unit  times  in  one  set  of  operations,  such  as  Table  1. 
The  standard  time  for  any  job  on  this  particular  paper  stock  is  ob- 
tained by  combining  these  units, 

60  Having  determined  not  only  the  unit  times  but  the  allowance 
necessary  for  delays  and  resting,  the  time  for  doing  the  work  is  fixed. 
The  next  step  is  to  make  out  instruction  cards  giving  details  of  each 
move  to  be  made  and  the  time  allotted  for  each. 

61  InlTodudion  of  Standard  Methods.  Having  established  stand- 
ards for  this  trimming  operation,  one  operator  was  selected  and 
started  on  the  new  methods.  He  quite  naturally  did  not  like  to  be 
called  upon  to  try  to  trim  a  considerably  larger  quantity  of  papOT  in  a 
day  than  he  had  previously  done.     He  waa  assured,  however,  that 
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the  job  could  be  done  as  outlined,  and  under  the  cloee  superviBuMi  of 
the  man  who  had  made  the  time  studies  he  tried  out  the  job  and 
eventually,  thoi^  much  to  his  surprise,  found  that  because  of  the 
improved  methods  it  could  be  done.    little  by  UtUe  and  step  by  step 
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he  acquired  confidence  in  the  instructions  given  him.  He  was  under* 
going  a  chaise  in  ment^  attitude  and  coming  to  look  at  his  job  from 
an  entirely  new  viewpoint.  Re  finally  arrived  at  the  stage  when  he 
frankly  admitted  that  his  conception  of  his  job  and  the  pnuitioe  of 
j'eara  were  very  inferior  to  the  detailed  instructions  now  ^vaa  him, 
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and  he  was  willing  to  try  to  9o  anything  suggested,  with  the  keenest 
interest  and  confidence  in  the  outcome. 

62  Bonus.  The  incentive  for  a  man  to  do  a  piece  of  work  as 
prescribed  on  his  instructions  and  to  do  it  in  the  time  allotted  to  him 
lies  in  giving  him  a  remuneration  in  excess  of  what  he  can  earn  under 
ordinary  day  pay.  This  remuneration  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  a 
bonus.  In  the  present  case  a  bonus  of  35  per  cent  was  given.  This 
means  that  if  a  job  is  accomplished  in  the  allotted  time  of,  say,  2 
hours,  he  receives  his  regular  day  rate  for  the  two  hours  plus  a  bonus 
amounting  to  35  per  cent  of  his  wages  for  this  period.  If  he  fails 
to  accomplish  it  in  the  allotted  or  standard  time  he  still  receives  his 
regular  day  pay  with  no  reduction.  Today  the  particular  man  first 
started  on  this  trimming,  and  who  is  sixty-^five  years  old,  practically 
never  loses  a  bonus.  He  is  earning  35  per  cent  more  money  than  he 
ever  earned  before,  and  admits  that  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  does 
not  feel  any  more  tired  than  he  ever  did  when  working  under  the 
old  S3rstem.  More  than  this,  he  states  that  there  is  to  him  a  great 
satisfaction  in  having  done  a  big  day's  work  and  having  done  it  well. 
The  first  step  is  always  the  hardest.  As  soon  as  one  man  in  a  depart- 
ment succeeds  in  accompUshing  his  task  and  earns  large  wages,  the 
others  immediately  become  interested  and  clamor  for  a  chance  to  do 
the  same  thing;  and  they  start  in,  knowing  that  it  actually  is  being 
done  by  someone  else  and  hence  is  possible  of  accomplishment. 

63  In  this  department,  under  old  methods,  seven  machines  w^e 
required  to  do  the  work,  and  frequently  the  department  worked  over- 
time. After  all  the  work  was  put  on  task  and  bonus,  four  machines 
easily  handled  the  same  amount  of  work  with  no  overtime  and  the 
operators  were  transferred  to  other  work  until  again  required  to  take 
care  of  the  increased  production. 


INSPECTION 

64  The  establishment  of  bonus  work  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
close  and  rigid  inspection.  No  work  is  allowed  to  pass  that  is  not 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  quaUty.  Unless  the  work  passes  inspection, 
the  bonus  is  not  allowed.  Any  defects  in  previous  operations  that 
make  it  diflBcult  to  perform  the  present  operations  are  almost  sure  to 
be  detected,  for  work  is  supposed  to  come  to  each  operator  in  good 
condition,  and  if  it  does  not  do  so,  he  is  the  first  to  notice  it  and  de- 
mand a  time  allowance  on  his  task.  Each  man's  task  thus  becomes 
a  check  on  the  various  operations  preceding  it. 
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EFFECT  ON  WORKEBS 

65  The  foregoing  description  is  typical  of  the  work  done  in  all 
divisions  of  the  Finishing  Department,  and  has  been  dwelt  on  in  de- 
tail in  order  to  clearly  illustrate  the  methods  that  have  been  followed 
throughout.  Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  effect  on  the 
workers.  In  most  cases,  they  have  been  given  an  entirely  new  con- 
ception of  their  jobs.  They  have  been  taught  the  best  possible  way 
of  doing  their  work,  and  take  pride  and  satisfaction  in  doing  it  welL 
Their  earnings  are  large,  and  the  tone  of  the  whole  organisation  has 
been  raised. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF   PLATING   PAPER 

66  One  other  case  will  be  cited,  where  the  conditions  are  quite 
different  and  where  the  operators  are  women  instead  of  men.  The 
plating  of  paper  is  the  operation  which  produces  the  linen  finish  so 
popular  in  writing  paper,  and  is  accomplished  by  piling  up  sheets  of 
paper  with  alternate  sheets  of  linen  cloth  and  occasional  sheets  cl 
zinc,  and  running  this  through  a  roll  press.  Different  types  of  finish 
require  different  arrangement  of  sheets,  different  linens  and  different 
numbers  of  sheets.  The  plating  is  done  by  a  gang  of  24  girls,  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  each  other  for  output.  The  gang  works  in 
groups  of  three  girls  each,  who  are  absolutely  dependent  on  each  other 
for  production.    The  operation  is  shown  in  Fig.  9. 

67  After  the  studies  had  been  made  on  this  job  and  the  instruc- 
tions prepared  and  the  rates  set,  no  one  in  the  organization  who  was 
supposed  to  know  anything  about  plating  believed  that  the  tasks  were 
possible  of  accomplishment,  nor  did  they  have  the  least  hesitancy  in 
saying  so.  More  than  this,  there  were  questions  raised  as  to  whether 
paper  plated  in  the  manner  prescribed  would  be  fit  to  use  after  it  was 
done.  The  opinion  of  the  superiors  was  reflected  in  the  attitude  of 
the  workers;  and  w(»  were  confronted  with  the  proposition  of  tackling 
150  girls  and  women  —  all  predisposed  in  this  way  against  the  new 
methods  —  and  convincing  them  that  the  work  could  be  done  as  out- 
lined. Nor  was  there  any  chance  of  taking  them  one  by  one  as  in  the 
case  of  most  other  jobs.  The  aniallost  unit  in  which  they  could  be  han- 
dled was  one  plater,  or  twelve  girls.  This  job  is  done  on  piece  work, 
and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rates  were  set  so  that  the  girls  could 
earn  a  very  much  larger  wage  than  they  had  been  receiving,  they  were 
so  convinced  that  the  work  could  not  be  done  as  intended  that  it  was 
over  a  year  after  they  had  been  started  lx>fore  they  were  able  to  attain 
to  the  standards  set.     During  this  period  they  were  instructed  daily, 
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encouraged  for  good  work,  and  reaeooed  with  when  they  became  care- 
less or  discouraged.  Frequently  one  plater  would  show  marked 
progress  and  do  very  well  on  one  particular  finish  and  then  fall  down 
badly  when  a  different  kind  of  finish  was  assigned.  Eventually, 
however,  the  girle  became  familiar  with  all  the  different  finishes  and 
realized  the  faimeas  of  the  rates. 

68  These  prla,  many  of  whom  at  the  beginning  found  it  difficult 
to  earo  enough  even  to  average  their  former  weekly  wage  (they  were 
paid  their  minimum  weekly  wage  whether  or  not  they  earned  it  by 


Fig.  9     P;. 


their  piece  prices)  are  now  averaging  a  great  deal  more  than  this.  The 
output  of  the  department  has  increased  greatly  and  the  labor  and 
machine  cost,  notwithstanding  the  large  increase  in  wages  paid,  has 
been  reduced  by  a  large  percentage  because  of  this  increase  in  output. 


REDUCTION   IN    WOREINQ    HOURS 

69  In  January  1916  the  management  of  the  company  decided 
to  reduce  the  working  hours  of  the  entire  Finishing  Department  from 
55i  hours  to  50  hours  per  week,  and  to  raise  all  rates  so  that  the  earn- 
ings for  the  50  hours  would  be  equal  to  those  paid  for  the  longer  time. 
Although  business  had  not  at  that  time  recovered  from  the  recent 
depression,  this  decision  was  reached  notwithstanding  the  knowledge 
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that  through  limitations  in  machines  the  labor  cost  in  at  least  certain 
cases  would  be  increased. 

70  Like  almost  all  examples  of  reduction  in  hours,  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  effects  of  this  from  the  effects  of  other  conditions. 
In  one  department,  however,  working  on  piece  work  fixed  by  scien- 
tific job  analysis,  a  fairly  definite  conclusion  may  be  drawn.  The 
curve  in  Fig.  10  shows  the  earnings  of  the  girls  before  and  after  the 
reduction  in  hours.  From  a  study  of  the  curve  and  knowing  the 
conditions  in  the  shop,  it  is  fair  to  estimate  an  increase  of  output  per 
hour  of  about  10  per  cent,  due  to  the  shortening  of  the  hours.  In 
this  estimate  the  curve  for  the  latter  part  of  1915,  which  would  indi- 
cate a  much  larger  increase,  is  disregarded,  and  the  relation  is  taken 
between  the  middle  period  of  1915  and  the  year  1916.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  production  as  soon  as  the 
hours  were  shortened,  and  after  about  six  weeks  a  period  of  slight 
further  increase.  Records  beyond  the  last  date  given  by  the  curve 
show  substantially  uniform  returns,  that  is,  a  nearly  horisontal 
line. 

71  It  must  be  understood  that  this  does  not  in  the  present  case 
represent  a  reduction  in  cost,  because  the  piece  rates  had  been  in- 
creased. It  does  indicate,  however,  that  in  the  shorter  day  the  girls 
actually  accomplished  the  same  amount  of  work  as  formerly  with  the 
longer  hours.  Furthermore,  because  the  girls  did  an  equal  quantity 
of  work  per  day  the  overhead  charges,  which  arc  always  a  large  item, 
were  not  increased. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   PAPEK 

72  In  analyzing  the  affairs  of  any  manufacturing  establishment 
producing  a  great  number  of  articles,  or  a  great  number  of  varieties 
of  the  same  article,  the  management  engineer  is  always  confronted 
with  the  lack  of  any  systematic  classification  of  the  product.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  no  list  of  the  different  items  can  be  found,  and 
but  very  imperfect  records  of  the  sales  of  eiich. 

73  This  company  makes  a  great  variety  of  grades  of  paper  in 
many  different  colors,  sizes  and  weights.  The  varieties  were  known 
sometimes  by  grade,  sometimes  by  watonnark,  and  often  by  the 
customer's  trade*  nanit*.  Th(T(»  was  no  existing  classification,  and 
while  the  nii41  officials  th(Mnselv(»s  seldom  became  confused,  owing  to 
their  acquired  familiarity  with  the  i)roiluct,  it  was  necessary  to 
standardize  the  names  or  designations  of  the  product  before  the  prod- 
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uct  itself  could  be  standardized.  A  mnemonic-symbol  83rBtem  was 
devised  and  is  now  in  general  use.  By  means  of  the  symbol  the 
grade,  base  weight,  color,  size,  and  finish  of  any  paper  is  cleaily  indi- 
cated. Incidental  to  this  work,  valuable  information  concerning  the 
variations  in  grades,  etc.,  was  secured. 

74  Collecting  Data.  In  developing  the  symbol  classification  it 
was  first  necessary  to  accumulate  all  of  the  names  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent papers  were  known,  next  to  separate  these  into  grades,  then  to 
ascertain  the  different  colors  in  which  each  grade  was  made,  and 
finally  the  different  finishes  which  might  be  given  to  each.  The  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  grade  was  made  from  the  '^  furnish,"  that  is,  the 
various  ingredients  and  the  quantity  of  each  from  which  it  was  made. 
All  papers  having  the  same  furnish  were  of  the  same  grade. 

75  Four  hundred  different  designations  of  product  were  collected. 
These  were  classified  into  125  grades  and  these  further  divided  into 
seven  general  groups:  Bonds,  Ekivelopes,  Flats,  Ledgers,  Unens, 
Maps,  and  Varieties,  the  last  being  composed  of  about  twenty  grades 
that  could  not  be  placed  in  any  of  the  other  groups.  There  were  45 
different  colors  and  35  finishes.  The  nmenionic  symbols  were  de- 
vised as  follows:  the  first  three  letters  indicated  the  grade;  the  next 
two,  the  color,  and  the  last  two,  the  finish.  Between  the  grade  let- 
ters and  the  color  letters  were  written  three  figures  giving  the  base 
weight  of  the  paper,  and  between  the  color  letters  and  the  finish 
letters  was  a  series  of  figures  giving  the  size  and  ream  weight  of  the 
paper;  thus,  the  symbol  PBC462EB172220PC  stands  for  Edgars  Blue 
Cascade  Bond  Paper,  46.2  lb.  base  weight,  crash  plated  finish,  sise 
17  in.  X  22  in.,  ream  weight  20  lb.  Interpretation  of  nmemonics  is 
as  follows:  P  —  paper;  B  —  bond;  C  —  Cascade;  462  —  base  weight 
in  pounds,  the  last  figure  always  being  considered  as  a  decimal;  EB  — 
Edgars  Blue;  1722  —  size  of  sheet,  17  in.  X  22  in.;  20  —  weight  of 
ream,  20  lb.;  P  —  plated;  C  —  crash  finish.  This  symbol,  although 
lengthy  in  appearance,  only  contains  seven  letters  in  addition  to  the 
figures  which  are  necessary  for  giving  the  weight  and  size,  and  by  its 
use  avoids  writing  out  at  least  as  many  words  as  the  number  of  lettov. 
Since  each  letter  is  selected  to  bring  the  word  which  it  represoits  to 
mind,  usually  the  first  letter  of  the  word  being  chosen,  it  is  eai^  to 
interpret  at  a  glance  any  symbol  which  may  be  devised. 

76  Reduction  in  Number  of  Grades,  In  analyzing  the  collected 
varieties  with  a  view  to  properly  classifying  them,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  were  a  great  many  supposedly  different  grades  that  did  not 
differ  at  all.    In  other  words,  the  lack  of  any  proper  classification  of 
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product  bad  resulted  in  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  concerning  it. 
Further  study  of  the  matter  revealed  the  fact  that  the  distinctions 
between  some  of  the  grades  were  so  very  finely  drawn  that  there  was 
no  value  in  maintaining  them;  that  the  furnishes  could  be  made 
identically  the  same  without  in  any  way  changing  the  results. 

77  If  this  condition  existed  as  to  grades,  was  not  the  same  or  a 
similar  condition  likely  to  exist  as  to  color  and  finish?  lere  were 
other  matters  to  be  carefully  analyzed  from  the  making  standpoint. 
Investigations  are  now  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  eliminating 
needless  distinctions  and  reducing  the  variables  to  the  least  possible 
number. 

78  Determination  of  Amount  of  Stock  to  Carry.  The  stock  of 
paper  to  be  carried  in  order  to  fill  orders  promptly  and  at  the  same 
time  not  to  tie  up  too  much  capital  in  this  stock  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  and  required  very  careful  study  and  investigation.  The 
results  accomplished  have  been: 

a  A  large  reduction  in  the  amount  invested  in  stock 

b  A  standardization  of  the  quantities  of  each  item  to  be  carried 

c  An  arrang^nent  of  the  stock  house  that  permits  the  quick 

and  easy  location  of  any  item  desired.    This  has  greatly 

reduced  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  that  was  previously 

necessary  to  secure  stock  for  filling  orders. 

There  were  two  general  classes  of  stock  carried: 

a  Extern  stock.  This  consisted  of  ream  packages  of  the 
different  sizes,  weights,  and  colors  of  each  grade  that  were 
made  to  supply  the  general  trade 

6  Stock  "Holding."  This  was  the  designation  applied  to 
stock  packed  in  cases  which  had  been  made  on  customers' 
orders  and  which  was  being  held  for  future  delivery  upon 
notification. 

79  The  determination  of  amount  of  each  stock  to  carry  had  been 
based  on  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  and  boss  finisher. 
When  orders  were  scarce,  it  was  the  custom  to  run  orders  for  stock 
rather  than  to  shut  down  the  machines,  and  the  requirements  as  to 
what  classes  of  stock  to  make  had  never  been  a  matter  of  analytical 
study  based  on  past  sales  over  a  given  period,  taking  into  account 
known  seasonal  fluctuations.  The  first  step  toward  a  more  scientific 
determination  of  this  required  a  rearrangement  of  the  stock  house. 

80  Stock  House.     The  storage  of  finished  stock  was  complicated 
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greatly  by  the  large  number  of  kinds  and  grades  of  paper.  As  stock 
bad  accumulated,  the  aisles  had  been  filled.  When  it  was  necessary 
to  get  out  stock,  a  man  with  a  flash  light  climbed  over  the  piles  of 
stock  and  hunted  for  the  item  needed.  The  stock  records  were 
incomplete  and  the  location  of  any  particular  item  only  known 
when  some  one  happened  to  remember  where  it  had  been  placed. 
The  congestion  and  overflow  into  the  aisles  prohibited  the  use  of  the 
motor  truck  designed  for  the  cased  stock,  so  that  cases  had  to  be  re- 
moved by  dragging  them  over  each  other  by  hand  or  by  some  con- 
trivance rigged  up  with  block  and  tackle. 

81  Stmiy  of  Conditions.  Before  attempting  a  physical  re- 
arrangement, it  was  necessary  to  determine  exactly  what  items  of 
stock  should  be  carried,  how  much  of  each  should  be  orderod  at  a 
time,  and  how  low  the  amount  of  each  should  be  allowed  to  drop  bi^ 
fore  it  was  replenished;  and  to  devise  a  balance-of-stores  system  by 
which  an  exact  record  of  every  item  would  be  carried  under  its 
mnemonic  symbol  and  be  available  for  instant  reference.  The  sales 
records  for  a  year  previous  were  carefully  scrutinized  and  exact  data 
as  to  the  amounts  of  all  items  sold  were  secured.  A  study  was  made 
of  the  then  existing  demands  and  the  known  seasonal  fluctuations  that 
would  affect  certain  grades.  From  the  information  thus  obtained,  a 
decision  was  reached  as  to  the  minimum  to  which  each  item  on  the 
stock  list  should  be  allowed  to  drop  before  replenishing,  and  the 
amounts  to  order  when  this  point  has  been  reached.  The  "Mini- 
mums''  and  "Amounts  to  Order"  were  set  with  a  view  to  holding  the 
amount  in  stock  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  that  would  still 
permit  filling  orders  promptl3^ 

82  Balance  Sheets,  Worked  Materials  balance  sheets  were 
made  for  all  items.  These  contain  the  record  of  every  transaction  in 
each  item  of  stock  carried.  All  Issues  and  Materials  Received 
tickets  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Balance  of  Stores  Clerk,  who 
keeps  these  records  and  makes  the  entries.  When  the  quantity  of 
stock  available  falls  to  the  amount  indicated  as  a  minimum,  the  Bal- 
ance of  Stores  Clerk  issues  an  order  for  the  amount  of  paper  to  be 
made.  No  order  for  stock  can  originate  from  any  other  source.  The 
balance  sheets  are  under  constant  surveillance.  When  sales  increase 
or  decrease,  the  fact  is  noted,  and  this  affords  a  means  of  keeping  the 
iniiiimunis  and  amounts  to  order  correctly  adjusted  to  both  the 
requirements  of  sales  and  the  policy  of  carrying  no  more  stock  than 
is  necessary. 

83  Economies   Effected  through   Rearrangement   of  SioA,    The 
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actual  reanrftngement  of  the  stock  was  next  uDdertakeo.  Id  the  case 
of  Eastern  stock  this  necessitated  the  removal  of  all  stock  and  sorting 
it  into  separate  items.  Steel  racks  for  the  storage  of  the  ream  pack- 
ages were  installed,  divided  into  tiers,  so  that  no  pile  of  packages  was 
more  than  three  feet  high.  A  space  for  each  item  sufficient  to  hold 
the  maximum  amount  was  assigned  to  it,  and  all  were  arranged 
alphabetically  according  to  symbols.  Each  item  was  piled  in  the 
proper  space  and  a  "Worked  Materials"  tag  for  every  order  of  each 


item  made  out  and  inserted  with  the  order.  Whenever  any  of  it  is 
removed,  a  deduction  from  the  amount  is  made  on  the  tag.  A  view 
of  the  interior  of  the  stock  house  showing  the  racks  is  given  in  Fig.  11.- 
In  rearranging  the  cased  stock,  a  number  of  disclosures  were  made. 
There  were  cases  of  customers'  stock  that  had  been  made  years  be- 
fore and  become  obsolete.  There  were  cases  that  had  been  made  on 
customers'  orders  and  never  been  ordered  out.  There  were  many 
cases  for  which  there  were  no  existing  records.  There  was  enough 
stock  of  some  items  to  keep  customers  supplied  for  from  two  to  six 
years  at  the  rate  at  which  they  had  lieen  using  it. 

84  Obsolete  stock  was  removed;  customers  were  notified  that 
deliveries  of  holding  orders  woultl  be  made,  and  the  stock  for  each 
customer  was  assigned  a  place  in  the  Stock  House.     No  cases  are 
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allowed  to  remain  in  the  passageways  or  aisles  over  night,  so  that 
they  are  always  kept  open  for  easy  access  to  the  stock.  At  the  end 
of  each  row  of  cases  a  card  is  kept,  on  which  is  entered  the  number 
of  each  case  as  it  is  stored  there  together  with  its  location  in  the  row 
and  its  contents.  When  cases  are  removed  that  fact  is  noted  on  the 
card. 

85  Advantages  Secured.  The  advantages  secured  by  this  classi- 
fication and  arrangement  of  stock  are  as  follows: 

a  The  amount  of  stock  in  Stock  House  when  work  was  started 
was  equivalent  to  4800  cases  of  500  lb.  each;  the  new 
method  insures  there  never  being  more  than  the  equiva- 
lent of  2800  cases.  This  is  a  reduction  of  upwards  of  40 
per  cent,  or  one  million  pounds  of  paper 

b  The  Stock  House  which  was  considered  too  small  to  contain 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  carried  is  now  ample 

c  The  work  of  handUng  the  stock  which  was  previously  done 
with  a  force  of  nine  men,  helped  out  on  occasions  by  one 
or  two  additional,  is  now  easily  handled  by  five,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  regular  work,  pack  all  shipments  to  be 
made  from  Eastern  stock. 

SYSTEMATIZING  OF  GENERAL  STORES 

86  It  would  be  practically  a  repetition  in  substance  of  what  has 
just  been  written  to  go  into  details  of  the  work  done  in  the  company's 
general  storeroom  for  miscellaneous  and  mill  supplies. 

87  The  following  features  were  introduced: 

a  A  mnemonic-symbol  classification  and  a  balance-of-stores 
system  by  wliich  articles  were  automatically  ordered 
when  they  had  fallen  to  a  prescribed  limit,  and  by  which 
the  amount  of  stock  on  hand  was  held  down  to  the  lowest 
cjuantity  consistent  with  requirements 

b  The  storage  of  articles  in  standard  stock  bins  in  which  they 
are  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  S3rmbol 

c  The  control  of  all  materials  withdrawn  from  the  store  or 
added  to  it  by  means  of  Issues  and  Credits;  and  the  re- 
cording of  every  transaction  on  the  balance-of-stores 
cards  and  the  bin  tags. 

RESULTS  ACCOMPLISHED   IN  THE   BOX   SHOP 

88  The  Eastern  Manufacturing  Company  manufactures  in  an 
auxiliar}'  department  all  of  the  packing  cases  in  which  paper  is 
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shipped.  A  large  increase  in  business  necessitated  a  greater  number 
of  cases  than  the  Box  Shop  was  able  to  produce  under  existing  methods. 
In  addition  to  those  requirements,  the  company  was  desirous  of 
making  pacldng  cases  for  its  mill  at  Lincoln,  Maine,  instead  of  pur- 
chasing them  from  outside  parties,  a  practice  which  had  hitherto  been 
followed.  Before  enlarging  the  shop  or  purchasing  new  and  improved 
machinery,  a  study  of  this  department  was  made  and  new  methods 
introduced  which  enabled  it  to  supply  the  increased  requirements 
without  the  addition  of  more  machinery  or  men. 

89  The  Box  Shop  is  equipped  with  woodworldng  machinery  on 
which  the  lumber  for  cases  is  planed,  cut  off,  edged,  matched,  trimmed 
and  resawed.  A  nailing  machine  is  used  to  nail  cleats  on  to  the  heads 
of  the  cases.  The  cases,  after  the  sides,  tops,  bottoms  and  heads  are 
made,  are  nailed  together  or  ''assembled''  by  hand. 

90  As  a  result  of  the  new  methods  of  handling  the  work  the 
daily  output  per  operative  of  cases  of  the  same  materials  was  practi- 
cally doubled.  At  the  same  time  the  earnings  of  the  men  were  in- 
creased nearly  50  per  cent. 

91  This  increase  in  output  was  secured  through: 

a  A  routing  system  by  means  of  which  orders  were  controlled 

and  moved  from  operation  to  operation 
b  A  new  method  of  filling  orders  by  assembling  from  a  stock 

of  shooks  instead  of  making  all  parts  for  each  order  and 

assembling  as  the  orders  were  run  through 
c  Rates  set  on  various  operations  from  time  studies  made  on 

each. 

92  Preveulion  of  Lost  Time.  A  study  of  Box  Shop  conditions  of 
existing  methods  disclosed  the  fact  that  each  machine  was  equipped 
with  an  operator  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  his  particular  job 
took  with  reference  to  other  jobs.  When  not  actually  nmning  a 
machine,  for  lack  of  work,  the  operator  "made  himself  generally  use- 
ful around  the  shop"  —  in  other  words,  did  not  do  anything. 

93  Time  studies  were  made  and  the  relative  times  of  the  opera- 
tions ascertained.  The  organization,  it  should  be  stated  here,  was 
somewhat  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  no  more  than  a  certain  out- 
put could  be  used  in  a  given  day  and  that  the  capacity  of  some  of 
the  machines  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  amount  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  used.  This  explains  a  machine-time  loss  which  in  this  par- 
ticular case  was  unavoidable  and  legitimate. 

94  The  operations  were  so  short  and  the  orders  so  numerous  that 
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the  different  tasks  were  done  on  piece  work.  The  Route  Sheet  for 
each  order  accompanied  it  through  the  shop,  and  as  it  passed  throufi^ 
the  different  operations  each  worker  detached  a  coupon  bearing  the 
name  of  the  operation,  the  amount  in  the  order,  and  the  piece  rate. 
This  coupon  was  signed  and  turned  in  and  from  it  his  pay  was 
figured. 

95  It  was  found  that  much  time  could  be  saved  in  filling  orders 
if  the  different  parts  were  made  ahead  and  placed  in  stock  and  these 
parts  drawn  from  stock  and  assembled  as  the  orders  came  through. 
There  were  thirty-three  different  standard  sizes  of  cases  and  these 
constituted  90  per  cent  of  the  output.  These  were  analyzed  into 
the  different  sizes  of  tops,  bottoms,  sides,  and  heads  required  for 
each. 

96  The  past  records  of  output  were  studied  to  determine  the 
quantity  of  each  size  of  case  that  would  be  required,  and  from  these 
data  a  list  of  minimums  and  amounts  to  order  for  each  part  was  cal- 
culated and  a  regular  balance  of  stores  kept  on  all  of  these  parts. 
Orders  are  now  made  to  replenish  this  stock  when  the  minimum  of 
any  part  has  been  reached;  and  orders  for  cases  are  filled  by  drawing 
the  requisite  number  of  each  part  from  stock  and  simply  assembling 
them. 

STANDARDIZATION  IN  THE  SULPHITE-PULP  HILL 

97  During  the  progress  of  the  development  in  the  paper  mill, 
steps  leading  toward  the  standardization  of  methods  in  the  sulphite- 
pulp  mill  were  in  progress,  and  soon,  as  a  result  of  the  satisfaction 
with  the  bonus  system  in  the  paper  mill,  there  was  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  men  for  the  introduction  of  bonuses  in  the  pulp  making, 

98  The  results  of  the  introduction  of  the  standards  and  of  the 
bonuses  are  illustrated  by  curves  in  the  diagrams  presented  in  the 
pages  which  follow.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  12  that  the 
increase  in  production  in  the  pulp  mill  from  1914  to  1916  was  veiy 
large,  while  at  the  same  time  the  materials  used  per  ton  of  pulp  were 
greatly  reduced.  This  is  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  previous  to 
1914  the  quantities  of  materials  used  per  ton  of  pulp  were  as  low  as  in 
the  average  pulp  mill. 

99  Of  special  significance  in  the  treatment  of  the  pulp  mill  is  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  output  and  the  greater  uniformity  in  quality 
were  due  directly  to  the  establishment  of  standards  of  practice. 
Even  when  lionuses  were  introduced  —  and  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
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staooeB  these  did  not  depoid  upon  output — they  were  earned  by  fol- 
lowing standard  methods  of  procedure.  This  required  a  very  high 
d^ree  of  skill  and  initiative  on  the  part  oi  the  worker. 

PB0CE88ES  OF  BULPHITI>-PULP  MANUFACTUBE 

100  To  bring  out  more  dearly  the  development  in  the  pulp  mill, 
we  will  describe  very  briefly  the  process  of  making  the  sulphite 
pulp. 


Fig.  12    Ratios  Showing  Decrease  in  Material  and  Increase 

IN  Output  from  1914  to  1916 


101    Ix^  ranging  in  diameter  from  4  to  12  in.,  or  even  larger, 
and  averaging  about  6  in,,  come  to  the  mill  in  4-ft.  lengths,  and  after 
cutting  in  two  are  barked,  the  bad  knots  are  removed,  and  the  pieces 
are  run  through  a  chipper  which  produces  chips  about  J  in.  in  length 
From  the  chipper  they  are  raised  to  bins  over  the  digesters.    The  steel 
c%esters,  about  14  ft.  in  diameter  and  38  ft.  high,  lined  with  acid- 
proof  lining,  are  filled  with  the  chip)6,  which  are  then  covered  with  bi- 
suJphite-of-lime  liquor'produced  by  a  combination  of  sulphur  gas  and 
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slaked  lime.  After  cooking  for  a  period  of  8.  to  14  hours  yaiying 
partly  with  the  character  of  material,  and  partly  with  the  judgaient 
of  the  cook,  the  pulp  is  blown  off  into  large  tanks,  being  then  of  a 
consistency  something  like  coarse,  wet,  short-fibered  cotton.  This 
pulp  is  washed  in  various  ways,  screened,  bleached,  and  run  either 
into  wet  sheets  or  rolls  or  in  some  cases  pumped  to  the  paper  mill. 

102  As  usually  made,  the  pulp  is  extremely  variable,  conse- 
quently no  two  cooks  have  exactly  the  same  quaUty.  The  purpose 
of  the  standardization  was  to  overcome  this  lack  of  uniformity  and, 
as  a  consequence,  to  increase  the  production. 

QUALITY  OF  WOOD 

103  Studies  were  made  of  the  characteristics  of  different  kinds 
of  wood,  such  as  slabs,  green  wood,  dry  wood,  peeled  versus  barked, 
and  so  on,  to  determine  the  relative  economy  and  the  quality  of  the 
pulp  turned  out.  It  was  found  through  this  investigation  that  some- 
times the  cheapest  wood  was  the  most  expensive  in  terms  of  per  ton 
of  pulp. 

STANDARDIZATION 

104  The  standardization  of  the  pulp-making  process  involved, 
as  it  usually  does,  certain  changes  in  plant  as  well  as  in  methods  of 
management.  No  radical  changes  were  made,  however,  during  the 
periods  indicated  on  the  diagrams  referred  to,  December  1914  to 
December  1916.  Many  improvements  since  that  time  have  been  in 
progress,  with  the  idea  of  reducing  costs,  increasing  uniformity^  and 
improving  quaUty. 

105  The  standardization  of  the  processes  was  taken  up  and 
carried  through  by  the  newly  appointed  Superintendent,  Mr.  B,  M. 
Petrie,  who  also  cooperated  very  effectively  in  the  introduction  of  the 
bonus  plan.  The  problem  here,  as  elsewhere  in  plants  where  the 
process  is  a  continuous  one  and  not  Uke  the  machine  shop  —  or  ever 
the  finishing  department  of  a  paper  mill  —  capable  of  division,  is  ow 
of  scientific  investigation  to  determine,  in  the  first  place,  the  propes 
materials  and  methods  to  produce  the  desired  results,  and,  in  ih< 
second  place,  to  put  these  into  effect  as  standards. 

BONUS   INSTALLATION   IN   PULP  MILL 

106  As  already  stated,  bonus  work  was  not  begun  in  the  pull 
mill  until  it  had  been  quite  thoroughly  developed  in  the  paper  mill 
and  then  really  as  a  result  of  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  operative 
for  the  benefits  being  derived  by  their  fellow-workmen  in  the  adjaoeo 
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oiill    Before  starting  a  bonus  installation,  many  of  the  processes 

hsk45l  been  brought  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  and  were  thus 

r&CL^y  for  further  development.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  introduction 

of   scientific  management  into  a  continuous  process  like  a  pulp  mill, 

or    -file  Making  Department  of  a  paper  mill,  consists  more  in  the  de- 

^^opment  of  standards  than  in  any  routing  or  job  analysis,  which 

Ai*^  so  essential  in  other  types  of  plants. 

107  The  bonuses  in  the  pulp  mill  are  of  special  interest  because 
th.^y  are  usually  independent  of  questions  of  output.  They  involve 
th.^  study  of  each  operation  and  the  arranging  of  a  reward  for  meeting 
t\x^  standard  requirements  in  each  individual  case.  In  general,  the 
pix>oe8s  consists  in  finding  just  what  is  being  done,  making  extended 
m^v^estigations  to  determine  the  standards  that  should  be  fixed,  and 
th.^r^  introducing  a  plan  for  maintaining  these  standards.  Two 
^iMxigs  must  be  always  borne  in  mind,  and  n^lect  of  these  is  re- 
sponsible for  many  a  failure  in  piece  work  and  bonus  work:  First,  no 
porkiiaes  should  be  paid  except  on  conditions  for  which  the  operative 
^  >*e4Bponsible;  and,  second,  the  operator  must  know  the  plan  and 
*®^i3t  in  worldng  it  out. 

108  To  illustrate  the  first  point:  One  of  the  authors,  viEdting  a 
^^^^ti  where  certain  superficial  developments  had  been  made,  in- 
^^ttr^  as  to  the  wages  per  hour  that  were  being  received  on  a  certain 
^^^^Q  of  work.  He  was  told  that  the  range  was  from  25  cents  to  40 
^^^ntas.  Asking  why  this  great  fluctuation  on  so  simple  a  class  of  work, 
"^^  ^w^as  informed  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  the  character  of  the  ma- 
^^■^^aj  which  came  to  the  worker.  Now  this  was  absolutely  unfair, 
^^^  penalized  a  man  for  something  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible. 

109  In  a  pulp  mill  the  first  consideration  of  a  bonus  system  sug- 
K^-te  the  basing  of  bonuses  on  final  output  and  quality  of  pulp. 
*^*^is  is  unfair  to  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  plant,  because  only  a  very 

^'^  men  are  responsible  for  the  output,  the  rest  having  simply  a 
^^Utane  work  to  do  to  take  care  of  the  material  which  passes  through 
*'heir  machines.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  uniformity  scheme,  each 
operation  was  considered  by  itself,  and  a  bonus  fixed  to  satisfy  the 
^^uirement  of  individual  responsibility. 

110    While  the  bonuses  thus  are  applicable  only  to  these  indi- 

^dual  pulp-mill  operations,  they  illustrate  by  their  diversity  the 

^^^eral  principles  for  bonus  payment  in  many  manufacturing  de- 

^^^^^tments  operating  under  a  continuous  process.    Very  briefly  the 

"Onuses  adopted  in  a  pulp  mill  will  be  discussed. 
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111  Bonuses  in  Wood  Room.  The  preparation  and  cutting  up 
of  the  wood  is  a  manufacturing  proposition,  but  nearly  all  the  outputs 
are  limited  by  the  requirements  of  the  digester.  Only  where  t^he 
output  is  dependent  on  the  men  themselves,  as  in  barking,  is  the  x"e- 
muneration  based  on  the  quantity  only.  Even  here,  in  fact,  tl^^ 
amount  of  bonus  is  affected  by  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

112  The  bonuses  of  the  men  who  handle  the  sticks  to  the  w 
room  are  based  on  uniformity  of  supply  as  recorded  by  a  clock  and 
getting  in  the  required  quantity  of  wood  on  time.    The  bonuses 
the  men  inspecting  the  logs  on  the  carriers,  and  throwing  out  the 
ones,  are  reduced  by  the  number  of  poor  logs  which  they  leave  in 
which  the  chipper  men  have  to  throw  out.    To  balance  this  and 
to  prevent  any  collusion,  the  chipper  men  in  turn  are  paid  a  bonus 
every  poor  stick  they  throw  out.     Inspection  of  the  work  here  as 
as  at  other  places  further  regulates  the  quaUty.     As  a  matter  of  fac 
in  some  of  the  work,  such  as  that  of  the  floor  men  and  the  men 
the  chip  screens,  a  regular  bonus  is  paid,  provided  the  inspecto 
who  makes  his  rounds  at  intervals,  reports  the  work  done  as  satis- 
factory. 

113  Acid-Making  Bonus.    An  acid  maker  is  paid  a  bonus  f 
keeping  the  strength  of  free  acid  within  certain  limits  for  s 
temperatures;  another  bonus  for  maintaining  the  required  st 
for  SOs  gas,  as  shown  by  an  automatic  recorder;  and  still  anoth 
for  firing  the  sulphur  furnaces  within  two  minutes  of  the  s 
time. 

114  The  men  who  slake  the  lime  are  paid  a  bonus  for 
the  strength  of  the  slaked  lime  to  the  specified  Baum£  tests, 
maintaining  uniformity  in  the  temperature  of  the  lime  water. 

115  Digester  Bonuses.  The  most  important  operation  in  p 
making  is  the  cooking  of  the  chips.  The  output  of  the 
governs  the  production  of  the  plant.  Yet  even  here  the  bon 
were  not  bastd  (Urectly  on  the  quantity  produced.  A  somewt^  ^^^ 
more  detailed  description  of  the  method  of  providing  this  bonus  ukJ^^^y 
be  of  interest. 

116  By  the  old-fashioned  method  of  cooking,  and  the  nn 
followed  today  by  the  majority  of  sulphite-pulp  mills,  the  maimer 
cooking  is  put  up  entirely  to  the  cook  with  certain  directions  au^*" 
without  sufficient  apparatus  to  enable  him  to  know  what  is  gqing  ^^^ 
in  the  digester.     In  the  Bangor  mill  the  first  step  was  to  provide, 
simply  pressure  gages,  but  recording  thermometers  shoeing  by  curV 
at  all  times  the  temperature  in  the  digester.     B}-  a  careful  study 
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tiie  effect  of  different  materials  and  conditions,  a  standard  tempera- 
curve  was  decided  upon,  and  also  a  standard  ciu*ve  of  pressure, 
is  was  done  by  the  superintendent  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of    -the  cooks.    The  temperature  chart  for  each  cooking  is  examined 
t>3^    the  inspector  in  the  oflBce  to  determine  how  much  it  varies  from 
t^ti^^  standard  chart.    Beginning  two  and  a  half  hours  after  the  cook 
is    started,  the  deviation  from  the  standard  is  noted  by  inspection  at 
ii^'tr^rvals  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  cook.    If  the  curve  is 
ii^vc^intained  within  3  deg.  of  the  standard  limits,  the  cook  is  paid  a 
us  of  3  cents  per  hour;  if  maintained  within  4  deg.  of  the  standard, 
receives  2  cents  an  hour;  within  5  deg.,  1  cent  per  hour;  while  if 
it:»    runs  more  than  this  he  receives  no  bonus  at  all  on  this  division  of 
H£^  work.    A  second  bonus  is  paid  for  getting  the  pressure  up  to  the 
^^^^i^uired  point  at  the  designated  time;  a  third  bonus  is  paid  for  blow- 
off  the  cook  at  the  proper  color.    The  cooking  liquor  grows  darker 
the  cook  proceeds,  and  the  exact  time  to  blow  off  is  governed  by 
^t^^  color  of  the  Uquor,  which  can  be  drawn  off  through  a  cock.     If 
^t^^  sample  of  liquor  taken  at  time  of  blow-off  is  of  the  proper  color. 
t.l:x«  cook  receives  a  certain  bonus;  if  the  next  color  to  it,  a  smaller 
^onus;  if  of  the  third  color,  a  still  smaller  bonus.    The  total  of  the 
Tee  bonuses  constitutes  his  total  bonus  for  the  day.     In  practice  the 
n  works  out  very  simply  and  requires  very  little  labor  because 
tVke  number  of  cooks  per  day  are  comparatively  few. 

117  One  feature  of  the  type  of  bonus  which  is  of  special  interest 
is  the  graded  amount.  This  plan  is  frequently  followed  by  the 
^'Vithors,  especially  in  cases  where  an  exact  standard  is  almost  im- 
P^ossible  to  obtain  or,  on  the  other  hand  (and  this  does  not  apply  to 
^t^e  pulp  mill),  where  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  operative, 
such  as  lack  of  muscular  development  or  of  experience,  prevent  his 
attaining  the  highest  standard. 

118  Redudion  in  Cooking  Time  through  Standardization.    Fig. 

^^  shows  results  of  the  standardization  on  the  time  of  cooking.     It 

^"ill  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  two  curves  that  before  introducing 

^^ndards  in  the  digester  house,  the  length  of  cook  varied  anywhere 

^forti  8J  to  12  hours.     After  standardization,  with  all  other  conditions 

^vibstantially  the  same,  the  variation,  as  shown  by  the  full  line,  ranges 

^^oxn  10.4  to  11.3  as  extremes.    As  a  result  of  the  great  uniformity  in 

^he  product  produced,  which  eliminated  entirely  the  poor  cooks,  it 

^as  found  possible  to  reduce  very  materially  the  time  of  cooking 

^low  this  latter  curve.     This  reduction  in  time  is  one  of  the  chief 

factors  in  the  large  increase  in  output  shown  in  Fig.  12. 
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119  Wet'Room  and  Bleaching  Bonuses.    The  operations  in  the 
wet  room  consist  in  separating  the  fiber  and  washing  and  screening  it. 
The  bonuses  for  the  different  men  were  fixed  in  accordance  with  the 
individual  conditions  of  the  work,  as  in  processes  ahready  described. 
In  a  number  of  the  wet-room  operations  it  was  discovered  after  in- 
vestigations involving  extensive  series  of  tests  that  the  chief  requisite 
for  securing  a  pulp  of  the  proper  quality  was  the  maintaining  of  a 
certain  consistency  or  density,  that  is,  having  a  uniform  percentage 
of  water  mixed  with  the  pulp.    Consequently,  a  number  of  bonuses 
were  fixed  on  density.    In  connection  with  the  bleaching,  for  example, 
one  of  the  bonuses  was  paid  for  maintaining  the  percentage  of  water 
within  the  defined  limits.    The  effect  of  this  on  the  product  is  shown 
in  Fig.  14.    The  upper  ciu-ve  shows  the  large  variation  in  density 
before  the  installation  of  the  bonus,  and  the  lower  curve  the  greater 
uniformity  obtained  because  the  men  were  using  greater  ingenuity 
&nd  care  in  manipulating  their  valves  and  were  receiving  a  bonus  for 
keeping  within  definite  limits.    Other  features  of  the  bonus  on  bleach- 
ing included  maintenance  of  required  temperatures,  through  manipu- 
lation of  the  valves,  and  more  exact  standardizing  of  the  color. 

DRY  KACHINE 

120  The  final  operation  for  the  pulp  which  was  to  be  sold  con- 
sists in  nmning  it  through  the  wet  machine  and  over  the  dryers. 
To  obtain  uniformity  of  output  and  also  a  product  uniform  in  quality, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  sheet  of  a  definite  thickness  and  with  a 
definite  percentage  of  moisture.    Consequently,  limits  were  set  for 
the  percentage  of  moisture  and  also  for  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  de- 
termined by  recording  tests  of  the  regular  samples,  and  bonuses  were 
paid  for  keeping  within  the  required  limits. 

INTRODUCING  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS  INTO  A  NEWLY  ACQIHRED 

PAPER  MILL 

121  The  Elastem  Manufacturing  Company  acquired  in  1916  a 

one^nachine  paper  mill  located  at  lincoln^  Maine,  some  fifty  miles 

Borth  of  Bangor,  and  it  was  decided  to  take  the  data  acquired  at 

BaogQ].  and  apply  them  directly  to  the  new  mill.    The  control  of  the 

'^^^^Ufacturing  was  placed  in  the  Planning  Department  in  Bangor, 

^^  two  production  men  there  handling  both  mills. 

122    The  systems  of  handling  the  production  and  the  bonuses 
^*"^  installed  by  the  company's  production  engineer,  who  had  been 
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trained  at  Bangor.  He  took  with  him  the  standards  used  at  the  old 
mill  and  was  able  to  complete  his  work  at  the  new  mill  within  two 
months. 

123  ResiiUs  at  the  Lincoln  Mill.  The  improved  control  produced 
through  bonus  work  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  results.  In 
one  or  two  cases  where  lack  of  certain  unit  times,  not  yet  obtained, 
necessitated  putting  the  operatives  on  day  work,  a  telephone  call 
comes  from  the  Production  Man  asking  if  this  job  can't  be  put  on 
bonus  at  once,  ^^for  if  we  don't  we  will  get  back  to  the  old  congested 
way." 

124  The  results  have  been  as  follows: 

1  Congestion  in  the  Finishing  and  Shipping  Rooms  has  been 

eliminated 

2  Shipment  of  orders  is  on  a  better  schedule  of  time 

3  Better  conditions  have  resulted  from  more  orderly  arrange- 

ment or  the  storage  of  paper  both  while  being  finished  and 
shipped 

4  Production  has  increased 

5  Wages  have  increased  and  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  has  been 

produced  among  the  employees. 

PERSONNEL 

125  Scientific  Management  is  essentially  a  system  of  develop- 
ment —  development  of  methods  and  development  of  the  individual 
Any  attempt  to  emphasize  the  former  and  minimize  the  latter  would 
result  in  failure.  The  development  of  the  individual  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  aspects  —  the  material  and  the  personal. 

126  By  material  development  is  meant  the  training  of  the  man 
or  woman  to  become  a  more  efficient  and  skilled  worker,  and  so  be 
able  to  demand  and  receive  a  high  wage. 

127  By  the  personal  development  is  meant  the  growth  of  the 
individual  himself,  a  growth  which  gives  him  a  broadening  point  of 
view  and  permits  him  to  see  and  appreciate  the  values  ot  morality 
and  decency,  truth  and  sincerity,  health  and  right  living,  9dfHre8peGt 
and  self-expression. 

128  The  material  and  the  personal  development  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  interdependent.  Scientific  management  considers  than  as 
essentially  one.  Older  types  of  management  have  overiooked  entirely 
the  personal  element  or  have  viewed  it  in  the  wrong  light. 

129  Advancement,    Not  the  least  of  these  benefits  to  the  em- 
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ployees  through  scientific  management  is  the  greater  opportmiity 
for  promotion.  The  quality  of  work  done  by  each  man  or  woman  is 
recorded  in  the  regular  routine  so  that  ability  can  be  recognized. 
There  is  also  a  greater  opportunity  for  adjustment  and  change  from 
one  class  of  work  to  another.  Many  of  the  clerks  in  the  planning 
department,  for  example,  came  directly  from  the  mill  and  were 
selected  because  of  the  intelligence  and  initiative  shown  in  their 
regular  work. 

130  Service  Department.  So  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  this  feature  of  scientific  management  at  the  plant  of  the  Extern 
Manufacturing  Company,  that  a  departmeAt  known  as  the  Service 
Department  —  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  social  worker  —  has 
been  organised  and  deals  directly  with  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
personal  development  of  the  employees. 

131  The  functions  of  this  department  are  as  follows: 

a  To  employ  all  help  and  to  keep  a  set  of  employees'  record 
cards 

b  To  maintain  a  library  for  the  free  circulation  of  books 

c  To  maintain  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  the 
sick  or  injured 

d  To  operate  a  cafeteria  at  which  wholesome  food  may  be 
served  to  the  employees  at  cost 

e  To  inspect  the  factory  and  see  that  it  is  maintained  at  high 
standards  as  regards  cleanliness,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
and  safety 

/  To  hear  all  complaints  of  employees  regarding  wages,  treat- 
ment, or  conditions;  to  investigate  every  complaint  and 
when  necessarj'^  see  that  matters  are  adjusted  so  that 
justice  is  alwaj-s  done 

9  To  hear  all  complaints  of  foremen  and  department  heads 
regarding  employees;  to  investigate  these  thoroughly 
and  to  concur  to  any  discipline  or  discharge  that  may  be 
administered 

A  To  cooperate  with  the  employees  in  furthering  any  sugges- 
tions they  may  offer  in  regard  to  acti\aties  of  a  recreative 
or  social  nature 

i  To  cooperate  with  all  outside  interests,  municipal  or  private, 
that  may  have  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  the  conununity. 

^32    Principles  Involved,     It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
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foregoing  except  to  emphasize  very  emphatically  one  pcont,  namdy, 
that  the  department,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  department  of  Bervioe 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  conducted  on  democratic 
lines.  Its  activities  are  the  expression  of  the  workers  themselves  and 
not  the  policies  of  the  management  thrust  upon  them.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  that  savors  of  paternalism  or  of  charity.  It  is 
strictly  a  business  proposition,  guided  by  the  principle  of  edentific 
management  that  maintains  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
in  every  possible  way  is  one  of  the  requisites  to  an  increase  of  pro- 


Fid.  15    CArprcRU 

duction  —  production  not  only  of  materials,  but  of  all  the  worth- 
while things  of  life. 

133  To  provide  suitable  quart^^rs  for  the  Service  Department  a 
new  floor  has  been  built  on  the  finishing  building.  This  contains  a 
men's  rest  and  smoking  room;  a  women's  rest  room,  with  the  offices 
and  nurses'  quarters  at  the  side,  and  the  cafeteria  which  is  shown  in 
Fig  15. 

134  ResvlU  Accomplished  by  Service  Department.  The  results 
that  are  being  accomplished  through  this  phase  of  suentific  manage- 
ment are; 

a  The  development  of  a  set  of  independent,  self-respectins 
men  and  women  who  are  skilled  in  their  work 
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ployees  through  scientific  management  is  the  greater  opportunity 
for  promotion.  The  quality  of  work  done  by  each  man  or  woman  is 
recorded  in  the  regular  routine  so  that  ability  can  be  recognized. 
There  is  also  a  greater  opportunity  for  adjustment  and  change  from 
one  class  of  work  to  another.  Many  of  the  clerks  in  the  planning 
department,  for  example,  came  directly  from  the  mill  and  were 
selected  because  of  the  intelligence  and  initiative  shown  in  their 
regular  work. 

130  Service  Department.  So  much  importance  has  been  attached 
to  this  feature  of  scientific  management  at  the  plant  of  the  Eastern 
Manufacturing  Company,  that  a  departmeAt  known  as  the  Service 
Department  —  under  the  direction  of  a  trained  social  worker  —  has 
been  organized  and  deals  directly  with  all  matters  pertaining. to  the 
personal  development  of  the  employees. 

131  The  functions  of  this  department  are  as  follows: 

a  To  employ  all  help  and  to  keep  a  set  of  employees'  record 
cards 

b  To  maintain  a  library  for  the  free  circulation  of  books 

c  To  maintain  a  dispensary  for  the  treatment  and  care  of  the 
sick  or  injured 

d  To  operate  a  cafeteria  at  which  wholesome  food  may  be 
served  to  the  employees  at  cost 

e  To  inspect  the  factory  and  see  that  it  is  maintained  at  high 
standards  as  regards  cleanliness,  ventilation,  sanitation, 
and  safety 

/  To  hear  all  complaints  of  employees  regarding  wages,  treat- 
ment, or  conditions;  to  investigate  every  complaint  and 
when  necessary  see  that  matters  are  adjusted  so  that 
justice  is  always  done 

g  To  hear  all  complaints  of  foremen  and  department  heads 
regarding  employees;  to  investigate  these  thoroughly 
and  to  concur  to  any  discipline  or  discharge  that  may  be 
administered 

h  To  cooperate  with  the  employees  in  furthering  any  sugges- 
tions they  may  offer  in  regard  to  activities  of  a  recreative 
or  social  nature 

i  To  cooperate  with  all  outside  interests,  municipal  or  private, 
that  may  have  for  their  object  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions in  the  conmiunity. 

132  Principles  Involved,     It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
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for^^ing  except  to  emphasize  very  emphatically  one  prant,  namely, 
that  the  department,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  department  of  aerricc 
in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  conducted  on  democratic 
lines.  Its  activities  are  the  expression  of  the  workers  themselvee  aad 
not  the  policies  of  the  management  thrust  upon  them.  There  ia 
nothing  about  it  that  savors  of  paternalism  or  of  charity.  It  is 
strictly  a  business  proposition,  guided  by  the  principle  of  scientific 
management  that  maintains  that  the  development  of  the  isdmdual 
in  every  possible  way  is  one  of  the  requisites  to  an  increase  cS  pro- 
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<luction  —  production  not  only  of  materials,  but  of  all  the  wwtb- 
while  things  of  life. 

133  To  provide  suitable  quarters  for  the  Service  Department  a 
new  floor  has  been  built  on  the  finishing  building.  This  contains  a 
men's  reet  and  smoking  room;  a  women's  rest  room,  with  the  offices 
and  nurses'  quarters  at  the  side,  and  the  cafeteria  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  15. 

134  ResuUs  Accomjdished  by  Service  Department.  The  results 
that  are  being  accomplishe<l  through  thin  phase  of  scientific  manage- 
ment are; 

a  The  development  of  a  set  of  independent,  sdf-respecting 
men  and  women  who  arc  skilled  in  their  work 
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b  The  establishment  of  a  better  understanding  between  the 
management  and  the  employee.  Without  this  feature 
of  management  the  employer  generally  does  not  even 
know  who  his  employees  are.  With  it,  he  is  constantly 
having  the  affairs  of  individuals  forced  upon  his  attention 
until  he  must  recognize  his  ever-growing  responsibilities 
to  his  workers.  And  through  the  same  medium,  the 
employee  is  led  to  some  insight  into  management  and  an 
understanding  of  methods  that  he  otherwise  could  not 
comprehend. 

136  As  usual  in  any  really  permanent  piece  of  management  de- 
velopment for  which  engineering  advice  is  obtained,  the  results  cannot 
be  attributed  to  any  one  man  or  group  of  men,  but  have  been  produced 
by  the  codperation  of  all  concerned.  For  a  considerable  period  the 
woi^  was  carried  on  imder  the  direct  supervision  of  the  consulting 
engineen  and  their  resident  engineer,  but  the  entire  responsibility 
was  gradually  taken  over  by  the  mill  organization.  Success  in  this 
plant  in  particular  was  made  possible  in  a  large  measure  by  the  pro- 
gressive ideas  and  friendly  codperation  of  the  managers. 

186  The  best  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  research  and  progress  de- 
vdoped  by  scientific  management  is  the  fact  that  the  mill  organization 
is  cofitiniiing  to  make  rapid  strides  in  the  line  of  discovery  and  im- 
provements, calling  to  its  aid  whatever  science  is  necessary  for  the 
solving  of  each  problem  and  for  the  elimination  of  obstacles. 


DISCUSSION 

W.  H.  Carrier  said  that  it  seemed  rather  remarkable  that  time 
study  as  related  to  efficiency  as  a  whole  from  a  scientific  and  from 
a  manufacturing  standpoint  had  progressed  so  little  in  the  paper- 
making  art  in  the  last  number  of  years  as  compared  with  other 
arts  in  this  country,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  work  in  the 
machine  room.  He  was  not  a  paper-mill  man,  but  had  been  con- 
nected with  problems  in  paper  mills  where  the  lack  of  manufacturing 
efficiency  in  the  art  of  paper  production  had  been  most  striking. 

It  had  been  determined  by  several  different  observers,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  process  of  the  machine  room  in  the  drying  of 
the  paper  from  30  to  50  per  cent  of  the  possible  strength  of  the 
pap)er  was  lost;  and  that  the  cost  of  producing  paper  of  a  standard 
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as  high  as  writing  paper  was  nearly  double  what  it  might  be  if  im- 
proved methods  were  introduced  and  studies  made. 

Even  at  the  present  date  it  had  been  shown  by  actual  tests  to 
be  possible  either  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  paper  or  decrease 
the  cost  of  a  given  standard  from  5  to  15  per  cent  by  the  use  of 
improved  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  output 
10  to  20  per  cent  by  the  use  of  improvements  in  drying,  particularly 
the  application  of  air  and  the  proper  handling  of  the  rolls. 

Comparatively  few  machine  rooms  were  being  provided  with 
improved  machinery,  although  their  number  was  increasing.  But 
there  should  be  a  thorough  study  made  of  the  possibilities  which 
would  result,  he  was  certain,  in  a  practical  revolution  of  the  process 
of  paper  making  by  machinery. 

Calvin  W.  Rice  asked  what  proportion  of  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uct of  a  paper  mill  the  cost  of  counting  the  sheets  represented. 
He  asked  whether  the  product  had  now  been  developed  to  such  a 
uniformity  that  the  number  of  sheets  could  be  arrived  at  by  weigh- 
ing them,  and  if  not,  whether  other  processes  had  been  found  which 
would  avoid  the  expense  of  counting. 

Harrington  Emerson  said  that  some  seven  years  ago  he  was 
engaged  to  standardize  the  work  in  a  paper  mill  very  similar  in 
size  to  the  one  described  in  the  paper.  His  assistants  standardised 
operations  in  a  number  of  departments.  There  were  at  least  3500 
different  varieties  of  paper.  A  great  deal  of  work  done  there  would 
have  Ixjen  very  useful  to  Mr.  Thompson  at  the  beginning  of  his 
studies,  and  with  it  as  a  basis  he  would  undoubtedly  have  extended 
the  studies  already  made. 

Mr.  Emerson  mentioned  this  because  he  felt  that  he  also  was 
often  duplicating  work  already  more  thoroughly  done  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son and  others,  and  he  regretted  that  there  was  no  available  clearing 
house  of  experiences. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  some  of  the 
work  was  done,  he  would  say  that  the  plant  in  question  was  the 
only  place  in  the  world  as  far  as  he  knew  in  which  labor  costs  were 
so  immediately  and  accurately  distributed  that  in  nine  months 
they  were  not  one  mill  out  on  the  work  of  600  or  700  men,  and  the 
distribution  of  labor  costs  to  orders  was  complete  at  10  ajn.  of  the 
day  following.  The  work  was  performed  l)y  three  girls,  one  of 
whom  was  a  substitute. 
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Frank  B.  Gilbreth  said  that  he  wished  to  take  great  exception 
to  Mr.  Thompson's  admirable  paper,  in  that  he  followed  out  the 
procedure  of  his  predecessors  in  giving  the  impression  that  there 
were  such  things  as  elementary  units  in  stop-watch  time  study, 
and  that  the  data  obtained  from  such  study  were  accurate,  trans- 
ferable and  of  permanent  value. 

He  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  could 
not  go  very  far  in  utilizing  data  unless  they  were  in  such  form  that 
they  were  usable  by  all  the  members.  Stop-watch  time  study  was 
inaccurate,  through  the  fact  that  the  variable  of  the  human  element 
was  involved  in  pressing  and  reading  the  stop  watch,  and  in  writing 
the  record.  It  was  not  transferable,  in  that  it  did  not  provide  for 
recording  the  surrounding  conditions  under  which  the  observed 
activity  took  place.  For  these  two  reasons,  among  many  others, 
it  lacked  permanent  value. 

It  was  possible  to  obtain  accurate  records  of  activity  that  in- 
cluded not  only  the  time  taken  by  the  activity  but  also  the  time  of 
really  elementary  units  of  which  it  was  composed,  through  methods 
that  were  inexpensive,  available  and  adequate.  Through  the  use 
of  the  micromotion  method  and  the  cyclegraph  method,  which  he 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  data  that  were 
so  complete  and  so  accurate  that  they  were  usable  at  any  time  by 
any  person.  From  these  data  might  be  obtained  charts  that  would 
enable  one  to  transfer  the  facts  obtained  not  only  from  one  activity 
to  another  but  from  one  type  of  worker  to  another  who  had  an 
entirely  different  mental,  physical,  or  material  equipment. 

The  special  importance  of  these  facts  at  this  time  was  their  rela- 
tion to  waste  elimination.  If  we  were  to  do  our  part  in  the  savings 
that  were  today  so  necessary,  we  must  begin  to  collect  our  data 
in  a  more  economical  fashion  and  put  them  into  such  shape  that 
they  might  be  universally  useful  in  the  shortest  amount  of  time 
possible.  He  would  therefore  urge  such  men  as  Mr.  Thompson,  who 
had  both  the  natural  ability  and  the  training  that  lead  to  expert- 
ness  in  observing  and  recording  data,  to  discard  inaccurate  and 
unscientific  devices  and  to  insure  that  the  results  of  investigations 
were  both  immediately  and  permanently  usable. 

Sanford  E.  Thompson  replied  to  Mr.  Rice  that  sheets  still 
were  counted  in  many  kinds  of  paper.  The  cost  of  counting,  how- 
ever, using  the  rubber  finger  tip  and  counting  by  fives,  was  small,  con- 
siderably less  than  one  cent  per  ream.     They  had  found  that  for 
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the  thicker  grades  it  was  possible  to  count  by  measurement  of  the 
thickness  of  the  pile. 

He  considered  that  Mr.  Carrier  was  too  low  in  his  percentages  of 
possible  cost  reduction.  There  was  a  chance  for  an  appreciable  in- 
crease in  production  and  improvement  in  quality  by  radical  changes 
in  machinery,  not  only  in  the  paper  machine,  but  also  in  the  beating 
engines,  and  these  problems  were  now  being  studied  in  the  mills 
referred  to  in  the  paper.  All  paper  mills  are  still  using  the  Hollander 
beating  engine,  which  was  invented  not  less  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Gilbreth  was  correct  in  his  statement  that  time  study  was 
capable  of  further  standardization,  and  that  we  had  gone  only  a 
very  short  way  in  the  developing  of  standard  methods  of  taking 
time  and  in  getting  these  methods  so  that  the  results  of  different 
operators  would  be  comparable.  He  was  not  quite  ready  to  admit, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gilbreth's  methods  would  revolutionize  the  tak- 
ing of  times,  although  he  felt  that  moving  pictures  could  be  of 
great  value  in  many  cases. 


No.  1588 

DISK-WHEEL  STRESS   DETERMINATION 

By  S.  H.  Wbavbr/  Schsnectadt,  N.  Y. 

Non-Member 

TkU  paper  describee  and  applies  a  simplified  method  for  determining  the  cen- 
trifugal stresses  in  a  disk  wheel  of  given  irregular  shapes  of  section,  Stodda's 
disk  theory  is  assumed,  together  with  his  formula  for  disks  of  hyperbotio-section 
profile.  The  formula  are  then  transformed  so  as  to  give  the  tangential  stresses 
at  the  inner  and  outer  radii  in  terms  of  the  radial  stresses,  ratio  of  radii,  and  shape 
constant  of  disk  section. 

For  a  given  disk  with  a  single  hyperbolic  outline  the  tangential  stresses  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  rcuiial  stresses  or  loads;  and  if  the  latter  are  known,  the 
stresses  are  determinate.  In  case  the  dish-section  outline  would  require  to  he  filled 
by  two  hyperbolas  meeting  at  (he  same  thickness  of  disk,  the  wheel  section  can  he 
divided  at  the  meeting  point  of  the  curves  into  two  imaginary  rings.  The  rings 
at  the  meeting  point,  by  the  continuity  of  material  and  same  thickness,  are  held 
together  by  a  radial  stress  common  to  hoth  and  have  the  same  elongation  and  tangential 
stress.  One  can  then  write  the  tangential  stress  of  the  one  ring  equal  to  the  tangential 
stress  of  the  other  at  their  common  radii,  giving  one  equation  unih  the  one  unknoum 
quantity,  the  radial  stress  common  to  both,  and  all  stresses  are  determinate.  Thus 
any  irregvlar-shaped  disk  can  he  fitted  within  hyperholas,  divided  into  n  imaginary 
rings,  and  (n  ~  1)  eqiuUions  written  for  the  common  meeting  points  of  the  curves 
with  (n  —  1)  unknown  radial  stresses,  and  the  stress  problem  is  solvable. 

The  six  coefficients  whose  values  are  given  in  Equation  [4]  as  functions  of  the 
ratio  of  radii  and  hyperholic  outline  of  disk  section,  are  Uiborious  to  calculate  hut 
should  he  used  for  accurate  results.  For  commercial  work  approximate  equations 
[6]  are  given  which  cover  the  practical  disk  proportions,  and  within  the  limits  shown 
have  a  range  of  error  of  less  than  one  per  cent. 

As  a  further  labor-saving  device  when  a  number  of  disks  are  to  he  estimated, 
the  approximate  equations  can  he  placed  in  an  alignmentrchart  form.  An  appendix 
gives  the  range  and  proportion  of  the  five  charts  required  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  the  most  useful.  The  number  and  size  of  these  charts  far  accurate  reading  do 
not  permit  of  reproduction. 

A  practical  example  is  given  showing  the  actual  application  to  the  usual  disk 
wheel. 

*  General  Electric  Company. 


Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,   May  1917,  of  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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TN  high-speed  machine  parts  a  disk  construction  of  the  rotating 
element  is  often  necessary,  because  a  disk  shape  has  a  smaller 
maximum  stress  in  the  material  used  than  any  other  construction; 
and  to  reduce  the  maximum  stress  still  further  the  section  of  the  disk 
is  given  an  irregular  shape,  which,  however,  makes  the  stress  deter- 
mination more  difficult.  The  mathematical  determination  of  the 
three  stresses,  radial,  tangential,  and  axial,  acting  at  a  given  point  in 
the  disk  section,  is  impractical.  But  if  there  is  no  sudden  change  in 
the  axial  thickness  of  the  disk,  as  at  a  hub,  the  axial  stress  is  of  negli- 
gible valye,  and  the  mathematical  side  is  greatly  simplified  by  con- 
sidering only  the  radial  and  tangential  stresses.  This  method  is 
treated  fully  in  Stodola's  Die  Dampfturbinen  and  Stodola's  Steam 
Turbine,  translated  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Loewenstein,  Mem.Am.Soc.M.E., 


f-rr* 


-H 


Fig.  1     Disk  Profile,  Giving  Stress  Data 

but  the  resulting  formula  is  left  in  such  a  form  that  it  is  difficult  to 
apply,  even  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  the  mathe- 
matics. 

2  In  this  paper  is  described  a  method  developed  for,  and  used 
by,  the  General  Electric  Company,  which  has  resulted  in  reducing 
the  time  required  for  a  stress  computation  of  an  irregular-shaped 
turbine  disk  wheel  to  about  one-tenth  of  that  required  for  previous 
computations. 

3  While  the  profile  of  the  radial  sections  of  disk  wheels  is  usually 
made  up  of  straight  lines  and  arcs  of  circles,  the  equations  of  such 
lines  present  mathematical  difficult  i(*s  in  the  solution.  The  outline 
of  the  disk  section  can  be  closely  approximated  by  one  or  more 
hyperbolas  with  the  Equation  i  =  cr^y  where  i  is  the  thickness  at  the 
radius  r,  c  is  a  dhnension  constant,  and  a  is  a  shape  constant  for  the 
profile  of  the  section;  a  has  a  negative  value  when  the  thickness  de- 
creases with  a  larger  radius,  a  zero  value  for  a  constant  or  uniform 
thickness,  and  a  positive  value  when  the  thickness  increases  with  a 
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\^^^^r  radius.    For  a  given  disk  profile  (see  Fig.  1)  the  value  of  a  may 
^  ^ound  from 

^  ^  log  (fa/^i)      or     =  -  tQg  (^i/^)  [11 

log  (r2/ri)  log  (ra/n) 

^^^  formula  being  chosen  which  gives  one  or  more  for  the  ratio  of 
Quickness  numerically. 

4    The  equations  of  the  tangential  and  radial  stresses  as  given  in 
the  above  reference  are  as  follows: 


(1  -  V^)  uv^ 


^  E,[S  +  (S+V)a] 

R  =  Y~V2  [(3  +  ^  pr2  +  (mi  +  V)  6ir-^-i  +  (mj  +  7)  hnf^''^ 

T  =  f:rVi[^^  +  ^  ^^  +  (^  +  miF)6ir«.-i  +  (1  +  rmV)  6nr"»«-i] 

where     mi,  m^  and  p  are  algebraic  quantities 

a  =  shape  constant  of  profile  of  disk  section 
u  =  mass  of  disk  material  per  unit  of  volume 
w  =  angular  velocity  of  rotation 
V  =  Poisson's  ratio  of  deformation  =  0.3  for  steel 
El  =  Young's  modulus  of  elasticity 
R  =  radial  stress  at  radius  r 
T  =  tangential  stress  at  radius  r 
r  =  any  radius  in  disk  section 
6i  and  bu  =  boundary-condition  constants. 

5  To  transform  these  equations  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
two  stresses  so  as  to  determine  the  values  of  the  condition  constants 
fei  and  6ii.  Assume  a  known  radial  stress  fli  at  radius  n  and  R^  at 
radius  fa,  then  write  from  the  above  equations 

«i  =  f3y2[(3  +  V)  pri2  +  (mi  +  V)  h,rr^-'  +  {m,  +  V)  bnn'^-i] 

Rt  =  Y^^  l(^  +  ^^  ^*'  +  ^"^^  +  ^')  ^^'"2"'"'  +  (""^  +  ^)  ^»^»'^"'] 

Solving  for  6i  and  6ii  gives,  writing  K  =  —f 

,  ^  _  1  -  V^  [fii  -  K^-^  R2]  +  (S  +  V)  w^  \K^-^  -  K}\ 
'  El  (mi  +  V)  \K^-^  -  K"^^"^)  r2"»^-i 

,  ^  1-  V^[Ri  -  X-^'-i /?2]+  (3  +  V)  pr^lK'^^-l-JC^ 
"      "^      £1  (ma  +  F)  (A'^-i  -  K"^^-^)  Ti"^-^ 
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Placing  in  the  original  equation  for  tangential  stress  the  value  of 
at  ri  and  Ti  at  ri  with  K  =  ri/fi,  gives 

r,  =  yIy*  [(1  +  3  V)  pKW  +  (1  +  mtV)  6,  (/Cr,)--« 
+  (1  +  m,y)  6n  (/Cr,)".-»] 

r,  =  j^y,  [(1  +  37)  m*  +  (1  +  w»iF)  6,r,--« 
+  (1  +  m,V)  6„r,-.-»] 

6    Substituting  in  these  equations  the  values  of  &i  and  6u  as  < 
rived  above,  and  remembering  that 

1  +  m,F  1  +  m,V 

";;iH- V  =  ""^'     W+V  ^  ~"*"    "»»+»»»  =  -«' 

gives        Ti  =  Ar,' -  Bfli  +  CiJ,,    Tt  =  Dr,*  -  EBi  +  FR, 

where        B  =  "''-^"'"'  ~  "^'^"'      £  =       "*>-*»»      , 

C=^„     F=B  +  a I 


UW^ 


wto* 


D-  - 


g^p^l^pj^  [(1  +  3 7)  +  (3  +  V)  (iP^  -  F)l 


The  f ormulffi  for  A  and  D  can  be  further  simplified  by  subetituti 
numerical  values  for  constant  conditions  in  practice. 

7  Disk  wheels  are  usually  made  of  cast  steel  or  steel  forging,  t 
weight  of  material  varying  from  0.28  to  0.283  lb.  per  cu.  in.  Ta 
the  average  value  0.2815,  because  it  will  result  in  an  even  numea 
in  the  reduction;  gravity  is  32.16  X  12  in.  per  sec.  per  sec.;  PoisMU 
ratio  of  deformation  V  =  0.3.  The  stresses  due  to  the  eocten 
centrifugal  load  and  the  weight  of  disk  itself  vary  as  the  squaie  of  t 
speed.  One  can  then  take  a  constant  1000  r.p.m.  for  all  disks,  ai 
after  finding  stress  values,  reduce  to  any  desired  speed  by  multipl 
ing  by  the  square  of  the  speed  ratio. 

8  With  these  values 

0.2815     (2k  X  lOOOy 

_wt£^ 32.16  X  12  \       60       /   ^  1 

8  +  (3  +  V)  a  8  +  (3  +  0.3)  a  1  +  0.4126a 

.  ^  3.3  (C  -  K^B)  -1.9K*     ^      3.3  (f  -  K*E)  -  1.9 
1  +  0.4125O      ~  '  1+ 0.4125a 

Collect  the  formulse  required  for  a  solution  of  the  stresses  (see  Fig.  ] 


[41 
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f.     T,  log  «l/<l)       „,       _   _  log"(tl/<») 

~    r,'    °~log(l/A;)     °'^     "      log(lA)' 

»»»    =   _|_y/|'_o.3a+l,    m,=  -|  +  yj-0.3o+l 

^    B  +  a 

4   - 3.3  (C  -  K^E)  -  1.9  JJC"      „  ^3^(F-K»B)-J.9 

1  +  0.41250  '  1  + 0.4125  o 

'^*^^    tangential  stresses  at  n  and  fj  are 

Ti  =  ^rj^  -  BRx  +  C/i!, [6a] 

Tt^^Dri'-'ERi  +  FR^ [66] 


o 


These  formulffi  are  in  a  form  more  easily  applied  than  the 
ones.  The  factors  A^  BfC,  D,  E  and  F  are  functions  only  of 
*'*^^  ©hape  constant  a  and  the  ratio  of  radii  K;  and  when  they  are 
corick^uted  in  a  given  disk  for  particular  values  of  a  and  K,  they  may 
Jiireserved  in  tabulated  form  for  future  problems  involving  the^ 
a  and  K  and  may  be  used  even  if  the  actual  dimensions  and  speed 
^^    't.fae  wheel  are  entirely  different. 

XO    As  the  determination  of  the  values  of  the  functions  consumes 

^^    greater  part  of  the  time  in  a  stress  calculation,  the  next  attempt 

^^^-^  to  place  the  tabulated  values  of  the  functions  in  a  curve  form  with 

J^^  :f  unction  and  a  and  K  as  variables.    When  plotted  on  rectangular 

inates,  the  curves  covered  so  much  space  and  some  of  the  func- 

gave  curves  crossing  each  other  in  such  a  maze  that  it  was  im- 

^       ^sible  to  read  the  values.    For  the  form  of  an  alignment  chart  the 

_^^*^^tions  are  so  complicated  that  an  accurately  constructed  chart 

involve  cumulative  readings,  introducing  too  large  an  error 

^he  final  values  read.    The  conditions  were  finally  met  by  using 

e  alignment  charts  based  on  approximate  equations  with  known, 

e  errors. 

11    The  approximate  equations  were  found  by  a  combination  of 

^^^^t:»hematical  and  cut-and-try  methods  and  apply  to  the  disks  of 

^^^<5tical  proportions.    The  ratio  of  thicknesses  is  limited  to  a  value 

^^t;  greater  than  5.    For  values  of  a  between  0  and  —5  and  K  be- 

^'^^cn  0.1  and  0.8  (except  C  where  the  K  range  is  0.4  to  0.8),  the  total 

^*^e  of  error  from  the  plus  to  the  minus  value  is  about  0.7  of  one  per 

^^t.    For  the  large  plus  values  of  a  between  0  and  +40  and  K  be- 

^^^n  0.8  and  0.97,  the  total  range  of  error  is  about  0.6  of  one  per  cent. 
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12    These  approximate  equations  are,  using  common  logarithms: 
^='5:4r(«'-l-2a)-?+(j^^-l),    F  =  B  +  a 


log^ 


0.8      -5 


^=_^(a,+  10a)-^+(^,-2)     [K[a 


lOg-T? 


0.1       0 
0.97     40 


=  _^(«.+  10a)-|  +  (j^,-2)     [a-  [a 


log^ 


a 


log^  a  2 


0.8       0 
0.8      -5 

a 

0.4      0 
0.07     40 

a 

0.8     1b 


0.8 

0.4      Q 
0.07     4 


"...lei 


A  =  3.1  (1  -  Ky-^  a  +  (6.6  +  1.4  K^) 
D  =  1.25  (1  -  X)^  ^*  a  +  (6.6  X^  +  1.4) 

On  charts  made  from  the  above  equations  one  can  read  three  numerals- 
from  the  scales,  which  is  close  enough  for  commercial  stress  work. 

13  Wheels  usually  have  parts  of  uniform  or  constant  thickness, 
and  the  values  of  the  functions  are  then  so  simple  that  they  can  be 
calculated  accurately  as  quickly  as  reading  the  values  from  the  charts. 
For  uniform  thickness  the  functions  re<luce  to 

2 


a  =  0,    K  = 


n 


C  = 


,  B  =  F  =  C-1,  B  =  C-2 


..(71 


r,'  1  -  K^ 

A  =  6.6  +  1.4  KS    D  =  Q.QK^  +  1.4 

with  A  and  D  for  1000  r.p.m.  and  disk  material  of  0.2815  lb.  per  eu.  in. 

EXAMPLE 

14  The  application  of  the  formulse  and  principle  involved  ean 
be  shown  in  connection  with  an  example.  Fig.  2  shows  the  half* 
section  of  a  disk  wheel  designed  to  run  at  3600  r.p.m.  The  profile  of 
the  disk  must  be  represented  by  a  number  of  connecting  hyperbolas 
whose  a  value  can  be  found  from  Equation  [4].  The  disk  section  is 
divided  into  sub-sections  or  rings  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  each  sub- 
section having  a  value  of  a,  and  the  same  thickness  where  they  j(un 
the  adjacent  section.    Kings  1  and  5  are  of  uniform  thickness,  hence 
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a  18  E^K-«.  }Ung  4,  the  thickness  of  which  increases  very  rapidly  with 
the  »-°i  -rl  inn,  has  a  large  positive  value  for  a.  For  the  part  marked 
nngs  ^  ^jid  3^  t„o  sections  are  used  because  the  profile  ia  better  repre- 
sente«:i  "by  larger  values  of  K,  and  since  the  thickness  decreases  as  the 
■"^di*-*^     increases,  both  values  of  o  are  negative. 

IS  Of  the  different  radial  stresses  two  must  be  known.    The 

■■^a.!  stress  at  the  bore  may  be  taken  as  zero,  for  the  shrink  fit  with 
which  "the  wheel  is  placed  on  the  shaft  may  be  supposed  to  be  almost 
neut  ■-^fc.'jjjgj  at  normal  speed  by  the  centrifugal  expansion  at  the  bore, 
and  ^"t.  soms  overspeed  the  radial  stress  is  zero.  The  outer  radial 
stream  «:»f  the  bucket  load  equals  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  buckets, 
coves-a  ,    etc.,  at  1000  r.p.m.  (14.2  X  weight  in  lb.  X  diameter  in  in.) 


Fig.  2    Half^bction 


,  ,'-*^^  by  the  outer  cylindrical  area  of  the  rim.  In  the  example  this 
^  ^1-  pull  per  sq.  in.  of  surface  at  r  =  18 J  in.  ia  156.1  lb.  per  sq.  in, 
»*  ^OOO  r.p.m. 

^^     Let  the  unknown  radial  stress  at  the  lines  dividing  the  imagi- 

^'^    •~ing8  be  e  between  tings  1  and  2,  /  between  rings  2  and  3,  g  be- 

.   ^^*\  rings  3  and  4,  and  h  between  rings  4  and  5.     Collect  the  data 

'"  *'^V>ular  form  (Table  I).     For  the  constants  A  to  F  calculate  for 

i.™!  '^'"^'^  work  from  Equations  |41  and  [7];  for  approximate  results 

^*^Ulate  from  Equations  [6]  and  [7],  or  read  from  alignment  charts 


call 
\alu, 


s  of  Equation  [6]  when  placed  in  chart  form. 

^^7     From  construction  there  is  only  one  thickness  at  any  given 

Th    *^^'  ^''^''^f'"'^  <*°'y  ^^^  set  of  stress  values  at  any  particular  radius. 

V^s   at  the  line  dividing  the  imaginary  rings  1  and  2  there  can  tre 

,    ^  One  radial  stress  e  and  one  tangential  stress,  so  that  one  can  write 

'Stater  tangential  stress  of  ring  1  by  Equation  [66|  equal  to  the  inner 

Sential  stress  of  ring  2  by  Equation  [6a|.     In  the  same  way  at  the 
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line  separating  rings  2  and  3,  the  outer  tangential  stress  of  ring  2 
equals  the  inner  tangential  stress  of  ring  3.    Write  an  equality  of  tiie 
tangential  stress  for  each  division  line  between  imaginary  rings  and 
then  solve  for  the  unknown  radial  stresses  (e,  /,  g  and  h). 
18    The  equalities  of  the  tangential  stresses  are: 

at  r  =  6.25, 

3.18  X  (6.25)«  -  7.4  X  0  +  1.74  e  =  5.99  X  (10)«  -  4.17  e  +  1.49  /; 

at  r  =  10, 

3.33  X  (10)«  -  2.31  e  +  1.27  /  =  6.58  X  (16.25)«  -  2.99/  +  2.25  g; 
at  r  =  16.25, 

3.59  X  (16.25)«  -  1.62/ +  1.69  flf  =  8.09  X  (18)«  -  4.03flr  +  21.33  *; 
at  r  =  18, 
7.09X(18)2-3.75flf+19.03A  =  7.89X(18.75)2-24.5U+25.5lX156.1. 

TABLE  1    DATA  FOR  STRESSES  AT  LINES  DIVIDINQ  THE 
IBIAGINARY  RINGS  IN  FIG.  2 


RiDf  Number 

1 

2 

3 

I 

1 

4 

6 

n 

3.25 

0.25 

10.00 

10.26 

18.00 

n 

«.25 

10.00 

10.26 

18.00 

18.75 

h 

6.00 

6.00 

1.28 

0.08 

3.M 

k 

5.00 

1.28 

0.68 

3.14 

S.t4 

X- 

*r\frt 

0.62 

0.025 

0.016 

0.903 

O.M 

a 

0.00 

-2.9 

-1.3 

15.00 

0.00 

Rt 

0.00 

« 

/ 

0              1 

k 

Ri 

« 

/ 

0 

*              J 

166.1 

A 

0.98 

5.09 

0.68 

8.00 

7.80 

B 

1.74 

4.17 

2.00 

4.03 

84.ftl 

C 

2.74 

1.40 

2.26 

21.83 

85.« 

D 

S.18 

3.33 

8.60 

7.09           1 

7.48 

E 

0.74 

2.81 

1.62 

3.76 

18.81 

F- 

B-\-a 

1.74 

1.27 

1.00 

19.03 

14.81 

19    The  solution  of  these  equations  gives 

e  =  433,       /  =  1398,        g  =  1578,    and    ft  «  238. 

Substituting  in  either  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  above  equations 
gives  the  tangential  stress  at  the  respective  radii.  The  tangential 
stress  at  the  bore  is  6.98  X  (6.25)«  -  1.74  X  0  +  2.74  X  433  » 1458; 
at  the  outer  rim  =  7.48  X  (18.75)=  -  23.51  X  238  +  24.51  X  166.1 
=  853.    The  stresses  at  1000  r.p.m.  are 

for    r  =  3.25  6.25  10  16.25  18        18.75 

R^O  433  1398  1578  238         156 

T  =  1458         877  1109  1345  915         853 
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The  stress  at  intennediate  points  in  any  ring  can  be  computed  from 
the  above  known  values  by  the  use  of  both  Equations  [6a]  and  [66]. 

20  For  3600  r.p.m.  all  the  stresses  should  be  multiplied  by 
(3600/1000)«  =  12.96,  giving 

for    r  =  3.25  6.25  10        16.25  18        18.75 

R  =  0  5608       18115       20450         3189         2020 

T  =  18900  11386       14368       17430       11858       11052 

The  radial  elongation  at  any  radius  r  is  €  =  (T  -  0.3  B)r/29,000,000, 
where  29,000|000  is  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  the  disk  material. 
The  radial  elongation  at  3600  r.p.m.  is  then 

for  r  =  3.25    6.25    10      16.25    18      18.75 
€  =  0.00212  0.00208  0.00308  0.00633  0.00677  0.00676 

21  The  time  required  for  an  accurate  solution,  using  the  original 
Stodola  formula,  is  about  forty-five  hours;  the  use  of  the  approxi- 
mate formula  in  alignment-chart  form  reduces  the  time  to  about  five 
hours.  As  to  the  error  in  the  approximation,  a  comparison  has  been 
made  on  seven  disks  in  which  one  wheel  had  the  maximum  stress  one 
per  cent  low;  the  remaining  disks  had  too  high  a  value  of  stress,  the 
greatest  error  being  three  per  cent. 
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APPENDIX 

ALIGNMENT  CHARTS 

22  While  any  one  acquainted  with  alignment  charts  can  place  Ekiuation  I 
in  chart  form,  experience  has  shown  the  methods  that  involve  the  least  amou^^^ 
of  work  and  the  range  of  values  required.    E^h  function  or  letter  is  placed  in  ti 
charts,  one  for  the  a  range  of  0  to  —  5,  and  the  other  for  the  a  range  of  0  to  +40^ 

23  A  chart.  Title,  ''Art*  =  tangential  stress  at  n  at  1000  r.p.m.  due  to  \he 
weight  of  disk.  When  a  »  0,  A  =  6.6  +  1.4  H?."  The  a  scale  is  linear  and 
ranges  from  0  at  the  bottom  to  —  5  at  the  top.  The  A  scale  is  linear  and  rangff 
from  3  at  the  bottom  to  7.5  at  the  top.  K  varies  from  0  to  0.8.  The  support  or 
middle  scale  with  values  of  X  is  curved.  Locate  the  points  for  K  «  0.8,  0.7,  0.6, 
etc.,  by  using  two  values  of  a,  say  0  and  —  3,  then  draw  a  smooth  curve  througji 
the  points.  The  smaller  divisions  are  located  by  using  A  values  for  a  »  0.  In  the 
second  A  chart,  the  a  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from  0  at  the  top  to  +40  at  the 
bottom;  the  A  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from  7.5  at  the  bottom  to  8.5  at  the  top, 
while  K  varies  from  0.8  to  1,  the  K  points  being  located  as  in  the  first  chart. 

24  D  chart.  Title,  "Z>rt*  «  tangential  stress  at  ft  at  1000  r.p.m.  due  to  the 
weight  of  disk.  When  a  «  0,  Z>  »  6.6  H?  +  1.4.''  The  a  scale  is  linear  and 
ranges  from  0  at  bottom  to  —  5  at  the  top.  The  D  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from 
1.5  at  bottom  to  5.5  at  the  top.  K  varies  from  0  to  0.8.  The  D  chart  is  con- 
structed the  same  as  the  A  chart.  In  the  second  D  chart  the  a  scale  is  linear  and 
ranges  from  0  at  top  to  +  40  at  bottom.  The  D  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from 
5.5  at  bottom  to  8  at  the  top.    K  varies  from  0.8  to  1. 

25  B  and   F  chart.     Title,  "B  =  X-  5,  F  ^  X  -^%,  B/2,  »  tangential 

stress  at  n  due  to  the  radial  stress  Ri,  FRt  =  tangential  stress  at  fs  due  to  tbe 
radial  stress  Rt.    When  a=0,  B  =  F  =  C—  1."    The  equation  is 

log  — 

In  the  first  chart,  a  values  are  from  0  at  top  to  —  4  at  bottom  of  scale,  plotting  dis- 
tance from  zero  of  (a*  —  1.2  a)  instead  of  a.  The  range  is  from  0  for  a  —  0  to 
20.8  for  a  s  —  4.  The  range  of  the  X  scale  is  linear  from  1  at  the  bottom  to  5  at 
the  top.  K  varies  from  0  to  0.8  and  is  located  as  in  the  A  curve.  In  the  second 
chart,  the  a  scale  ranges  from  0  at  the  top  to  +40  at  bottom  and  is  scaled  by  the 
values  from  (a*—  1.2 o).  The  range  is  from  0  for  a  «  0  to  1552  for  a  —  40. 
The  X  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from  5  at  the  bottom  to  35  at  the  top.  K  varies 
from  0.8  to  0.97. 

26    C  chart.    Title,  "C  »  y  +  ^^    CRt  »  tangential  stress  at  n  due  to  the 

2       " 
radial  stress  Rt.     When  a  =  0,  C  =»  ^  _  ^.       The  equation  is 

C- ^  =  !/  =  -ooT  («*-!- 4.8a)  + 


2      "       3.33  '      •  '   •   1- H? 
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In  the  first  chart  a  varies  from  0  to  —  4.8,  plotting  distance  of  a  on  the  scale 
from  Kfo  at  the  bottom  from  the  value  (a*  -h  4.8  a)  to  a  —  —2.4  at  the  top. 
RiDgeof  scale  distance,  0  to  5.76;  y  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from  0  at  bottom 
to  3.5  at  the  top.  K  varies  from  0.4  to  0.8;  the  points  are  located  as  in  the  other 
curves.  In  the  second  chart  a  varies  from  0  to  +40,  plotting  scale  distance  of  a 
kam  0  at  the  top  to  +40  at  the  bottom  from  the  values  of  (a^  +  6  a).  The 
eqaatkmis 

a  ^"^i  o 

C- ^  =  y  = -r5f=  (a«  +  6o)  + 


4.65  '      •        '   •  1-X« 

The  range  of  scale  distance  is  0  to  1840;  y  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from  0  at 
bottom  to  30  at  the  top.    K  varies  from  0.8  to  0.97. 

27  £  chart.    Title,  "^  =  Z  —  | .    ^/2i  »  tangential  stress  at  rs  due  to  the 

radial  streas  fi,.    Whena  =  0,  ^  =  C— 2."    The  equation  for  the  first  chart  is 

a  Tuies  from  0  at  bottom  to  —  5  at  top,  and  scale  distance  is  measured  from  0  by 
thevabeof  (d*  +  10  a).  The  range  of  distance  is  0  to  25.  The  Z  scale  is  linear 
and  ruges  fnmi  0  at  the  bottom  to  3.6  at  the  top.  K  varies  from  0.4  to  0.8,  with 
the  pomts  for  K  located  as  in  previous  charts.  The  equation  for  the  second  chart 
is 

loff  ^~ 
^  +  ^  =  Z  - -^  (o«  +  1 0  a)  +  p:^  -  2 

frbere  a  vanes  from  0  to  +40,  plotting  the  scale  distance  of  a  from  0  at  the  top  by 
means  of  the  values  from  (a*  +  10  o).  The  range  of  distance  is  0  to  2000.  The 
Z  scale  is  linear  and  ranges  from  3.5  at  the  bottom  to  30  at  the  top.  K  varies 
from  0.8  to  0.97,  with  the  points  for  K  located  as  in  the  other  curves. 
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The  author  emphasizes  the  fact  that  engineering  development  has  been  most  rapid 
in  those  branches  which  have  had  the  assistance  of  mathematics  and  scierux.  For 
example,  the  development  of  the  steam  engine  in  its  first  stages  was  slow  and  hesitating; 
but  when  the  fundamental  facts  of  thermodynamics  were  understood  its  progress  be- 
came  more  rapid.  It  thus  became  possible  to  imagine  a  lOO'per-ceni^fficient  engine 
working  on  an  ideal  cyde,  with  which  the  operative  engine  could  be  compared. 

Similarly  f  in  respect  to  machine  tools,  questions  are  enumerated  upon  which  in- 
formation is  needed  in  order  to  follow  the  line  of  recent  development  of  the  steam  engine. 
These  relate  particularly  to  the  functions  and  action  of  the  cutting  tod,  the  action  of  the 
cutting  lubricant,  etc. 

Experiments  already  made  by  the  author  are  outlined  and  suggested  lines  of  ex- 
perimentation are  indicated. 

'T^HE  rapidity  of  progre^  of  the  various  branches  of  en^neering 
may  be  said  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  which  their 
principles  can  be  reduced  tq  mathematics.  This  was  perhaps  never 
so  clearly  shown  as  in  the  case  of  the  development  of  alternating- 
current  apparatus.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  the  branch  of  alter- 
nating-current engineering  was,  like  Pallas  Athene,  bom  full-grown. 
Here  was  a  case  where  the  science,  the  mathematics  of  this  branch, 
was  at  hand,  waiting  for  somebody  to  apply  it.  As  a  result,  alter- 
nating-current apparatus  has  known  no  period  of  experimentation, 
of  stumbling,  fumbling  progress. 

2  Compare  this  with  the  slow,  hesitating  development  of  the 
steam  engine  in  its  first  stages.  In  that  case  nothing  was  known 
except  that  steam  would  exert  pressure;  but  no  knowledge  existed  of 
the  properties  of  steam,  of  thermodynamics,  nor  of  the  mathematics 
of  engineering  materials.  The  moment  that  the  fundamental  facts 
of  thermodynamics  were  understood,  and  were  reduced  to  mathe- 
matics, the  progress  of  the  steam  engine  became  more  rapid. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1917,  of  The 
Amebican  Society  op  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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3  Many  instances  could  be  given  to  show  that  the  opening  state- 
ment of  this  paper  is  true;  but  the  writer  believes  that  the  truth  of 
the  statement  is  so  well  recognized  nowadays  that  further  proof  may 
be  omitted.    There  arc  branches  of  engineering  which  are  not  capable 
of  such  rapid  development,  because  their  fundamentals  are  not  so 
much  based  on  science  as  on  art.    Though  ceramics  may  be  asosted 
by  the  engineer,  it  can  never  be  a  true  branch  of  en^neering,  because 
it  depends  on  art,  on  skill,  and  not  on  science.    All  that  science 
do  for  ceramics  is  to  improve  the  facilities  for  applying  the  art  of 
workman,  for  expediting  his  processes,  and  for  delivering  the  materisfc^&j 
to  the  artists.    The  same,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  may  be  said 
the  textile  industry. 

4  There  are  other  branches  of  engineering  which  have  not 
the  assistance  of  science  up  to  the  present  time,  but  which  might  hik.' 
that  assistance  if  science  could  dig  out  the  foundations  on  wbm. 
these  branches  of  engineering  rest. 

5  Machine-shop  methods  have,  as  a  whole,  developed  so  alo 
and  through  so  many  centuries  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  Uk< 
methods  should,  and  actually  do,  rest  on  fundamental  knowledge    ^ 
materials  to  l>e  worked,  and  tools  to  work  with. 

6  As  it  is,  the  knowledge  we  have  is  legendary;  transmitt^^ 
from  father  to  son,  or  from  teacher  to  pupil,  by  word  of  mouth.  N'c^'V 
and  then  some  article  or  book  has  b^n  written  describing  tbe 
methods  in  use  but  without  giving  any  fundamentals,  and,  as  a  oom^" 
sequence,  is  soon  forgotten  or  replace4  by  some  more  up-to-date  o' 
more  fashionable  knowledge.  Considering  the  fact  that  by  far  ti^^ 
greater  part  of  mechanical-engineering  work  is  done  in  workshop^^' 
and  that  by  far  the  greater  work  done  in  these  workshops  has  to  (L^ 
with  the  cutting  of  metals,  it  is  really  surprising  that  no  poatiiT^'^ 
knowledge  exists  on  this  subject.  Millions  of  people  have  spent 
large  portion  of  their  lives  cutting  metals;  improvements  in  tools 
methods  have  been  made,  and  yet,  at  the  present  day,  we 
predict  along  what  lines  we  may  look  for  further  progress.  Here 
there  attempts  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  reduce  to  a 
the  fragmentary  knowledge  that  we  have,  but  without  much  sui 
At  the  Ijest,  it  may  be  said  that  we  now  have  better  records  of 
we  arc;  <loing  than  we  fonnerly  had,  but  any  little  progress  we  make 
due  to  the  oleveniess  of  individuals  and  not  to  the  existence  of 
guiding  science. 

7  It  might  l>e  objected  here  that  numerous  investigators  ha 
collected  data  and  have  made  comparative  tests  of  machines 
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tools  for  cutting  metals.  The  writer  needs  to  point  only  to  the  work 
of  Professor  Nicolson  and  The  Art  of  Cutting  Metals,  by  the  late 
Frederick  W.  Taylor.  However,  important  and  meritorious  as  these 
attempts  are,  they  do  not  establish  fundamentals,  nor  were  they  in- 
tended to  do  so. 

8  We  might  imagine  that  the  steam  engine,  without  the  assist- 
ince  of  mathematics,  or  the  knowledge  of  its  fundamental  laws,  had 
tumbled  along  for  a  number  of  centuries,  and,  by  the  perseverance 
nd  ingenuity  of  a  number  of  individuals  had  finally  developed  into  a 
ariety  of  more  or  less  highly  perfected  engines,  just  as  machine  tools 
ave  arrived  at  that  stage.  We  might  then  further  imagine  that 
^me  intelligent  and  inquisitive  individual  was  making  comparative 
ssts  of  these  various  engines,  boilers,  etc.,  and  that  finally  he  arrived 
t*  a  set  of  data  quite  new  and  of  great  interest  to  future  designers 
i^d  users  of  steam  engines  and  boilers.  Such  a  man  would  then 
^ ve  done  for  steam  engines  and  boilers  what  Professor  Nicolson  and 
-  W.  Taylor  have  done  for  cutting  tools  and  machines.  He  would 
^t,  however,  have  established  a  solid,  scientific  foundation  for  the 
^sign  and  analysis  of  steam  engines,  such  as  we  have  at  the  present 
'^^e.  Such  a  foundation  can  only  be  furnished  by  the  knowledge 
^  the  laws  of  nature  underlying  the  science,  and  by  the  ability  to 
P^ply  mathematics  to  these  laws,  which  makes  the  laws  of  nature 
I  to  laws  of  mechanics. 

9  To  go  further  with  the  idea:  As  soon  as  the  laws  of  thermo- 
VTiamics  were  understood  and  had  been  reduced  to  mathematics, 
became  possible  to  imagine  an  ideal  steam  engine,  which  is  another 
■rxn  for  a  100-per-cent-efficient  steam  engine,  and  to  show  what  is 
^^  maximum  obtainable  efficiency  in  any  steam  engine.  It  was 
^^refore  possible  to  express  the  efficiency  of  existing  or  of  contem- 
^ted  steam  engines  in  percentage  of  the  ideal  engine.  In  other 
ords,  the  ideal  steam  engine  became  the  standard  or  unit  of  measure- 
ment. It  was  no  longer  possible  for  any  designer  or  builder  to  think 
^at  he  had  produced  a  steam  engine  of  the  highest  possible  efficiency 
merely  because  his  steam  engine  was  twice  as  efficient  as  some  other 
^^sting  engine. 

10  Mathematical  analysis  would  soon  show  him  that  his  engine 
•^'as  still  very  far  from  the  ideal,  that  is,  from  the  standard,  and  after 
building  his  engine  a  test  would  show  him  how  closely  he  had  ap- 
proached in  practice  the  product  he  had  intended  to  build.  In  other 
^ords,  he  could  use  his  theory  to  check  up  his  practice.     The  fact 
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that  the  inej£ciency  of  the  engine  was  known,  left  the  door  open  fi 
further  improvements. 

11  Boiler  construction,  and  especially  boiler  design  and  funuu 
design,  made  rapid  progress  when  engineers  began  to  apply  knowledf 
of  physics,  chemistry,  and  of  mathematics  to  the  art.  Many  timi 
anal3rsis  showed  that  the  results  obtained  were  very  unsatiafactoi 
as  compared  with  the  possible  results,  and  that  there  was  no  ifnitiftdiai 
possibility  of  makmg  improvements,  either  because  here  and  thei 
was  a  gap  in  the  engineer's  knowledge,  or  else  the  proper  materia 
were  lackmg  for  the  building  of  a  structure  such  as  his  mathematiQ 
vision  had  shown  hun. 

12  The  writer  needs  to  refer  only  to  the  history  of  gas  engiiM 
and,  especially,  of  steam  turbines.  Though  the  engineer  was  not  ah 
to  accomplish  at  once  the  things  he  wished  to  do,  the  proUem  wi 
formulated  and  further  developments  could  be  grasped  and  used  fi 
the  solution  of  these  problems.  Disastrous  strains  in  the  rotor  of 
turbine  are  no  longer  disastrous;  insurmountable  difficulties  of  lubi 
cation  are  no  longer  insurmountable;  and  the  steam  turbine  is  wii 
us,  though  at  one  time  it  was  merely  the  vision  of  the  scientist;  c 
as  he  is  often  called  by  those  lacking  in  vision,  the  theorist. 

SCIENTIFIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MACHINE  TOOLS 

13  What  are  the  things  we  should  know  about  tools  and  macfain 
tools  to  enable  us  to  make  these  important  servants  of  our  present 
day  civilization  follow  the  line  of  development  which  the  steam  engiii 
has  enjoyed? 

14  Is  it  possible  to  develop  a  theory  of  the  ideal  machine  tod 
such  as  has  been  developed  for  the  steam  engine? 

15  Fig.  1  shows  two  stress  diagrams  of  cold-roUed  steel,  of  whic 
one  specimen  had  a  tensile  strength  of  95,000  lb.  and  an  elongatio 
in  2  in.  of  12  per  cent,  and  the  other  a  tensile  strength  of  85,900  U 
and  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of  7.4  per  cent.  The  area  of  each  piei 
was  ^  sq.  in.  and  the  length  between  gripping  jaws  2  in.  The  amoin 
of  work  done  in  separating  the  first  piece  was  3500  f  t4b.  per  aq.  ii 
of  section,  and  for  the  second  piece  2000  f t-lb.  per  sq.  in. 

16  In  parting  the  pieces,  the  same  result  was  obtained  as  if  hi 
the  piece  were  removed  by  means  of  a  cutting  tool.  Of  oounai  th 
way  of  removing  metal  does  not  permit  of  controlling  the  shape  i 
the  finish  of  the  remaining  piece;  but  just  the  same,  a  certain  amom 
of  metal  has  been  removed  as  effectively  as  if  it  had  been  done  w\ 
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a  cutting  tool.  If  this  amount  of  metal  had  been  removed  in  one 
minute  by  a  cutting  tool  used  in  one  of  the  present-day  machine  tools, 
the  amount  of  power  required  to  do  this  work  would  have  depended 
on  the  quality  of  the  tool  and  the  nature  of  the  machine;  but  in  no 
case  would  it  have  been  less  than  ^  hp.,  assuming  a  reasonable  time 
element. 

17   If  the  only  function  of  a  machine  tool  were  the  removal  of 
metal,  we  would  find  that  our  best  machine  tool  has  an  efficiency  of 
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from  0.12  to  0.22.    Even  the  better  of  these  figures  is  very  low  com- 
pared with  the  efficiency  of  other  machines. 

18  If  chips  could  be  removed  from  a  piece  of  work  by  a  straight 
(Hill,  the  ideal  machine  tool  would  be  one  which  would  remove  ma- 
t^ial  with  the  same  amount  of  power  expenditure  as  that  required 
by  the  testing  machine.  While  we  would  not  expect  to  obtain  such 
eflSdency  in  practice,  we  would  certainly  aim  to  reach  a  much  higher 
efficiency  than  we  are  now  able  to  obtain.  However,  the  question 
is  whether  material  is  removed  by  a  straight  pull,  and  this  leads  to  the 
confession  that  the  writer  does  not  know  what  the  exact  nature  of  the 
cutting  of  metal  is,  and  he  believes  further  that  he  is  not  alone  in  his 
ignorance. 

19  To  the  writer's  knowledge,  no  experiments  have  been  made 
which  establish  the  true  nature  of  the  cutting  of  metals  with  a  reason- 
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able  certainty.  In  The  Art  of  Cutting  Metals  and  elsewhere  dia- 
grams are  shown  of  the  supposed  action  of  a  cutting  tool.  (See 
Fig.  2.)  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  these  diagrams  repre- 
sent a  very  good  first  guess;  but  he  wishes  to  point  out  that  this  gueas 
is  not  based  on  anything  better  than  the  inward  vision  of  the  autboTB 
of  these  various  works.  If  this  guess  is  correct,  then  the  act  ot  cut- 
ting metal  is  a  removal  of  the  chip  by  tension,  and  the  amount  of 
power  consumed  for  cutting  should  not  be  more  than  that  required 
by  the  testing  machine.  If  this  is  so,  the  total  wastage  of  power  in 
all  the  machine  shops  of  the  world  is  enormous;  and  it  certainly 
would  be  worth  while  to  investigate  this  matter  thoroughly,  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

20  But  this  is  not  all.  Every  foot-pound  of  energy  wasted  in  a 
machine  tool  means  expenditure  of  power  in  destroying  tools  and 
wearing  out  machines.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  problem  of 
this  wastage  of  power,  tools  and  machines  is  of  enough  importance  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  this  Society. 

QUESTIONS  WHICH   NEED  TO   BE  ANSWERED 

21  Among  the  questions  which  should  be  answered  before  we 
can  design  machine  tools  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner  are  the 
following: 

a  When  we  turn  up  a  narrow  disk  by  means  of  a  square-noeed 
turning  tool  of  which  the  width  is  greater  than  the  width 
of  the  disk,  is  the  action  of  removing  the  chip  purdy  a 
matter  of  tension?    Or,  if  not,  what  is  it? 

b  Docs  the  front  end  of  the  tool  have  any  function  at  all? 

c  How  far  from  the  edge  of  the  tool  is  the  point  where  the  chip 
strikes  the  tool? 

d  If  the  action  is  purely  a  matter  of  pull,  and  the  chip  does  not 
strike  the  top  of  the  tool  at  the  cutting  point,  but  some 
distance  farther  back,  then  is  it  necessary  that  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  tool  be  sharp? 

e  What  ia  the  nature  of  the  lamination  of  the  chip? 

/  How  much  power  is  required  for  the  actual  removal  of  the 
chip,  for  the  friction  l)etwocn  chip  and  tool,  and  how  much 
for  laminating  the  chip? 

g  What  would  be  the  l^est  shapes  for  such  a  turning  tool  for 
this  particular  turning  operation? 

h  How  does  the  amount  of  power  vary  with  the  various  aof^ 
of  the  tool? 
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i  If  the  turning  operation  is  not  as  simple  as  the  one  assumed 
in  question  a;  if,  for  instance,  there  is  a  side  feed,  such  as 
in  ordinary  shaft-turning  operations,  how  is  the  cutting 
action  modified  by  this  side  feed? 

j  K  the  chip  is  removed  by  the  action  of  the  top  of  the  tool, 
that  is,  if  the  front  of  the  tool  has  no  function,  then  what 
determines  the  nature  of  the  finish  of  a  cut? 

k  In  what  relation  does  the  power  required  for  the  side  feed 
stand  to  the  power  required  for  the  actual  removal  of  the 
chip? 

22  A  great  many  other  questions  which  could  be  asked  cannot 
be  answered  at  the  present  time,  and  still  more  questions  would 
naturally  present  themselves  as  soon  as  we  had  some  little  elementary 
knowledge  on  this  subject. 

ACTION   OF  A  CUTTING   LUBRICANT 

23  As  dark  a  subject  as  the  action  of  the  tool  itself  is  the  action 
of  a  cutting  lubricant.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  use  of  a  lubri- 
cant and  the  nature  of  the  lubricant  used  affect  both  the  finish  and 
the  size.  A  very  pertinent  question  which  might  be  asked  is  this: 
If  the  chip  is  separated  by  tension,  that  is,  if  the  point  where  the  chip 
begins  to  separate  from  the  work  is  some  distance  ahead  of  the  point 

of  the  cutting  tool,  how  can  the  cutting  lubricant  affect  either  size  or 

nature  of  finish? 

24  Another  equally  puzzling  question  is:  If  one  of  the  functions 
of  the  cutting  lubricant  is  to  reduce  the  friction  between  chip  and 
tool,  why  should  we  not  use  a  heavy  lubricating  oil  instead  of  a  light 
lard  oil  which  has  practically  no  lubricating  qualities? 

25  Or  again,  we  might  ask  this  question:  If,  as  facts  seem  to 
show,  the  best  results  are  obtained  with  a  cutting  lubricant  which 
has  little  viscosity  and  which,  therefore,  can  readily  rise  between  chip 
and  work  by  capillary  action,  what  is  the  action  of  the  oil  on  the 
separation  of  the  chip,  seeing  that  the  oil  only  gets  to  the  point  of 
separation  after  the  chip  is  separated? 

26  Even  more  puzzling  than  the  effect  of  a  cutting  lubricant  on 
finish  is  the  effect  it  seems  to  have  on  the  size  of  the  work.  We  do 
not  see  at  the  present  time  how  it  is  possible  for  the  lubricant  to  in- 
fluence the  size,  yet  that  it  does  do  this  has  been  observed  a  great 
manv  times. 

27  The  writer  had  occasion  to  look  into  this  matter  when  trying 
to  determine  the  best  cutting  lubricant  for  automatic  screw  machines 
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on  small  and  medium-sized  work.    The  lubricant  in  use  was  a  mineral 
oil  with  15  per  cent  lard  oil.    A  certain  job  was  selected,  for  which  a 
form  tool  was  used,  and  24  screws  were  made  with  the  regular  com- 
pound.   The  screws  came  true  to  size  within  the  limit  of  one-half  of" 
one  thousandth.    The  oil  was  then  removed  from  the  machine  an< 
machine  and  tools  were  cleaned.    The  cutting  compound  to  be  in- 
vestigated was  substituted,  and  another  24  screws  were  made.    Th< 
screws  were  all  larger  than  those  cut  with  the  regular  oil.    Further* 
more,  they  varied  from  two  and  one-half  to  five  thousandths  ovfc? 
size.    The  machine  was  once  more  cleaned,  and  the  original  oil  pi^^^ 
back.    The  screws  again  came  uniform  and  to  size,  showing  that  tl 
cutting  of  the  first  24  screws  had  not  dulled  the  tool  or  caused 
other  disturbing  element  to  enter  into  the  equation. 

28  The  fact  that  the  cutting  compound  caused  the  screws  to 
oversize  might  possibly  be  explained  by  a  difference  in  heating 
cooling  effect  of  the  different  lubricants;  but  how  can  the  differed, 
in  size  of  screws  made  with  the  same  lubricant  be  explained  wh  ^ 
there  was  no  such  difference  with  the  use  of  oil? 

29  Many  other  questions  could  be  asked  which   cannot 
answered  at  the  present  time.    This  should  not  prevent  us  from  ca. 
fully  investigating  the  true  action  of  cutting  metals,  and  determina. 

the  fundamental  data,  if  we  are  interested  in  this  matter  in  a  pui  ^ ^^Y 

scientific  way.    However,  the  engineer  should  not  indulge  in  scientr-S^   :^Sc 
investigation  unless  he  feels  that  the  results  will  be  of  practical  vaL 

30  To  be  of  value  the  results  should  lie  in  the  direction  of 
of  power,  diminished  wastage  of  tools,  and  less  strain  on  the  machi. 
or  in  the  direction  of  increased  output,  \iv'ith  or  without  the  ot> 
advantages.    That  such»  advantages  may  be  reached  seems 
clear  to  the  author,  and  he  wishes  to  outline  some  isolated 
ments  which,  though  not  complete  in  themselves,  point  to  very 
teresting  possibilities. 

31  Forged  spindles  of  sixty-point  carbon  steel  were  roughed, 
a  tool  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.    As  a  rule,  the  tool  was  able  to  rough  tl 
spindles  before  a  breakdown.    In  its  broken-down  condition  the  **— ^^' 
appeared  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.    A  hollow  had  been  ground  out  by  fc^*^® 
chip,  but  a  land  of  a  little  more  than  ^\  in.  in  width  had  been  left-      ^^ 
the  front  end,  showing  that  the  extreme  front  of  the  tool  had  not 
in  action.    The  experiment  consisted  of  carefully  measuring 
broken-down  tools  and  making  new  tools  of  just  that  shape;  in 
words,  a  tool  like  the  old  tool,  but  with  a  hollow  ground  in  the 
of  the  same  shape,  size,  and  location  as  in  the  old  tool. 
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32    This  tool  is  shown  in  diagram  in  Fig.  4.    The  hollow  was 

ccti:"*^^^^  polished,  and  a  tool  thus  prepared  would  rough  from  9  to  13 

spiri-ciles.    Examination  showed  that  the  hollow  in  the  tool  would 

i^rrx^un  smooth  almost  to  the  last,  and  that  a  complete  breakdown 

foUo^wed  very  soon  after  the  surface  of  the  hollow  began  to  show 

scr«^-tches.    No  tests  of  power  consumption  were  made,  but  it  may 

^>^     ^^.ssumed  that  the  power  required  with  the  old  tool  was  more  than 

^^^'tti.  the  new  tool,  as  the  chip  did  not  have  to  bend  so  sharply  and 

tine  work  required  for  hollowing  out  the  tool  was  omitted. 


Figs.  2,  3  and  4    Cutting  with  Lathe  Tools 


33  Another  interesting  point  about  this  tool  was  that  the  actual 

tained  angle  between  the  front  of  the  tool  and  the  front  of  the 

ow  was  much  less  than  we  would  have  dared  to  make  between 

front  and  top  of  an  ordinary  lathe  tool,  especially  if  this  lathe 

were  to  be  used  for  roughing.     Nevertheless,  under  the  condi- 

^^  given,  this  tool  with  the  small  front  angle  stood  up  better  than 
original  tool  with  the  large  angle. 

34  In  The  Art  of  Cutting  Metals  Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  his 
^^X^riments  showed  no  perceptible  difference  in  power  consumption 

^^  Various  contained  angles  of  the  cutting  tool.  The  writer  thought 
^^t  this  conclusion  would  probably  be  correct  only  for  the  range  of 
^ttiiig  angles  tried  by  Mr.  Taylor.     He  imagined  that  the  relation 
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between  contained  angle  and  power  consumption  would  probably 
be  a  curve  of  the  nature  of  Fig.  5,  and  that  all  the  experiments  mades- 
by  Mr.  Taylor  were  within  the  horizontal  part  of  the  curve. 


.0 


Cor9/o/fte<^    An^/e 
Fig.  5    Phobablk  Hklation  Between  Contained  Angle  of  Cuttinia 

Tool  and  Power 

35  The  writer  therefore  set  out  to  experiment  with  angles  m 
below  the  angles  mentioned  in  The  Art  of  Cutting  Metak.  Beali 
that  an  ordinary  lathe  tool  would  not  stand  up  with  much  sma 


F/G.  7 


F/O.  6 


Fi(j8.  G  and  7     Author  8  Small-An^ile  Tool  and  Tool  Hou>br 

angles  than  those  used  in  present-day  practice,  he  devised  the 
shown  in  Fig.  6.    This  tool  is  a  body  of  revolution  and  was  hdd  ta 
rigid  block  of  metal  and  directly  over  the  lathe  carriage.     Fig, 
shows  the  arrangement  of  tool  and  tool  holder  used.    The  tool 
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us^>d  for  turning,  preparatory  to  grinding,  milling-machine  overarms 
al3oiJi.t  4|  in.  in  diameter  and  5  ft.  long.  When  the  tool  gave  out,  it 
wsLa,  turned  in  the  tool  holder  so  as  to  present  a  new  piece  of  the  edge 
to  -t^lne  work.  In  this  manner  from  12  to  16  settings  could  be  made 
wdt;l:M.  one  sharpening  of  the  tool.  The  sharpening  itself  was  a  matter 
of  c^ircular  grinding.  The  tool  would  make  a  very  smooth  cut,  and 
w^i^ln^out  a  steady  rest  would  turn  half  the  length  of  the  bar  with  a 
vfiLx-i^tion  in  diameter  of  less  than  three  thousandths.    The  surface 


Fig.  8    Experimbntal  Rotary  Lathe  Tool 


Fio.  9    Rotary  Tool  Machining  a  Shaft 


"the  work  was  unusually  smooth,  and  the  amount  required  for 

^^^^ding  was  much  less  than  usual.     Unfortunately,  the  lathe  on 

*^^ch  this  work  was  done  was  too  large  and  heavy  to  make  accurate 


^^^    'er  readings  for  so  slight  an  amount  of  power  consumed,  the  cut 

rl^^^g  only  ^y  in.  reduction  in  diameter  and  the  feed  ^V  ii^'  ^  A  ^^' 

.    ^^  action  of  the  tool  was  quite  peculiar,  and  did  not  give  one  the 

^Pi^ession  that  metal  was  being  cut.     Though  nothing  was  learned 

^^Ut  the  relative  efficiency  of  this  tool,  the  writer  thinks  it  worth 

^^le  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Society,  on  account  of  the 

^^^^sibilities  for  further  investigation  to  which  it  points. 

36    This  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  contained  angle  to  the 

V^^er  consumption  for  a  given  cut  had  previously  led  to  the  intro- 

^^tion  of  the  helical  cutter,  where  the  actual  angle  of  the  tool  is  not 

^^H,  but  where  the  tool  is  presented  to  the  work  in  such  a  manner 

^o  have  the  effect  of  a  small  angle. 
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37  Another  experiment  more  or  less  related  to  the  same  question 
was  an  attempt  to  use  a  rotary  lathe  tool,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
The  edge  of  this  tool  would  bear  up  against  the  work  (Fig.  9),  so  as  to 
have  a  very  slight  difference  in  speed  between  the  work  and  the  tool, 
and  it  was  further  set  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  virtual  cutting  angle^ 
very  small.    The  result  was  that  it  became  possible  to  use  very  high. 
cutting  speeds  without  any  apparent  effect  on  the  tool.    The  cuttini 
speed  was  limited  only  by  the  machine.    Wth  a  reduction  of  -^  in 
in  diameter  and  a  feed  of  12  to  the  inch,  a  cutting  speed  of  650  ft.  wi 
used  for  cast  iron  as  well  as  for  steel.    All  cutting  was  done  dry^ 
Again  no  attempt  was  made  to  get  accurate  data  as  to  power  coi^^ 
sumption,  especially  as  it  was  realized  that  the  lathe  in  its 
form  is  not  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of  cutting  tool.    The  chips 
by  this  tool  were  not  broken  up  and  were  practically  solid  steel 
Furthermore,  the  chips  as  they  came  off  the  lathe  were  cold 
to  be  caught  in  the  hand.    It  is  therefore  very  likely  that  a  test  wou" 
have  shown  a  remarkably  low  power  consumption. 

38  Though  the  foregoing  experiments  are  incomplete  in  th( 
selves,  they  do  show  that  there  are  great  possibilities  before  us, 
further  that  these  possibilities  lie  away  from  the  present-day  8h.< 
practice.    The  writer  believes  that  it  would  be  almost  useless  to 
experiments  along  a  great  many  lines,  and  by  a  great  many 
mentcrs,  without  a  complete  plan  of  campaign;  and  that  such  a  p"! 
of  campaign  should  be  based  on  some  theory,  or  at  least  on  so: 
hypothesis;  and  he  further  believes  that  no  such  hypothesis  can 
developed  unless  we  start  in  collecting  some  elementary  data. 

39  A  few  years  ago,  L.  P.  Alford,  Mem.Am.Soc.M.E.y 
was   then  in   close   touch  with   the  writer  on  this  subject, 
proached  Dr.  Stratton  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  with  the  viev^ 
having  that  bureau  take  up  the  first  investigation  of  the 
cutting  metal.    Dr.  Stratton  promised  the  assistance  of  the  bi 
and  at  a  preliminary  meeting  a  general  plan  of  campaign  was 
cussed.    The  writer  believes  that  an  order  was  placed  for  a 
dynamometer  for  measuring  the  stresses  in  various  directicms 

planing  metal.    This  proceeding  will  probably  give  some 

data,  but,  according  to  his  ideas,  not  of  a  kind  which  will  mak^' 
possible  for  other  experimenters  to  use  them  as  a  basis  for  their  €^^ 
experiments. 
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SUGGESTED  LINES  OF  EXPERIMENTATION 

40  The  writer  believes  that  interesting  results  may  be  obtained 
by  following  a  line  of  experimentation  such  as  the  following: 

41  An  instrument  should  be  built,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  a 
microtome,  in  which  a  soft  material  is  to  be  cut  by  a  razor-like  blade 
or  tool.    This  tool  should  be  arranged  so  that  it  can  present  various 
angles  to  the  work,  and  tools  of  various  contained  angles  should  be 
experimented  with.    The  angles  presented  to  the  work  should  var^'^ 
as  to  angle  of  clearance,  angle  of  rake,  and  angle  of  shear.    A  dy- 
namometer, which  should  be  part  of  the  instrument,  should  register 
the  pull  required  for  the  cut.    The  material  to  be  cut  should  be 
standardized,  and  it  is  suggested  that  paraffin  may  fill  all  require- 
ments; by  selecting  a  paraffin  of  standard  melting  point  we  would 
also  get  a  material  of  standard  hardness.    In  this  manner  the  relation 
between  cutting  angles  and  power  required  could  be  established  over 
a  very  wide  part  of  the  curve.    Though  the  actual  figures  obtained 
would  not  be  immediately  applicable  to  metal  cutting,  it  would  make 
it  possible  to  find  the  controlling  law,  and,  this  done,  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  investigate  the  cutting  of  harder  materials  over  a  small 
portion  of  the  curve  and  compare  this  portion  with  the  corresponding 
portion  of  the  curve  already  obtained.    The  same  instrument  could 
possibly  be  used  for  tests  on  such  materials  as  lead,  soft  white  metal, 
etc. 

42  Another  line  of  experimentation  would  be  to  arrange  some 
machine  tool,  such,  for  instance,  as  a  lathe,  for  nmning  at  a  very  low 
speed,  say,  1  in.  per  hour;  mount  a  steel  disk  on  this  lathe  and  take 
a  cut  at  the  circumference  of  this  disk.  In  this  manner  the  cutting 
action  would  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  as  the  tool  to  be  used  could  be 
a  square-nosed  tool  of  greater  width  than  the  thickness  of  the  disk 
so  that  there  would  be  no  side  cut.  A  moving  picture  taken  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  could  then  be  reeled  oflf  at  a  low  speed,  and  it  would 
probably  be  possible  in  this  way  to  visualize  what  actually  takes  place 
in  cutting  metal.  It  would  readily  show  whether  cutting  is  merely 
the  result  of  tension,  or  whether  shear  plays  a  r61e,  or  whether  both 
are  responsible.  It  would  probably  show  whether  the  chip  leaves  the 
work  ahead  of  the  tool  point,  and  whether  or  not  the  front  end  of  the 
tool  is  in  contact  with  the  work.  It  would  probably  show  many  other 
things  besides,  and  might  be  made  the  foundation  for  a  number  of 
lines  of  experimentation. 

43     The  writer  believes  that  the  time  has  come  to  try  to  interest 
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as  many  engineers  as  possible  in  the  subject  of  collecting  fundamental 
data  in  regard  to  the  cutting  of  metals,  but  rather  than  to  suggest 
individually  some  method  by  which  universities,  industrial  establish- 
ments, and  engineers  might  be  asked  to  cooperate,  he  prefers  that  this 
matter  should  be  discussed  by  the  Society,  and  would  like  to  have  this 
paper  lead  ultimately  to  a  systematic  effort  in  this  direction,  fathered 
by  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

DISCUSSION 

Albert  Kingsbury  (written).    It  is  very  well  known  that 
proper  lubricant  applied  to  tools  when  cutting  tough  metals  improve 
the  cutting,  but  it  is  not  obvious  how  the  lubricant  acts,  since  tt= 
cutting  edge  of  the  tool  is  apparently  buried  in  the  metal  and  ther- 
fore  it  is  not  readily  seen  how  the  lubricant  can  reach  the  cutting  eds 

An  experimental  study  of  this  question  was  made  by  the  wri^ 
about  the  year  1895.  A  mild-steel  bar  was  mounted  in  a  lathe,  h^ 
by  chuck  and  center  rest,  and  was  cut  by  a  parting  tool  with  one  sL  < 
flush  with  the  end  of  the  bar.  A  microscope  magnifying  about 
diameters  was  placed  for  examination  of  the  chip  during  formatic 
The  bar  was  rotated  very  slowly  by  using  the  back  gear  and  puUm: 
the  belt  by  hand. 

Figs.  10,  11  and  12  show  roughly  successive  stages  of  fonnatic 
of  the  chip.  The  most  important  phenomenon  is  the  fact  that 
crack  in  the  metal  precedes  the  cutting  edge  of  the  tool  at  all  times 
The  crack  begins  at  the  point  C  in  Fig.  10;  it  extends  in  substantialL- 
the  direction  of  the  finished  surface  of  the  work,  as  in  Fig.  11,  up  to 
certain  point,  where  it  suddenly  turns  outward  about  45  deg.  as  is: 
Fig.  12.  This  action  is  cyclical,  beginning  again  when  the  point  C? 
reaches  the  cutting  edge.^  The  successive  surfaces  of  these  cracks 
form  the  finished  surface  of  the  work  if  the  tool  is  sharp,  thus  giving 
the  well-known  cross-banded  appearance  of  the  tool  marks;  but  il 
the  tool  is  dull  there  is  more  or  less  rubbing  of  the  tool  over  the  surface 
after  the  cracks  are  formed,  altering  the  appearance  of  the  surface 
very  noticeably.  Oil  being  appUed  to  the  work,  as  the  crack  extendec 
the  oil  was  seen  to  flow  into  the  crack,  the  flow  being  made  evident 
by  the  motion  of  minute  particles  of  steel  suspended  in  the  oil.  Thui 
the  oil  was  enabled  to  reach  the  top  surface  of  the  tool,  even  to  thi 
cutting  edge.    The  principal  effect  of  the  lubricant  appears  tolie  ii 

>  Similar  descriptions  of  the  formation  of  the  ohip  are  given  in  TnuuLAa 
S<)O.M.E.,  vol.  28,  pp.  75  and  333. 
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ttie  reduction  of  friction  on  the  top  face  of  the  tool;  this  increases  the 
fr^e<ixiency  of  the  cyclical  breaking  of  the  chip,  shortens  the  chip 
lents  and  reduces  the  length  of  the  cracks  in  advance  of  the 


ctxt^^ing  edge,  and  thus  makes  the  finished  surface  smoother. 

nrhis  phenomenon  explains  several  facts  regarding  the  lubrication 
of    c^vitting  tools,  well  known  to  machinists,  as  follows: 

Gk)od  lubricants  of  rather  high  viscosity,  such  as  lard  oil,  are 
effective  when  the  cutting  speed  is  slow,  as  in  tapping  and  ream- 
iDy  hand,  but  if  the  cutting  speed  is  high,  as  in  high-speed  miUing 
^^■^•'Cl    drilling,  lubricants  of  very  low  viscosity,  such  as  soda  water  or 
and  oil  emulsions,  are  more  effective.    The  lubricant  is  forced 
the  vacuum  in  the  crack  mainly  by  atmospheric  pressure  (capil- 
y  probably  being  secondary  if  the  cutting  speed  is  high).    There- 


Fig.  10  Fi«.  11  Fie.  12 

Figs.  10  to  12.    Successive  Stages  in  Formation  op  Chip 

5,  if  the  viscosity  of  the  lubricant  is  high  the  cracks  may  not  be 
^^^  fast  enough. 

i    In  the  case  of  a  parting  tool  cutting  off  a  bar  the  tool  lubricates 

^^U  at  the  beginning  of  the  cut,  but  not  when  the  cut  becomes  deeper. 

:J^^  the  deep  cut  the  chip  "upsets"  and  fills  the  slot,  and  therefore  the 

^oricant  cannot  readily  enter  the  cracks  from  the  sides  of  the  cut. 

7  has  therefore  been  found  efficacious  in  large  work  to  use  two  tools 

^^^ultaneously  in  parting  or  slotting  cuts,  the  leading  tool  being 

^^^ower  than  the  following  tool;  thus  both  tools  are  fairly  lubricated, 

^^  leading  tool  from  both  edges,  and  the  following  tool  from  one 

^Se  of  each  of  its  two  narrower  chips. 

c  In  finishing  cuts  with  broad  tools  the  lubricant  must  pene- 
^^^  the  cracks  for  long  distances;  thus  it  is'necessary  to  run  slowly 
^^d  to  use  thin  lubricants  such  as  kerosene  or  turpentine.    More 
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viscous  lubricants  may  be  used  if  the  speed  of  cutting  be  exceedingly 
slow.  There  must  be  sufficient  time  for  the  lubricant  to  flow  in  the 
cracks  from  the  edges  to  the  center  of  the  cut. 

d  In  slab  milling,  etc.,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  notch  the 
cutting  edges  at  frequent  intervals;  this  breaks  the  wide  chips  into 
narrower  ones  and  thus  favors  the  entrance  of  the  lubricant. 

e  In  general,  the  more  viscous  lubricants  are  used  only  for  slow 
speeds  or  narrow  cuts,  the  less  viscous  for  higher  speeds  or  wider  cuts. 
Even  a  poor  lubricant,  if  it  flows  readily  enough  to  penetrate  the 
cracks  rapidly,  is  more  effective  than  a  good  lubricant  which  is  too 
slow  in  getting  to  the  spot  where  it  may  be  effective. 

Carl  G.  Barth  (written).  I  am  deUghted  with  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  De  Leeuw  has  pointed  out  the  part  that  mathematics 
plays  in  the  development  of  engineering,  for  there  are  as  yet  too 
many  among  those  who  practice  engineering  that  are  sadly  lacking 
in  the  everyday  recognition  of  that  fact. 

However,  I  believe  that,  when  it  comes  to  the  art  of  cutting 
metals,  we  already  have  at  our  command  a  wealth  of  information 
that  should  be  made  more  generally  available  and  applicable  in 
everyday  machine  design  and  machine-shop  practice  before  we 
undertake  to  spend  money  and  efforts  in  further  experiments  and 
investigations,  even  along  the  undoubtedly  fundamentally  sound 
and  interesting  lines  suggested  by  Mr.  De  Leeuw,  which  at  the  same 
time  do  not  promise  enough  in  early  results  that  might  be  inmiediately 
applied  to  increase  the  production  of  the  present  machine-tool  equi(>- 
ment  of  the  country  through  the  present  workers  and  their  foremen. 

Having  for  some  fifteen  years  made  it  my  principal  specialty  to 
increase  the  procluction  of  machine  shops,  I  have,  after  all,  found 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  increased  efficiency  is  that 
of  educating  workers  and  their  foremen  to  see  the  fundameotal 
principles  underlying  their  work. 

In  my  judgment  the  Society  could  do  more  immediate  good  by 
appointing  a  committee  to  gather  together  and  formulate  the  know!* 
edge  now  available,  and  then  perhaps  supplement  this  by  further 
experiments  with  the  various  forms  of  cutting  tools  already  in  use; 
this  committee  finally  instituting  a  regular  campaign  of  educatioii 
of  the  metal  workers  of  the  country  to  utilise  the  information  com- 
piled. 

Personally,  I  stand  ready  to  cooperate  with  such  a  oonunittec  and 
to  give  up  the  information  I  have,  and  to  divulge  the  means  I  have 
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time  to  time  devised  to  make  this  readily  applicable  in 
ar<3tice. 
^W^hen  I  offer  this  counter-suggestion  to  Mr.  De  Leeuw's  proposi- 
it  is  merely  as  a  practical  expedient  to  obtain  results  quicker, 
am  sure  that  I  believe  fully  as  much  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of 
^  as  do  other  members  of  the  Society,  Mr.  De  Leeuw  not  excepted. 
I  obtained  my  principal  training  through  my  codperation  with 
'-  Taylor,  and  he  always  said  that  it  was  better  to  concentrate  on 
^l«Jng  use  of  whatever  useful  facts  we  have  than  to  spend  an  un- 
'traain  amount  of  time  in  ascertaining  even  better  facts. 


[,  Wade  Hibbard.  As  in  thermodynamics,  the  fundamental 
'^^ideration  in  machine  designing  is  the  ultimate  constituency  of 
^  ti'  ter.     In  a  piece  of  steel  there  are  millions  of  atoms  held  in  relation 

^^«ch  other  by  "springs"  —  forces  of  cohesion  and  repulsion.  If 
^^  piece  of  steel  be  heated,  the  forces  that  tend  to  separate  the 
>i:xis  are  increased;  if  cooled,  these  same  forces  are  diminished.  To 
^Vc:e  a  study  of  how  to  cut  a  piece  of  steel,  one  must  consider  what  is 
^^^g  done  with  these  "springs"  connecting  the  atoms  together. 
-All  the  forces  applied  to  a  piece  of  steel  in  cutting  it,  or  in  testing 

»-s  Mr.  De  Leeuw  has  shown  in  his  diagram  of  the  tension  test  of  a 
^C!ie  of  steel,  can  be  resolved  into  just  two  kinds  of  forces:  the  normal 
^c?re8,  plus  or  minus,  and  the  tangential  forces,  either  plain  shear  or 
^  5\ting  shear. 

X^pon  this  theory  of  the  ultimate  constituency  of  matter  and  the 

^c^es  which  hold  atoms  together,  some  of  the  things  that  puzzle  us 

^iiachine-tool  designing  are  made  more  clear.     For  example,  the 

t:  fcor  asks,  "When  we  turn  up  a  narrow  disk  by  means  of  a  square- 
'^^  turning  tool  of  which  the  width  is  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
^ic,  is  the  action  of  removing  the  chip  purely  a  matter  of  tension? 
*>  if  not,  what  is  it?"  No,  it  is  not  purely  a  matter  of  tension, 
^^5iuse  according  to  the  above  reasoning  both  normal  and  tangential 
*^^^es  are  acting  on  the  "springs"  holding  the  atoms  together.  Also, 
^^hat  is  the  nature  of  the  lamination  of  the  chip?"  Its  nature  is 
'^^^ost  purely  the  action  of  the  tangential  force  upon  those  "springs" 
aiding  two  adjacent  layers  of  atoms  together. 

*'We  do  not  see  at  the  present  time  how  it  is  possible  for  the 
^  *^Ticant  to  influence  the  size,  yet  that  it  does  do  this  has  been  ob- 
'^ved  a  great  many  times,"  the  author  states  later.     That,  I  believe, 

^^»^^e  think  of  these  two  kinds  of  forces,  the  normal  and  the  tangential, 
^^ans  that  by  lubricating  the  top  of  the  tool  we  reduce  the  normal 
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force  necessarily.  In  other  words,  we  reduce  the  compression  of  t 
chip  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  chip,  and  that  of  course  1 
its  effect  upon  the  size  of  the  turned  part  which  is  left,  after  the  pf 
has  been  turned  by  the  tool. 

R.  PoLiAKOFF^  (written).  In  Par.  32  the  author  refers  to  a  ti 
which  he  shows  in  Fig.  4,  and  mentions  that  this  tool  broke  do^ 
very  soon  after  the  surface  of  the  hollow  began  to  show  scratch 
I  do  not  know  what  was  the  plan  of  the  tool,  whether  it  had  a  rou 
edge  or  not,  but  the  scratches  might  have  been  attributed  to  t 
following  reason: 

If  you  take  the  ordinary  round-edge  tool  (Fig.  13)  with  t 
ordinary  angles  of  front  rake,  side  rake  and  clearance,  you  will  fi 
by  a  very  simple  mathematical  analysis  that  when  the  front  rake 
less  than  the  side  rake,  qs  it  usually  is,  the  cutting  angle  then  chani 
from  point  to  point  of  the  edge.    I  assume  here  that  the  chip  and 
its  elements  go  off  the  bar  at  a  right  angle  to  the  cutting  edge  at  " 
respective  point.    It  will  have  one  value  at  the  plane  ab  (i.e.,  at 
plane  of  the  front  rake),  a  lesser  value  at  the  plane  be  (side  rake),  c 
intermediate  values  at  points  de,  etc.;  and  if  the  respective  values 
the  cutting  angles  are  laid  off  at  the  corresponding  different  poi 
a,  d,  e,  c,  of  the  cutting  edge,  then  these  values  will  change  like 
curve  aidimiCi,  Fig.  14.    In  other  words,  the  angles  will  first 
crease,  then  go  up  a  little,  then       trease  again  until  they  reach  i 
lesser  value  cci,  corresponding  to  the  plane  be.    With  an  ordiiui 
round-edge  tool  and  the  ordinary  usually  accepted  angles  of  side  aj 
front  rake,  they  change  in  a  curve  which  has  some  peak  points. 

If  it  be  assumed  that  the  chip  consists  of  elementary  chips,  ea 
element  going  off  the  bar  at  right  angles  to  the  cutting  edge,  th< 
these  different  elementary  chips  have  to  descend  on  inclined  plan 
with  changing  angles,  and  necessarily  one  elementary  chip  is  eitii 
retarded  or  accelerated  in  its  downward  movement  by  its  adjiuni 
chip;  and  this  retardation  or  acceleration  necessarily  must  crei 
inner  friction  and  cause  the  different  scratches  on  the  hollow  of  t 
tool,  every  single  scratch  being  the  mark  left  by  an  elementary  chi 

As  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  if  the  scratch  to  which  Mr.  ] 
Leeuw  referred  can  be  attributed  to  the  reasons  just  dted,  then, 
my  judgment,  the  following  procedure  could  be  suggested  to  av< 
these  scratches  and  prolong  the  life  of  the  tool: 

All  the  cutting  angles  must  be  equal  at  all  points  of  the  cutti 

Mil  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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urting  at  the  ab  plane  and  terminating  at  the  plane  be;  and  in 
achieve  this  end  the  quadrant  adec  should  not  be  a  plane  but 
etnt  of  a  circle  drilled  out  by  a  drill  with  its  center  point  at  b 
ing  a  radius  ab  equal  to  be  and  its  cylindrical  body  projecting 
ne  ade.  In  this  way  all  the  cutting  angles  would  be  equal  all 
'  through  from  a  to  c,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  straight-edge 

3urse,  this  calls  for  another  way  of  preparing  the  turning  tool 

ler,  both  with  regard  to  machining  and  grinding,  but  this  can 

easily  arranged.    In  fact,  I  introduced  such  a  tool  in  the 


G 


Fig.  13.    Round-Edge  Tool 


Q  d  c  c 

Fig.  14    Values  of  Cutting  Angles 

ory   of   Technology   at   the   Technical   Institute,    Moscow, 
some  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  have  also  designed  some 
5  attachments  to  grind  the  hollow  produced  by  the  drill, 
irted  to  make  some  experiments  with  a  tool  so  designed,  but 
liscontinue  them  on  account  of  being  sent  over  to  this  country 
action  with  some  war  problems.     I  hope,  however,  that  I  shall 
to  resume  the  experiments  in  the  near  future,  and  shall  be 
report  to  your  Society  the  results  obtained. 
\o  made  some  dynamometer  tests  with  such  a  tool,  but  these 
B  Ukewise  in  an  unfinished  condition  as  yet. 
irring  to  the  circular  tool  of  Mr.  De  Leeuw,  Par.  35,  I  believe 
originated  this  tool  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago.     I  do  not 
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know  how  much  experimenting  has  been  done  with  this  tool  in  this 
country,  but  I  may  mention  that  as  soon  as  I  read  about  it  in  the 
American  Machinist,  where  it  was  originally  described,  I  prepared  a 
tool  along  the  same  hnes  with  the  object  of  making  some  experiments, 
but,  as  already  stated,  I  had  to  leave  for  the  United  States  and  there- 
fore could  not  make  them. 

However,  I  published  an  article  in  one  of  the  Russian  technical 
magazines  describing  the  construction  of  this  tool,  and,  based  upon 
this  description,  a  few  tools  have  been  prepared  in  the  Ijev  Rifle 
Works,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  northeastern  European  Russia. 
When  I  visited  these  works  in  1915  I  was  shown  the  results  of  their 
experiments,  which  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory,  both  with  regard 
to  speed  and  life  of  the  tool.  I  have  sent  these  facts  to  the  Russian 
magazine,  Vestnik  Ingenerov,  for  publication. 

Referring  to  Mr.  De  Lceuw's  Suggested  Lines  of  Experimentation, 
Pars.  40-42,  I  fully  agree  with  what  the  author  says,  but  can  easily 
see  some  objections  from  the  so-called  practical  viewpoint  of  practical 
shop  men.  Mr.  De  Leeuw  suggests  that  these  experiments  should 
be  made  at  low  speeds,  but  whatever  the  results  of  such  experiments 
may  be,  the  ordinary  shop  man  will  probably  say,  "That's  all 
right  —  it  may  be  all  right  in  theory,  but  how  about  the  practical 
side,  where  the  results  of  such  experiments  are  quite  different?" 
They  will  doubt  if  the  results  of  such  experiments  can  be  fully  applied 
to  practice. 

In  connection  with  this  I  may  mention  that  very  few  experimental 
data  have  been  pubUshed  along  the  line  of  cutting  with  fine  cuts, 
although  a  little  has  been  done  in  this  direction. 

Eklward  Herbert,  of  Manchester,  England,  has  been  working 
along  such  lines  for  some  time,  and  has  invented  a  special  machine 
for  taking  very  fine  cuts  from  a  hollow  tube.  He  has  published  some 
of  the  results  of  his  experimcnt-s  and  they  are  very  interesting, 
especially  with  reference  to  the  cut,  as  they  show  that  a  finishing 
tool  fails  quite  differently  from  an  ordinary  roughing  tool. 

In  the  roughing  cut,  when  you  increase  the  speed,  leaving  all  other 
conditions  equal,  the  time  of  the  endurance  of  the  tool  decreases, 
something  like  curve  aCf  Fig.  15,  in  which  the  absciss®  represent 
the  speed  and  the  ordinates  the  endurance  time.  In  the  case  of  Uie 
finishing  tool,  however,  the  endurance  curve  is  something  like  the 
curve  abcdy  Fig.  10,  with  some  |H^aks  in  it,  which  means  that  when 
you  increase  the  s])eed  of  the  finishing  cut  the  endurance  time  may 
increase  up  to  a  certain  limit,  and  then  will  start  to  decrease  with  a 
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further  increase  in  the  cutting  speed.  If  the  cutting  speed  eontinues 
to  increase,  the  endurance  time  may  go  up  again.  From  this  one 
can  draw  the  conclusion  that  there  is  probably  a  certain  speed  which 
is  the  most  profitable  for  working  so  far  as  endurance  of  the  tool  (and, 
as  experiments  show,  also  the  appearance  of  the  machined  surface) 
is  concerned. 

When  Mr.  Herbert  presented  his  paper  on  this  subject  some  three 
or  four  years  ago,  he  met  with  the  same  objections  to  which  I  have 
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Fig.  15;    Endurance  Time  of  Tool  in  Roughing  Cut 


0  V 

Fig.  16    Endurance  Time  of  Tool  in  Finishing  Cut 


just  referred,  i.e.,  that  these  experiments  may  be  of  much  theoretical 
value  but  are  very  doubtful  so  far  as  practical  results  arc  concerned. 
In  order  to  meet  these  objections  to  a  certain  extent,  I  made  some 
experiments  on  finishing  cuts,  but  in  a  quite  practical  way  and  under 
conditions  absolutely  identical  with  those  prevailing  in  ordinary  shop 
practice.  It  would  perhaps  be  out  of  place  to  go  into  too  many 
details  of  these  experiments  at  this  time,  especially  as  I  have  already 
presented  them  in  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  in  Manchester,  an  extract  of  which  was  published  in  the 
American  Machinist  some  ten  months  ago. 
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Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  these  practical  experiments  fully  oon- 
firmed  the  results  of  Mr.  Herbert's  experiments  made  under  condi* 
tions  different  from  shop  practice. 

Therefore  I  can  mo3t  assuredly  say  to  shop  men  that  practice 
and  theory  go  hand  in  hand  together,  and  if  the  theoretical  experi- 
ments are  conducted  on  the  right  lines,  they  are  sure  to  yield  valuable 
practical  results. 

A.  Lewis  Jenkins  said  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  De  Lieeuw, 
about  three  years  ago  a  set  of  stationary  cup-shaped  lathe  tocds 
similar  to  the  tools  shown  in  Fig.  6  in  the  paper  was  made  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati.  Something  like  600  tests  were  made  to 
compare  the  power  required  for  the  De  Leeuw  tool,  as  they  called  it, 
with  that  for  a  standard  Taylor  tool  made  by  the  O.  K.  Tool  Com* 
pany. 

The  cutting  angles  were  varied  from  16  to  90  deg.  and  the  diam* 
eters  of  the  tools  from  1.25  to  1.4  in.;  the  work  specimen  was  a  piece 
of  steel  4  in.  in  diameter  and  30  in.  long.  The  machine  emplojred  was 
a  LeBlond  21-in.  all-geared-head  lathe. 

The  tests  were  made  by  using  a  cradle  dynamometer,  and  after 
taking  the  readings  for  one  tool  at  a  given  feed,  depth  and  speed  it 
was  removed  and  the  other  tool  put  in  place  without  changing  the 
speed,  feed  and  depth  of  cut.  The  conditions  of  operation  were 
therefore  exactly  the  same  for  both  tools. 

The  De  Leeuw  tool  gave  a  higher  finish  than  the  Taylor  tool. 
The  De  Leeuw  tool  made  no  chatter  marks  when  the  work  was  greater 
than  2  in.  in  diameter  and  the  cutting  angle  less  than  about  80  deg., 
even  on  the  heaviest  cuts  taken.  The  Taylor  tool  chattered  on  all 
diameters  when  taking  the  heaviest  cuts.  The  results  of  these  tests 
showed  that  a  De  Leeuw  tool  having  a  40-deg.  lip  angle  required  about 
90  per  cent  of  the  power  it  took  to  drive  a  Taylor  tool  under  the 
same  conditions.  For  cutting  angles  greater  than  60  deg.  there  was 
practically  no  difference  in  the  power  required  for  the  two  types  of 
tools  when  operated  under  these  conditions.  The  feed  varied  from 
^4  in.  to  J  in.  and  the  depth  of  cut  from  ^  in.  to  i  in. 

Leon  P.  Ali'X^rd  said  that  a  recent  ciuestion  before  the  Research 
Conmiittee  of  the  Society  was,  ''What  can  this  Committee  do  at  the 
present  time  which  might  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  helping  this 
coimtry  at  war? ''  One  of  the  sub-oommittees  brought  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  very  little  had  been  done  in  the  direction  of  a  study  of  the 
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action  of  cutting  tools  and  the  cause  of  chip  formation,  and  it  was 
decided  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  upon  that  topic. 
As  a  member  of  the  Research  Committee  he  asked  that  Professor 
Jenkins  place  in  the  Committee's  possession  all  the  information  he 
had  in  regard  to  the  series  of  tests  described,  and  that  Professor 
Poliakoff  do  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  the  investigation  he  had 
made  and  from  his  experience  with  this  tool  in  the  Russian  rifle 
works. 

Frederick  A.  Waldron  thought  that  in  all  this  work  there  was 
an  eternal  fitness  of  things,  and  in  his  remarks  led  up  to  a  classifica- 
tion of  machine  tools,  this  classification  taking  the  following  form: 
(1)  machines  of  convenience;  (2)  machines  of  precision,  and  (3)  ma- 
chines 6f  displacement.  Machines  of  convenience  were  to  be  used 
where  the  convenience  of  the  operator  was  paramount;  machines 
of  precision  for  toolroom  work  requiring  both  convenience  and  pre- 
cision; and  machines  of  displacement  to  remove  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  metal  in  minimiun  time  consistent  with  the  life  of  the  tool  and 
the  machine. 

Arthur  J.  Baker,  referring  to  the  type  of  turning  tool  shown  in 
Fig.  4,  said  that  about  eighteen  years  ago,  in  England,  his  firm  was 
making  tools  for  turning  shackle  pins  for  the  Admiralty.  These  were 
large  tapering  pins,  say,  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  small 
end,  and  running  up  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  were 
turned  on  rather  rough  lathes.  When  they  used  the  standard  type 
of  tool  the  machine  would  not  take  the  cut  at  a  feed  sufficient  to 
enable  them  to  produce  the  pieces  in  the  time  that  they  felt  they 
should  be  produced  in;  so  they  slowed  the  machine  down  but  failed 
to  reduce  the  feed.  They  then  made  a  flat-topped  form  tool  for  the 
roughing  operation,  and  sunk  into  its  top  surface  a  half-round  cutter 
which  left  a  flat  lip  or  land  about  ^  in.  wide  on  all  of  the  cutting 
edges.  This  construction  reduced  the  friction  and  enabled  them  to 
take  a  cut  of  almost  twice  the  average  that  they  were  able  to  when 
using  the  standard  type  of  cutter. 

In  regard  to  the  circular  turning  tool  shown  in  Fig.  9,  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  placing  a  number  of  those  tools  in  various  lathe 
plants  around  the  country.  Some  of  the  users  employed  them  in 
experiments,  and  some,  he  rather  thought,  did  not  believe  they  were 
very  practical  and  did  not  go  further  with  them;  but  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  at  Altoona,  used  them  on  some  of  their  larger  rods, 
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with  quite  satisfactory  results,  except  for  this  one  drawback:  that 
the  circular  tool  could  not  be  used  on  any  job  where  it  was  desired  to 
cut  up  io]thelshoulder,  because  the  retention  of  the  rather  thin 
cutting  edge  between  the  chip  and  the  work  usually  caused  a  breaking 
as  the  tool  was  withdrawn.  So  that  the  real  virtue  of  a  tool  of  that 
kind  was  confined  to  its  use  on  work  that  enabled  one  to  pass  quickly 
across  the  surface.  The  American  Blower  Company,  of  Detroit,  had 
used  one  of  these  tools  for  turning  pulleys,  and  the  results  were  highly 
satisfactory  indeed. 

The  cutting  speed  used  in  turning  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
rods  was  abdut  65  ft.  per  min.  They  made  no  attempt  to  get  high 
speeds.  The  cast-iron  pulleys  turned  at  the  American  Blower  Com- 
pany were  run  at  approximately  1.30  ft.  per  min.  —  the  iron  was 
tolerably  hard  —  which  was  the  highest  speed  they  had  been  able  to 
use. 

Charles  Fair  (written).  I  agree  with  Mr.  De  Leeuw  that  we 
will  not  get  very  far  with  our  investigations  so  long  as  these  in- 
vestigations and  tests  are  conducted  by  individuals  in  a  more  or  less 
haphazard  sort  of  way,  and  almost  invariably  by  some  short-cut 
method  which  usually  results  in  not  getting  the  necessary  data  that 
would  make  the  tests  of  any  value.  It  is  too  bad  that  more  methodi- 
cal consideration  is  not  given  to  such  investigations.  I  know  of  no 
body  better  fitted  to  undertake  this  work  than  our  Society,  and 
would  therefore  like  to  suggest  that  we  should  carefully  consider  the 
subject  with  a -view  to  the  laying  out,  if  possible,  of  some  definite 
plan  of  action  not  only  to  be  followed  by  the  Society  but  elastic 
enough  to  be  useful  to  the  individual  investigator  who  cares  to  co- 
operate with  the  Society.  Much  time  is  being  wasted  by  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  might  almost  be  called  standard  tests,  while  little 
thought  is  given  to  that  which  might  seem  to  be  secondary,  but  which, 
in  reality,  might  be  of  great  importance. 

While  I  think  that  some  of  the  questions  raised  by  Mr.  De  Leeuw 
might  l)e  satisfactorily  answered,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  require 
considerable  investigation  before  one  may  venture  on  even  an  in- 
telligent guess  in^  to  the  answers  to  a  nunil)er  of  others. 


Luther  D.  Burlingame  said  he  would  like  to  offer  a ^.««.w«, 

l)ascd  on  the  idea  that  Mr.  De  Leeuw  had  brought  forward  a  work  of 
real  importance  and  a  work  well  worthy  of  attention,  that  the  meeting 
urgently  request  the  Council  of  the  Society  to  place  suitable  funds 
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at  the  diBposition  of  the  Research  Committee  in  order  to  cany  on 
experiments  in  the  use  of  cutting  tools,  along  the  lines  referred  to  in 
Mr.  De  Leeuw's  paper. 

Ralph  E.  Flanders  asked  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  Mr.  Barth  and  his  associates  w|bh  the  Research 
Committee,  or  any  other  proper  committee  that  might  be  formed. 
It  would  seem  to  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  put  the  information  on 
lathe  tools,  speeds  and  feeds  that  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Taylor's  work 
into  some  concise  form  so  that  it  could  be  used  by  engineers  anywhere 
in  the  machine  shops  of  the  country.  It  seemed  to  him  that  this 
would  be  a  simple,  direct  and  patriotic  service  that  could  be  rendered 
to  the  country  just  at  this  time. 

Richard  T.  Wingo  thought  that  one  of  the  things  the  Society 
could  do  to  advantage  was  to  organize  the  machine-tool  shops,  with 
a  view  to  exchanging  information  regarding  tool  equipment  and 
methods.  His  reason  for  saying  that  was  that  it  would  be  found, 
in  going  into  one  machine-tool  shop,  that  it  was  doing  a  certain  thing 
in  a  certain  way,  but  if  a  competitor  came  along,  very  frequently  it 
would  be  found  that  that  shop  was  under  lock  and  key  because  it  did 
not  want  to  show  a  competitor  how  it  was  doing  its  work. 

Of  all  the  branches  in  mechanical  lines  the  automobile  had 
brought  about  the  most  remarkable  results,  and  it  had  been  done  by 
one  concern  showing  another  what  it  had  been  doing  in  every  detail. 

The  Author.  Professor  Hibbard  has  gone  several  steps  further 
than  I  would  want  to  go  at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  yet  know 
very  much  about  the  ultimate  constituency  of  matter. 

In  answer  to  Professor  Poliakoff^s  question  as  to  the  shape  of  the 
tool  that  was  used,  I  would  say  that  it  was  of  the  square  type,  with 
a  slightly  rounded  corner  and  with  an  angle  in  both  directions;  a 
groove  was  ground  close  to  the  front  edge  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
feed.  Most  of  the  metal  came  off  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  feed.    The  scratches  were  all  in  that  direction. 

There  was  no  particular  way  in  which  the  tool  would  fail;  it 
would  sometimes  fail  near  the  point,  as  if  the  tangential  flow  of  metal 
would  cause  it,  but  more  often  it  failed  in  the  other  direction.  The 
importance  of  the  scratches  was  simply  this:  that  almost  immediately 
after  they  began  to  form-  the  tool  would  fail,  showing,  therefore,  that 
the  greatly  increased  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  tool  caused  its 
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breaking  down,  probably  on  account  of  heat,  and  possibly  on  account 
of  the  increased  force  there. 

Professor  PoUakoff  also  said  that  the  idea  of  a  very  low  speed 
would  not  appeal  to  the  man  in  the  shop.  From  what  I  know  about 
the  man  in  the  shop,  I  would  not  think  that  any  experiment  of  that 
kind  would  apptal  to  him.  The  fact  is,  the  man  in  the  shop  is  not 
inclined  to  do  Sperimenting;  he  is  very  much  opposed  to  it. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  Mr.  Waldron's  idea  of  a  classification 
of  machines.  It  is  getting  time  that  we  should  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  We  are  talking  about  machine  tools,  about  a  lathe, 
for  instance,  but  a  lathe  may  be  used  for  so  many  different  purposes. 
However,  I  beUeve  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  work  done  by 
machine  tools  in  modem  industries  is  work  of  displacement.  The 
lathe,  as  constructed  at  present,  is  utterly  unfit  for  using  a  rotary 
tool.  The  conditions  are  so  radically  different  that  I  do  not  believe 
the  lathe  can  be  used  as  it  is  at  present.  In  the  first  place,  a  very 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  power  consumed  has  to  go  through  the 
lead  screw.  In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  get  the  best  results  the 
lathe  should  run  at  a  very  high  speed.  And,  running  at  a  high  rate 
of  speed  with  a  bar  perhaps  five  feet  long,  running  1350  revolutions, 
is  a  very  dangerous  proceeding.  If  the  end  should  run  off  the  tail  cen- 
ter there  would  be  a  disaster.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible  to  run 
the  ordinary  lathe  at  the  speed  required  for  that  tool.  One  of  the 
things  to  be  done  would  be  to  arrange  a  lathe  so  that  such  a  tool  could 
be  used  to  advantage.  Still  another  thing:  under  the  tests 
the  carriage  traveled  47  in.  per  min.  Now,  at  that  rate  it  is  not 
sible  to  throw  out  the  feed  by  turning  the  knob — it  is  possible^  but 
not  within  half  an  inch.  In  other  words,  if  the  left  hand  should  fumble 
with  that  knob  for  just  an  instant  —  one  second,  it  would  run  up 
against  the  dog  or  faceplate  and  there  would  be  something  doing!  In 
regard  to  what  was  said  about  sUde  rules,  that  is  really  a  matter  wbidi 
I  do  not  care  to  discuss;  I  do  not  wish  to  say  whether  a  sUde  rule  is 
going  to  improve  the  performance  of  the  lathe  or  not;  in  fact,  I  know 
it  does,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  management  —  a  matter  of  the  uee 
of  the  knowledge  we  have  at  the  present  time.  It  was  very  far  book 
my  idea  to  suggest  that  we  should  not  use  the  knowledge  we  have; 
the  paper  was  not  aiming  at  that  at  all.  I  neither  advocated  nei^feci* 
ing  to  use  the  knowledge  we  had,  nor  did  I  advocate  its  use.  To 
advocate  not  using  the  knowledge  we  have  would  be  a  piece  of  foolish- 
ness, and  to  advocate  using  it  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  the 
engineers  present.    What  I  am  urging  is  to  gather  up  knoiriedce. 
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Whether  it  is  practical  at  the  present  moment  or  not  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question.    We  all  know  that  before  knowledge  can  be 
made  practical,  the  knowledge  must  be  available.    There  is  no  use 
in  taltdng  about  some  particular  application  of  the  thing  when  we  do 
not  have  the  thing.    The  main  thing  I  would  urge  is  that  we  should 
go  forth  and  get  it,  and  that  we  should  try  to  find  out  some  of  the 
ebnentaiy  knowledge  about  the  art  or  science  of  cutting  metals. 
Pers(H)aIIy,  I  feel  that  when  we  have  that  knowledge  we  wUl  be  able 
to  use  it.    The  American  nation  has  had  conspicuous  merit  in  the 
application  of  knowledge,  but  it  has  not  made  a  mark  in  the  gathering 
up  of  knowledge.    I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  are  a  great 
many  moi  in  this  country  who  are  just  as  capable  of  finding  and  gather- 
ing \xp  knowledge  as  there  are.  abroad,  but  I  believe  that  heretofore  we 
have  had  the  habit  of  looking  at  the  mere  gathering  up  of  knowledge 
as  something  tiiat  has  no  particular  value,  as  merely  a  sort  of  a 
idajthing  for  the  professor  who  sits  in  his  study  and  does  his  thinking 
and  plays  with  his  thoughts,  and  then  writes  it  all  down  in  a  book  and 
the  book  is  put  some^diere  on  a  shelf  in  some  Ubrary  and  is  forgotten. 
But  that  should  not  be  the  case.     Of  all  the  knowledge  that  we 
gatha  up,  there  may  perhaps  be  a  certain  percentage  that  is  not 
immediatdy  usable,  but  I  cannot  think  of  any  great  or  even  fairly 
notable  discovery  in  science  that  has  been  made  that  is  not  at  the 
present  time  employed  in  actual  practice.     If  Professor  Roentgen 
had  first  said,  "Let  me  see  how  I  can  apply  X-rays,"  and  then,  after 
he  had  made  out  how  he  could  use  them,  had  said,  "Now,  let  me 
see  where  that  X-ray  is  —  let  me  himt  it  up,"  we  would  have  had 
no  X-raj-s-     If  Professor  Becquerel  had  first  asked  himself  what  he 
«x)uld  do  with  those  peculiar  Becquerel  rays,  and  how  he  could  use 
them  for  tiansmitting  knowledge  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other,  he  never  would  have  found  the  Becquerel  rays;   the  Hertzian 
waves  would  never  have  been  found,  and  we  would  not  have  any  Hert- 
xian  waves  at  this  time.    Those  men  simply  gathered  up  the  knowl- 
edge, and  then  there  were  other  men  who  were,  perhaps,  working  on 
difif^^ent  lines  who  took  that  knowledge  and  applied  it.     So  that  my 
l^ea  is  for  definite  knowledge  about  tools  and  cutting  metals,  and  I 
have  a  profound  behef  in  the  ability  of  the  American  engineer  to 
apply  that  knowledge  after  it  has  been  found. 
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MACHINE-SHOP  ORGANIZATION 

By  Fred  G.  Kent,'  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Non-Member 

7^^^  paper  seeks  to  set  forth  the  fundamentals  of  a  typical  tmichine^hop 
^ff^y^TL^^Uion. 

^  ^    hegins  tvith  a  discussion  of  the  methods  for  introducing  changes  in  the  way  of 

^^or^^M.-r^izationf  has  something  to  say  about  the  kind  of  man  who  does  the  job  and 

'^^^^^  H^  gets  started;  then  goes  on  to  an  analysis  of  the  organization  by  departments. 

E€Juih  department  is  described  so  as  to  show  its  importance,  its  special  duties  and 

'"««j>on^i5iit*ie«,  and  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

^'ifj.  1  shows  how  this  analysis  is  developed, 

T  N  tihis  paper  it  is  my  purpose  to  outline  briefly  the  basic  struc- 
t.\ire  of  an  organization  for  a  shop  building  the  average  line  of 
^^^^chinery.  I  shall  not  touch  at  all  on  the  commercial  side  of  the 
^^KB.rxization,  such  as  sales,  advertising,  financial,  and  purchasing, 
out  ^^rill  confine  the  paper  entirely  to  the  manufacturing  end. 

2  As  all  my  experience  has  been  with  concerns  in  operation  for 
some  years  before  my  becoming  connected  with  them,  I  have  always 
.  *^  "the  advantage  of  having  considerable  high-grade  material,  both 
^^  ^^lie  way  of  men  and  equipment,  ready  at  hand  to  work  upon, 
wtucti  accounts  for  some  of  the  ideas  expressed  below. 

^  While  I  have  been  associated  with  some  very  large  concerns,  I 
^ovQ^  rather  these  remarks  apply  to  the  shop  employing  600  men  or 
^^>  for  a  shop  of  this  size,  from  the  very  nature  of  its  growth  and  the 

^rue  of  business  transacted,  has  just  as  many,  if  not  more,  ob- 

^oX^s  to  overcome  as  the  larger  plant,  and  is  usually  in  no  condition 

^^ricially  to  set  aside  any  large  sum  for  betterment  work.     For  this 

^^•^On  it  is  necessary  in  a  business  of  this  sort  to  plan  any  forward 

oa^^  ^|.jj  the  greatest  care,  in  order  that  there  may  be  sure  profit  in 

^t^  change  made  and  all  such  changes  may  take  place  at  such  times 

*^^  cause  no  interference  with  getting  out  the  regular  product. 

Lodge  and  Shipley  Machine  Tool  Co. 

^resented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1917,  of  The 
'^^''^^iCAN  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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4  This  of  course  means  rather  slow  progress,  which  is  apt  to 
be  discouraging  to  the  man  who  is  anxious  to  see  things  go,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  fact  that  the 
evolution  is  so  gradual  that  there  is  very  little  opposition  or  un- 
favorable comment  from  foremen  or  workmen  inclined  to  discredit 
innovations.  This  in  itself  is  a  very  important  factor  toward  any 
reorganization  scheme,  for,  notwithstanding  arguments  to  the  con- 
trary, the  stability  of  any  shop  system  depends  very  largely  on  wh<de- 
hearted  cooperation,  from  the  chief  executive  clear  down  the  line  to, 
the  sweeper. 

5  Some  time  ago  James  CoUins  made  the  statement  in  a  magazine 
article  that  ''during  the  next  few  years  some  of  the  largest  profits  in 
American  industry  will  be  saved  out  of  operation.  Heretofore  our 
profits  have  been  made,  but  saving  a  profit  is  a  different  thing  al- 
together." I  quite  agree  with  this,  and  my  work  for  several  years  has 
proven  to  me  that  hundreds  of  small  details  are  allowed  to  take  the 
wrong  course  simply  because  they  have  always  gone  that  way.  We 
have  all  of  us  been  too  much  concerned  in  systems  of  paying  wages, 
with  the  object,  of  course,  of  getting  more  work  at  a  lower  cost. 
Sometimes  straight  piece  work  has  been  adopted  and  again  it  mi^t 
be  some  one  of  the  several  forms  of  the  bonus  or  premium  [dan,  and 
in  nearly  every  one  the  feverish  desire  to  get  something  started  has 
predpitated  action  without  proper  planning  and  has  brought  about 
useless  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and,  in  many  cases,  ill-feeling  among 
the  workmen.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  harmony,  let  us 
leave  the  time-study  and  wage-payment  schemes  until  we  feel  sure 
that  we  have  very  nearly  gone  the  Umit  in  stopping  other  leaks. 

6  My  first  point  is  that  wage  payment,  premium  schemes,  bonus 
arrangements,  etc.,  should  be  the  last  point  of  attack  rather  than  the 
first. 

7  Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  going  about  the  reorganization  of 
such  a  shop  as  I  have  mentioned.  What  is  the  best  course  to  take? 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  easiest  way  out  and  at  the  same  time  the 
one  most  profitable,  is  for  the  directors  to  place  a  man  ol  proven 
executive  abiUty  at  the  head  of  a  military  or  line  type  of  organization, 
giving  this  man  plenty  of  time  and  a  free  hand  to  work  out  the  aolu* 
tion  of  their  problems.  This  arrangement  will  prove  successful  more 
times  than  any  other. 

8  The  selection  of  a  title  for  the  man  who  is  to  lead  the  way  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance,  and,  if  possible,  the  position 
should  be  a  newly  created  one.    For  instance,  if  the  chief  executive 
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his  presence  as  a  matter  of  course,  let  him  start  the  first  forward  move 
by  analyzing  his  shop  conditions  and  personnel,  and  la3ring  down  a 
definite  organization.  Of  course,  any  organization  that  he  may  plan 
in  tiie  start  will  be  changed  in  minor  details  many  times,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  main  structure  should  not  remain  practically  the 
same  as  originally  planned. 

13  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  what  one  is  seeking  for  in 
this  move  is  to  subdivide  the  entire  plant  into  a  number  of  different 
units,  placing  a  definite  responsibiUty  upon  the  head  of  each  unit, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  heads  of  these  units  will  be  respected 
in  the  positions  that  they  hold,  or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  no 
splitting  of  authority  or  going  over  one's  head  with  orders  of  any  sort. 
For  instance,  the  giving  of  orders  directly  to  a  workman  by  a  general 
foreman  or  anyone  else  higher  in  authority  is  a  serious  breach. of  dis- 
cipline, as  it  soon  weakens  the  foreman's  standing  with  the  men  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  soon  becomes  useless  as  an  executive.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  relationship  of 
the  owners  to  the  head  of  their  manufacturing  operations.  This  may 
seem  an  insignificant  point  to  bring  out  in  a  paper  that  is  only  touch; 
ing  the  high  spots,  but  I  believe  that  many  shops  in  need  of  reorganiza- 
tion owe  90  per  cent  of  their  troubles  to  the  failure  to  fix  definite 
responsibility  and  live  up  to  it. 

14  This  subdivision  of  the  shop  is  readily  visualized  by  means 
of  an  organization  chart  (Fig.  1)  which  will  give  the  layout  of  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  the  physical  layout.  In  making  up  this  organ- 
ization chart  I  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  is  to  use  round 
metal-bound  cardboard  tags  distributed  on  a  large  drawing  board. 

15  The  first  tags  made  out  should  contain  the  names  of  the  main 
departments.  The  average  typical  shop  should  have  the  foUowing 
departments:  Works  Office,  Engineering  Department,  Pattern  Shop, 
Tool  Design  and  Storage,  Tool  Making  and  Repair,  Plant  Engineer- 
ing and  Power,  Machinery,  and  Erection. 

16  This  division  of  the  shop  is  merely  typical  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  all  sorts  of  variations  are  necessary,  due  to  the  vary- 
ing factor  of  the  personnel  from  which  the  organization  has  to  be 
made.  I  might  say  here  that  I  am  a  very  strong  beUever  in  using  the 
personal  material  at  hand  rather  than  replacing  the  old  employee 
by  new  help. 

17  The  next  step  is  to  add  to  each  department  tag  the  name  of 
the  man  who  is  selected  to  have  charge  of  that  department.  With 
these  tags  spread  out  on  the  drawing  board,  with  two  more  tags  for 
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his  presence  as  a  matter  of  course,  let  him  start  the  first  forward  move 
by  analyzing  his  shop  conditions  and  personnel,  and  laying  down  a 
definite  organization.  Of  course,  any  organization  that  he  may  plan 
in  the  start  will  be  changed  in  minor  details  many  times,  but  there  is 
DO  reason  why  the  main  structure  should  not  remain  practically  the 
same  as  originally  planned. 

13  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  what  one  is  seeking  for  in 
this  move  is  to  subdivide  the  entire  plant  into  a  number  of  different 
units,  placing  a  definite  responsibility  upon  the  head  of  each  unit, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  heads  of  these  units  will  be  respected 
in  the  positions  that  they  hold,  or,  in  other  words,  there  must  be  no 
splitting  of  authority  or  going  over  one's  head  with  orders  of  any  sort. 
For  instance,  the  giving  of  orders  directly  to  a  workman  by  a  general 
foreman  or  anyone  else  higher  in  authority  is  a  serious  breach. of  dis- 
cipline, as  it  soon  weakens  the  foreman's  standing  with  the  men  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  soon  becomes  useless  as  an  executive.  The 
same  thing  holds  good  in  a  much  greater  degree  in  the  relationship  of 
the  owners  to  the  head  of  their  manufacturing  operations.  This  may 
seem  an  insignificant  point  to  bring  out  in  a  paper  that  is  only  touch; 
ing  the  high  spots,  but  I  believe  that  many  shops  in  need  of  reorganiza- 
tion owe  90  per  cent  of  their  troubles  to  the  failure  to  fix  definite 
responsibility  and  live  up  to  it. 

14  This  subdivision  of  the  shop  is  readily  visualized  by  means 
of  an  organization  chart  (Fig.  1)  which  will  give  the  layout  of  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  the  physical  layout.  In  making  up  this  organ- 
ization chart  I  have  found  that  the  easiest  way  is  to  use  round 
metal-bound  cardboard  tags  distributed  on  a  large  drawing  board. 

15  The  first  tags  made  out  should  contain  the  names  of  the  main 
departments.  The  average  typical  shop  should  have  the  foUowing 
departments:  Works  Office,  Engineering  Department,  Pattern  Shop, 
Tool  Design  and  Storage,  Tool  Making  and  Repair,  Plant  Engineer- 
ing and  Power,  Machinery',  and  Erection. 

16  This  division  of  the  shop  is  merely  typical  and  it  must  be 
understood  that  all  sorts  of  variations  are  necessary,  due  to  the  var>^- 
ing  factor  of  the  personnel  from  which  the  organization  has  to  be 
made.  I  might  say  here  that  I  am  a  very  strong  believer  in  using  the 
personal  material  at  hand  rather  than  replacing  the  old  employee 
by  new  help. 

17  The  next  step  is  to  add  to  each  department  tag  the  name  of 
the  man  who  is  selected  to  have  charge  of  that  department.  With 
these  tags  spread  out  on  the  drawing  board,  with  two  more  tags  for 
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the  Works  Manager  and  an  Assistant  Works  Manager,  and  a  numba 
of  smaller  tags  for  the  subdivisions  of  the  major  departments,  tt 
general  shop  organization  begins  to  take  shape. 

18  I  want  to  insert  here  that  the  assistant  works  maiiagM 
should  be  capable  of  assuming  the  work  of  the  works  manager  in  tta 
latter's  absence  from  the  plant,  and  both  the  works  manager  and  tli 
assistant  should  have  as  few  routine  duties  as  possible.  Their  iSam 
should  be  spent  in  planning  improvement  and  in  bolstering  up  iM 
weak  points  in  the  organization.  A  great  many  men  get  the  id-« 
that  organization  once  done  is  done  forever.  On  the  contraiy,  til 
only  organization  that  is  final  or  complete  is  a  dead  one.  I  hiL^ 
cleaned  up  two  plants  after  several  firms  of  so-called  efficiency  enfl 
neers  had  had  a  shot  at  them.  They  had  gone  away  after  a  tin 
leaving  a  mass  of  charts,  forms  and  card  indexes  which  were  supposei 
to  have  accomplished  a  complete  reorganization.  Even  if  this  re 
organization  was  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  these  plants  at  the  timfl 
they  left,  which  it  was  not,  it  would  be  foolish  to  suppose  that  if 
would  automatically  administer  affairs  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
business  that  is  managed  by  live  men  is  always  subject  to  profitable 
changes. 

19  The  balance  of  this  paper  can  be  covered  by  an  analysiB  ol 
these  departments.  First,  the  Works  Office.  This,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  most  important  division  of  all;  if  I  had  to  choose  between  a  poorly 
equipped  shop  with  a  good  works  office  and  the  best  equipped  shop 
in  the  world  with  a  poor  works  office,  I  would  choose  the  former. 
The  head  of  this  department  should  be  an  understudy  of  the  assistant 
works  manager. 

20  The  greatest  fault  in  choosing  a  man  for  the  head  of  the 
works  office  is  getting  a  man  who  is  too  one-sided.  Often  an  account- 
ant is  chosen,  and  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  true  relationship  of  tbi 
office  to  the  shop;  if  a  man  of  purely  shop  experience  is  chosen,  h* 
fails  to  understand  the  importance  of  records.  He  should  therefor 
have  some  accounting  as  well  as  shop  and  engineering  experience 
He  should  have  an  imaginative  and  inventive  mind  to  originate  ne« 
forms  and  apply  mechanical  devices  which  insure  greater  accurae 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  labor. 

21  In  this  short  paper  it  is  impossible  to  go  into  details  as  to  tb 
possibiUties  of  this  position,  but  I  have  in  mind  a  case  where  a  mm 
of  this  sort,  through  clever  adaption  of  methods  to  the  needs  <rf  b 
office,  in  two  years'  time  reduced  a  working  force  from  thirty-five  "^ 
twenty  men. 
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22  The  Works  Office  is  divided  into  four  divisions:  first,  Time 
Employment;  second,  Cost  and  Inventory;  third,  Stock  Control 
Receiving;  and  fourth,  Planning  and  Tracing. 

23  The  Time  and  Employment  Department  takes  care  of  hiring 
;  application  files,  changes  in  wage  rates,  etc.,  and  making  up 

the  payroll.  This  section  also  has  charge  of  the  department  time- 
keej>ers  maintained  for  the  sake  of  accuracy  of  records  and  efficiency 
^f  f'oremen.  The  workman  or  foreman  is  never  allowed  to  handle  his 
o'w^rL  lame  records.  In  conjunction  with  the  employment  department, 
I  h&vc  found  it  a  benefit  to  the  shop  at  large  to  employ  a  medical 
'^^^^-xx  cuid  install  equipment  to  take  care  of  all  injiuies  and  illness  that 
^^^'^^y  occur  in  the  shop. 

24  The  Cost  and  Inventory  Department  should  be  able  to  show 
^ne  cMDst  of  any  job  at  any  stage  of  operation,  and  the  exact  profit  from 
^"^  oomplete  job.  It  should  further  be  able  to  analyze  any  of  the 
^Kux^es  into  direct  wage,  burden,  material,  etc.,  and  also  its  records 
siiovtld  show  by  comparison  all  previous  jobs  of  the  same  sort,  and, 
^'^tilxout  being  called  upon,  it  should  call  the  attention  of  the  works 
^^^^^•x^i^^er  to  any  unusual  discrepancies  in  these  comparisons.  There 
^*^o\xld  be  the  same  type  of  comparison  of  the  various  accounts  of 
^i^ciix*€ct  expenditure. 

25  The  Stock-Control  Department  should  have  charge  of  issuing 
saoj>  orders,  ordering  from  purchasing  agent  all  raw  material  and 

J^^fced  material  in  proper  quantities  and  in  sufficient  time  to  get 

^^    finished  product  on  a  specified  date,  receiving  raw  and  finished 

^^^1«,  as  weU  as  storage  of  parts  finished  in  the  shop.    Special  effort 

.    ^^^^t  be  made  to  secure  accurate  accounting  of  all  material,  as  this  is 

.^^'t    as  essential  to  the  right  operation  of  a  shop  as  the  cash  balance 

^  "^^^  a  bank. 

26  The  Planning  and  Tracing  Department  establishes  the  order 
l^rogress  of  work  through  the  shop.    This  department  must  be 

-"^^  to  show  the  location  of  every  job  in  the  shop  within  a  half-hour 
^t:8  movement  from  one  operation  to  another.     It  is  possible  to 


'^^^^^mplish  this  by  very  simple  methods.    Two  or  three  men  foUow- 
^K     these  records  and  kicking  loose  the  dead  ends,  were  able  in  one 
^^^ID  to  lessen  the  number  of  jobs  in  the  shop  at  one  time  from  over 
^>O00  to  less  than  7000,  in  addition  practically  eliminating  the 

•  ^^^trtage  of  finished  parts  at  the  point  of  erection.    When  the  time 

*  ^*^pe  for  time  study  and  the  establishing  of  standard  times,  this  will 
^    ^ne  of  the  functions  of  the  planning  department. 

27    In  the  Engineering  Department  all  engineering  information 
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regarding  specifications  has  its  beginning.  The  best  arrangement  is 
to  separate  the  Chief  Engineer,  who  is  responsible  for  designs,  en- 
tirely from  that  section  which  issues  the  specifications  to  the  shop. 
The  chief  engineer  then  has  charge  of  the  design  and  improvem^it  of 
the  product,  including  action  on  all  changes  suggested  from  any 
source. 

28  The  specification  section  takes  on  the  work  of  detailing, 
tracing,  checking,  indexing,  filing,  making  blueprints  and  parts  lists, 
making  bills  of  materials  and  issuing  them  to  departments  requir- 
ing them.  Standard  sizes  should  be  established  for  all  drawings  and 
the  straight  numerical  system  of  identification  used.  For  detaU 
work  one  piece  only  should  be  shown  on  a  sheet.  Details  should  be 
drawn  to  scale,  close  measurements  expressed  in  decimals  and  the 
working  limits  stated  on  each  drawing.  Dimensions  should  be  so 
complete  that  the  machinist  does  not  have  to  do  any  figuring  in  order 
to  find  any  measurement. 

29  Assembly  drawings  must  be  furnished  for  each  assembled 
unit.  The  assembly  drawing  must  show  the  piece  number  ol  the 
details  that  go  to  make  up  the  assembly,  but  without  any  dimenaons 
of  these  parts  being  shown.  I  have  found  that  showing  several  de- 
tails on  one  sheet  or  working  from  dimensioned  assembly  drawings  is 
bad  practice.  They  will  slow  up  the  work  in  the  shop  and  are  the 
cause  of  a  great  deal  of  scrapped  work. 

30  New  designs  should  be  gone  over  by  the  chief  engineer,  chief 
draftsman,  works  manager  and  his  assistant  before  being  detailed,  and 
the  detail  should  be  criticized  again  before  going  to  the  planning  de- 
partment. It  is  much  easier  to  rub  out  mistakes  on  the  drawing 
than  it  is  on  a  casting  in  the  shop. 

31  The  Pattern  Shop  has  the  making  of  new  patterns  and  the 
repairing  of  old  ones,  also  the  pattern  storage  and  location  records 
of  patterns  in  the  works  and  at  the  various  foundries.  I  wish  to  make 
a  point  of  the  equipment  in  the  pattern  shop,  which  should  be  the 
best  obtainable.  There  is  no  profit  in  working  high-priced  m^i  on 
weak-kneed  tools.  If  patterns  are  to  be  used  for  quantity  production, 
ease  of  molding  and  long  life  should  be  considered  in  building  them, 
but  where  a  limited  number  of  castings  are  to  be  made,  no  more  time 
should  be  put  on  them  than  absolutely  necessary.  Lack  of  attention 
to  either  one  of  these  details  has  caused  large  losses  to  many  concerns. 

32  The  Tool  Design  and  Storage  Department  takes  up  its  work 
at  the  point  where  the  drawings  for  parts  to  be  manufactured  leave 
the  planning  section  of  the  works  office.    Any  new  jigs  or  fixtures 
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required  for  the  sake  of  interchangeability  or  economical  manufao- 
tuiing  are  designed  and  ordered  by  this  department.  This  depart- 
ment is  also  responsible  for  storage,  indexing  and  checking  of  jigs  and 
smaller  tools  in  the  tool  cribs  in  the  shop,  and  requisitioning  the  pur- 
chase of  small  tools  —  taps,  cutters,  drills,  emery  wheels  and  so  forth. 

33  The  Tool-Making  Department  will  build  all  new  jigs  and 
keep  up  repairs  on  old  ones.  The  sharpening  of  all  small  tools, 
milling  cutters  and  reamers  must  be  done  in  this  department,  and 
under  no  consideration'  by  the  workman  using  them. 

34  The  Plant  Engineer  in  conjunction  with  the  power  plant  is 
an  arrangement  seldom  found  in  any  shop.  By  a  plant  engineer  is 
not  meant  a  steam  or  electrical  engineer,  but  a  man  with  mechanical- 
engineering  training  who  is  responsible  for  the  physical  upkeep 
and  improvement  of  the  plant  and  the  use  of  power.  The  oppor- 
tunity which  a  man  in  this  position  has  for  saving  money  and  in- 
creasing output  is  very  great.  The  locating  of  all  machinery,  shop 
furniture,  line  shafting,  piping  and  wiring  must  pass  through  his 
bands.  In  one  shop  the  writer  had  charge  of,  the  load  on  the  power 
I^t  was  rapidly  going  beyond  its  capacity  and  steps  had  already 
been  taken  to  install  new  equipment  that  would  cost  many  thousands 
of  dollars.  By  instaUing  ball  bearings  and  rearranging  shafting  the 
I^t  engineer  was  able  to  reduce  the  load  over  40  per  cent  at  a  cost 
of  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  new  power  plant.  There  was  also  the 
saving  m  the  cost  of  operation  which  the  new  power  plant  would  have 
entailed. 

35  The  Plant-Foreman's  Department  is  answerable  to  the  plant 
engineer.  The  work  that  the  plant  engineer  performs  is  usually 
t^en  on  in  a  more  or  less  slipshod  manner  by  the  heads  of  various 
other  departments.  He  should  have  charge  of  the  millwrights, 
oilers,  belt  men,  pipe  fitters,  electricians,  carpenters,  crane  operators, 
bookers,  laborers,  watchmen,  janitors  and  shippers,  and  is  responsible 
for  the  cleanUness  of  the  plant,  both  inside  and  out. 

36  The  Inspection  Department  must  be  answerable  to  the 
works  manager  or  his  assistant  only.  In  no  case  should  the  inspec- 
tors take  instructions  from  any  of  the  machine-  or  erection-depart- 
D^^nt  heads.  They  must  pass  judgment  on  all  work  in  process  as 
well  as  the  finished  product.  The  inspection  may  be  carried  out 
either  directly  on  the  floor  or  in  a  centrally  located  inspection  room. 
This  depends  more  or  less  on  the  nature  of  the  product. 

37  The  Machining  Department  may  have  one  general  foreman, 
with  his  assistants  in  charge  of  the  subdivisions.     These  assistants 
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have  instructors  under  them  whose  duties  comprise  seeing  that  jobs 
are  properly  set  up,  tools  properly  selected,  and  proper  feeds  and 
speeds  are  used.  There  should  be  about  one  instructor  for  every  ten 
men.  Supervision  of  the  machine  work  must  be  entirely  s^Murate 
from  the  erecting  department. 

38  The  writer  is  a  firm  believer  in  placing  machines  of  a  kind 
together;  that  is,  lathes  in  one  section,  drilling  machines  in  another, 
and  so  on.  It  keeps  down  the  amount  of  the  investment.  It  makcB  a 
better-balanced  condition,  and  the  work  goes  to  a  foreman  who  knows 
more  about  that  particular  operation  than  an  all-around  man  can 
ever  hope  to  know. 

39  The  possibility  of  improvement  in  the  various  operations  of 
the  machine  shop  is  never-ending,  and  the  changes  in  machine  toob 
are  continuous,  which  is  a  fact  that  the  works  manager  and  his  assist- 
ant  should  never  lose  sight  of.  Any  new  tool  that  promises  nune 
economic  production  should  be  thoroughly  tried  out  and,  if  satis- 
factory, the  old  tool  should  be  immediately  disposed  of,  as  it  is  cheiq)^ 
to  scrap  a  tool  than  to  operate  at  decreased  efficiency. 

40  The  Erection  Department  should  have  a  general  foreman, 
with  the  various  units  of  assembly  placed  under  his  assistants,  as,  (cr 
instance,  in  a  lathe  shop  there  would  be  a  head  and  tailstock  depart- 
ment, carriage  and  apron  department,  etc.,  and  a  final  erecting  d^ 
partment  of  the  sub-assemblies  into  the  complete  machine. 

41  As  I  have  already  stated,  this  paper  just  touches  the  hi^ 
places,  but  it  outlines  the  basic  structure  of  an  organization  for  a 
medium-sized  shop  building  the  average  line  of  machinery. 

DISCUSSION 

J.  M.  Spitsglabs  related  an  experience  in  shop  organisation  or 
reorganization  which  was  rather  the  opposite  of  Uiat  cited  in  the 
paper. 

In  this  case  the  shop  was  a  very  small  one,  having  a  few  groups  of 
two  or  three  men  each.  The  management  of  the  shop  was  visibly 
incapable,  the  equipment  poor,  and  the  material,  while  not  poor,  was 
very  poorly  applied. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reorganization  work  Mr.  Spitse^ass  fdaeed 
at  the  shop  a  very  bright  young  man,  in  fact,  a  genius  in  mathe- 
matics and  system,  to  make  a  S3rstematic  study  of  the  wwk  and  to 
help  in  the  reorganization  of  the  methods  and  workings  in  the  shop. 

Friction  arose  from  the  first  moment.    The  foreman  openly 
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objected  to  the  various  innovations  introduced.  The  men  did  not 
like  them,  though  they  seemed  to  be  to  their  advantage,  and  it  kept 
him  busy  on  one  side  to  pacify  the  shop,  and  on  the  other  side  to  hold 
the  young  man  back.  This  went  to  show  that  the  author's  warnings 
regardiug  time  study  applied  even  in  small  shops  and  where  the 
maDagement  was  to  be  changed. 

He  further  stated:  "The  author  has  pointed  out  that  time  study 
and  the  bonus  system  should  be  considered  only  after  all  other  leaks 
have  been  attended  to,  that  is,  the  leaks  due  to  poor  management  in 
the  office.  In  the  case  of  office  reorganization  we  have  to  deal  with 
men  who  understand  us  at  once.  They  are  with  us  and  helping  in 
every  way,  and  therefore  office  reorganization  is  comparatively  easy. 
When  it  comes  to  time  study  of  the  men  in  the  shop,  we  have  to  deal 
with  individuals  who  are  certainly  not  with  us  at  the  start.  If  they 
have  anything  against  us  they  will  not  express  themselves,  and  that 
keeps  us  working  in  the  dark,  which  is  the  reason  for  waiting  a  suffi- 
cient time  before  introducing  time  study  and  the  bonus  system  in  the 
shop." 

Mark  H.  Landis  said  that  discussion  of  the  question  as  to 
whether  it  was  always  right  to  arrange  machines  according  to  their 
(oiM^on,  led  him  to  state  an  experience  in  his  plant.  On  the  small 
ps^  — gears,  shafts,  etc.,  and  the  small  parts  in  general  that  were 
put  into  the  stock  room  —  it  seemed  better  to  have  the  machines 
arranged  in  departments,  according  to  their  functions  —  milling 
department,  etc.;  but  for  the  heavy  castings  —  beds,  turrets,  etc. — 
it  seemed  preferable  to  arrange  them  in  departments  according  to 
the  castings  themselves.  In  his  shop,  about  a  year  before,  they  had 
n^  a  diagram  showing  the  path  that  the  heavy  castings  followed 
throu^  the  shop,  and  it  amazed  him  to  see  what  a  tangle  of  lines 
represented  the  moving  of  the  heavy  castings.  Such  a  tangle  was 
iiwvitable  unless  the  shop  was  so  arranged  that  the  castings  followed 
more  or  less  straight  Unes. 

Elmer  H.  Neff.  Not  the  least  important  of  the  points  in  this 
P^per  are  the  ideas  let  in  as  side  lights  on  the  subject  of  bringing  in 
outside  temporarily  employed  "experts"  to  reform  the  operation  of  a 
factory.  These  ideas  we  find  in  Par.  5,  the  last  sentence  of  Par.  13, 
a»d  the  latter  half  of  Par.  18. 

It  has  become  quite  a  habit  in  this  country  to  call  in  outside  help 
with  authority  to  upset  existing  shop  systems  and  substitute  others. 
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Outsiders  can  have  only  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of  the  shop  i 
conditions  which  they  are  attempting  to  reorganize.  Of  oooi 
almost  any  one  can  walk  through  a  shop  and  suggest  offhand  poasi 
improvements.  Without  going  into  an  extended  discussion  on  t 
system,  however,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  which  is  so  plainly  in 
mind  of  the  author  of  this  paper  —  namely,  that  the  right  waj 
reform  a  shop  system  is  by  putting  in  as  its  head,  with  pro 
authority,  a  man  capable  of  reforming  the  shop  methods  of 
organization  over  which  he  has  charge. 

In  many  factories  with  which  I  have  had  dealings  the  chief  trou 
has  been  that  the  man  occupying  the  position  of  chief  of  the  si 
operations  did  not  have  sufficient  authority  and  sufficient  leeway 
that  he  could  actually  make  use  in  the  interests  of  his  employers 
the  talents  for  which  they  were  paying.  In  that  case  the  man  him 
should  either  compel  a  proper  assignment  of  authority  and  duties 
himself  or  move  on  to  some  other  place. 

I  wish  to  add  what  emphasis  I  can  to  Par.  36  concerning 
inspection  department.  This  statement  is  so  concise  and  so  well 
the  bill  that  it  ought  to  be  framed  and  hung  in  the  office  of  ev 
works  manager,  inspection  department  and  shop-foreman's  ofl 
One  of  the  largest  machine-tool-building  concerns  in  the  world  b 
its  reputation  on  the- quality  of  its  product.  In  my  judgment  it  o 
more  of  that  quality  of  product  to  this  fundamental  word  that 
inspection  department  should  be  responsible  only  to  the  head  of 
factory,  than  to  any  other  one  thing  outside  of  its  disposition  to  ] 
duce  good  work.  In  other  words,  this  company  which  I  have  in  n 
might  have  had  ever  so  good  an  equipment  and  ever  so  good  worki 
and  management,  but  with  this  one  requisite  lacking  and  the 
dependence  of  the  shop  inspection,  it  would  never  have  got  bey 
the  position  of  the  ordinary  shop  as  regards  the  uniform  quality 
its  output. 

Adolph  L.  De  Leeuw  said  that  if  one  had  a  ;3hop  smaU  eno 
and  with  a  small  line  of  product,  producing  only  a  comparatively 
things,  Mr.  Landis's  plan  was  perfectly  possible.  If,  on  the  o 
hand,  they  were  making  in  that  shop  250,  or  even  only  25,  diflfei 
things,  unless  the  output  of  each  of  the  different  classes  of  mach 
was  very  large,  such  an  arrangement  would  be  impracticable,  and 
shop  would  probably  be  arranged  so  as  to  have  the  larger  parts  fol 
the  same  route  as  the  smaller  ones. 

If  one  went  still  further  and  took  a  shop  where  they  made  not 
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different  varieties  but  3000,  there  would  be  a  reversion  and  the 
machines  would  be  placed  in  groups. 

At  the  plant  with  which  he  was  connected  there  was  one  depart- 
ment that  assembled  the  machines  and  there  were  others  to  furnish 
the  parts.  For  example,  one  of  the  parts  was  so  small  that  a  dozen 
of  them  could  be  put  into,  the  vest  pocket,  yet  a  shop  with  thirty  or 
forty  machines  did  nothing  else  but  make  that  part.  And  yet,  even 
in  tlia.t  establishment  they  departed  from  that  system  again.  For 
instance,  when  it  came  to  making  such  sheet-steel  pressed  parts  as 
&f  terM^ard  had  to  be  milled  or  drilled,  all  the  press  work  was  done  in 
the  press  department  and  the  parts  then  thrown  back  into  the  drill 
d^pa]*tment,  because  there  the  skUl  and  knowledge  required  to  get 
^l^e  l>est  results  in  the  presses  was  such  an  absolutely  individual  thing 
that  it  would  not  pay  to  have  the  presses  distributed  over  the  entire 
shop.  And  this  83rstem  again  might  be  reversed.  Though  the 
pressed  parts  should  all  be  kept  in  the  press  shop,  yet  there  were  parts 
^hich  required  such  particular  knowledge  of  the  function  of  that  part 
^i  ter  it  was  made,  that  it  was  better  again  to  put  the  presses  in  the 
<lepartment  where  the  part  was  made. 

1*his  was  exactly  the  condition  that  would  be  found  in  most 
^^^P^.  No  general  rule  could  be  of  any  value  unless  a  very  careful 
^tudy  was  made  of  the  individual  requirements  of  that  shop  and  of 
^^'^  made  in  it.  There  were  certain  screws  made  in  the  screw 
^t>artinent,  but  thef«  were  screws  made  in  other  departments,  too, 
^^^^vise  there  the  important  thing  was  to  understand  the  requirements 
.  ^  particular  screw,  which  was  of  greater  importance  than  knowing 
^^^  to  make  the  screw  mechanically. 

&e  would  suggest  that  in  discussing  the  arrangement  of  machines 
^  the  shop  we  forget  all  about  any  general  rule  which  might  be 
**^^sented,  or  that  ever  had  been  presented,  and  study  the  problem 
.^  We  found  it. 

Carl  G.  Barth  (written).    As  Mr.  Kent's  paper  reads  in  the 

^^in  as  if  it  were  written  by  someone  directly  trained  in  the  art  of 

^^Haging  by  Dr.  Taylor,  I  most  heartily  agree  with  nearly  every- 

r^g  it  contains.    What  he  says  about  leaving  such  matters  as 

^^^  studies  and  wage-payment  schemes  to  the  last,  when  organizing 

^  ^t^op,  I  believe  in  so  fully  that  I  wish  it  could  be  made  a  law  in  our 

^trxite  books;    for  the  introduction  of  these  features  of  scientific 

IJ^^riagement  before  the  proper  foundation  for  them  has  been  laid  is 

^*^g  a  great  deal  of  harm  around  the  country,  particularly  as  only 
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too  often  the  men  entrusted  with  that  kind  of  work  lack  the  n< 
sary  knowledge  and  experience  to  do  it  properly  at  any  time. 

The  ideal  way  of  effecting  a  reorganization  of  a  shop  undoubtecU/ 
is,  as  Mr.  Kent  says,  by  putting  a  competent  man  at  the  head  of  tt^e 
organization  to  do  the  work;  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  not  enoii^b 
of  that  kind  of  men  to"  go  around,  so  tha*  there  is  still  a  legitima*^'^ 
field  for  the  professional  outside  reorganizer.  Such  a  man  should' 
however,  as  has  now  been  my  own  practice  for  some  ten  years  p»*» 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  do  his  work  through  some  one  in  th»^^ 
permanent  organization,  whose  education  in  modem  managemer^^ 
methods  thus  becomes  his  principal  task. 

In  nearly  all  the  shops  that  I  have  reorganized,  the  product 
been  of  such  a  nature  that  my  efforts  have  been  to  group  simi 
machinery  together;  that  is,  adopt  what  may  be  termed  the  funcr^^ 
tional  arrangement  of  the  machines;  but  under  certain  conditiw^*-^ 
it  would  be  absolutely  preposterous  to  do  this,  and  no  hard  and  fa^^*^ 
rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  matter.  Each  shop  becomes  propeA- 
a  study  of  its  own. 

H.  Wade  Hibbard  said,  in  criticism  of  Par.  5,  that  a  wage-pa: 
ment  scheme  was  not  necessarily  involved  in  time  study.  Certaift-"My 
time  study  should  come  early,  preceded  by  analysis  of  an  operati^::»^ 
into  its  elements,  then  timing  the  elements.  Often  it  was  found  tlm.^**^ 
the  company  was  itself  the  greatest  time  waster,  and  this 
could  l>c  eliminated  without  any  reference  to  the  wi 
system. 

The  Author.  The  discussion  seems  to  make  it  necessary  ^-^ 
reiterate  what  was  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  paper:  namely,  tl:*^* 
the  papcT  is  confined  to  the  treatment  of  an  organization  employi*** 
from  3(K)  to  (MX)  einplovec^s  engaged  in  producing  an  average  line  ^^' 
niachiiierv. 

A  great  deal  of  the  discussion  about  the  arrangement  of  machi 
according  to  class(»s  or  according  to  the  pieces  produced  is  very 
teresting,  hut  is  lH\side  the  point  so  far  as  the  paper  is  conoerci' 
However,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  a  shop  of  any  size,  if  its  product 
subj(»ct  to  any  variation  at  all  and  to  alteration  of  design,  there  i^ 
fundanuMital  principle  which  makes  possible  a  fairly  general  rule. 

The  most  imf)<)rtant  factor  in  the  grouping  of  machines  is  the 
for  getting  the  greatest  skill  ol)tainable  in  the  organization  apph* 
to  each  operation.     Skill  of  o|)eration  will  far  more  than  offset  cc^ 
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siderable  expense  in  the  transportation  of  material  which  may  result 

from  the  necessity  of  moving  pieces  even  of  considerable  weight  over 

considerable  territory.     In  other  words,  the  man  in  an  organization 

who  knows  most  about  screw  machines  should  have  all  screw  machines 

in  liis  department  and  be  responsible  for  all  screw-machine  work. 

The  man  who  has  made  a  specialty  of  planing  and  who  treats  it  as  his 

life  'Work  will  know  far  more  about  his  job  and  will  take  far  greater 

paina  in  his  work  than  any  man  who  has  charge  of  the  manufacture 

of  one  piece  requiring  many  different  machines  other  than  the  planer, 

and  t-tus  man  whose  specialty  is  planing  should  therefore  have  charge 

of  a.11   planers  in  the  shop  and  be  responsible  for  all  planing  work. 

I  have  tried  to  show  at  various  points  in  this  paper,  and  wish 
^^n  to  emphasize  the  fact,  that  the  most  important  factor  to  be 
dealt,  with  in  the  shop  organization  is  the  human  element.  This 
factor  is,  of  course,  the  least  subject  to  the  exact  operation  of  formal 
nilee.  it  is  never  long  the  same  in  any  one  shop  and  never  the  same 
in  aji^^  two  shops,  and  it  is  the  most  important  thing  to  consider  in 
tne  q[\iestion  of  the  time  at  which  it  is  most  advantageous  to  take  up 
time  study. 

It   is,  of  course,  never  amiss  for  the  foreman  of  a  department  to 

study  very  carefully  the  efficiency  of  any  of  the  operations  carried  on 

in  his  department,  and  to  suggest  and  carry  out  changes,  but  the 

brining  into  the  department  of  some  stranger,  or  a  man  whom  the 

workmen  look  upon  as  a  stranger,  to  carry  on  a  scientific  analytical 

study  of  operations,  is  a  thing  to  be  taken  up  only  after  all  obvious 

eaks   are  stopped  and  the  confidence  of  the  workmen  firmly  estab- 

^*iecl.    In  fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  reorganization  can  be  carried  on 

^  ^  the  greatest  profit  where  the  fact  of  reorganization  is  kept  very 

^I'Oughly  in  the  background  and  even  not  suspected  by  the  average 

^t^lcinan.     It  is  true  that  conditions  may  sometimes  be  so  bad  that 

^*^nt  action  is  the  only  possible  means  of  introducing  a  remedy, 

^t  ij^  general  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  types  of  shop  organization 

^  like  the  best  types  of  Ufe  everywhere;  they  are  a  matter  of  growth 

tii^r  than  revolution. 
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PUmw  Detign:  Highr^peed  8teel  and  the  duire  to  obtain  the  MghMt  po9$ible 
speeds  in  both  directions  have  rendered  changes  in  planer  design  imperaHve, 

One  cfthe  Ejections  to  speeding  up  the  machine  Jias  been  the  difficulty  encountered 
at  the  reoerse.  This  was  at  first  partly  overcome  by  lightening  the  driving  puUeys, 
and  has  been  now  most  saUrfadorily  met  by  the  reversible  motor  driv^. 

To  eliminate  fatigue  of  the  operator  and  save  iimef  rapid  power  traverse  is  now 
generally  used.  This  is  quite  a  departure  from  the  standard  consbructionf  in  which  the 
heads  are  operated  by  hand. 

Production:  Comparativdy  little  thought  has  been  given  to  handling  work  on  the 
planer.  An  analysis  nhows  that  the  machine  itself  is  engaged  only  a  small  part  of  the 
time  required  for  the  compute  operation. 

JigSf  gang  tools  and  doubte-ended  cutters  have  <iss%sted  greatly  in  cutting  down 
lost  time;  in  a  case  cited  the  proper  jig  cut  down  the  total  time  from  28  to  4  hours. 

'X^HE  problem  of  providing  the  increased  speeds  and  power  to 
develop  the  possibilities  of  high-speed  steel  and  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing necessity  for  greater  production  has  been  a  comparatively 
simple  one  in  such  machines  as  lathes,  drilling  machines,  boring  mills, 
milling  machines  in  which  the  cutting  is  continuous  and  the  motion 
of  the  tool  is  in  one  direction  only.  In  this  type  of  machine  it  has 
meant  merely  adding  power  and  strengthening  parts. 

2  The  speeding-up  process  introduces,  however,  a  vastly  different 
problem  in  such  machines  as  slotters,  shapers  and  planers,  in  which 
the  cutting  is  not  continuous  and  which  have  a  return  motion  of  the 
tool.  The  principal  limitations  of  machines  of  this  class,  especially 
the  planer,  are  twofold:  first,  the  inertia  of  the  moving  mass  at  the 
moment  of  reverse;  second,  the  speed  at  which  the  tool  enters  the 
work.  The  problem  of  overcoming  these  limitations  has  had  the 
attention  of  quite  a  number  of  engineers,  and  while  considerable 
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progress  has  l)een  made  the  complete  solution  does  not  seem  to  ha 
been  reached. 

3  The  evolution  of  the  planing  machine  has  followed  along  tlz^ « 
lines  of  increased  table  speeds.     The  earlier  demands  were  all  fo: 
higher  return  speed,  in  the  belief  that  great  saving3  could  be  effec 
by  reducing  the  idle  time  consumed  in  the  return  of  the  table. 

4  It  next  followed  that  further  gains  could  be  made  .by    i 
creasing  the  cutting  speed,  6wing  to  the  fact  that  this  part  of  the  cy 
consumes  the  greater  part  of  the  time  involved.    The  advent 
high-speed  steel  can  be  credited  largely  with  the  marked  advance 
this  part  of  the  development. 

5  After  fairly  high  speeds  in  lx)th  directions  were  obtained  the 
came  the  demand  for  variable  cutting  speeds.    It  soon  became 
recognized  fact  that  to  operate  a  planer  having  only  one  cutting 
was  both  wasteful  and  detrimental  to  the  best  methods  of  ine 
production. 

6  This  constant  change  of  conditions,  and  the  desire  to  obta* 
the  highest  possible  speeds  in  both  directions,  led  to  serious  dilBi 
ties  for  which  a  change  in  design  became  imperative. 

7  One  of  the  objections  to  the  speeding-up  of  the  planer  was  t 
difficulty  encountered  at  the  reverse,  namely,  the  inertia  of  the  mo 
parts.    Several  tests  were  conducted  which  established  the  fact  tl 
the  greater  part  of  the  trouble  was  caused  by  heavy  machine  pi 
and  their  high  speeds. 

8  Various   types   of   magnetic,    pneumatic   and   mechani 
operated  clutch  drives  were  designed  in  which  the  pulleys  were 
reversed.    Our  experience  with  these  drives  was  that  they  develo; 
the  objectionable  features  inherent  to  friction  clutches,  namely, 
slippage  and  wear  which  takes  place  lx»fore  the  parts  are 
engaged.     The  most  successful  of  these  types  was  the  pneumai 
clutch. 

9  A  few  planers  were  built  which  embodied  heavy  springi 
overcome  the  shock  at  reversing.    We  designed  one  machine  in  w! 
these  springs  were  added  into  the  driving  gears,  and  in  another 
chine  the  table  rack  was  made  floating  and  held  in  place  by  two 
springs  at  either  end.    These  designs  tlid  not  prove  satiafacto^^ 
•^wing  tx)  the  variable  pressures  while  under  heavy  or  light  cutti""^ 
.viso  the  springs  had  very  little  effect  at  the  moment  of  reverse. 

10  It  seemed  that  none  of  these  arrangements  quite  met 
conditions,  and  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  standard  b-« 
shifting  machines  ex]HM'iinents  were  conducted  with  lighter  dri^ 
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ptxUeys.    A  step  which  marked  quite  an  advance  in  this  direc 
gvsL^  the  use  of  an  aluminum  alloy  for  the  pulleys  instead  of  cast  i 
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advance  in  this  direction 

iron. 


1    TEST  ON  30X30X14-FT.  CINCINNATI  PLANER  TO  SHOW  THE  GAIN 
STROKES  AND  EFFICIENCY  OF  ALUMINUM  DRIVING  PULLEYS  OVER 

CAST-IRON  DRIVING  PULLEYS 


CuTriNO  Spud  40  Ft.,  Rbturn  Snso  90  Ft. 

, 

oC  stroke. 
ft. 

Time  table 

was  ninning, 

min. 

Number  of 

cutting 
strokes  with 
c.i.  pulleys, 
weight  50  lb. 

< 

Number  of 

cutting 

strokes  with 

aluminum 

poUesrs 
weight  20  lb. 

Number  of 
strokes 
gained 

Theoretical 

number  of 

strokes 

Per  cent 

efficiency  of 

aluminum 

pulleys 

2 

30 

306 

360 

44 

415 

84.3 

4 

30 

165 

189 

24 

207 

91.3 

lO 

30 

76 

82 

6 

88 

98.7 

It  was  found  that  not  only  did  this  overcome  the  greater  part  of  the 
objections  to  the  heavier  pulleys  but  that  higher  speeds  were  possible, 

TABLE  2    TEST  OF  76X62X82-FT.  CINCINNATI  PLANER  WITH  CAST-IRON 

AND  ALUMINUM  PULLEYS 


I 


Amp. 


loose 
Pull«3r 


15 
14 
16 


Amp.  platen 

indireetion 

of  cut 

Amp.  platen 
indireetion 
of  return 

Amp.  reverse 

from  cut  to 

return 

Amp.  reverse 

from  return  to 

out 

Length 
of      1 

stroke, 
ft. 

• 

with 

o.i. 

Oulley 

with 
Alumi- 
num 
pulley 

with 

c.i. 

pulley 

with 
alumi- 
num 
pulley 

with 

c.i. 

pulley 

with 
alumi- 
num 
pulley 

with 

o.i. 

pulley 

with 
alumi- 
num 
pulley 

liemarks 

20 

20 

271 

28i 

1321 

106i 

91i 

75 

0.66 

Lengthen- 
ing the 
stroke  from 
8  in.  to  20  ft. 
does  not  al- 
ter the  result 
2  amperes 
either  way 

221 

20 

30 

28} 

1321 

105 

93} 

761 

20 

21* 

2U 

30 

30 

130 

105 

95 

761 

20 

21i        20.4 

30 

29i^ 

1321     ,     105 

931 

76} 

This  line  is  average 

6.3 

6 

8.8      1      8.6 

i 
1 

39      i    30.9 

1 

1 

27* 

1 

22.4 

Averag 

shp. 

SO 


owi 


.  *^^t  a  decided  gain  was  made  in  the  number  of  cutting  strokes 


to  the  fact  that  less  time  was  consumed  in  the  reverse.    Table  1 
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gives  results  of  a  test  made  on  a  30  X  30  X  14-ft.  planer  and 
good  idea  of  the  gains  effected  by  the  use  of  aluminum  pulleys. 

11  These  pulleys  were  also  found  to  effect  quite  a  saving 
power  at  the  moment  of  reverse.    Table  2  shows  a  test  made  qkx 
76  X  62  X  32-ft.  planer,  in  which  this  saving  in  power  was  about 
per  cent. 

12  The  subject  of  individual  electric-motor  drive  for  planera  1l. 
received  considerable  attention  in  the  past  few  years.    One  type 
drive  which  has  been  successfully  developed  is  the  variabU 
drive.    This  consists  of  a  1  to  2  variable-speed  motor  coupled 
to  the  top  driving  shaft  of  the  planer.    The  speed  of  this  miotor 
controlled  by  two  separate  sets  of  resistance  which  are  automaticaL- 
operated  by  a  master  switch  connected  to  the  shifting  mechamsm 
the  planer. 

13  The  cutting  speed  can  be  varied  from  25  to  50  ft.  per 
while  the  return  speed  may  be  varied  if  desired  without  affecting  tl 
cut.  The  controller  handles  are  set  to  a  predetermined  speed  befoi 
starting.  The  planer  is  operated  in  the  usual  manner  from  tl 
tumbler,  and  the  master  switch  automatically  varies  the  speed  of  tl 
motor  at  each  reversal.  This  type  of  drive  has  the  dearable 
of  eliminating  the  mechanically  operated  speed  variators  and  ^ 
quite  simple  in  operation.  It  provides  a  very  flexible  arrangwne^^^^*^^ 
when  variable  speeds  are  desired.  This  is  especially  true  on  t^^^^^® 
smaller  sizes  of  planers. 

14  Probably  the  most  interesting  motor  application  to  pi 
in  recent  years  is  the  reversible  motor  drive.    While  it  cannot 
claimed  that  the  apphcation  of  this  type  of  drive  is  new,  it 
stated  that  the  drive  approaches  more  nearly  the  ideal  planer 
than  any  other  method  heretofore  used.    By  coupling  the  mol 
direct  to  the  first  driving  shaft,  the  entire  reversing  mechanism,  |K 
leys  and  belts  are  eUminated  and  all  the  objections  before  em 
are  successfully  overcome. 

15  The  motor  is  an  adjustable-speed  motor,  having  a  speed 
of  1  to  4,  so  that  a  large  range  of  cutting  speeds  from  25  to  60  ft. 
min.  and  return  speeds  up  to  100  ft.  can  be  obtained.    A  douUe 
of  resistance  is  provided,  making  it  possible  to  vary  either  cuttio^^^^^ 
return  speed  independently  of  the  other.    This  arrangement  has 
simplified  tlie  problem  of  variable  speeds  in  connection  with 
drive. 

16  The  operating  mechanism  is  handled  in  exactly  the 
manner  as  is  the  standard  bclt-shifting-type  planer,  so  that  no 
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plio€ttiions  are  encountered  by  the  operator.  Two  predominating 
^^^t;vires  in  this  type  of  drive  are  the  total  absence  of  belt  slippage 
^^^<ier  heavy  cutting  and  the  4ower  peak  loads  at  the  moment  of 
^^^^^rse.  Table  3  shows  the  importance  of  these  two  features  over 
^*^^  belt  drive. 

17  It  can  be  said  that  the  reversible  motor  drive  as  applied  to- 
"^^  furnishes  about  all  that  can  be  desired  of  an  efficient  planer  drive. 

18  The  study  of  fatigue  of  the  operator  and  easy  control  of  the 
^*^^-^^hine  is  receiving  quite  a  lot  of  attention  in  almost  every  machine 

i^^^eration,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  great  possibilities  in  this 
^^rection  exist  in  machine-tool  construction. 


TABLE  S    TEST  MADE  BY  GENERAL  EI^CTRIC  CO..  ON  fiO-IN.XTS-IN. 

PLANER 


DirMt-eonntotod 

•laotrie  motor 

having  euttio^ 

speed  rang*  of  movt 

than  2  to  1  and  a 

total  speed  range 

of  4  to  1 


hp. 

tfokstfi. 

ppfoadmate  cutting  load,  hp 

load  revene  to  return,  hp. . . 

eak  load  rerene  to  out,  hp 

return  stroke,  sec 

eut  stroke,  sec 

*rK1me  of  cycle,  sec 

^Ft.  per  minute  return  stroke 

:i^U  per  minute  cut  stroke 

;K^%«tk>  eut  to  return,  one  to 


Pneumatlo 

Pneumati 

clutch  run- 

clutch run 

Single 

Double 

ning  at  300 

ning  at  70 

belt 

belt 

r.p.m.  on 

r.p.m.  on 

drive 

drive 

cut  and  600 

cut  and  200 

r.p.m.  on 

r.p.m.  on 

return 

return 

25 

25 

25 

25 

8 

8 

8 

8 

25 

25 

24 

26 

56.5 

44.3 

75 

25 

25 

55 

86 

15 

7.2 

7.2 

7.6 

6.8 

20 

20 

19.5 

16 

27.2 

27.2 

27.1 

22.8 

M.e 

66.6 

63.2 

70.5 

24 

24 

24.6 

30 

2.78 

2.78 

2.57 

2.35 

25 

8 
81 
20 
20 

5.6 
18.4 
19 

85.7 
35.8 

2.4 


19  Power  operation  of  heavy  machine  parts  seems  to  have  found 
SL  permanent  place  in  the  construction  of  all  classes  of  machinery. 
There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  elimination  of  lost  time  between 
cuts,  and  this  feature  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  design  of  planers. 

20  Rapid  power  traverse  is  now  being  generally  used  in  manipu- 
lating planer  heads  in  all  directions.     This  is  quite  a  departure  from 
the  standard  construction  in  which  the  heads  are  operated  entirely 
by  liand.     Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  new  practice  elimi- 
rtates    a  considerable  amount  of  wasted  time  throughout  the  day, 
and   is  ^  decided  help  to  the  operator  as  it  saves  him  from  undue 
exertii^j^  and  fatigue. 
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A   FEW   REMARKS  ON   PRODUCTION 

21  As  a  general  rule  comparatively  little  thought  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  handling  work  on  the  planer.  If  the  same  amount  of  time 
and  study  were  devoted  to  providing  jigs  and  fixtures  for  the  planer 
that  is  given  other  machining  operations,  the  saving  in  time  would  be 
astounding.  In  the  majority  of  cases  a  careful  analysis  will  show 
that  the  machine  itself  is  engaged  during  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  time  taken  to  complete  the  operation.  The  balance  of  this 
time  is  lost  in  setting  the  work,  measuring  for  roughing  cuts,  fitting 
for  finishing  cuts,  and  changing  and  grinding  tools. 

22  In  planers,  as  in  any  other  machines,  we  depend  on  the 
operator  to  a  large  extent  for  the  best  results.  Invariably  the  ques- 
tion of  chucking  work  on  a  planer  is  left  to  his  discretion,  and  be  pro- 
ceeds to  the  best  of  his  abiUty  with  the  equipment  allotted  him,  which 
usually  consists  of  an  assortment  of  bolts,  clamps  and  blocks  instead 
of  jigs  and  fixtures. 

23  I  have  found  innumerable  cases  in  which  the  chucking  time 
alone  almost  trebled  the  cutting  or  nmchining  time.  AdcUng  to  this 
the  time  lost  in  changing  tools  and  measuring  work,  we  find  as  an 
average  that  the  total  actual  time  required  to  complete  a  pieee  of 
work  is  from  4  to  5  times  the  theoretical  time  necessary  to  plane  the 
piece,  the  theoretical  time  l)eing  based  on  the  number  <rf  square  inches 
to  be  planed  and  the  cutting  and  return  speed  used. 

24  It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  where  time  studies  ara  eon- 
ducted  frequently  a  saving  from  50  to  85  per  cent  in  time  is  effected, 
this  through  the  eUmination  of  wasted  chucking  and  measuring  time. 

25  In  the  greater  numl)or  of  cases  a  holding  fixture  with  aerew 
adjustments  can  l)e  (le\'ised  so  that  it  is  only  a  matter  €l  dropping  the 
piece  into  this  fixture  and  applying  the  clamps,  which  should  be  part 
of  the  fixture.  Hardened  steel  plugs  can  also  be  incorporated  into  the 
jig  to  indicate  the  various  heights  and  angles  of  the  piece  without  the 
use  of  scales  or  referring  to  a  drawing.  These  are  a  great  help, 
especially  in  the  roughing  operation.  CSang  tools  and  double-end 
cutters  also  assist  gn»atly  as  they  save  considerable  time  in  getting 
correct  sizes  without  measuring. 

20  As  nil  example  of  what  this  jigging  up  has  meant  in  one  in- 
stance, Fig.  1  shows  a  shortwall  coal-cutting-machine  main  frame 
l>eing  planed.  For  (^uite  a  while  these  frames  were  planed  in  the  old- 
fa.'thioned  way  by  clamping  and  stopping  them  on  the  planer 
table.     The  average  tinir  require<l  for  planing  with  this  method 
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&S  hours.  Since  the  proper  jigs  and  fixtures  have  been  provided, 
t,tiese  frames  are  now  l>eing  planed  complete  in  i  hours.  On  this  jig 
XxjBses  are  planed  on  which  hardened  blocks  are  set  for  setting  the 
tools. 


27  Another  very  good  result  obtained  by  time  studies  is  the 
planing  of  locomotive  cylinders  complete  in  one  setting.  As  a  general 
rule  these  cylinders  are  planed  one  at  a  time  and  several  settings  are 
required.  After  a  careful  study,  fixtures  were  provided  which  were 
so  arranged  that  four  surfaces  could  be  planed  at  one  time,  using  four 
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tools  for  the  cutting  instead  of  only  one.    The  saving  in  time  on  a 
pair  of  these  cylinders  was  about  85  per  cent. 

28  The  building  of  high-grade  planers  has  established  itself  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  machine-tool-building  field.  Many  users 
seldom  realize  that,  unlike  smaller  machine  tools,  the  building  of  a 
planer  requires  a  more  extensive  equipment  of  machinery,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  costly  fixtures  and  measuring  instruments.  The 
planer  is  necessarily  a  large  and  expensive  machine,  and  proportion- 
ately larger  returns  are  obtainable  from  it  than  from  smaller  machines 
owing  to  the  higher  expense  or  burden  charged  against  it.  The 
planer,  therefore,  should  receive  special  attention  from  the  time- 
study  department. 

DISCUSSION 

Carl  G.  Bartii  (written).  Mr.  Meier's  paper  is  interesting,  as 
it  is  probably  the  first  attempt  in  the  way  of  a  published  statement 
of  the  actual  gains  obtained  by  the  use  of  aluminum  pulleys  instead 
of  cast-iron  pulleys  on  belt-driven  and  belt  reversing  planerSy  as 
first  introduced  by  the  C'incinnati  Planer  Co.  However,  on  investi- 
gating the  experimental  data  set  forth  in  the  tables,  I  find  them  far 
from  consistent. 

Frequently  during  the  past  seventeen  years  I  have  had  to  conduct 
similar  experiments  with  planers  of  various  kinds,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  time  it  takes  them  to  make  any  length  of  douUe 
stroke  between  the  minimum  and  the  maximum  of  each  oney  for 
the  purpose  of  incorporating  this  information  on  my  Planer  Time 
Slide  Rule;  and  in  making  such  experiments  I  work  on  the  theoiy 
that  the  time  consumed  in  stopping  and  reversing  the  planer  table 
at  the  end  of  each  stroke  must  be  independent  of  the  length  of  the 
stroke,  and  that  it  can  hence  be  considered  equal  to  the  time  it 
would  take  the  table  to  travel  an  imaginary  addition  to  its  actual 
stroke  at  its  full  forward  and  return  speeds;  a  theory  I  have  again 
and  ngain  found  to  hold  good  nonr  enough  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, though  it  unquestionably  would  not  for  strokes  as  short  as 
some  I  have  ofttMi  (Miough  ol)sorved  in  i)oorly  managed  shops,  in 
which  the  all-arouiul  ruinous  effect  of  such  short  strokes  is  not 
recognized.  Thus,  if  /  desipnates  the  actual  length  of  stroke  and 
a  this 'imaginary  or  ideal  addition,  th(>n  tlie  total  time  for  a  double 
stroke  will  be 

tJ  +  "+'  +  "..^'i'\,  +  ,„^ra  +  a) [1] 

f\r\  ^    * 
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p  and  V  being  respectively  the  forward  and  return  speeds  of  the 
table. 

Similarly,  for  Z  =  li  and  t  =  <i, 

ti  =  C(li  +  a) [2] 

and  dividing  [1]  by  [2]  gives 

til  —  til 

«=i^ 13] 

This  shows  that  the  experimental  determination  of  the  time  for 
each  of  two  double  strokes  only  is  necessary  for  the  derivation  of 
the  value  of  a,  and  hence,  if  three  values  of  t  are  determined  experi- 
mentally, these  must  result  in  three  derivations  of  a  that  must  be 
substantially  alike,  if  the  experiments  are  conducted  with  care. 

To  ^ply  this  test  to  the  data  of  Table  1  of  the  paper,  we  will 
first  change  it  from  giving  the  number  of  strokes  in  30  min.  to  give 
the  time  for  each  of  the  three  strokes.    Thus: 


• 

Aecual  LsoKthot 

Tms  Of  Mnnms  for  Onv  Double  Stroke 

Suofce.  Ft 

CRst-iion  Pulleys 

Aluminiun  Pulleys 

2 

4 

10 

30/308-0.098038 
30/165-0.181818 
30/76    -0.304737 

30/350-0.085714 
30/189  -  0  158730 
30/82    -  0  365854 

Considering  first  the  times  obtained  for  the  cast-iron  pulleys 
and  substituting  these  in  Equation  [3],  we  get  three  values  of  a,  as 
follows: 

^  _  (0.098039  X  10)  -  (0.394737  X  2)  _  7  79  ;„ 

"*  "  0.394737  -  0.098039  ~  "'^^^  "'  "  ^'^^  '''' 

_  (0.098039  X  4)  -  (0.181818  X  2)  _  _ 

0.181818  -  0.098039  "  ""^^^  ^^'  ~  ^"^  '''• 

_  (0.181818  X  10)  -  (0.394737  X  4)      .  .^^.  ..        .^.^  . 
0.394737  -  0.181818 =  ^'^^^  ^^'  =  ^^'^^  '''' 

which  are  far  from  substantially  alike.  For  the  aluminum  pulleys 
we  similarly  obtain  for  a  the  three  imequal  values  4.17  in.,  6.37  in. 
and  7.18  in. 

However,  while  data  obtained  by  experiments  with  two  diflFerent 
strokes  are  only  theoretically  enough  for  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  a,  the  foregoing  investigation  shows  the  necessity  of  taking 
at  least  three  strokes,  as  Mr.  Meier  has  done,  and  then,  in  addition 


i 
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to  this,  of  working  with  such  care  and  circumspection  that  the  three 
values  of  a  independently  obtained  will  be  near  enough  alike  for  all 
practical  purposes.  My  method  is  to  plot,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  simul- 
taneous values  of  I  and  t,  with  the  latter  obtained  by  means  of  a 
stop  watch  on  which  is  read  the  time  it  takes  for  the  completion  of 
an  exact  number  of  double  strokes  of  a  carefully  measured  stroke. 

This  is  far  more  convenient  and  likely  to  give  reliable  results 
than  counting  the  number  of  strokes  made  in  a  given  length  of  time, 
as  by  this  latter  method  some  fraction  of  a  stroke  has  either  to  be 
neglected  or  only  roughly  be  taken  into  account;  and  I  attribute 


i3  ^ 

Fiti.  2    Method  of  Determining  Value  op  a 

Mr.  Meier's  failure  to  obtain  more  consistent  results  principally 
to  non-success  in  adjusting  his  strokes  closely  enough  to  the  2-,  4- 
and  10-ft.  lengths,  respectively,  and  also  to  the  obvious  loss  or 
overestimation  of  some  fractional  strokes,  though  the  latter  would 
in  a  30-min.  run  be  a  very  minor  cause  of  the  inconsistent  data 
obtained. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  in  Fig.  2  how  a  is  graphically  determined 
by  the  straight  line  AB  drawn  to  pass  through  the  three  points  C, 
D  and  /?,  when  these  represent  a  set  of  consistent  results  obtained. 

After  similarly  plotting  all  of  Mr.  Meier's  results,  and  taking  it 
for  granted  that  a  only  and  not  C  in  Equation  [1]  is  affected  by  the 
substitution  of  aluminum  pulleys  for  cast-iron  pulleys,  I  have  by 
inspection  attempted  to  eliminate  the  grossest  errors  of  Mr.  Meier's 
ol>servations  and  to  write  Equation  [1]  as 

/  =  0.0354  (/  +  1.125)  for  cast-iron  pulleys 
/  =  0.0354  (/  +  0.45)  for  aluminum  pulleys 
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ive  succeeded  in  getting  close  to  the  truth  in  arriving  at 

itions,  the  value  of  1.125  ft.  =  13i  in.  for  the  cast-iron 

against  only  0.45  ft.  =  5.4  in.  for  the  aluminum  pulleys 

y  the  plainest  way  of  showing  up  the  superiority  of  the 

eier  gives  the  forward  speed  of  the  planer  as  40  ft.  and 
speed  as  90  ft.,  which  would  make  the  value  of  C  in  these 
=  (90  +  40)/ (40  X  90)  =  0.03611 ;  but  the  plots  made  by 
i  to  indicate  that  this  value  was  too  high,  so  the  value 
5  chosen.     However,  assuming  Y jv  =  90/40,  or  F  =  2.25  v, 

F  +  y      2.25t;  +  t; 


C  =  0.0354  = 


vY  2.25  r* 


40.8  ft.  and  Y  =  91.8  ft.,  which  are  not  very  far  from  the 
en  by  Mr.  Meier. 

also  point  out  how  reasonable  the  ratio  1.125/0.45  =  2.5 

comparison  with  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of  the  cast-iron 
num  pulleys,  56  lb./20^1b.  =  2.8,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
iltemately  started  and  stopped  is  principally  that  of  the 
illeys  of  the  planer,  and  in  view  of  the  simple  laws  of 

involved. 
.  11  Mr.  Meier  makes  the  unqualified  statement  that  the 

pulleys  also  ^'effect  quite  a  saving  in  power,"  and  then 
pointing  to  the  figures  in  Table  2,  that  for  a  76  X  62  X 
ler  this  amounted  to  25  per  cent,  while  he  evidently  has 
nly  the  maximum  power  expended  during  the  period  of 

power  during  reversal  is  principally  expended  in  over- 
e  inertia  of  the  pulleys,  the  total  amount  of  this  power 
[lore  nearly  proportional  to  the  weights  of  the  respective 
hile  the  25  per  cent  of  greater  peak  load  can  be  explained 
11-known  fact  that  a  belt  will  pull  the  most  when  it  slips 
i.s  it  no  doubt  will  when  forced  to  stop  and  start  the  heavier 
)ulleys. 

er,  the  power  expended  in  reversing  is  of  no  considera- 
mpared  with  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  belts  themselves 
parts  of  the  reversing  mechanism. 

ES  Fair  (written).  Mr.  Meier  has  brought  out  a  number 
.nt  points  which  should  receive  serious  consideration.     For 
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a  long  time  I  have  felt,  as  Mr.  Meier  doesi  that  neither  the  {danei 
manufacturer  nor  the  planer  user  has  given  the  question  of  handling 
the  work  or  the  cutting  anything  like  the  consideration  it  deaarves 
It  is  generally  admitted,  for  instance,  that  higher  cutting  speedt 
are  possible  if  the  tool  enters  the  work  slowly  and  then  speeds  up, 
yet  information  is  very  meager  as  to  how  seriously  this  will  affect 
the  work. 

On  heavy  roughing  cuts  the  spring  due  to  the  increased  pressure 
on  the  tool  while  speeding  up  in  the  work  would  probably  be  notice- 
able with  tools  not  properly  shaped.  If  only  roughing  cuts  were 
required,  a  fine  degree  of  accuracy  would  not  be  essential. 

If  roughing  and  finishing  cuts  were  made,  I  doubt  if  the  inac- 
curacies due  to  speeding  up  in  the  light  cut  would  be  noticeable, 
From  such  tests  as  I  have  made,  this  difference  is  not  g^reat.  I 
have  again  brought  up  this  question  of  speeding  up  in  the  woric 
because,  should  it  be  required,  it  is  very  easy  to  accomplish  with 
the  reversing  motor  drives,  as  is  also  slowing  down  before  leaving 
the  work  to  prevent  breaking  out  the  metal. 

Production  on  planers  could  certainly  be  speeded  up  by  a  mcHc 
liberal  use  of  jigs  and  fixtures,  and  in  many  cases  double  sets  ol 
jigs  could  be  used  to  advantage  where  considerable  duplicate  woric 
was  being  machined.  This  would  be  particularly  true  in  cases 
requiring  time  to  properly  set  the  work. 

Mr.  Barth  is  a  little  hasty  when  he  criticises  Mr.  Meier's  paper, 
largely,  I  should  judge,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  practical  onlj 
and  not  consistent,  presiunably,  with  his  theory.  In  this  particulai 
case,  however,  the  correct  theory  does  agree  with  the  facts.  Thi 
time  of  stopping  and  reversals  varies  materially  with  the  length  ol 
stroke,  as  can  be  easily  shown  by  tests,  particularly  in  the  case  (M 
the  belt-driven  planer.  Further,  this  variation  is  noticeable  in  boom 
cases  up  to  a  10-ft.  stroke;  however,  a  4-  to  5-ft.  stroke  usuall] 
covers  the  noticeable  variation.  It  will  not  only  be  necoosary  fo 
Mr.  Barth  to  substitute  a  variable  in  his  equation  for  the  diflfa«i' 
lengths  of  stroke,  but  this  variable  in  turn  will  necessarily  have  i 
different  value  when  applied  to  drives  of  the  sLng^e-belt-shiftinf 
type,  the  rocking-idler  type,  the  double-belt-shifting,  magnetic 
clutch,  pneumatic  clutch  and  direct-connected  revenuig  moto 
drive.  These  in  turn  will  be  affected  by  the  different  wei^ta  o 
the  revolving  parts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  belt  drives  by  the  tenaioi 
of  the  belts  and  by  the  time  that  it  takes  for  one  belt  to  get  fron 
the  loose  to  the  tight  pulley  and  the  second  belt  from  the  tight  t^ 
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ttkG  loose  pulley.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  elements  that 
ent^x-  into  the  problem,  but  the  above  are  the  main  ones  that  would 
afire<2t  the  constant  a. 

IVdr.  Barth's  formula  would  be  correct  if  V  were  a  constant  rate 

of    speed  instead  of  a  variable  rate  of  speed.    An  average  velocity 

of    T^  cannot  be  used  to  determine  a.    Therefore,  the  formula  would 

^     Kood  only  in  cases  where  the  machine  had  reached  full  speed 

^x^d    then  only  under  the  conditions  for  which  the  actual  value  of  a 

^^£1.8   obtained.    If  a  were,  obtained  under  no-load  conditions  it  would 

^o-fc    apply  when  cutting  if  the  shifting  for  the  reverse  occurred  be- 

^^i"^^    the  tool  was  out  of  the  work.    The  changing  value  of  V  is  even 

nciox-^  noticeable  when  the  machine  is  operating  under  load.    Fig.  2 

^ix  ;N<Ir.  Barth's  discussion  illustrates  a  very  simple  method  of  obtain- 

*^K   a,  provided  the  equation  were  one  of  the  first  degree.    In  reahty, 

"^^"^^^ver,  it  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree,  which  means  that  a 

^^vild  have  a  continually  changing  value  depending  on  the  changing 

^^J-Xie  of  V  and  its  effect  on  the  stopping  of  the  platen. 

Xf  Mr.  Barth's  Planer  Time  SUde  Rule  is  based  on  the  formula 
^*^^^ci,  it  will  have  to  be  remodeled  before  any  claim  for  accuracy  can 
^    xxiade. 

'Xhe  Author.    Regarding  Mr.  Barth's  statement  in  his  discus- 

that  the  time  consumed  in  stopping  and  reversing  the  planer 

table  must  be  independent  of  the  length  of  the  stroke  and  can 

*^^     cionsidered  equal  to  the  time  it  would  take  the  table  to  travel 

*'^    imaginary  addition  to  its  actual  stroke,  I  think  this  is  where  the 

^^^^^^vinderstanding  comes  in.    I  take  it  Mr.  Barth  beUeves  a  con- 

^^'^'^^it  can  be  found  which  would  be  correct  for  all  lengths  of  strokes. 

\*^^is  is  impossible  owing  to  the  variable  quantities  governing  the 

Afferent  belt  conditions;   for  instance,  on  long  strokes,  where  the 

^"^v^^rsals  are  less  frequent,  the  pulleys  do  not  heat  up  and  the  belt 

*lil>s  less  than  it  does  on  short  strokes.    It  is  a  positive  fact  that  if 

^    planer  is  run  for  any  length  of  time  on  short  strokes  (especially 

^'^th  cast-iron  pulleys)  the  belt  conditions  are  continually  changing, 

^^^^g  to  the  slipping  of  the  belts  and  the  heating  of  the  pulleys  and 

^^   air  which  seems  to  get  between  the  belt  and  the  pulley.    This 

^^^dition  becomes  a  great  deal  more  aggravated  on  short  strokes 

*^ti   i^  ^Jq^  qjj  jQjjg  strokes,  and  even  at  times  I  have  seen  it  get 

^  IX)int  where  the  belts  would  smoke  terribly.     Any  one  who  has 

oo<i   and  watched  such  a  performance  and  observed  the  variation 

^"G  length  of  stroke  will  admit  that  no  practical  constant  can  be 
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found  which  will  be  correct  (or  all  conditions  and  for  all  lengths  of 
strokes. 

As  to  the  imaginary  length  of  a  perfect  stroke,  why  tiy  to  deter- 
mine on  this  imaginary ,  quantity  when  the  actual  quantity  can  be 
so  easily  ^ured?  Knowing  the  cutting  and  return  speed  and 
aasuming  there  is  no  loss  at  either  end,  we  have  the  actual  ideal  con- 
dition, which  is  the  theoretical  number  of  strokes  I  referred  to  in 
Table  1. 
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In  making  our  aluminum  pulleys  we  aim  to  get  as  close  to  this 
theoretical  or  ideal  stroke  as  possible,  and  just  how  near  we  have 
approached  this  condition  is  represented  by  the  efficiency  column, 
from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  no  one  constant  can  be  found  to  co\'er 
all  lengths  of  strokes  which  would  be  correct;  because  what  would 
be  correct  for  the  average  long  strokes  would  not  be  correct  for  the 
shorter  strokes.  A  graphical  diagram  such  as  is  shown  in  Mr. 
Barth's  Fig.  2  could  not  therefore  be  determined,  as  the  values  of  a 
would  I>p  variable  for  different -length  strokes. 
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I  cannot  see  that  Mr.  Barth's  contentions  are  at  all  well  founded, 
rmd  I  believe  if  he  will  carefully  analyze  the  practical  side  of  these 
oirits  he  will  agree  with  me  that  I  am  correct  in  what  I  have  said. 

Carl  G.  Barth.^  I  appreciate  fully  what  Mr.  Meier  says  in 
to  the  absurdity  of  my  contention  about  a  constant  imagi- 
overrun  for  very  short  strokes,  but  as  I  never  allow  any  planer 
>  rvm  on  such  absurdly  short  strokes,  it  did  not  occur  to  me  to 
^fiklify  my  statement,  as  I  have  now  done  in  correcting  my  discus- 
es r^.  However,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  have  too  often  demon- 
ra.t^d  that  my  contention  is  correct  for  all  practical  purposes,  to 
^  rn.it  that  there  is  any  misunderstanding  about  this  matter  on 
^y  part.  (For  nearly  eighteen  years  I  have  had  a  number  of  my 
la-rxcr-time  sHde  rules  in  successful  everyday  use,  and  they  are  all 
^^^d  on  my  contentions.)  Besides,  the  accompanying  plot  (Fig.  3) 
^  l:xis  experiments  clearly  shows  that  his  shortest  stroke  did  not 
^^^^rsely  influence  the  effective  pull  of  the  belt,  which,  in  fact, 
^^iic5ates  a  higher  effective  pull  on  the  shortest  stroke,  both  for  the 
^^t:~iron  pulle3rs  and  the  aluminum,  provided  any  reliance  can  be 
ia.ci^d  on  his  experimental  figures  in  Table  1.  I  may  also  say  in 
^^^  connection  that  I  certainly  cannot  approve  of  Mr.  Meier's  way 
*  fi^ring  the  theoretical  number  of  strokes  from  the  theoretical 
^^^^ds  40  and  90  ft.  It  savors  too  much  of  time  studies  that  give 
^ot^j^jjg  closer  than  0.1  min.  You  can  arrive  at  such  matters  by 
^^irect  methods  only. 

Ilegarding  the  power  question,  in  Par.  11  of  his  paper  Mr.  Meier 

^^Ves  the  unqualified  statement  that  the  aluminum  pulleys  show  a 

^avi^g  Qf  25  per  cent  in  power,  which,  taken  by  itself,  is  very  mis- 

Vending,  though  of  course  he  did  not  mean  it  in  that  way.     I  there- 

^^^  suggest  that  he  rewrite  it  something  like  the  following: 

*'ll  Table  2  also  shows,  what  we  should  expect  to  find,  some 
reduction  in  the  peak  load  on  the  motor  during  reversal,  namely 
25  per  cent,  with  the  aluminum  pulleys  as  against  the  cast-iron 
pulleys.'' 

^  Comments  on  the  author's  closure  contributed  to  The  Journal,  July  1917. 
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~^\^ER  one  billion  dollars  has  been  expended  in  the  last  two  and 
one-half  years  on  munitions,  an  entirely  new  product.  Before 
'I'ooeeding  with  the  discussion  of  financing  munitions  contracts,  a 
^Mr  genenJ  statistics  might  serve  to  drive  home  the  stupendous 
^i^ovmt  of  work  done  on  munitions  by  American  manufacturers  during 
*^  period. 

2    On  the  basis  of  30  cents  per  hour  for  labor,  the  number  of 

^orlcmen-hours  would  correspond  to  3,500,000,000.    Assuming  750 

^^^Idng  da3rs  for  two  and  a  half  years,  this  represents  the  employment 

^^  4,444,444  workmen,  which  would  support  a  population  of  about 

^»OO0,000  people,  or  20  per  cent  of  the  estimated  population  of  this 

country. 

3  There  have  been  about  16,000,000  three-inch  high-explosive 
&nd  shrapnel  shells  manufactured  in  the  United  States  during  this 
period.  The  gross  shipping  weight  was  25  lb.  each,  or  a  total  weight 
of  400,000,000  lb.,  which,  if  shipped  in  carload  lots  of  50,000  lb.  per 
car,  would  require  8000  cars  or  200  freight  trains  of  40  cars  each. 

4  With  this  material  handled  ten  times  on  an  average  from  raw 
0iaterial  to  finished  product,  the  car  requirements  would  be  80,000, 
or  2000  trains.  This  would  make  a  continuous  train  reaching  from 
New  York  to  Chicago,  or  1000  miles  in  length. 

5  A  large  part  of  these  shipments  have  been  made  in  less  than 
50,000  lb.  to  the  car,  and  many  shipments  have  been  made  by  express, 
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and  it  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  this  work  alone  has  requires 
miles  of  freight  cars  to  transport  all  materials. 

6  If  we  assume  a  train  headway  of  one  hour,  or  24  trains  pe 
the  time  required  to  ship  this  material  over  one  trunk  line  in  one 
tion  would  be  about  900  days,  or  two  and  one-half  years, 
trains  going  in  both  directions  at  the  same  intenral,  450  days,  • 
and  one-fourth  years,  would  be  requited. 

7  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  transportation  o 
materials,  explosives,  clothing,  arms,  rifle  cartridges,  supplies 
shipped  abroad. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FINANCING 

8  The  manufacture  of  munitions  is  a  strictly  engineering  | 
sition  in  which  the  functions  of  the  engineer  dominate.  Had 
neering  methods  been  employed  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  wc 
the  past  two  years,  instead  of  "comer  grocery"  methods  of  b 
down  in  price  for  the  sake  of  letting  the  contract  at  an  advanti 
figure,  the  profits  in  many  cases  would  have  been  far  in  excess  ol 
they  are  today. 

9  Few  people  realize  the  penetration  of  financing  into  the 
and  sinew  of  our  national  existence.  In  the  daily  routine  of  life 
the  majority  of  people  receiving  a  stipulated  income  by  the  day, 
month  or  year,  the  intricacies  and  risks  involved  by  those  pio^ 
the  money  to  pay  this  inc<Hne  are  seldom  if  ever  thought  of. 

10  The  forces  set  in  motion  by  signing  a  contract,  large  or : 
penetrate  and  accelerate  industrial  and  natural  resources. 

11  In  the  last  two  years  wonderful  progress  has  been  nu 
the  development  of  resources  hitherto  thought  to  be  remote 
accessible,  and  the  education  and  training  of  men  in  the  allic 
dustries  have  developed  at  a  rate  heretofore  unknown.  Wb 
sudden  development?  Why  such  an  exhibition  of  human  ei 
both  mental  and  physical?  It  was  dire  necessity,  and  nee 
knew  no  master. 

12  Money  or  currency  is  the  visible  medium  of  exchangei 
there  is  no  money  or  other  recognised  medium  of  exchange, 
resorts  to  primitive  methods  and  fights  for  existenee. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  FINANCING 

13  With  the  advent  of  contracts  amounting  to  miHioni 
manufacturers,  if  any,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  fully  reali» 
time  that  would  be  required  to  deliver  the  materials.  Not  onl^ 
the  amounts  involved  were  staggering.     It  has  now  become  gusIi 
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to  oonyerae  in  terms  of  millions  of  dollars  instead  of  dollars  and  cents. 
Further,  the  difficulties  of  the  problems,  such  as  sub-contractoiSr  fail- 
ing to  perform,  the  increased  cost  and  difficulty  of  transportation,  the 
obtaining  of  tools,  equipment,  materials,  and  labor  for  the  fulfillment 
of  tiiese  contracts,  were  not  anticipated. 

14  With  these  conditions,  which  are  now  in  retrospect,  many 
industries  are  charging  off  deficits  of  considerable  size  to  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  Few  have  made  fair  profits. 
Some  have  made  abnormal  profits. 

15  With  the  foregoing  as  a  matter  of  history,  the  question  as  to 
how  the  allied  nations,  obtained  their  credit  would  be  extraneous  to 
the  subject.  This  brings  the  question  before  us  for  discussion  as 
to  how  Ite  contractor  is  to  receive  his  money  promptly  and  regularly 
for  his  work. 

16  It  is  su$cient  f or  the  manufacturer  to  know  that  the  work 
which  he  is  to  do  will  be  regularly  and  promptly  paid  for,  and  any 
risks  taken  by  him  to  produce  in  quantity  within  the  time  i^)ecified 
are  to  be  amj^  protected  by  an  advance  of  money  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  preparation. 

17  Undoubtedly  the  cause  of  failures  in  the  deUvery  of  munitions 
oi  suffident  quantity  within  the  time  specified,  is  directly  traceaUe 
to  the  lack  of  judgment  .in  the  amount  of  money  d^ooanded  as  ad- 
vatice  pa3rment,  combined  with  a  lack  of  business  and  financial 
management. 

18  If  we  review  carefully  the  ratio  of  the  amounts  advanced  to 
the  total  amount  of  the  contract  and  its  time  of  completion,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  no  case  has  a  sufficient  advance  been  made  to  enable 
the  contractor  to  finance  this  work  on  the  same  basis  as  he  would 
adopt  in  the  conduct  of  his  regular  business. 

WHAT   IS   FINANCING? 

19  Financing  is  providing  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  adequate  and 

opportune  quantities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  object  desired. 

Where  ready  cash  is  not  available,  the  usual  way  of  providing  the 

coin  of  the  realm  is  by  the  issue  of  mortgages,  bonds  or  notes,  which 

are  papers  promising  to  pay  at  maturity  the  amounts  advanced,  with 

interest  of-  course  for  the  use  of  the  money,  payable  at  specified 

periods  during  the  time  for  which  the  loan  is  made. 

20    All  mortgages,  bonds  or  notes  must  have  tangible  and  prefer- 
ential security,  rights,  etc.     These  principles  cover  the  salient  points 
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necessaiy  for  a  government,  corporation  or  individual  to  obtain  the 
necessaiy  amount  of  money  to  pay  for  the  object  to  be  obtained. 

21  Documents  given  by  the  party  wishing  to  obtain  the  object 
(called  the  Owner  or  Purchaser)  to  the  party  who  is  to  provide  tiie 
object  (called  the  Contractor  or  Vendor)  are  in  the  form  of  leases, 
contracts,  or  purchase  orders,  supplemented  by  specifications  and 
drawings,  or  samples  of  the  object  desired. 

22  Prior  to  the  signing  and  exchange  of  these  documents,  the 
money  which  the  purchaser  wishes  to  use  to  attain  his  object  has  been 
provided.  Upon  the  signing  and  exchange  of  these  documents,  the 
details  are  planned  for  distributing  this  mcmey  in  adequate  and 
opportune  quantities  in  order  that  the  object  to  be  attained  may  be 
completed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the  contractor  provided  with 
sufficient  funds  to  promptly  and  efficiently  complete  his  work. 

23  If  a  purchase  order  or  contract  exceeds  a  certain  amount  and 
covers  a  definite  period  of  time,  a  bond  is  required  in  order  to  pioteet 
the  purchaser. 

24  On  large  munitions  contracts,  the  bonds  of  sub-oontractors 
are  marshalled  by  the  general  contractor  and  deposited  as  secmritj. 
This  is  to  indemnify  the  purchaser  against  loss.  In  fact,  the  bond  is 
the  purchaser's  insurance  to  secure  him  against  failure  to  complete 
the  woik  or  the  dissipation  of  moneys  paid  by  the  purchaser  to  the 
contractor  as  an  advance  pa3nnent.  A  bond  is  also  required  by  thoae 
financing  the  work. 

ADVANCE  PAYMENTS 

1  When  and  how  met 

2  Amount  in  percentage  of  the  totiJ  amount  of  the  contract 

3  Rate  of  liquidation 

4  Interest  charges. 

PAYMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT 

1  When  to  be  met.    Depends  on: 

a  Resources  of  contractor 

b  Volume  and  rate  of  delivery  of  material 

c  General  progress  of  work 

d  Complete  information. 

2  Amount  of  payments: 

a  Purchase  value  less  a  certain  peroentage  fcir 
serve  or  adjustment  at  end  of  oontnMSt 

b  A  purchase  value  or  agreed  amount  to 
advanced  payments. 
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3  Types  of  payments: 

a  Sight  draft,  check,  notes  or  bonds. 

FINAL  PATHBNTS  AND  ADJUSTMENTS 

1  Adjustment  of  percentage  held  back  on  part  payments 

2  Adjustment  of  debits  and  credits  during  the  progress  of  the 
contract 

3  Types  of  funds: 
a  Notes,  bonds,  sight  drafts,  checks. 

DISCUSSION  OF  ADVANCB  PATHBNTS 

In  manufacturing  and  contracting  requirements  it  is  a  well- 
fact  that  from  three  to  five  turnovers  of  inventory  per  year 

^^ssential  to  a  reasonable  profit. 

^te  Large  contracts  have  been  let  on  the  basis  of  a  ten<4nonths' 
t^"%^ery  in  which  the  advance  exacted  was  14  per  cent,  and  this  in 

face  of  the  fact  that  the  work  was  entirely  new,  the  detailed  re- 
^s^^ments  unknown,  and  nothing  of  the  magnitude  had  ever  been 
S^^rtaken  in  this  country  prior  to  March  1015. 

27  The  general  contractor,  on  a  large  munitions  contract,  has 
T>iovide  in  turn  advances  not  only  to  the  sub-contractor  but  he 
^^t  also  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  market,  and  oftentimes 
^  materials  long  before  they  are  required.  He  has  also  to  meet 
-  payments  for  materials  of  sub-contractors  furnished  long  in  ad- 
here of  the  time  they  are  to  be  used.  Then,  again,  contracts  have 
'^tzi  let  to  some  small  concerns  which  have  failed  to  fulfill  the  require- 
■^ts  of  the  contract.  This  also  applies  to  the  larger  sub-contractors 
i  »  as  has  been  the  cas^,  it  is  necessary  for  the  general  contractor, 
^Tder  to  protect  himself,  to  take  control  of  the  entire  properties  of 
'  sub-contractor  on  an  entirely  different  basis  and  under  entirely 
^^rent  conditions.  This  involves  delays  not  ordinarily  estimated 
^le  contemplation  of  the  work  to  be  done. 

28  A  further  necessity  for  ample  and  proper  financing  during 
^  progress  of  the  contract,  is  that  assembling  contractors  be  sup- 
^d  with  a  sufficient  number  of  component  parts  of  proper  quality 
^rder  to  complete  the  work. 

29  It  is  quite  possible  (in  fact,  it  has  happened)  that  manu- 
'^turers  of  component  parts  have  held  up  shipments  awaiting  pay- 
^ts  on  their  materials.  To  my  knowledge  this  has  involved  at 
MTerent  times  delays  in  the  completion  of  work  valued  at  from  one 
0  three  million  dollars  over  a  period  of  time  of  from  two  to  five  weeks. 
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which,  if  figured  on  the  basis  of  six  per  cent,  would  mean  a  loss  to 
the  general  contractor  of  from  $4000  to  $12,000  in  interest  charges 
alone. 

30  But,  beyond  all  of  this  is  the  demoralising  effect  on  a  sub- 
contractor and  the  discouragement  which  he  experiences.  This 
reacts  upon  the  organization,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  enthusiasm 
and  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  plant  have  ra^ndly  deteriorated. 

31  Then,  again,  the  question  of  financing  depends  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  government  with  which  the  general  contractor  is 
dealing.  With  some  there  is  no  trouble,  and  businesslike  methods 
are  used  in  the  handling  of  all  financial  transactions.  There  are 
others,  however,  that  are  exceedingly  troublesome  and  irregular  in 
meeting  their  financial  obligations  and,  while  they  are  good  for  the 
money  obligated,  the  irregularity  and  slowness  of  payments  often- 
times creates  suspicion  and  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer, 
with  a  corresponding  demoralization. 

32  After  an  observation  and  experience  of  two  years  in  this  worii, 
the  writer  feek  safe  in  assuming  that  an  advance  of  at  least  25  per 
cent  is  necessary  and  33i  per  cent  would  leave  a  margin  <A  safety, 
with  good  management. 

33  It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  this  amount  be  paid  upcm  the 
fflgning  of  the  contract,  but  it  should  be  available  for  use  should 
occasion  require. 

34  The  rate  at  which  advance  payments  should  be  liquidated 
is  a  matter  which  can  only  be  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of  the  case 
in  hand.  A  good  rule  to  follow  is  to  deduct  from  each  invoice  the 
same  percentage  of  this  invoice  as  would  liquidate  the  advance  pay- 
ment upon  the  completion  of  the  contract.  It  is  eustomaryy  in  some 
contracts,  to  deduct  an  additional  ten  per  cent  as  an  adjustment  fund 
to  protect  the  purchaser  at  the  completion  of  the  contract. 

35  Interest  charges  are  sometimes  demanded  on  advance  pay- 
ments, but  the  usual  practice  is  to  dispense  with  this  charge. 

PAYMENTS  ON  ACCOUNT 

36  Payments  on  account  depend  on  the  resources  of  the  con- 
tractor, volume  of  business,  rate  and  quality  of  materials  delivered^ 
general  progress  of  the  work,  and  complete  audit  information  as  to 
the  financial  condition  of  the  contractor. 

37  The  amounts  of  these  payments  are  generally  made  on  the 
invoice  value  of  the  materials  shipped,  less  deductions  for  the  liquida- 
tions of  the  advance  payments  and  insurance  to  the  purchaser. 
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;  The  types  of  payments  usually  made  are  either  cash  on  re- 
of  the  bill  of  lading  or  sight  draft;  or  settlements  at  certain 
id  periods,  either  by  the  week,  semi-monthly  or  monthly;  some- 
,  thirty  days  from  the  receipt  of  the  invoice,  bills  of  lading  or 
3tors'  certificates. 

f  Where  the  financial  standing  of  the  company  is  such  as 
es  it  to  have  cash  on  hand  or  available  to  conduct  its  business, 
ents  are  taken  in  bonds  or  short-term  notes  of  the  government 
hich  the  work  is  being  done. 

FINAL  PAYMBNTB 

)  Final  payments  should  be  made  as  promptly  as  possible  upon 
)mpletion  of  the  contract.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in  the  majority 
itracts,  to  make  these  final  payments  promptly,  as  it  oftentimes 
sres  the  adjustment  of  debits  and  credits  for  expenses  on  the  part 
e  contractor  and  rejected  work  or  spoiled  materials  on  account 
3  purchaser.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a  prompt 
ttment,  that  a  close  check  be  kept  on  the  progress  of  the  work 
stages  and  a  clear  and  definite  method  of  maintaining  records 
pt  by  both  purchaser  and  contractor. 

The  types  of  funds  used  in  final  payments  are  the  same  as 
used  for  payments  on  account. 
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nPHE  task  of  organizing  a  plant  to  undertake  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  is  one  of  many  factors.  In  fact,  organizing  involves 
all  of  the  items  in  the  general  list:  specifications,  materials,  deogn* 
ing,  limits,  gages,  inspecting,  etc.  The  general  success  oi  the  under- 
taking is  dependent  upon  the  perfection  of  the  working  organisationi 
upon  the  selection  and  installation  of  adequate  machineB  and  other 
tools,  and  upon  the  careful  planning  of  the  work,  which  is  not  limitAH 
to  that  within  the  shop  alone  but  involves  a  consideration  of  the 
market,  the  purchase  and  delivery  of  supplies. 

2  The  financing  accomplished,  the  task  of  organizing  comes  next 
in  order.  Their  work  done,  the  financial  backers  of  the  undertaking 
become  impatient  to  see  deliveries  made  because  of  their  failure  to 
understand  the  mechanical  and  hmnan  problems  in  the  task  cl  or- 
ganizing, and  a  net  loss  is  the  result  of  insufficient  time  being  allowed 
for  perfecting  the  working  organization,  equipping  for  and  planning 
the  work.  Haste  makes  waste  in  most  affairs  and  it  is  not  the  ex- 
ception here.  A  premature  beginning  may  result  in  an  encounter 
with  conditions  which  will  mean  an  entire  revamping  ot  the  whole 
scheme  —  conditions  which  would  have  been  determined  and  pro- 
vided for  had  sufficient  time  been  given  for  careful  planning  and 
making  schedules  complete  in  every  detail  from  start  to  finish. 

3  It  is  quite  essential  that  an  organization  for  the  manufacture 
of  munitions  be  built  around  a  nucleus  of  men  who  have  had  ezperi* 
ence  either  in  munition  making  or  in  work  of  an  allied  ehaiBeter. 
With  such  a  group  as  a  basis  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  {dace  new 
men  and  ramify  the  organization  into  the  various  departmoits  and 
divisions,  each  properly  correlated  with  the  other.    It  should  be  ao 
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arranged  that  each  department  acts  as  a  unit  within  itself  and  attends 
to  but  one  thing,  such,  for  instance,  as  manufacturing  the  shrapnel 
time  fuse  and  that  alone. 

4  Many  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  can  not  only 
be  as  well  done  by  women  as  by  men  but  are  better  done  by  female 
help.  These  operations  are  such  as  involve  light  delicate  work  re- 
quiring deftness  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  fingers.  Therefore 
such  work  should  be  segregated  at  every  opportunity  and  the  organi- 
zation be  made  to  include  the  requisite  number  of  women. 

5  The  work  to  be  accomplished  is  first  revealed  by  the  specifica- 
tions submitted.  Conferences  between  the  engineers  and  shop  fore« 
men  should  be  held  at  frequent  intervals  as  the  planning  and  schedul- 
ing progresses  in  accordance  with  the  results  demanded  by  the  speci- 
cations,  and  the  whole  problem  should  in  this  way  be  thoroughly 
"threshed  over." 

6  This  problem  of  organizing  is  closely  bound  up  with  that  of 
equipment.  The  condition  of  the  machinery  market  and  the  urgency 
of  the  contract  will  determine  largely  the  type  of  machines  installed. 
In  every  case,  where  possible,  automatic  or  semi-automatic  machines 
should  be  given  preference  in  order  to  get  maximum  accuracy  with  a 
minimum  skill  requirement  on  the  part  of  the  operators.  This  re- 
duces materially  the  losses  due  to  error  of  the  individual.  Careful 
consideration  should  be  given  to  every  detail  of  the  manufacture,  a 
thorough  time  study  made,  and  the  most  logical  sequence  of  opera- 
tions worked  up  and  scheduled  before  decisions  are  made  as  to  the 
types  of  machines  to  be  installed.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed 
upon  this  feature,  for  any  changes  it  may  be  necessary  to  effect  after 
the  machines  have  been  ordered  will  result  either  in  considerable  loss 
or  inefficient  manufacture.  Grouping  of  the  machines  should  also  be 
gone  into  very  carefully  to  avoid  unnecessary  handling  between 
successive  operations. 

7  Great  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  the  necessity  for  a  well- 
organized  and  well-equipped  tool  room.  It  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  have  an  unstinted  supply  of  gages,  jigs,  machine  fixtures  and 
other  special  tools,  for  these  are  needed  in  great  number  in  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions.  They  are,  in  fact,  indispensable  to  the  success- 
ful quantity  production  of  accurate  work. 

8  Also,. upon  the  inspection  department  will  depend  the  proper 
utilization  of  the  gages  supplied  by  the  tool  room  —  in  other  words, 
the  inspection  department  and  the  tool  room  are  links  in  the  same 
highly  important  chain  of  accuracy.     A  carefully  organized  inspection 
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force  must  check  the  product  not  only  at  the  end  but  at  each  sue 
sive  stage  of  manufacture.  The  product  must  be  checked  not  c 
for  variations  in  dimensions  but  for  chemical  and  physical  proper 
as  well.  The  personnel  of  the  inspection  force  is  of  the  utmost 
portance,  for  it  is  quite  unwise  to  give  the  power  of  rejection  t 
group  of  uninformed  inspectors  who  are  lacking  in  judgment.  I 
if  power  to  reject  be  withheld  the  inspection  force  might  well  be 
tirely  dispensed  with. 

9  Other  points  of  interest  in  this  general  connection  may 
found  in  the  writer's  paper  on  The  Mobilisation  of  Material  i 
Industrial  Resources,  read  before  the  Ekigineers'  Society  of  West 
Pennsylvania  on  May  31,  1916. 
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field  of  this  paper  is  limited  to  a  study  of  the  organization 
found  effective  in  plants  turning  out  projectiles  particularly  of 
t*ie  smaller  types.  I  have  approached  this  subject  from  the  view- 
^^^^^^t;  of  a  manufacturer  already  engaged  in  a  metal-working  busi- 
^^®®>  and  have  tried  to  suggest  some  of  the  factors  which  he  should 
^^^J^sider  if  he  expects  to  produce  projectiles.  Assuming  that  the 
°^^^5^uf acturer  has  ample  financial  resources,  adequate  equipment,  a 
f^^^^actory  source  of  raw  materials,  etc.,  what  type  of  an  organiza- 
^^J^  is  essential  to  the  successful  production  of  munitions;  and 
^^ttong  the  various  kinds  of  munitions,  what  articles  can  the  par- 
^o\il3j  plant  produce  economically? 

2  Much  time  and  effort  will  be  wasted  if  this  double  process  of 
^^l^ction  is  not  given  attention.    The  characteristic  optimism  and 

oixfidence  of  the  American  manufacturer,  coupled  with  the  strong 

^sire  to  be  of  service  to  his  country,  or  to  make  money,  lead  many 

^^^^^  into  making  persistent  efforts  to  get  munitions  contracts  which 

^"^^d,  logically,  go  to  firms  of  an  entirely  different  character  and 

^^^ilities. 

3  Before  looking  for  a  munition  contract,  there  should  be  an 

"^J^est  self-analysis  to  clearly  define  the  fundamental  qualities  on 

^'«\ich  the  success  of  the  existing  organization  is  based.    It  isn't  a 

^^^tion  of  "can  my  shop  produce  this  piece?'*  but  "can  it  make 

t^8  piece  as  well  and  as  economically  as  anyone  else?" 

4    Many  firms  having  a  good  manufacturing  organization  will 

t^l  that  they  require  only  a  little  additional  equipment.    To  these 

people  I  say,  "Beware!"    Three  years  ago  they  might  have  had  as 

good  a  chance  of  success  as  any  one,  but  today  they  will  have  to  com- 
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pete  with  the  firms  which  have  not  only  the  organization  but  t 
proper  equipment  as  well. 

5    On  the  other  hand,  they  may  have  a  general  equipment  whi 
can  be  adapted  to  munitions,  but  their  shop  and  executive  o: 
tion  may  not  be  trained  to  think  and  act  along  the  lines  of  a 
mass  production.    And  here  again  I  say,   "Beware!''    Difficul 
slow,  and  expensive  though  it  may  seem  to  start  from  nothing  an 
equip  a  complete  munitions  plant,  it  is  much  more  difficult,  slow,  an 
expensive  to  develop  and  get  into  effective  operation  the  organiiatio 
which  will  make  this  kind  of  a  business  successful. 


HABIT  AND  TRADITION  LACKING   Ix\   MUNITIONS  MANUFACTURE 

6  We  turn  with  pride  to  our  great  industries  —  the  steel  co- 
poration,  our  railroads,  etc.  —  and  feel  that  certainly  the  Amen 
genius  and  ability  which  has  made  them  possible  can  turn  out  uj 
limited  quantities  of  shells.    And  so  they  can,  if  they  have  time.    IT 
fortunately  for  the  manufacturer,  this  element  of  time  is  of  t 
greatest  importance  to  the  fighting  units.    The  advantage  lies  wL 
the  side  which  first  gets  the  necessary  supplies. 

7  The  big,  centralized  organizations  are  the  result  of  a 
process  of  evolution  and  while  their  working  force  may  be  constan 
changing,  one  finds  that  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  work 
maintained,  and  it  is  this  force  —  habit  and  tradition  —  which, 
entirely  lacking  in   the   munitions   business.    To   produce 
economically,  this  force  must  be  generated  in  and  by  the  organi 
tion,  which  means  embodying  in  that  organization  a  certain  pro; 
tion  of  picked  men,  chosen  because  they  possess  these  habits,  or 
because  of  their  versatility  and  training,  can  quickly  acquire  t! 
Such  men  are  not  easy  to  find,  and  the  time  it  would  take  to 
enough  of  them  together  in  one  place  to  make  a  large  organisati 
successful  is  almost  a  fatal  handicap. 

8  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  success  would 
obtained  by  comparatively  small  units  specializing  in  one  type  or 
munitions.    One  may  say,  "Why  not  have  a  big  shop  department--*^ 
alized,  with  a  case  shop  here,  a  shell  shop  there,  time  fuses  or  priper^ 
in  another  section,  etc.?"    Theoretically,  this  would  be  all  right,  but^ 

if  one  studios  the  organizations  which  have  tried  this  in  the  past  few 
years,  he  will  find  a  tremendous  amount  of  lost  time,  effort,  and 
money.  In  other  industries  where  this  principle  has  been  sucoeas- 
fuUy  developed,  I  l)olieve  there  will  l>e  found  quite  a  percentage  of 
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L  in  each  division  who  have  grown  gray-haired  with  years  of 
^ce  along  that  particular  line. 

d  This  condition  does  not  obtain  today  with  respect  to  the 
utions  business.  Before  the  present  year  the  firms  manufacturing 
l^^ctiles  in  the  United  States  were  very  few,  and  there  is  a  very 
t;^  field  from  which  to  draw  either  workmen  or  executives  ''skilled 
lx€  art."  The  orders  placed  by  our  Government  outside  of  its 
L  arsenals  were  so  small  that  even  at  the  high  figures  paid  they 
c^ed  no  attractions  to  anyone  to  develop  a  business  along  these 
3-  As  a  rule,  the  training  in  the  arsenals  has  not  fitted  men  Jbo 
Ixice  the  best  results  under  our  existing  industrial  conditions,  and 
tx«  present  time  the  arsenals  are  not  letting  any  of  their  good  men 
c^way.  In  general,  the  attitude  of  the  War  Department  has  not 
c^xuraged  the  development  of  this  industry  except  in  the  case  of  a 

xnanufacturers  as  mentioned  above.  The  result  is  that  there  is  a 
1^  limited  field  from  which  to  draw  either  workmen  or  executives 
t^  experience  in  this  kind  of  work. 

XO  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturer  must  build 
Oiganization  around  such  of  his  men  as  possess  the  proper  habits 
^   training,  and  they  in  turn  will  have  to  see  to  the  development  of 

xnanufactiuing  units.  Here,  again,  large  and  complicated  units 
^^ot  develop  rapidly  and  in  them  mistakes  are  tremendously  ex- 
^^ve  and  slow  to  correct. 

XI  The  manufacturer  should  therefore  take  stock  of  his  organi- 
i^^n  carefully.  If  it  does  not  contain  men  whose  habits  of  thought 
I-  training  are  consistent  with  specialization  of  processes  and  mass 
Auction,  it  lacks  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  successful  munition 
»::iufacture. 

ADAP^BILITY   OF  PLANT  TO   PRODUCT 

112  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  organization  is  of  this  type,  he 
^Vild  look  carefully  over  the  wide  range  of  articles  classified  as 
^^tions  and  select  something  which  is  as  similar  as  possible  to  his 
rvilar  product  in  size,  material,  and  general  nature. 

13  We  hear  of  gray-iron  foundries  making  strenuous  efforts  to 
ti  contracts  for  producing  cartridge  cases,  when  the  nearest  thing 
^  have  to  a  press  is  a  plate-molding  machine,  and  <bhey  never  had 
^  opportunity  of  running  to  capacity  on  a  single  pattern  for  more 
^^  a  few  days  at  a  time.  Needless  to  say,  if  such  people  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  contract,  it  is  almost  certain  to  prove  an 
^nsive  failure  for  them  and  may  result  in  a  serious  shortage  of 
supplies  for  the  fighting  line. 
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DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE   ORGANIZATION 

14  Assuming  now  that  there  is  an  organization  which  is  accu&- 
tomed  to  specialization  and  that  a  type  of  munitions  adapted  to  tt^c 
available  equipment  has  been  selected,  what  subdivision  should  bx 
made  in  the  organization  and  what  functions  should  be  perfonned  b>^ 
each? 

15  In  the  first  place,  it  is  futile  to  try  to  handle  a  projectile  d.^ 
partment  as  an  appendage  to  some  other  part  of  the  business.  It  is 
a  business  in  itself  and  its  success  or  failure  will  probably  depend  «Z3d 
the  completeness  with  which  every  detail  is  worked  out  and  check^xl. 

16  This  is  a  product  in  which  duplication  inside  exceedinsty 
small  limits  is  essential.    Moreover,  if  one  agrees  with  the  theory    of 
specialization  mentioned  above,  the  type  of  munitions  manufactur'^ed 
will  be  limited  to  a  few  pieces,  or  even  to  a  single  piece,  of  the 
nature.    The  size  of  the  order  should  be  large  enough  so  that 
the  smallest  working  unit  —  man  or  machine  —  can  be  employ^o<i 
constantly  on  the  same  operation.    Under  such  conditions  no 
is  so  small  but  that  it  pays  to  give  it  careful  attention.    Every  motm 
will  be  repeated  many  times  an  hour  and  the  expense  due  to  tri 
losses  will  soon  reach  large  proportions.    Realizing  this  and  know^ 
that  this  is  a  temporary  business,  many  firms  have  gone  outside 
their  regular  force  and  employed  special  managers  to  look  after  tb 
projectile  manufacture.    This  has  been  their  sole  function  and   ^ 
arrangement  was  terminated  when  the  order  was  completed. 

17  The  internal  mechanism  of  the  organization,  then,  mi^^ 
classified  somewhat  as  follows: 

I  General  Service  Department 

II  Diplomatic  Staff 

III  Production  Department 

IV  Inspection  Department. 

I  General  Service  Department 

18  Under  the  General  Service  Department  we  find 
a  Records  and  accounting  (with  special  prominence  give 

control  of  manufacture  rather  than  to  details  cl 

finding) 
6  Purchasing  and  stores  organization 
c  Designing,  drafting  and  experimental  development 
d  Protection  and  safety  (with  special  reference  to  destruo 

by  representatives  of  the  enemy's  government  and  to    "^^ 

safeguarding  of  unskilled  workers). 
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I  With  reference  to  these  general  departments,  it  may  be  safe 
odify  our  general  principle  of  entirely  separate  organizations, 
her  or  not  these  departments  are  combined  with  the  existing 
*tments  employed  in  similar  work  will  depend  somewhat  on  the 
ae  of  the  work  both  in  the  normal  business  and  in  the  munition 
act,  as  well  as  on  the  physical  layout  of  the  plant.    In  most 

it  is  possible  so  to  plan  that  this  work  will  follow  the  practice 
oped  for  the  regular  business  and  can  be  absorbed  by  the  de- 
aents  already  doing  this  kind  of  work. 
)    With  reference  to  the  purchase  and  stores  of  the  department 

are  no  special  features  which  differ  to  any  radical  degree  from 
ary  practice. 

II  Diplomatic  Staff 

I  While  this  organization  will  be  small,  it  is  none  the  less  im- 
^nt.  If  the  munitions  are  for  a  foreign  government,  there  will 
ubtedly  be  foreign  representatives  stationed  at  the  plant  as 
(rers.  These  men  are  not  accustomed  to  our  methods.  Their 
eramcnt  is  entirely  different  from  the  people  we  are  ordinarily 
ing.  Possibly  they  do  not  speak  our  language.  If  sufficient 
ition  is  given  to  them  and  their  points  of  contact  with  the  or- 
lation  are  limited  as  far  as  possible  to  a  few  chosen  men,  it  will  be 

1  easier  to  reach  a  practical  working  basis  and  to  prevent  ex- 
ve  and  often  unnecessary  misunderstandings  and  delays. 

2  This  department  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  receivers 
rovided  with  the  information  they  desire  and  that  it  is  presented 
em  in  such  a  way  that  they  get  a  correct  impression  of  the  con- 
ns. If  they  appreciate  the  difficulties  which  may  be  arising  and 
.ction  the  organization  is  taking  to  eliminate  causes  of  trouble, 
turally  affects  their  attitude  toward  the  plant. 

I  The  diplomatic  staff  sees  to  it  that  any  instructions  issued 
le  receivers  are  transmitted  to  the  proper  department  so  that 
go  into  effect. 

i  Through  this  department  the  shop  can  approach  the  re- 
rs  for  information  or  rulings  on  conditions  which  may  not  be 

• 

5  Even  in  the  cases  of  work  for  our  own  Government,  I  believe 
a  department  is  advisable.  The  fewer  people  who  have  official 
ions  with  these  receivers,  the  less  the  chance  of  contradictory 
uctions  or  of  false  or  unnecessary  information  or  misunderstand- 
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III  Production  Department 

26  Under  the  Production  Department  come 

a  Maintenance  of  equipment 
b  Operation  of  equipment 
c  Selection  and  training  of  workmen 
d  Tool  and  gage  production 

6  Establishment  and  operation  of  wage-payment  and  pen 
syBtems. 

This  department  is  responsible  for  maintaining  production  an* 
veloping  economy,  and  has  full  control  of  all  agencies  which 
directly  on  the  operation  of  equipment. 

27  Maintenance  of  equipment  has  been  included  under  thi 
partment  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  brings  the  time  element  of  re 
largely  under  its  control.  Much  loss  of  production  can  be  av^ 
by  a  careful  and  frequent  inspection  of  machines  and  transmii 
A  few  hours  in  adjusting  may  save  days  of  shutdown  later. 
second,  because  the  men  who  make  up  the  maintenance  cie^ 
usually  the  general  group  of  millwrights  who  see  to  the  locatioi 
moving  of  equipment,  which  again  is  a  direct  corollary  of  proda< 
When  breakdowns  occur,  operations  have  to  be  readjusted,  anc 
often  more  economical  to  take  an  idle  machine  out  of  a  battery 
replace  with  a  spare  than  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  product, 
work  is  obviously  up  to  the  repair  gang. 

28  In  this  connection  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  twenty 
per  day  is  about  the  economical  limit  to  run  machines  under  the 
ditions  of  forced  production  usual  on  this  work.    The  extra 
hours  for  repairs  is  most  excellent  insurance. 

29  Because  of  vital  relation  to  production  the  tool  and 
manufacturing  department  is  made  a  part  of  the  produetioQ  c 
organization.  I  say  tool  and  gage  manMfadunng  department  in 
of  tool  room  advisedly,  for  it  has  to  be  a  real  manufacturing  dc 
ment  with  the  demand  for  flat  cutters,  boring  bars  and  heavj 
plies  of  special  tools  which  immediately  occurs  when  one  stai 
reach  maximum  output  on  single-operation  machines. 

30  It  is  often  possible  to  put  through  really  good^fliied  n 
facturing  orders  for  individual  special  tools,  such  as  flat  cutten 
and  even  establish  bonus  or  piece  rates  for  thdr  produetioii. 
cause  of  the  quantity  needed  and  possibility  of  standardinttM 
such  work,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  tool-ro(Hn  atmos! 
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ai^<i  tiabits  of  work.  The  good  tool  maker  is  not  as  a  rule  a  produc- 
tiorx  xnan  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get  a  tool  room  into  the  spirit  of 
^^^T^  vifacturing.  This  is  not  so  true,  however,  of  the  gage  and  tool- 
deai^5;iiing  department,  which  has  been  placed  under  (c)  of  the  General 
ce  Department. 


TRAINING   MACHINE  OPERATORS 

1    Having  given  the  production  chief  the  means  of  supplying 
^^rorking  force  with  equipment  to  use,  we  turn  to  a  study  of 
th.^   ^^orkers. 

S2    Because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  skilled  mechanics,  it  has 

necessary  to  develop  that  type  of  an  organization  which  can 

pi'odxice  results  with  the  average  workman  in  the  shortest  possible 

tuxx^.    This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  well  to  subdivide  the 

^l>^ir:ations  into  simple  elements  and  eliminate  complex  machines. 

kuse  of  the  very  nature  of  the  class  of  workmen  available,  it  is 

to  make  the  most  out  of  a  continually  changing  force. 

has  been  done  successfully  by  selecting  from  the  better  grade  of 

a  class  which  might  be  called  tool  setters  or  machine  starters,  and 

them  charge  of  a  battery  of  machines.    It  is  their  duty  to 

the  workman  all  he  is  capable  of  learning  and  to  see  that  any 

^^^^^cJitions  resulting  in  loss  of  quaUty  or  production  from  the  direct 

l^^i^tion  of  the  machines,  due  to  the  operator  or  tools,  are  remedied. 

^^^i^  builds  up  a  secondary  line  of  defence,  as  it  were,  and  it  is  possible 

j^  ^ievelop  a  fairly  permanent  organization  of  this  kind  of  men.     Be- 

^^^*^c3  these  machine  starters  come  the  group  foremen,   assistant 

^I>^rintendents,  etc. 

33    The  method  of  wage  payment  for  all  these  men  is  immaterial 

^^'X^-vided  a  maximum  incentive  is  given  to  each  man.     Personally,  I 

in  favor  of  a  thorough  piece-work  system  as  it  is  simple  for  the 

"kman  to  understand  and  not  expensive  to  operate.     However, 

•xnium  or  bonus  plans  are  all  right  if  the  rewards  are  immediate. 

.  -  setting  of  standards  is  an  important  part  of  the  wage  basis  and 

^^  opportunities  for  the  competent  operation  and  time-study  man  are 

^^^derful.    He,  too,  is  part  of  the  production  chief's  organization. 

34    In  this  connection,  while  in  general  the  theory  of  penalties  is 

desirable,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  a  good  balance  wheel  to  the 

^^^•Xtmuous  insistence  put  on  production,  especially  where  the  work- 

"51  are  not  trained  in  the  true  spirit  of  machine-shop  existence  and 

^^    ^n  are  only  transients  with  very  Uttle  interest  in  the  quality  of 

^^sir  work. 
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IV  Inspection  Department 

35  The  work  of  the  Inspection  Department  comprises 

a  Inspection  of  operations 
b  Intermediate  inspection 
c  Final  inspection. 

36  To  some  it  may  seem  that  at  least  part  of  the  inspectioii 
organisation  should  be  directly  under  the  chief  of  production:  fcH* 
example,  the  first  or  operation  inspection  which  occurs  after  each 
operation.  I  beUeve,  however,  that  better  results  and  a  more  ooo- 
sistent  and  thorough  inspection  will  ensue  by  creating  a  staff  of  in- 
spectors responsible  to  their  own  chief  to  handle  all  inspectioiis 
wherever  they  occur.  It  is  easier  to  train  men  for  these  jobs  and 
instil  into  them  the  necessary  standards  of  work  and  habits  of  thoa^t 
and  action  if  they  are  included  in  a  branch  of  the  organisation  wbkh 
is  all  then:  own. 

37  Assuming  that  the  complete  inspection  is  organised  into  a 
department  of  its  own,  it  may  well  develop  according  to  the  following 
scheme: 

38  If  the  work  has  been  subdivided  so  that  operations  occuning 
on  individual  machines  are  simple,  it  is  possible  to  station  bade  of 
each  group  of  machines  an  inspector  or  inspectors  and  gage  every 
piece  for  the  controUing  dunensions.  We  might  class  these  in- 
spectors as  operation  inspedors.  It  is  thdr  duty  to  see  that  each 
piece  produced  falls  inside  the  tolerances  which  are  allowed. 

39  These  inspectors  should  keep  a  record  of  the  output  of  each 
man,  which  is*  the  basis  of  his  wages.  In  addition  to  keqxng  a  taUy 
of  the  good  pieces  produced,  they  also  classify  their  rejects,  chaiging 
them  to  the  operator  who  is  responsible  for  the  errors.  The  studtf 
of  these  inspection  records,  as  may  be  feadily  seen,  is  a  veiy  val* 
uable  guide  to  the  production  superintendent  in  remedying  pnty 
esses  or  conditions  which  are  producing  scrap.  They  also  make 
an  excellent  basis  for  an  efficiency  rating  of  the  optfatots  and  ma* 
chine  starters. 

40  As  the  work  progresses  and  a  series  of  operations  are  psr> 
formed  upon  a  piece,  it  is  often  found  desirable  to  have  an  wtm^ 
mediaie  inapecHonf  as  in  many  cases  the  later  optfations  maleriaDjr 
change  the  form  of  the  piece  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  check  the  wnck 
previously  done.  It  is  usually  found  desirable  to  set  aside  a  oerltta 
part  of  the  shop  for  this  purpose  and  have  all  the  product  dslivend 
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'O  tJie  inspection  room.  All  the  rejects  from  the  operation  inspeo- 
^rs  are  grouped  according  to  defects  and  are  passed  upon  by  the 
;hief  of  the  intermediate  inspection.  Often  additional  limits  can 
^>e  allowed  in  the  intermediate  inspection  room  over  those  permitted 
^i^  the  floor,  and  in  this  way  many  pieces  which  may  not  pass  the 
operation  inspectors  can  be  put  back  into  process  from  the  inter- 
naediate  inspection  room.  All  the  product  which  is  not  classed  as 
^'  Injects "  from  the  floor  is  considered  to  have  passed  the  floor 
K^^es.  The  intermediate-inspection  department  checks  enough  of 
these  dimensions  to  get  an  accurate  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  work 
which  the  floor  inspectors  are  doing  and  to  see  that  the  standards 
s^t  are  maintained. 

41  This  intermediate  inspection  is  a  general  overall  check  on 
^l^e  production  reported  by  the  operation  inspectors.  The  advantages 
are  obvious  when  considered  from  the  payroll  point  of  view. 

42  When  a  piece  is  finally  finished  and  ready  for  presentation 

to  the  receivers,  either  of  our  own  government  or  of  a  foreign  govem- 

ttieut,  there  should  be  organized  a  thorough  final  inspection.    Under 

^his  final  inspection  all  dimensions  possible  are  checked,  and  in  general 

^he  same  procedure  as  may  be  instituted  by  the  receivers  is  followed 

^yit.     In  case  the  product  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard,  it  is 

either  sent  back  for  repairs  or  else  set  aside  and  presented  as  a  special 

^^teh  with  full  explanations  to  the  receivers.    In  this  way  the  shop 

^^^^blishes  a  very  desirable  basis  of  fair  play  with  the  receivers  and, 

*^  ^  usual  thing,  the  policy  results  in  the  granting  of  special  limits  to 

-Over  slight  deviations  from  specifications,  which,  if  sent  through 

^^^h  the  other  work,  might  arouse  suspicion  and  work  to  the  detri- 

^^xxt  of  the  shop. 

43  In  connection  with  the  inspection  organization,  it  is  very 
^^^^^ssary  that  an  ample  gage-checking  force  be  organized.  All 
^^irldng  gages  should  be  checked  at  least  once  a  day  and,  in  case  of 
^^^e  of  the  finer  types  of  gages,  it  may  be  necessary  to  check  oftener 
^  '^tie  standards  are  very  exacting. 

44  In  conclusion,  I  might  say  that  from  the  experience  of  the 
^^^^t  few  years  it  is  evident  that  the  smaller  manufacturing  organ- 

^^tdons  specializing  in  one  class  of  product  will  reach  maximum 

V^oduction  and  a  high  state  of  efficiency  much  more  quickly  than 

tiae  large  organization  working  on  a  variety  of  articles.     In  such 

an  organization  the  element  of  habit  and  training  is  a  more  impor- 

^t  factor  than  the  type  of  work  done  or  the  equipment  on  which 

it  is  done.     Because  of  the  limited  time  which  is  usually  available 
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for  munition  work,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  fundamental  e 
acteristics  should  exist  in  the  organization;  that  in  such  an 
ization  the  divisions  of  preparation,   production  and  inspect!) 
should  be  treated  as  separate  units,  and,  in  general,  that,  due  to 
lack  of  skilled  workmen,  the  full  force  of  the  management  should 
turned  toward  as  complete  and  thorough  a  S3r8tem  of  teaching 
training  as  is  possible  from  bottom  to  top. 


No.  1592  d 

PROCURING   SPECIAL   MACHINES   FOR 
MUNITIONS   MANUFACTURE 

Bt  H.  V.  Haiqht,  Shbbbbooke,  Qttbbbc 
Member  of  the  Society 

1  asking  for  an  introductory  paper  on  the  subject  of  the  manu- 
facture of  munitions  the  Committee  on  Meetings  suggested 

t  the  writer  might  ''analyze  the  different  types  of  machines 
uired  and  indicate  whether  it  is  better  to  buy  them  or  to  make 
m." 

2  As  no  two  manufacturers  of  munitions  follow  the  same  methods 
use  the  same  machines,  any  opinions  the  writer  may  advance 
It  be  based  on  his  own  experience  or  observation  and  wiU  be 
iect  to  confirmation  or  modification  when  compared  with  the 
urience  of  others.  A  few  words  as  to  the  basis  of  the  writer's 
irience  will,  therefore,  be  in  order. 

(    The  firm  with  which  the  writer  is  engaged  is  machining  and 
tnbling  the  18-lb.  British  shrapnel  and  the  British  8-in.  howitzer 
i.    Und^r  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Canadian  Imperial 
utions  Board,  the  work  is  all  sublet  by  the  board.    The  con- 
tor  for  machining  and  assembling  shrapnel,   for  example,   is 
ished  with  forgings  for  the  bodies,  with  finished  component 
8  such  as  disks,  sockets,  copper  bands,  tubes,  tin  cups,  bullets, 
and  with  the  other  materials  required  such  as  resin,  solder,  paint 
shipping  boxes.    The  following  notes,  therefore,  cover  only  the 
ihining  and  assembling  of  the  above  two  sizes  of  shells,  which  will 
taken  ^p  separately.    In  addition  to  the  experience  mentioned, 
writer  has  visited  many  shell  shops  both  in  Canada  and  the 
ited  States. 

EIGHTEEN-POUND   SHRAPNEL 

4  When  undertaking  the  first  contract  for  shrapnel  our  firm 
!  a  machine  shop  which  could  be  converted  to  shrapnel  production 

resented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1917,  of  The 
BiCAN  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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and  an  experienced  working  force.  As  shrapnel  production  increased 
and  as  the  r^ular  work  picked  up,  additional  machines  were  pur- 
chased or  made,  until  all  the  r^ular  tools  had  been  withdrawn  from 
shrapnel  production.  In  many  cases  these  regular  machines  w&e  with- 
drawn because  required  for  producing  the  regular  product;  but  there 
was  the  additional  reason  that  for  four-fifths  of  the  operations  the 
new  tools  purchased  or  made  were  more  productive  than  the  regular 
tools  used  at  first.    Our  experience,  therefore,  has  covered  the  use 


7^8  t  / 

FiQ.  1    Index  or  Operations  in  Machinxno 


of  standard  machine  tools,  special  purchased  machines  and  special 
machines  made  by  ourselves. 

5  The  following  notes  relate  to  the  principal  optfations  on  the 
shrapnel  and  the  machines  which  our  experience  shows  were  the  best 
to  use.  Fig.  1  shows  the  shell  at  several  stages  and  the  numbers 
indicate  the  operations  described  below. 

1  Cid  off  open  end.     Standard  4-in.   cutting-off   tniM*Miy» 
with  air  expanding  mandrels.     Production,   000   in   8 
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hours.  We  also  tried  a  special  machine  to  cut  off  both 
ends  at  one  setting  and  another  machine  of  the  type  of  a 
pipe-threading  machine,  but  both  proved  failures  and 
were  returned  to  the  makers.  On  the  regular  machines 
the  air  mandrel  is  preferred  to  the  imiversal  chuck  as  it 
is  much  quicker  and  costs  less  to  keep  in  repair. 

2  Roughriwm  body.    We  used  at  first  heavy  24-in.  engine 

lathes,  24-in.  Gisholts,  Lo-swing  lathes,  etc.,  with  fair 
results,  but  we  are  now  using  single-purpose  lathes  of  our 
own  make  which  produce  more  work  and  are  much 
simpler  to  keep  in  repair.  These  lathes  have  cast-iron 
spindles,  6^  in.  in  diameter  in  the  front  bearing,  with 
driving  gear  integral  with  the  spindle.  They  have  tight 
and  loose  pulleys  on  the  back-gear  shaft,  thus  eliminating 
countershafts  with  their  troubles.  The  feed  is  by  belt, 
eliminating  feed-gear  troubles.  The  work  is  chucked  on 
an  air  expanding  mandrel  and  turned  with  a  bar  cam  to 
give  the  necessary  enlargement  at  the  open  end  of  the 
shell  for  the  subsequent  bottling. 

3  Rough'face  hose.    We  have  used  36-in.  engine  lathes,  42-in. 

and  60-in.  vertical  boring  mills,  36-in.  planers,  30-in. 
planer-type  millers,  etc.,  on  this  work,  but  have  abandoned 
them  all  for  4-in.  standard  cutting-off  machines.  On 
milling  machines  the  tool  upkeep  is  too  great,  on  planers 
the  work  is  hard  to  hold,  on  planers  and  boring  mills  the 
intermittent  cut  is  hard  on  the  machines,  and  on  all  except 
the  cutting-off  machines  the  labor  cost  and  upkeep  are 
too  high.  On  the  cutting-off  machines  the  regular  uni- 
versal chuck  is  omitted  and  a  plain  hinged  chuck  used, 
as  a  universal  chuck  will  not  stand  shell  work.  The 
regular  cutting-off-tool  blocks  are  replaced  with  a  tool 
block  to  hold  a  facing  tool.  When  the  countershaft 
clutch  pulleys  give  out,  they  are  replaced  with  tight  and 
loose  pulleys.    Each  man  runs  two  of  these  machines. 

4  Finish-face  and  turn  base.    Standard  16-in.  lathes,  with  air 

collet  chucks  supported  by  steady  rests,  give  satisfactory 
service  on  this  operation.     Only  hand  feeds  are  used. 

5  and  6    Rough  and  finish  bore.     It  has  been  found  best  to 

rough  bore  on  one  machine  and  finish  on  another.  Tur- 
rets are  not  desirable  on  shell  work,  where  they  can  be 
easily  avoided.     We  used  a  well-known  make  of  turret 
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luthcs  on  this  work,  but  they  proved  pretty  light  and 
required  considerable  repair.  They  were  eventually 
withdra^vn  for  regular  work  and  replaced  by  special  boring 
lathes  of  our  own  make,  in  which  the  work  is  held  inside 
the  spindle  by  an  air  collet  chuck.  Two  dififerent  feed 
mechanisms  are  in  successful  use,  one  a  central  rack  with 
power  feed  and  air  return,  the  other  a  crank  and  "Scotch 
Yoke"  with  hand  feed.  Another  Canadian  munitions 
plant  made  very  successful  boring  machines  from  gasoline- 
(*ngine  patterns.  We  built  a  double-spindle  lathe  for  this 
work  but  it  proved  a  failure. 

7  Hough  band  groove.    This  work  is  being  done  on  cutting- 

ofF  machines  and  also  on  lathes  of  our  own  make.  In 
both  cases  the  work  is  held  in  push-out  air  collet  chucks. 
No  longitudinal  feed 'is  required  and  only  a  hand  cross- 
feed. 

8  Finish  band  groove.    This  consists  of  undercutting  the 

(Migos  and  forming  the  waved  ribs.  Potter  and  Johnston 
automatics  are  in  successful  use  and  stand  up  well.  It 
has  l)een  found,  however,  that  a  man  can  do  more  work 
on  one  machine  than  he  can  on  two  or  three,  so  the  auto- 
matic feature*  is  of  no  use  on  this  work.  Regular  20-in. 
engine  lathes  with  special  fixtures,  and  simple  lathes  of 
our  own  make  with  similar  sptniial  fixtures,  are  now  pre- 
ferred as  they  produce  rather  more  work.  This  is  the 
only  operation  on  which  universal  chucks  are  still  used, 
but  they  will  probably  be  superseded  by  air  chucks. 
Two  different  purchased  waving  macliines,  built  for  this 
purpose  alone,  w(Te  tried  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
9  Harden.  We  useil  at  first  muffle  furnaces,  with  cast-iron 
pot  muffles  iiolding  eight  shells,  but  now  we  use  large 
semi-muffle  furnaces  holding  50  shells.  The  furnaces  are 
built  to  designs  furnished  us  by  another  shell  manu- 
facturer, but  appear  to  be  copied  from  a  commercial 
furnace.  We  used  pyrometers  at  first,  but  now  the  opera- 
tors go  by  the  color.  An  '^rite"  p3rrometer  is  used  to 
train  new  men. 
10  Bottle.  The  nos(^  of  the  shells  used  to  be  heated  by 
dipping  in  a  pot  of  lead.  This  was  rather  eoEpensive  in 
the  use  of  lead,  and  also  gave  a  little  trouble  from  lead 
poisoning.     The  present  method  is  to  heat  in  an  oil 
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furnace  having  holes  through  which  the  shells  project  into 
the  furnace.  A  water-jacketed  front  was  tried,  but  fire- 
brick with  iron  thimbles  has  been  found  better.  We  built 
these  furnaces  after  the  style  used  in  another  shell  shop. 
The  bottling  presses  used  at  first  were  air  presses  which 
we  made  ourselves  from  drill  sharpeners,  but  the  present 
practice  is  to  use  geared  crank  presses  which  are  purchased. 
After  bottling,  the  shell  is  put  back  in  a  similar  furnace  to 
anneal  the  nose. 

11  Shot  blast.  The  regular  foundry  sand  blast  was  used  at 
first,  but  present  practice  is  to  use  a  small  shot-blast 
machine  of  our  own  make.  This  has  two  jets,  one  of 
which  cleans  the  band  groove  and  the  other  the  base. 
The  shot  blast  gives  practically  no  dust,  and  can  be  used 
anywhere  in  the  shop. 

12  Turn  and  thread  nose.  This  requires  a  fairly  heavy 
turret  lathe,  and  we  are  using  both  24-in.  engine  lathes 
and  also  single-purpose  lathes  of  our  own  make,  both  of 
which  are  equipped  with  turrets.  We  prefer  the  latter 
lathes  as  they  take  the  work  inside  the  spindle  and  elimin- 
ate the  steady  rest.  Air  collet  chucks  are  used.  This 
is  the  only  operation  on  the  shrapnel  where  a  turret  is 
used  and  this  requires  five  holes  of  the  turret. 

13  Grind  nose  and  (14)  grind  body.  Standard  grinders, 
slightly  modified  for  the  wide  wheels  used  on  shell  work, 
give  satisfactory  results,  as  do  also  special  purchased 
shell  grinders.  The  grinding-machine  manufacturers,  of 
all  the  regular  machine-tool  builders,  come  out  with  the 
greatest  credit  from  the  viewpoint  of  shell  production. 
In  most  other  cases  the  shell  manufacturers  themselves 
have  built  more  suitable  machines  than  either  standard 
or  special  machines  built  by  the  machine-tool  manu- 
facturers. 

15  Grind  base.  Simple  machines  of  our  own  make  give  good 
results. 

16  Press  copper  band.  Two  different  hydrauUc  band  presses, 
both  designed  and  built  by  other  shell  manufacturers,  are 
giving  good  results  on  this  work. 

17  Turn  band.  A  heavy  engine  lathe  with  special  equipment 
and  an  air  collet  chuck  gives  good  results,  but  costs  more 
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money  than  a  very  good  special  band-turning  lathe,  bu 
by  another  shell  manufacturer. 

18  Fill.  This  is  nearly  all  home-made  equipment  and  hard 
requires  detailed  description  here. 

19  Turn  socket.  A  16-in.  engine  lathe  is  heavy  enough  i 
this.  A  clutch  on  the  back  gear  is  convenient.  A  tun 
is  not  desirable. 

20  Paint.  We  use  with  satisfaction  a  small  portable  machi 
of  our  own  make,  driven  by  a  i-hp.  motor. 

6  The  foregoing  does  not  cover  the  use  of  purchased  sing 
purpose  lathes,  of  which  there  are  now  a  large  number  of  designs 
the  market,  but  from  experience  with  three  or  four  types  of  these 
8-in.  shells,  it  appears  that  they  should  give  good  results  on  shrapi 
work.    The  features  they  should  have  would  be  a  large  spindle,  4 
to  5  in.  diameter,  with  hole  at  least  1^^  in.,  strong  drive  and  feed 
good  feed-engaging  clutch,  or,  better  still,  a  drop  worm.    The  count 
shaft  should  have  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  though  the  use  of  i 
chucks  will  largely  eliminate  countershaft  troubles,   as  it  is  n 
necessary  to  stop  to  change  the  work.     It  is  better,  however,  tp  ha' 
tight  and  loose  pulleys  on  the  headstock  and  eliminate  the  counU 
shafts,  as  they  take  up  so  much  room  overhead  that  it  is  difficult 
group  the  machines  to  best  advantage.    The  elimination  of  counts 
shafts  also  reduces  the  cost  of  belting,  which  is  quite  an  item, 
special  point  for  consideration  is  the  depth  of  dovetail  on  the  carria^ 
for  the  cross-slide.    This  should  be  IJ  in.  to  li  in.  deep,  but  the 
are  at  least  two  of  these  lathes  on  the  market  with  dovetail  }  in« 
i  in.  deep,  and  a  taper  gib.    The  very  small  surface  is  not  suffide 
to  resist  the  side  strain  of  a  cam,  which  is  used  on  two  of  the  opei 
tions,  and  the  height  is  not  sufficient  to  use  a  straight  gib  with  e 
screws.     It  is  usually  necessary  to  replace  the  regular  cross-slide  wi 
a  special  cross-slide,  and  when  doing  so  it  is  much  simpler  to  use 
straight  gib  with  set  screws,  rather  than  a  taper  gib. 

7  To  sum  up,  a  manufacturer  starting  to  make  shrapnel  wou 
be  well  advised  to  consider  the  following  suggestions: 

a  Do  simple  operations  and  use  simple  machines.  Do  not  try  to  < 
several  operations  at  one  setting,  and  do  not  buy  aut<Hnati< 
turret  lathes  or  other  complicated  machines. 

b  A  pretty  safe  and  satisfactory  plan  is  to  get  a  quick  start  at  son 
fraction  of  full  intended  capacity  and  to  add  equipment  ai 
build  up  production  after  some  experience  has  been  gained. 
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^^uitable  purchased  machines  for  makmg  a  quick  start  would  be 
xegular  cutting-off  machines,  r^ular  engine  lathes  16-in.  to  24- 
in.  swing,  simple  single-purpose  lathes,  regular  or  special  grinders, 
juid  such  special  machines  as  bottling  presses,  band  presses  and 
land  lathes. 
X't^  will  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  organization  of  a  lathe- 
building  department  to  supply  many  of  the  machines  required 
to  increase  the  capacity.  This  department  might  also  undertake 
the  making  of  air  chucks,  waving  devices,  and  other  special  at- 
tachments, and  thus  relieve  the  tool  room.  Later,  this  depart- 
ment would  become  a  repair  department,  which  is  an  important 
and  busy  department  when  work  is  being  pushed  day  and  night. 

8    8-In.  Howitzer  Shells.    The  British  8-in.  howitzer  shell  (Rg.  2) 
IS  forged  with  the  base  open.    After  finishing  the  sheU,  the  base  is 
closed  with  a  screwed  base  plug  called  an  adapter.    When  we  under- 
took a  contract  for  these  shells,  we  decided  to  make  most  of  the  lathes 
and  other  equipment  ourselves,  and  for  that  purpose  organized  a 
lathe-building   department.    These   lathes  gave   very   satisfactory 
results  as  to  first  cost,  upkeep,  and  rate  of  production.    They  take 
up  much  less  floor  space  than  the  standard  or  special-purpose  lathes 
which  we  were  offered  and  enable  the  machines  to  be  grouped  so  that 
the  work  can  be  handled  very  cheaply.    The  longest  beds  of  these 
lathes  are  8  ft.  6  in.,  and  many  of  them  are  7  ft.  and  5  ft.  6  in.  long. 
The  absence  of  countershafts  is  also  a  feature  which*  enables  the 
lathes  to  be  closely  grouped.     The  lineshafts  run  crosswise  of  the 
shop,  while  the  work  also  progresses  across  the  shop  from  operation 
to  operation.     Long  tables  for  holding  the  work  run  lengthwise  of 
the  shop  between  the  ends  of  the  lathes.    The  operator  takes  a  sheU 
from  one  table  and,  after  completing  the  operation  on  it,  places  it 
on  the  next  table,  thus  avoiding  trucking. 

9  Experience  on  this  shell  has  confirmed  the  principle  of  doing 
simple  operations  on  simple  machines.  For  example,  at  first  we 
undertook  to  rough-bore,  ream  and  counterbore  at  one  setting,  but 
soon  found  it  was  better  to  make  three  separate  operations  on  three 
different  machines.  The  only  operations  which  are  done  at  the  one 
setting  are  those  which  it  is  essential  to  have  concentric.  Thread 
n^iffing  had  been  superseded  by  tapping.  We  know  of  other  manu- 
facturers who  have  tried  to  make  this  same  shell  by  doing  a  large 
number  of  operations  at  one  setting  and  have  made  special  machines 
for  that  purpose.     They  have,  however,  since  discarded  this  plan  and 
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have  come  around  to  the  general  principle  of  doing  one  operation  at 
a  setting. 

10  While  the  special-purpose  lathes  which  we  have  built  for  this 
work  have  proven  very  satisfactory  and  have  a  number  of  advantages 
over  purchased  machinery,  yet  it  took  some  time  to  get  them  de- 
signed and  built.  As  in  the  case  of  shrapnel,  the  manufacturer  would 
be  wise  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  machines  necessary  to  get  a 
quick  start  at  some  fraction  of  the  desired  ultimate  capacity. 
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PRACTICAL  WARTIME  SHELL  MAKING 

By  Lucien  I.  Yeomans,  Chicaoo,  III. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Q  0  many  utterly  foolish  statements  have  been  ofifered  the  public 
in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  the  pcaaibility 
of  this  or  that  automobile  factory  or  implement  works,  or  other 
equally  ill-adapted  shop  being  turned  upon  very  short  notice  into  a 
shell  factory,  that  it  seems  well  to  consider  of  how  little  value  for  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  is  the  present  equipment  of  the  average 
shop. 

2  It  should  be  emphasized  that,  outside  of  the  already  existing 
munitions  plants,  the  old  equipment  which  manufacturers  brought 
to  the  new  business  of  shell  making  consisted  mostly  of  their  money, 
their  credit,  and  the  nucleus  of  an  organization.  Even  the  old  floor 
space  was  infrequently  used.  The  machinery  and  tools  were  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  new,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  greatest  succeus 
has  been  made  by  those  companies  which  were  not  even  owners  of 
machine  shops  of  any  kind. 

3  All  of  the  equipment  enumeration  and  listing  that  has  beoi 
going  on  may  be  of  use  in  some  way  that  is  not  now  quite  plain,  and 
the  so-called  ''educational"  orders  that  we  hear  something  of  may  do 
good  in  some  way  not  yet  clear  to  us,  but  the  only  thing  we  are  sure 
of  is  that  very  little  of  tradition,  precedent,  and  pure  theory  is  observed 
in  the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  Witness  the  methods  of  the  sub* 
marine,  and  the  use  of  liquid  fire  and  poisonous  gases;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  stories  of  even  darker  deeds  and  more  atrocious  methods  of 
man-killing. 

4  War  seems  to  take  less  care  for  the  method  than  for  the  result^ 
and  the  practical  side  of  a  war  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  purely 
theoretical  side  that  a  bar-room  fight  between  lumbeijacks  does  to 
a  properly  referecd  boxing  match  held  under  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry  rules. 
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5  It  is  well  for  the  mechanical  engineers  and  the  manufacturers 
to  review  carefully  accepted  methods  of  munitions  production  and  to 
ascertain  just  what  time-honored  precedents  may  be  abandoned, 
what  red  tape  may  be  cut,  what  traditions  of  the  mechanic  arts 
are  sacred  but  unnecessary,  where  the  comers  may  be  cut  and  the 
result  attained  economically,  directly,  and  without  delay. 

6  It  would  seem  ridiculous  to  construct  an  office  building  of 
steel  and  terra  cotta  for  the  field  headquarters  of  an  army  division, 
but  we  see  nothing  strange  in  the  equally  ridiculous  proposition  of  a 
nicely  built  permanent  factory  for  the  comparatively  simple  opera- 
tions of  machining  shells. 

7  There  is  a  strange  twist  in  our  mental  conception  which  per- 
mits an  engine  for  one  purpose  to  be  nicely  housed  in  a  pressed-brick 
and  tile-lined  structure,  while  another  equally  expensive  and  nicely 
made  engine  may  be  properly  located  on  the  open  deck  of  a  vessel, 
entirely  improtected  from  the  weather.  It  is  the  same  deference  to 
tradition  that  makes  us  assume  that  machine  tools  must  be  guarded 
from  every  exposure,  and  we  fail  to  see  readily  that  their  performance 
would  be  equally  good  for  unusual  service  if  they  were  heavily  coated 
with  rust  on  every  idle  surface. 

8  The  suggestions  made  here  for  emergency  factory  construction 
are  to  be  understood  as  applicable  strictly  to  emergency  conditions 
and  to  meet  a  demand  for  an  unusual  amount  of  ammunition  with 
the  least  possible  delay  and  in  no  way  as  suggestions  for  permanent 
private  or  Government  arsenal  construction. 

9  First  must  be  considered  locality  with  reference  to  labor  sup- 
ply and  transportation.  Within  easy  reach  of  all  our  large  centers 
of  population  may  be  found  level,  unoccupied,  naturally  well-drained 
acreage  that  is  suitable  for  the  purpose  and  that  is  gridironed  by  rail- 
roads.   These  are  the  sole  requirements  for  such  a  plan. 

10  The  essential  difference  between  this  method  and  the  con- 
ventional one  is  in  the  assumption  that  this  particular  machine  work 
is  no  more  an  indoor  occupation  than  is  carpentry,  bricklaying,  car 
repairing,  or  structural  ironwork,  and  that  in  such  emergency  it 
should  promptly  be  decided  that  outdoor  equipment  is  satisfactory. 

11  Final  inspection,  cleaning,  painting,  tool  making,  etc.,  would 
be  provided  for  in  fully  enclosed  buildings  at  the  deUvery  end  of  the 
plant;  but  the  large  part  of  the  work  would  be  performed  with  the 
lightest  kind  of  shelter  over  machines,  operators,  and  transfer  track, 
and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  circumstances  would  not  always 
justify  even  this. 
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12  The  dimensions  of  the  plant  should  be  determined  by  the 
size  of  shell  to  be  manufactured,  and  units  of  a  given  hourly  capacity 
would  be  located  between,  and  perpendicular  to,  two  lines  of  raUroad 
siding  at  the  ends  of  the  plant.  One  track  would  be  entirely  a  re- 
ceiving track  and  the  one  at  the  opposite  side  a  shipping  track.  The 
distance  between  the  tracks  would  represent  the  proper  length  of 
each  unit  to  avoid  congestion  and  afford  the  simplest  movement  and 
transfer  of  product. 

13  The  number  of  units  required,  as  so  determined,  would 
tablish  the  other  general  dimension  of  the  plant. 

14  Assuming  that  the  shell  was  to  be  the  well-known 
9.2-in.  high-explosive  and  the  required  output  250  per  hour,  the 
general  dimensions  of  the  plant  would  be  approximately  1000  ft.  long 
by  300  ft.  wide,  and  it  would  contain  six  units  each  capable  of  pro- 
ducing 42  shells  per  hour. 

15  Each  unit,  commencing  at  the  rear  of  the  plant,  would  start 
with  an  unloading  platform  and  ext-end  in  a  double  row  of  opposed 
machines  for  the  different  operations  toward  the  finishing  end,  where 
the  machiner>'  installation  would  be  replaced  by  hand  operations  and 
inspection,  to  the  packing  and  shipping  track. 

16  From  the  end  of  the  machine  installation  to  the  finishing  end 
a  single-story  shelter  would  be  built  to  house  these  operations  and 
also  the  tool-maintenance  sections. 

17  All  machine  tools  would  necessarily  be  horizontally  belted, 
but  since  space  is  not  considered,  the  convenience  of  having  all  trans- 
mission machinery  within  easy  reach  is  a  consideration. 

18  In  the  construction  of  the  plant,  lines  of  concrete  piers  would 
be  located  to  carry  the  lineshafting,  storm-water  drains  would  paral- 
lel the  lines  of  piers,  concrete  foundation  walls  for  the  machine  tools 
would  come  next,  and  transfer  tracks  intermediate  the  machine  found- 
at  ions. 

19  Throughout  the  length  of  each  machine-foundation  wall 
would  extend  a  cutting  compound  drain  to  a  sump  and  pump  at  the 
end  of  the  line  or  at  intermediate  locations.  From  each  concrete 
pan  under  or  at  the  machines  would  extend  a  chip  channel,  having  a 
slightly  raised  bottom,  connecting  with  chip  tanks  sunken  in  the 
ground  and  covered,  but  readily  removable  by  the  cranes. 

20  Betwc'en  each  two  rows  of  machines  would  be  an  industrial 
railway  upon  which  would  be  operated  platform  cars  for  transfer. 
At  each  machine  would  bo  car-floor-height  platforms  from  and  to 
which  all  tools  and  mat'Crial  would  be  transferred. 
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21  Such  a  complete  plant  could  be  erected  and  operated  to 
capacity  within  60  days  from  the  time  authority  was  given  to  build  it. 

22  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  tx)  invite  discussion,  suggest  a 
practical  departure  from  the  conventional,  and  present  a  method  of 
emergency  construction  that  it  is  hoped  will  be  of  some  benefit. 

23  Carrying  ideas  of  the  same  kind  into  a  scheme  of  preparedness 
would  open  a  way  by  which  the  National  Government  could  insure 
the  completion  and  delivery  to  shell  manufacturers  of  all  necessary 
machine-tool  equipment  in  the  least  possible  time  at  a  cost  so  low  as 
to  be  negUgible  in  comparison  with  the  estimated  figures  for  pre- 
paredness in  other  ways. 

24  A  complete  series  of  machines  for  all  shell-making  operations 
could  be  designed  along  Unes  that  would  permit  of  their  construction 
in  immense  quantities  within  30  days  from  the  time  when  the  necessity 
for  them  arose,  and  at  a  rate  of  output  that  would  supply  any  con- 
ceivable demand  within  the  following  60  days. 

25  Many  such  machines  have  already  been  made  and  put  into 
service,  and  the  practicability  of  such  performance  has  been  definitely 
proven  in  the  last  two  years,  one  company  having  accepted  orders 
for  hundreds  of  machines  on  the  guaranteed  deUveries  of  "Commence 
in  thirty  days  and  ship  five  per  cent  of  any-sized  order  every  working 
day  thereafter." 

26  The  United  States  Government  could  easily  be  prepared  to 
deUver  such  machines  in  the  desired  daily  quantities  within  30  days 
by  the  following  method : 

27  In  each  selected  industrial  center  estabUsh  a  Government 
storage  plant  in  which  would  be  stored  the  necessary  patterns,  jigs 
and  equipment  to  make  such  machines;  and  in  which  would  also  be 
kept  a  list  of  the  plants  in  the  territory  equipped  to  make  the  required 
parts.  Upon  order  from  Washington  the  patterns  would  be  shipped 
to  the  designated  foundries  and,  beginning  with  the  third  day,  cast- 
ings would  be  received  at  the  rate  of  one  casting  a  day  per  pattern. 
It  would  probably  require  about  three  weeks  to  manufacture  the 
various  working  parts  of  the  machine,  but  within  30  days  at  the  out- 
side completed  machines  would  be  ready  to  run  in  the  munition  plants. 
The  number  of  machines  added  to  the  equipment  daily  would  be  the 
same  as  the  number  of  patterns  from  which  castings  were  made. 
This  record  could  be  bettered  by  stocking  in  the  warehouse  the 
various  machine  parts,  aside  from  the  large  bed  castings,  sujfficient  to 
make  up  machines  of  a  desired  daily  output  during  the  period  found 
necessary.     If  this  were  done,  completed  machines  could  be  deliv- 
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ered  to  the  munition  plants  within  a  week  of  authorisation  by  the 
Government. 

28  Ten  such  manufacturing  centers  could  be  established,  as,  for 
example,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Birmingham,  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago,  and 
within  30  day?  each  unit  could  be  producing  shell-making  machines 
at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  40  machines  a  day,  depending  on  the  stie  and 
nature  of  the  machine  being  produced.  Moreover,  the  total  cost  to 
the  U.  S.  Government  for  the  patterns,  jigs,  and  equipment  necessaiy 
for  such  a  plan  of  preparedness  would  be  approximatdy  but 
$1,000,000. 

29  Retrospection  on  the  day?  of  1915  when  manufacturers 
begging  for  standard  machine  tools  with  which  to  make  shdls 
were  given  deliveries  of  eight  to  eighteen  months,  shows  the  m 
for  an  entirely  different  provision  of  emergency  machines. 

30  To  depend  at  all  on  current  stocks  or  to  hope  to  utilise  to 
extent  the  working  equipment  of  existing  shops  is  equally  ill  advised^ 
To  ''  cut  from  new  cloth"  in  such  an  emergency  as  wartime  rnnrlitinn^ 
is  the  only  method  that  promises  success,  and  there  is  promiae 
nothing  but  disappointment  in  the  attempt  to  adapt  mrigfcing  sho| 
and  machinery. 
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M«aiber  of  the  Society 

npHIS  paper  deals  with  the  question  of  the  lelatioii  of  design  to 
quantity  manufaetuiey  with  partioular  lefeienee  to  the  problem 
arising  from  the  undertaking  of  quantity  manuf aoture  under  abnor- 
mal conditions,  and  especially  hy  manufacturers  who  may  not  have 
previously  manufactured  the  paarticuhr  product  in  question. 

2  Thb  term  design  must  be  broadly  and  spedficaUy  definedi  and 
will  here  be  taken  as  including  not  mmAy  the  genefal  concqition  of 
the  particular  product  which  might  be  termed  the  tmwfiliw  demgnt 
but  also  the  fuU  cdnsidemtion  l^"  the  designer  of  aU  questi(ms  affecting 
the  design,  manufacture,  and  service.  It  is  obvious  that  the  design 
must  lend  rfatU  to  abnormal  manufacturing  condttdons.  Thb  term 
design  will  therefore  be  here  understood  as  induding  the  detemdna- 
tion  of  all  the  limiting  conditions  which  will  permit  the  product  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  the  decdgn.  In  other  words,  the  design  must 
define  not  merely  the  ideal  but  also  the  limits  allowed,  and  must  pro- 
vide all  consequent  necessary  data  to  the  manufacturer. 

^  Quantity  manufacture  should  not  be  undertaken  when  the 
design  is  in  the  experimental  stage.  Models  and  samples  should 
first  be  made  and  thoroughly  tried  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  de- 
signer, the  manufacturer,  and  the  consumer.  Such  models  should 
embrace  the  limits  of  tolerances  and  thus  serve  to  test  the  judgment 
of  the  designer  in  establishing  such  tolerances. 

4  It  is  essential  that  the  designer  and  the  manufacturer  recognise 
in  full  their  respective  responsibilities.  The  dedgner  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  functioning  of  the  completed  product,  provided  it  ful- 
fills the  specifications  set  forth  in  the  design.  The  manufacturer  is 
responsible  for  fulfilling  the  specifications  set  forth  in  the  design. 

5  The  designer  should  make  his  design  and  specifications  so 
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clear,  precise,  and  complete  as  to  preclude  any  possibility  of  subse- 
quent misunderstandings  as  to  the  exact  intention  of  the  design  and 
as  to  the  responsibility  for  any  failure  to  function. 

6  Standards  of  design  should  be  absolute  and  not  relativei  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  standard  units  of  measurements  and  not  in  tenns 
of  relative  exactness  involving  personal  opinion  and  judgment  as  to 
the  relations  existing. 

7  Designs  for  quantity  manufacture  usually  prescribe  some  re- 
quirements as  to  interchangeability,  and  presuppose  a  system  that  is 
commonly  called  interchangeable  manufacture.  The  term  interchange' 
able,  as  frequently  used,  is  indefinite  and  relative  and  should  not  be 
used  by  the  designer  as  a  save-all  to  care  for  omissions  from  the  speci- 
fications or  as  a  substitute  for  the  exact  and  absolute  expression  of  the 
requirements  of  the  design  in  terms  of  standard  units  of  measuze- 
ments.  The  term  interchangeable  has  some  significanoe  as  evidence 
of  broad  intent  and  general  purpose,  but  is  so  lacking  in  exactness 
as  to  form  no  satisfactory  basis  for  contractual  or  other  obligations. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  dangerous  term  and  should  be  used  only  in  a  sup- 
plementary sense. 

8  There  are  degrees  of  interchangeability.  For  example,  the 
components  of  a  Ford  automobile  are  interchangeable.  We  can  pur- 
chase a  component  at  a  service  station,  and  it  can  be  instfdled  in  the 
car  without  special  fitting  and  the  car  will  operate,  according  to  the 
Ford  standard.  Similarly  the  components  of  a  Fierce-Arrow  car  aie 
interchangeable;  we  can  purchase  a  spare  part  at  a  service  station 
and  install  it  in  the  car  and  the  car  will  operate  according  to  the 
Fierce-Arrow  standard.  The  installation  will  probably  be  more 
difficult  than  in  the  Ford  because  of  the  closeness  of  the  fit  and  the 
refinement  of  the  workmanship.  In  each  case  we  have  interchange- 
ability,  but  we  can  scarcely  say  that  there  is  the  same  degree  of  inter- 
changeability. In  other  words,  if  interchangeability  is  to  be  measuied 
by  a  mere  exchange  of  components  without  reference  to  their  subse- 
quent fit  and  functioning,  the  Ford  car  is  a  more  interchangeable 
product  than  the  Fierce-Arrow,  and  the  wider  the  tolerances  and  the 
less  exacting  the  fit  the  more  easily  may  the  interchange  be  effected, 
and  so  the  greater  degree  of  interchangeability. 

9  Do  not  fail  to  note  that  the  Ford  degree  of  interchangeaMKtj 
is  characteristic  of  quantity  production,  whereas  the  Pierce-Anow 
degree  of  interchangeability  is  characteristic  of  unit  production  oa 
small  volume.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  mistake  be  made 
of  trying  to  get  Fierce-Arrow  quality  at  a  Ford  price. 
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have  come  around  to  the  general  principle  of  doing  one  operation  at 
a  setting. 

10  While  the  special-purpose  lathes  which  we  have  built  for  this 
work  have  proven  very  satisfactory  and  have  a  number  of  advantages 
over  purchased  machinery,  yet  it  took  some  time  to  get  them  de- 
signed and  built.  As  in  the  case  of  shrapnel,  the  manufacturer  would 
be  wise  to  purchase  a  portion  of  the  machines  necessary  to  get  a 
quick  start  at  some  fraction  of  the  desired  ultimate  capacity. 
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part  of  the  design  a  definite  system  of  gaging,  including  the  determi- 
nation of  gaging  and  holding  points  the  control  of  which  will  oontral 
the  functioning  of  the  product,  and  prescribing  tolerances  at  such 
points  that  are  possible  of  attainment  under  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  manufacturing  under  discussion. 

16  It  is  the  practice  of  some  designers  and  manufacturers  to 
prescribe  exact  dimensions  as  between  two  gage  points  and  to  estab- 
lish no  tolerances  in  connection  therewith.  The  intention  is  that  the 
manufacturer  shall  work  as  ne^r  to  the  absolute  measurements  as 
possible.  Obviously  this  establishes  no  standard  whatever.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  work  to  exact  measurements,  it  places  an  un- 
reasonable burden  upon  the  manufacturer,  who  must  asBume  the 
responsibility  of  prescribing  the  tolerances  and  instructing  his  help 
accordingly  or,  failing  to  instruct  his  help,  permitting  th^n  to  pre- 
scribe the  tolerances  according  to  their  own  judgment  —  obvioudy  a 
loose  method  of  operation.  Every  gage  point  should  therefore  have 
the  tolerances  clearly  defined  by  the  designer  and  these  tolerances 
should  be  acceptable  to  the  manufacturer  and,  once  accepted,  should 
be  adhered  to.  To  prescribe  tolerances  less  than  required  for  proper 
functioning  is  uneconomical  since  it  demands  unnecessarily  exact 
operation  and  enforces  extreme  inspection  practice,  with  consequent 
unnecessary  rejections  and  reworkings. 

17  Absolute  requirements  or  measurements  are  justifiable  only 
as  applied  to  unimportant  points  or  parts,  where  it  may  be  safe  to 
leave  the  question  of  tolerances  to  the  judgment  of  the  operator  or  off 
the  inspector.  In  other  words,  we  apply  absolute  measurements  to 
those  points  about  which  we  are  not  particular;  where  exactness  is 
required  tolerances  should  in  all  cases  be  provided  in  connection  with 
the  design. 

18  In  addition  to  providing  a  workable  system  of  g&ffingi  the 
designer  must  give  consideration  to  materials  and  processes  of  manu- 
facture. The  materials  prescribed  by  him  must  be  sucl]i  as  to  be 
readily  obtainable  in  the  broadest  possible  market  under  the  abnonnal 
conditions  existing.  It  is  important  that  the  specifications  for  ma- 
terials provide  as  great  latitude  as  practicable  and  that  no  restrictive 
requirements  be  included  which  will  unnecessarily  prevent  the  use 
of  commercial  material.  In  addition,  the  materials  prescribed  must 
not  present  any  serious  difficulties  of  working  nor  place  an  iinn^^^fff 
sary  limit  upon  cutting  speeds,  nor  unnecessarily  increase  the  conL 
sumption  of  cutting  tools.  The  importance  is  obvious  of  avmding 
in  the  design  elements  which  will  require  difficult  and  complicated 
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cuts  or  other  processes  which  will  limit  production  or  require  experi- 
mentation with  manufacturing  methods. 

19  The  responsibilities  of  the  designer  and  the  manufacturer  are 
further  defined  by  consideration  of  the  problem  of  inspection.  In- 
spection should  be  of  two  kinds  and  for  two  purposes: 

a  Process  Inspection  —  the  inspection  of  the  work  in  process 
to  determine  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  opera- 
tions; 
.  b  Product  Inspection  —  the  inspection  of  the  completed  prod- 
uct to  determine  its  satisfactory  functioning  qualities  and 
its  acceptability  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed. 

20  The  process  inspection  is  obviously  the  responsibility  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  is  his  assurance  that  his  manufacturing  facilities 
are  performing  according  to  the  standards  set,  his  guide  for  the  cor- 
rection of  manufacturing  abuses  or  shortcomings,  and  his  protection 
against  the  rejection  of  the  completed  product. 

21  The  product  inspection  is  obviously  the  responsibility  of  the 
organization  that  is  going  to  use  the  product,  and  is  at  once  an  in- 
spection of  the  design  and  of  the  manufacture. 

22  If,  in  connection  with  the  product  inspection,  the  product 
should  be  found  not  to  function  properly  and  yet  pass  a  satisfactory 
process  inspection  —  that  is,  come  within  the  tolerances  laid  down 
by  the  designer  —  the  responsibility  is  obviously  with  the  designer, 
and  the  adjustment  must  be  between  him  and  the  consiuner  of  the 
product. 

23  To  summarize,  the  design  should  satisfy  the  consumer,  the 
manufacturing  conditions,  and  the  technical  laws  applying  to  it.  It 
should  accomplish  these  by  embracing  the  following  qualities: 

a    The  design  must  be 

Complete  .  Past  the  experimental  stage 

Suitable  for  its  purpose        Readily  manufactured. 

b    It  must  include 

Definite  gaging  system         Definite  standards 

Broad  tolerances  Elimination  of  personal  equation. 

c    The  materials  must  be 

Easily  obtainable  Easily  machined. 

d    And,  finally, 

The  basis  for  inspection  must  be  definite  and  equitable,  and 
the  division  of  responsibility  between  designer  and 
manufacturer  must  be  clearly  established. 
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PROCURING    MATERIALS    FOR   MUNITIONS 

Bt  C.  B.  Noltb,  Chicago,  III. 
Member  of  the  Society 

A  FTER  the  first  few  months  of  the  present  war,  General  French 
"^  of  the  English  Army  said :  "  The  problem  set  is  a  oomparativdy 
simple  one  —  munitions  —  more  munitions  —  alwa3rs  more  muni- 
tions." The  General's  statement  is  undoubtedly  true  to  a  large 
extent  at  least,  las  it  has  been  brought  home  to  us  by  the  European 
conflict  that  munitions  certainly  do  constitute  a  most  important 
problem  in  a  war  of  any  magnitude;  but  there  are  probably  many 
manufacturers  in  this  country  today  who  will  not  exactly  agree  with 
the  General  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  problem. 

2  The  United  States  is  exceptionally  fortunate,  however,  in  the 
possession  of  extensive  and  valuable  deposits  of  the  principal  metals 
and  materials  for  explosives  required  for  manufacturing  munitions. 
Of  the  world's  supply  this  country  normally  produces  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  the  coal  and  iron,  60  per  cent  of  the  copper,  65  per  cent  of 
the  petroleum,  32  per  cent  of  the  zinc,  and  33  per  cent  of  the  lead.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  our  domestic  supply  of  the  most  important 
raw  materials  is  ample  for  the  manufacture  of  artillery  ammunition, 
guns,  cartridges  and  vehicles,  which  probably  constitute  the  daas  of 
munitions  that  is  required  in  the  greatest  quantity. 

3  The  coal  is  supplied  from  the  Appalachian,  Central  MimiiwiHii 
Valley  and  other  fields  of  lesser  importance,  and  the  iron,  which  is  the 
essential  of  the  present  guns,  armor  plates,  projectiles,  shrapnel  and 
high-explosive  shells,  is  secured  principally  from  the  Lake  Superior. 
region  and  the  Alabama  district.  The  chief  sources  of  copper  are 
Arizona,  Montana,  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada  and  California.  The  petroleum  production  oomea 
principally  from  the  Mid-Continent,  California,  Appalachian  and 
Gulf  fields.    Zinc  is  furnished  from  Missouri,  Montana,  Cdlorado, 
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n,  Idaho  and  New  Jersey,  while  Missouri,  Idaho,  Utah  and 
I  supply  the  majority  of  lead. 

lis  country,  too,  produces  some  chromiiun,  vanadium,  tung- 
1  ores  of  lesser  importance,  but  not  in  quantities  sufficient 
eeds  for  war  munitions.  It  depends  upon  Rhodeeda  and 
Peru,  and  Burma  and  Portugal,  respectively,  for  the  deficit. 
I,  also,  that  the  United  States  is  lamentably  deficient  in  the 
)n  of  nickel,  which  is  an  indispensable  constituent  of  gun  and 
ate  steel  and  armor-piercing  projectiles.  While  Canada  has 
principal  source  of  our  supply  of  nickel,  a  large  amount  of 
las  always  been  sent  to  this  country  to  be  refined.  Tin  is 
to  us  mostly  through  Malaya,  Bolivia,  Banca  and  Siam,  but 
ch  a  necessary  metal  as  nickel,  and  some  substitute  alloys 
n  used  successfully.  Gold,  the  prime  requisite  in  the  pur- 
3f  munitions,  is  supplied  in  abundant  quantities  from  our 
md  Alaskan  mmes. 

libber,  so  necessary  for  trench  waders,  tires,  cloth,  ground 
,  horse  troughs,  etc.,  is  imported  principally  from  Malaya, 
,  Ceylon  and  South  America,  but  in  stress  of  necessity 
!  rubber  and  other  substitutes  might  possibly  be  manufac- 
bh  even  greater  success  than  is  now  attained.  A  strenuous 
)  the  farm"  movement  would  result  in  the  needed  supply  of 
K)ds,  cotton,  horses  and  mules. 

le  United  States  Government  arsenals  are  entirely  inade- 
time  of  war,  to  supply  the  needed  products  for  war  use,  and 
^  will  fall,  to  a  large  extent,  upon  private  industries.  The 
Df  munitions  that  has  been  supplied  during  the  European 
)  criterion  of  the  amount  that  can  be  produced  in  this  coun- 
iny  concerns  that  have  participated  in  this  new  industry  built 
lew  plants  for  that  purpose  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  their 
g  domestic  trade.  In  addition  to  innumerable  smaller  man- 
's, there  are  over  35,000  manufacturing  and  equipment 
in  this  country,  each  doing  an  annual  business  of  over 
Almost  every  industrial  plant  has  operating  equipment 
■or  producing  some  munition  part. 

le  manufacture  of  shrapnel  and  other  shells  does  not  require 
lachinery,  and  car-building  and  car-material  plants,  motor- 
ries  and  forge  and  machine  shops  are  equipped  to  participate 
ork.  Watchmaking,  typewriter,  printing-machinery,  office- 
it,  scientific-apparatus  and  electrical  factories,  as  well  as 
ler  small  machine  shops,  have  been  readily  adapted  to  the 
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manufacture  of  shrapnel  and  high-explosive  fuses.  The  majority  < 
machinery  and  locomotive  manufacturers  have  machined  shells.  1 
addition,  car  and  locomotive  builders  can  construct  field  kitchen 
ammunition  wagons,  gun  carriages  and  conveyances.  Optical  ai 
jewelry  factories  are  producing  sights,  aiming  devices  and  periscope 

8  It  requires  more  special  machinery  to  produce  small  arms  ai 
small  cartridges  satisfactorily,  but  even  interesting  and  surprisL 
resourcefulness  has  been  exhibited  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
ordinary  plants. 

9  Only  powder  manufacturers,  however,  are  able  to  make  t 
necessary  eitplosives.  The  most  important  materials  used  in  c 
plosives  today  are  obtained  from  coal  tar,  a  by-product  of  coke  ovei 
Coal  tar  and  its  derivatives  are  produced  principally  by  the  vario 
steel  companies,  and  whereas  there  was  but  one  concern  recoveri 
benzol  and  toluol  before  the  war  began,  nineteen  concerns  had  a 
structed  new  plants  for  this  purpose  by  the  end  of  1915. 

10  The  motor  truck  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely  neceasa 
part  of  army  equipment;  but  by  means  of  new  jigs  and  fixtuies,  t 
many  pleasure-car  factories,  with  their  ever-increasing  outputs,  f 
readily  converted  into  motor-truck  factories.  Aeroplanes,  mi 
important  for  fire-directing,  are  now  being  made  upon  a  oommerc 
basis  in  this  country  by  over  twelve  firms.  In  addition,  there  are  c 
forty  factories  producing  a  smaU  number  of  machines  of  some  spec 
or  experimental  type  which  can  be  standardized  in  war  time, 
account  of  the  short  actual  flying  life  of  the  aeroplane,  however 
will  be  necessary  to  adopt  extreme  measures  to  bring  the  product 
to  a  satisfactory  figure. 

11  Since,  strictly  speaking,  munitions  include  all  supplies  = 
equipment  necessary  in  war,  with  the  exception  of  men  and  XDom 
only  the  characteristics  of  the  more  important  materials  can  be  c 
sidered  within  the  limits  of  this  paper. 

12  The  gun  proper  of  the  usual  field  gun  is  subjected  to  a  « 
denly  apphed  pressure  of  from  about  35,000  to  40,000  lb.  per  8(b. 
and  is  generally  made  of  nickel  steel  of  over  90,000  lb.  per  sq^ . 
tenfflle  strength,  60,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  elastic  limit,  and  an  elongi^ 
in  2  in.  of  18  per  cent.  Rigid  inspection  and  tests  ci  this  mate 
are  necessary  before  it  is  worked.  The  artillery  wheels,  springs,  J 
low  axles  and  recoil  cylinders  of  field  guns  are  made  of  ordini 
materials  used  at  automobile-wheel  factories  and  forge  plants. 

13  The  two  principal  types  of  projectiles  are  the  shrapod  a 
high-explosive  shell.    The  shrapnel  body  is  not  intended  to  break 
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'Xi>lo<le  when  subjected  to  an  internal  pressure  of  about  20,000  lb. 
thk^  force  exerted  when  the  charge  leaves  the  shrapnel),  and  is  made 
f  stoel  with  a  yield  point  of  from  80,000  to  100,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
"^^^^K^tier,  American  shrapnel  must,  when  finally  treated,  give  a  tensile 
^'"^ngth  of  1 10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  in  some  types  and  120,000  lb.  in  others, 
•^^li  an  elastic  limit  of  80,000  lb.  and  90,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  elongation 
^  2  in.  of  15  and  16  per  cent,  and  reduction  in  area  of  40  and  45  per 
^'^t',  respectively.  Steel  for  this  purpose  is  furnished  by  the  steel 
^ills,  and  contains:  carbon  from  about  0.35  per  cent  to  0.45  per  cent, 
^^^•xiganese  0.50  to  0.80  per  cent,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  not  over  0.04 

cent  each,  chromium  0.70  to  1.20  per  cent,  vanadium  0.12  to  0.24 

cent. 

14  European  shrapnel  is  made  of  steel  of  about  the  same  proper- 
with  probably  a  slightly  higher  carbon  and  manganese,  and 

i^r^erally  without  the  alloying  of  chromiimi  and  vanadiimi  This 
steel,  when  finished,  gives  a  tensile  strength  of  from  117,000  to 
^OOO  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  yield  point  of  about  80,000  lb.  per  sq.  in., 
^*^h  an  elongation  in  2  in.  of  8  per  cent. 

15  Shrapnel  steel,  as  produced  by  the  large  steel  mills  in  this 
'Ovmtry,  is  furnished  in  three  diflferent  forms:  rough-turned  bars, 
^^■^iiigs,  and  rolled-steel  rounds.  The  latter  form  has  been  used  with 
-oxisiderable  success  and  exceedingly  rapid  production. 

16  The  ordinary  shrapnel  fuse  is  made  of  several  brass  parts,  the 
^^'^^ti^rial  for  which  can  be  produced  by  modem  brass  foundries.  The 
^s\iQ,l  composition  of  this  material  is  about  59  to  61  per  cent  copper, 
^"^  tro  39  per  cent  zinc  and  about  2  per  cent  lead,  resulting  in  a  tensile 
f^i'eogth  of  about  45,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  elastic  limit  27,000  lb.  per  sq. 
^'^-  3.nd  30  per  cent  elongation  in  two  inches.  The  fuse  bodies  and 
^^^I>s  are  generally  forged,  whereas  the  timing  rings  and  other  parts 
^^^  l)e  cut  from  brass  tubes.  The  brass  cartridge  cases  which  hold 
^^  propelling  charge  for  the  shrapnel  are  drawn  from  brass  disks  cut 

^^^^Tk  bars  rolled  by  the  various  brass  rolling  mills.  There  is  nothing 
^^ Visual  in  the  specifications  for  cartridge-case  material,  copper  vary- 

*^^  from  66  to  73  per  cent  according  to  diflferent  purchasers'  specifi- 
^^t,i<^ng^  ^il^lj  2inc  from  27  to  34  per  cent,  and  with  a  tensile  strength 
l^om  43,000  lb.  to  54,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  an  elongation  of  from  28 

^  ^2  per  cent  in  two  inches.  The  usual  specification  allows  a  range 
^  per  cent  in  the  copper  and  zinc  contents;  for  example,  69  to  72 

^^^  cent  copper  and  28  to  31  per  cent  zinc. 

17  The  high-explosive  shell  is  made  of  steel  and  is  intended  to 
^^^k  into  a  large  number  of  pieces  upon  impact  and  explosion.     It 
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is  usually  forged  from  steel  rounds,  billets,  and  cast  ingots,  with  car- 
bon from  0.40  to  0.55  per  cent,  manganese  0.40  per  cent  to  1.00  per 
cent,  phosphorus  and  sulphur  not  over  0.04  or  0.06  per  cent  each, 
and  silicon  from  0.18  to  0.30  per  cent.  Some  of  the  steel  for  this 
purpose  also  contains  nickel  not  to  exceed  0.50  per  cent  and  copper 
not  to  exceed  0.10  per  cent. 

18  This  grade  of  steel  is  easily  produced  by  practically  all  of  the 
large  and  small  steel  mills  in  this  country  and,  in  fact,  has  been  pro- 
duced already  in  considerable  quantities  for  such  purposes.  The 
fuse  for  the  high-explosive  shell  does  not  present  the  same  difficulties 
as  that  for  shrapnel,  and  is  usually  made  of  ordinary  steel  and  copper 
alloys. 

19  The  first  problem  in  the  procuring  of  shrapnel,  high-ex{do6ive 
shells,  fuses  and  cartridge  cases  is  the  delivery  of  suitable  raw  ma- 
terial. Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  to  secure  steel  and  brass  of 
the  proper  chemical  composition  and  physical  characteristics.  In 
addition  to  a  careful  study  and  understanding  of  the  specifications 
and  drawings,  one  of  the  most  effective  and  economical  means  of 
obtaining  the  desired  material  rapidly  and  without  excesmve  loes  has 
been  found  to  be  the  inspection  of  the  material  at  the  rolling  miUs 
before  it  is  shipped  to  the  finishing  plants,  by  an  experienced  and 
trained  organization. 

20  Most  specifications  for  shell  steel  stipulate  a  discard  of  20  to 
40  per  cent  from  the  top  of  the  ingot  to  prevent  loss  or  failure  due  to 
piped  and  unsound  steel;  inspection  at  the  mill  includes  a  supervision 
of  this  feature  as  well  as  the  proper  chipping  of  surface  cracks  and 
seams  in  the  billets  or  rounds  themselves,  so  that  f or^ng  and  maehin- 
ing  will  proceed  with  a  minimum  loss.    The  inspecting  firm,  too.  In 
addition  to  this  surface  inspection,  witnesses  the  prescribed  physieal 
tests  and  makes  independent  check  chemical  analyses.    The  heat 
treatment,  which  is  so  vitally  important  and  which  has  been  the  prime 
cause  of  much  avoidable  delay  and  expense,  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
chemical  composition.    Most  concerns  engaged  in  producing  sted 
munitions  during  the  past  few  years  have  found  it  advisable  to  empkqr 
such  services  at  their  own  expense.    Ck>nsiderable  loss,  too,  has  been 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  cartridge  cases  on  aoooimt 
of  attempting  to  draw  defective  disks,  and  inspection  of  these  disks 
as  sheared  from  the  bar  at  the  brass  mill  has  been  found  to  be  of  oon* 
siderable  value  in  maintaining  production  of  the  finished  cases  with  a 
minimum  loss  of  time  and  labor.    The  independent  inspection  pro- 
vision, therefore,  increases  the  acceptable  percentage  <^  the  finished 
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}  when  the  product  is  presented  finally  to  the  government 
tors. 

The  majority  of  commercial  explosives  are  not  suited  for  use 
Is  on  account  of  their  inability  to  withstand,  without  explosion, 
ock  of  firing  from  the  gun.  Smokeless  powder  is  produced  by 
1  plants  which  treat  cotton  fiber  with  such  materials  as  nitric 
ilphuric  acid,  alcohol  and  ether.  Nitrogen,  used  in  the  manu- 
e  of  nitric  acid,  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  sodium  nitrate  found 
le,  but  European  nations  are  now  obtaining  a  large  amount  of 
en  from  the  air  by  the  fixation  process.  Pyrites  for  making 
iric  acid  is  found  in  this  country,  although  much  of  the  best  is 
ted  from  Spain.  The  United  States  manufactures  ether  and 
)1  in  abundant  quantities.  Glycerine,  a  by-product  of  soap 
facture,  is  produced  in  large  amount  at  home.  Cordite,  the 
ive  which  has  come  into  such  great  favor  because  of  its  combi- 
L  of  propellant  and  high  explosive  qualities,  is  obtained  by  f ur- 
reatment  of  gun  cotton  and  nitro-glycerine  with  acetone,  which 
roduct  of  wood  distillation  and  which  is  abo  obtained  from  a 
1  fermentation  of  starch.  Trinitrotoluol  is  obtained  by  nitra- 
F  toluene,  which  constitutes  about  36  per  cent  of  crude  benzol,  a 
oduct  of  coke  ovens. 

Trinitrotoluol  possesses  an  explosive  force  of  about  119,000  lb. 
.  in.,  while  the  explosive  force  of  picric  acid  is  about  135,000  lb.  per 

Owing,  however,  to  its  propellant  qualities  and  the  fact  that 
s  not  form  dangerous  salts  by  combination  with  iron  and  other 
s  in  contact,  trinitrotoluol  is  superior  to  picric  acid  as  a  war 
dve.  Picric  acid  does  yet,  however,  play  an  important  part  in 
Qg  compositions  and  propeUant  powders.  It,  too,  is  obtained 
coal-tar  derivatives. 

Although,  as  has  been  outlined,  the  United  States  is  well 
ped  to  furnish  the  principal  materials  for  munitions,  it  is  ap- 
t  that  there  are  many  other  phases  of  the  problem  which  it  has 
een  possible  to  consider  here.  If  the  requisites  of  war  are  to  be 
ssfully  met,  every  industrial  worker,  whether  he  be  engaged  on 
irm,  in  the  mine  or  in  the  factory,  has  an  important  task  to  per- 
every  manufacturing  plant  has  a  definite  obligation;  and  all 
isources  of  our  country  must  be  systematically  brought  to  their 
st  utility. 
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^HE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  some  €i  the 
practical  aspects  of  the  question  of  limits  and  tderancee  as 
customarily  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  standards  of  high  technical  value  in  awmgning 
definite  limits  to  the  several  classes  of  dimensions  invcdved. 

2  Most  mechanical  men  who  have  had  recent  experience  with 
munitions  manufacture  will  agree  with  the  statement  that  thdr 
troubles  have  not  to  any  great  extent  been  due  to  inherent  difficulties 
with  the  tolerances  in  general;  but  have  principally  been  caused  b^' 
such  factors  as  incomplete  or  inconsistent  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions, and  lack  of  mechanical  judgment  on  the  part  of  inspectors  in 
interpreting  the  drawings  and  specifications  and  in  the  use  of  limit 
gages.  In  fact,  these  aspects  of  the  subject  are  of  such  major  im- 
portance that  it  would  seem  that  technical  refinements  may  be  post- 
poned until  standards  of  practice  have  been  established  with  respeci 
to  these  factors. 

3  The  average  munitions  drawing  is  fairiy  open  to  critidam  and 
leaves  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  clearness  and  conaisteiicy. 
Such  defects  as  the  following  are  often  encountered: 

a  Flat  dimensions  without  any  tolerances 

b  Dimensions  with  one  tolerance  only,  either  plus  or  minus 

c  Overlapping  tolerances  on  two  parts  whidi  assemble  to- 
gether 

d  The  sum  of  the  tolerances  on  intermediate  dimensioiis  is 
not  in  agreement  with  the  tolerances  on  the  overall 
dimension 

^  With  General  Electric  Ck>mpany. 
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e  No  limits  are  specified  as  to  permissible  eccentricity  between 
concentric  cylindrical  surfaces,  or  between  two  parts 
•   which  assemble  together 

/  In  the  case  of  screw  threads  on  two  par^p  which  assemble 
together,  but  where  interchangeability  is  not  required, 
no  specifications  are  given  as  to  the  nature  of  the  fit. 

4  Defects  a  and  b  can  be  readily  remedied  by  establishing  an 
ivariable  rule  that  all  dimensions  must  be  the  mean  dimensions 
ith  equal  plus  and  minus  tolerances. 

5  Defect  c  usually  occurs  in  the  tolerances  for  external  and 
itemal  threads  on  two  parts  which  assemble  together,  and  is  oc- 
^oned  by  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  maximum  external  thread 
lust  be  slightly  smaller  in  diameter  than  the  minimum  internal 
iread,  in  order  that  these  extremes  may  assemble  {»x)perly. 

6  Defect  d  can  best  be  avoided  by  establishing  the  invariable 
lie  that  all  dimensions  in  the  same  direction  must  start  from  a 
xnmon  reference  line. 

7  Defect  6  is  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  the  munitions  maker, 
<1  consequently  in  all  cases  where  close  concentricity  of  cylindrical 
rfaces  is  essential,  definite  limits  of  eccentricity  should  be  specified 

the  drawings. 

8  Defect/  can  conveniently  be  illustrated  by  considering  the  fit 
a  nose-piece  or  base-plug  external  thread,  in  the  internal  thread  in 
^liell.  In  this  case  the  nose  piece  or  base  plug  virtually  becomes 
integral  part  of  the  shell  after  it  has  been  assembled.  In  fact,  it 
'Ommon  practice  to  finish-machine  or  grind  these  parts  after  they 
•^e  been  assembled,  and  in  subsequent  operations  such  as  loading 
'!>  them  together  by  similar  markings.  Manifestly  all  that  is 
viired  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  is  that  the  nose  piece  or  base 
S  should  screw  into  the  shell  easily,  but  without  too  much  loose- 
^,  As  such  threads  are  usually  quite  coarse,  Uberal  tolerances  are 
>i:der,  but  the  dimensions  and  tolerances  must  be  properly  assigned 
Order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  too  much  looseness.  This  can 
ciily  be  accomplished  by  letting  them  overlap  to  some  extent, 
•^csh  will  of  course  result  in  producing  some  nose  pieces  and  base 
L&Ti  which  will  be  too  large  to  enter  shells  having  minimum  threads, 
apparent  diflSculty  is  overcome  by  grading  the  nose  pieces  and 
plugs,  as,  for  instance,  small,  mean,  and  large.  A  mark  can 
^o  be  put  on  a  shell  at  the  time  it  is  gaged  which  will  indicate  to 
^  assembler  which  grade  of  nose  piece  and  base  plug  to  use. 
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RELATION   OF  TOLERANCES  TO   WEIGHT 

9  Perhaps  the  most  striking  defect,  in  shell  drawings  particularly, 
is  the  discrepancy  between  the  tolerance  specified  for  the  weight  of 
the  shell  and  the  variations  in  weight  of  the  shell  from  making  one  to 
maximum  external  and  minimum  internal  dimensions^  and  another 
to  minimum  external  and  maximum  internal  dimensions.  As  a 
rule,  shell  drawings  and  specifications  allow  a  variation  in  weight  of 
plus  and  minus  one  per  cent  of  the  mean  weight  for  the  snudler  siieB 
and  less  for  the  larger  sizes,  whereas  the  extreme  dimension  toler- 
ances would  permit  two  to  three  times  as  much  variation  in  weight 
Furthermore,  no  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  assumption  that 
a  shell  machined  to  the  mean  dimensions  will  have  the  mean  weight 
specified  on  the  drawing.  Whether  or  not  these  discrepancieB  are 
intentional  or  accidental  the  writer  is  not  informed,  but  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  drawings  should  be  revised. 

10  From  the  standpoint  of  ballistics,  uniformity  in  weight  of 
shell  is  highly  desirable,  and  consequently  close  weight  tolenuK 
are  to  be  expected;  but  the  drawings  and  specifications  should  souncz 
a  clear  note  of  warning  so  as  to  prevent  a  nuinufacturer  from 
ceeding  on  the  assumption  that  the  dimension  toleranoee  can  be 
indiscriminately.    Some  tolerances  bear  evidence  of  having  bee:^ 
added  —  probably  to  meet  some  difficulty  in  manufacture  —  urithmg—         ^it 
perhaps  due  consideration  being  given  as  to  the  extent  to  which  tfa: 
weight  would  be  affected.    In  any  event,  it  seems  imperatiye 
the  drawings  should  be  revised  so  that  shells  machined  to  the 
dimensions,  and  of  steel  of  the  specified  quaUty,  will  have  the 
weight. 

11  If   ballistic   considerations   permit,   the   weight  tol( 
should  be  increased,  since  they  are  at  present  the  limiting 
The  drawings  should  plainly  state  that  advantage  cannot  be  taken  o 
all  the  extreme  tolerances  on  any  one  shell,  if  such  is  the  case. 

12  These  considerations  are  not  advanced  as  an  aigom^^K^i^ 
iiguinst  larger  dimension  tolerances  than  weight  tderanceB| 
liberal  dimension  tolerances  afford  a  maximum  of  munitionB  prod.'' 
tion;  but  rather  to  caution  the  manufacturer  to  consider  carefull]r 
possible  combinations  of  the  tolerances  which  will  produce  thCj 
uiiifonnity  in  weight  of  the  finished  product,  and  also  to  suggest 
the  ordnance  engineer  the  desirability  of  plainly  pointing  the  way 
attain  the  desired  results. 

13  In  this  connection  it  seems  desirable  to  call  attention  t^ 
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another  aspect  of  the  proposition  that  liberal  dimension  and  weight 
tolerances  are  advantageous,  namely,  that  the  operators  of  machines 
at  tiie  start  of  any  organisation  will  be  largely  unskilled,  and  in  a  large 
organisation  the  breaking  in  of  new  operators  will  be  practically 
continuous,  so  that  the  more  liberal  the  tderances  are  for  each 
operation  ihe  greater  will  be  the  product  of  usable  munitions. 

THBBAD  TOLBRANCB8 

14  Porfaaps  the  most  difficult  operation  in  munitions  mimuf&c- 

tiire  is  the  cutting  of  internal  and  e3ctemal  threads  within  dose  limits. 

The  Whitworth  form  ot  thread  is  particularly  difficult  to  cut  and  has 

been  the  cause  of  endless  trouble  in  recent  muniticms  work.    We  all 

r<^ard  the  rounding  of  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  thread  as  particu* 

larly  iniqiiitous  and  we  are  apt  to  r^^d  the  United  States  form  of 

tbrmd  as  greatly  superior.    As  a  matter  ot  experience,  it  is  quite 

diffieutt^to  maintain  the  sise  of  the  United  States  form  <tf  thread 

within- dose  limits.    The  requirement  that  this  form  of  thread  shall 

&t  <m=ilie  top  and  bottom,  as  well  as  on  the  all-important  an^e,  is  the 

chirf  sovce  of  trouble.    The  very  existence  of  .this  requirement 

TesuUs  in  most  of  the  fitting  occurring  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 

\i\iread,  father  than  on  the  an^e.    It  is  practically  impossible  to  avoid 

^OB  condition  since  the  tops  ot  the  threads  on  a  tap  wear  away  very 

qm<^y  and  therefore  the  tap  does  not  continue  to  cut  internal 

threads  of  full  depth.    As  the  thread  gages  are  made  of  standard 

form,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  work  will  not  pass  the  gages, 

altiioQgh  perfectly  correct  is  to  angle  diameter  and  pitch.    To  a  less 

degree  is  the  same  condition  true  of  dies  and  external  threads.    This 

defect  is  universaUy  recognized  in  American  machine  shops  and  is. 

quite  commonly  overcome  by  making  the  diameter  of  taps  slightly 

lai^er  than  standard,  so  that  they  will  cut  an  internal  thread  deeper 

tiian  standard  and  also  cut  a  larger  hole  or  core  than  standard.    This 

affords  a  dearance  at  the  top  and  bottom  for  the  external  thread.    It 

seems  manifest  that  this  necessary  and  customary  practice  should 

receiye  offidal  sanction  in  the  drawings  and  specifications  for  muni- 

tioDs,  and  that  limits  for  these  clearances  should  be  specified. 

INDIVIDUAL  JUDGMENT  OF  INSPECTOBS 

15  Next  in  importance  as  affecting  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
is  the  question  of  mechanical  judgment  in  interpreting  the  drawings 
and  specifications  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors,  and  also  in  regard  to 
the  proper  use  of  limit  gages.    Although  many  inspectors  are  men 
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of  excellent  mechanical  judgment  and  experience,  a  large  number  d 
necessity  have  not  these  qualifications.  In  fact,  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  other  lines  of  manufacture  to  require  that  only  experienceci 
mechanics  be  selected  as  munitions  inspectors.  It  therefore  aeemi 
that  the  obvious  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  make  the  drawing! 
and  specifications  so  clear  and  comprehensive  that  men  with  litth 
mechanical  experience  can  become  efficient  inspectors.  The  specifi 
cations  should  clearly  specify  such  details  as  kind  and  quality  o 
finish  for  all  surfaces,  whether  by  turning  or  grinding,  and  if  b^ 
turning  whether  the  tool  marks  must  be  removed  by  filing.  Som( 
surfaces  can,  in  the  interest  of  maximum  production,  be  left  semi 
finish-turned,  and  the  specifications  should  in  such  cases  so  state 
In  general,  this  plan  can  be  made  most  effective  by  basing  the  require 
ments  of  the  specifications  on  actual  results  obtainable  with  moder 
machine  tools,  and  all  unnecessary  refinements  should  be  dimiiiAteci 

16  Regarding  the  proper  use  of  limit  gages,  it  is  perhaps  diffieul 
to  lay  down  general  rules,  but  certainly  such  a  fundamental  ooe  a 
that  gages  should  never  be  forced  can  be  advanced  without  henta 
tion.  The  writer  has  seen  shells  rejected  at  a  loading  [dant  for  larg 
rotating  bands  which  had  passed  inspection  at  the  works  where  the 
had  been  machined.  The  trouble  was  not  due,  as  at  first  suppoeec 
to  a  difference  in  the  ring  gages,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  tfa 
inspector  at  the  works  where  the  sheUs  were  made  insisted  that  tfa 
minimum  ring  gage  should  not  go  over  the  copper  bands  to  tb 
slightest  extent  but  accepted  bands  over  which  the  maxinniTn  xin 
gage  could  be  forced;  whereas  at  the  loading  plant  the  inqpeetc 
required  that  the  maximum  ring  gage  should  sUde  over  the  bands  b 
its  own  weight.  The  attitude  of  the  inspector  at  ihe  works  where  tb 
shells  were  made  regarding  the  use  of  the  minimum  ring  gage  force 
them  to  work  near  the  maximum  limit,  and  ccmditions  were  dc 
improved  by  the  rapid  wearing  of  the  maximum  ring  gage  due  to  i1 
being  forced  over  the  work. 

MACHINB-TOOL  UMITATIONB 

17  The  limits  of  accuracy  attainable  on  machine  toob  ma 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  how  limit  gages  should 
used.  The  screw  thread  affords  a  good  illustration  of  this  poLs 
In  a  part  where  a  threaded  hole  goes  entirdy  through  the  part,  i^ 
not  very  difficult  to  cut  threads  ot  uniform  diameter  in  the  Beoat  tK 
the  thread  is  uniform  throughout  its  length  and  that  it  does  -m 
taper.    In  bottom-tapping  a  shallow  hole,  however,  <nr  in  cuttiim^ 
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short  external  thread  both  are  apt  to  taper  slightly,  or  at  least  the 
first  tliread  or  two  will  be  thin.  In  the  first  case  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  require  that  the  nfiaTrimiiTn  thread  gage  shall  not  enter  at  all;  but 
the  second  case  manifestly  demands  different  treatment.  A  rational 
rule  ^would  be  to  allow  the  maximum  thread  gage  to  screw  in  one-third 
^^  one-half  the  depth  of  a  shallow  not-through  hole,  and  the  same 
^o^wance  should  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  short  external  thread. 
This  proposition  should  be  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  utility 
rattier  than  ideality,  particularly  when  one  stops  to  consider  that 
the  mechanic  can,  by  cutting  the  external  thread  in  the  proper 
^^^I'^ction,  make  these  inaccuracies  tend  to  balance  each  other. 

X8  To  sum  up,  maximum  production,  which  is  the  principal  aim 
^f  ^ny  revisions,  can  be  most  readily  attained  by  increasing  the 
^^eight  tolerances  in  the  case  of  shells  particularly.  If,  however, 
the  ordnance  engineer  cannot  allow  any  greater  variations  in  the 
^^eight  of  shells,  then,  at  least,  the  alignment  of  mean  weight  with 
p^^ctn  dimensions,  as  outlined  in  the  foregoing  conmients,  will,  it 
18  l>elieved,  prove  to  be  an  important  step  in  the  right  direction.  '  As 
'^^S&rds  other  munitions,  where  weight  variation  is  not  so  important, 
i^iich  can  be  accomplished  by  aligning  the  dimension  tolerances  with 
the  capacity  for  accuracy  possessed  by  modem  high-speed  machine 
tools. 
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(\P  first  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  rifles,  guns  and 
^^  tions  of  war  is  gages.  There  are  many  types  of  gaga 
the  one  used  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  is  the  dimensi 
limit  gage.  Whatever  the  instrument  used,  it  must  measure  accu 
and  rapidly,  and  must  also  be  durable,  as  very  slight  wear  will  d 
the  accuracy. 

2  It  has  been  well  said  that  if  we  can  measure  an  article  ? 
make  it.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  the  making,  but  in  the  meas 
and  ovff  greatest  obstacle  in  exact  measurement  is  the  huma 
ment. 

3  In  olden  times  the  human  element  was  the  controlling 
in  all  operations.  Work  was  done  in  very  small  quantities  an 
not  interchangeable.  Some  work  was  good  and  some  was  po 
depending  on  the  man  who  did  it.  To  meet  the  demand  i 
present  day,  we  must  have  progressive  manufacturing,  when 
man  has  only  a  small  part  of  the  work,  and  that  part  must  be 
by  an  ordinary  workman.  All  this  caUs  for  a  method  (rf  me 
ment  different  from  that  formerly  used.  Then  we  wanted  one 
now  we  want  thousands  of  pieces,  all  alike  and  each  one  an 
duplicate  of  the  other.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  p 
instructions  and  gages.  With  these  we  may  start  a  large  num 
factories  making  war  materials  that  will  be  one  hundred  pei 
good,  and  also  standardise  the  cost  of  production. 

4  Improperly  designed  gages  cause  poor  woric  and  a  h 
interchangeability,  making  the  cost  of  production  and  the  o 
assembling  greater.    Our  Qovemment  should  take  advantage 
knowledge  of  this  fact  obtained  at  such  great  cost  in  the  preaen 
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should  standardize  all  its  operations,  gages  and  measuring  tools, 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  mistake  of  this  kind. 

The  Government  should  have,  first  of  all,  its  blue  prints 
ured  with  the  proper  tolerance  perfected  by  tests  and  careful 
ioe.  The  sequence  of  operations,  and  the  time  taken  to  do  the 
,  should  also  be  perfected  and  put  in  printed  form  with  the  neces- 
cuts  showing  the  set  up,  as  well  as  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
,  both  in  the  operation  and  gaging.  This  would  enable  all  fac- 
s  to  standardize  their  productions. 

The  importance  of  the  best  methods  of  measuring  is  illustrated 
eport  from  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department  in  which  is  made  the 
ment  that  the  cost  of  inspection  is  from  10  to  12  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  manufacturing.  These  are  startling  figures  and  indicate 
the  proper  gaging  methods  had  not  been  used. 

The  output  of  the  U.  S.  Government  arsenals  for  the  year  1915 
Sll,284,113.95;  for  the  year  1916,  $9,471,300.  It  has  been 
lated  on  good  authority  that  this  could  have  been  increased  at 
50  per  cent  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  plants,  by  having 
^r  supply  of  gages  and  tools.  The  cost  of  such  tools  and  gages 
imated  at  20  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  plant,  which  shows 
usively  the  need  of  gages  and  small  tools. 

If  we  were  to  make  100,000  rounds  of  ammunition  per  day 
3vemment  arsenals,  it  would  require  at  least  100  arsenals  the 
>f  Frankf ord  for  the  small-arms  ammunition  alone.  This  shows 
lecessity  of  using  private  factories,  but  the  Government  should 
all  of  the  gages,  small  tools  and  fixtures,  to  get  the  proper 
lardization. 

To  equip  an  army  of  2,000,000  with  the  necessary  rifles 
d  take  at  our  best  rate  of  production  four  years,  and  at  our 
!nt  rate,  eight  years.  This  is  one  rifle  to  each  man,  and  we 
Id  have  five  rifles  to  each  man  to  take  care  of  the  wastage. 

0  Now,  to  increase  any  of  the  present  rifle  plants  to  any 
derable  extent  would  take  at  least  18  months.  This  means 
machinery,  gages,  tools,  jigs,  and  fixtures  and  the  breaking-in 
le  necessary  new  workmen.  To  start  a  complete  new  rifle 
►ry  would  take  from  24  to  30  months  to  produce  rifles  in  any 
t  quantity. 

1  Few  people  realize  that  our  Springfield  rifle  has  more  than  one 
Ired  parts  and  requires  1400  distinct  factory  operations.  To 
lUce  1,000,000  rifles  requires  $360,000  worth  of  gages  for  the 
inal  equipment,  while  renewals  cost  $400,000,  making  a  total  of 
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S760,000.    Each  1000  rifles  made  require  4S0O  gages.    Tbe 

of  the  gages  costs  about  50  cents  per  gun.    To  make  10 fifX^^C 

rifles  in  200  days  requires  at  least  sixty  more  arsenals  than  we  x&^ 

have. 

12  The  war  material  most  talked  about  is  ammunition,  of  wb  J< 
our  Government  uses  about  17  sizes  at  present.  The  cost,  indudi^ 
the  upkeep  of  gages,  used  in  the  making  of  1000  rounds  of  ammu^^ 
tion  per  day,  with  a  steady  production  for  200  days,  is  at 
$2,225,000.  These  figures  have  been  carefully  worked  out  by 
well  versed  in  the  manufacture  of  gages  for  ammunition..  It 
been  estimated  by  good  authority  that  we  should  be  able  to 
at  least  200,000  rounds  per  day.  The  vast  importance  of  the 
gage  question  may  readily  be  realized. 

13  Of  course  some  sizes  of  ammunition  have  to  be  made  in  mu^^ 
larger  quantities  than  others.  .  Careful  estimates  show  the  specL-^ 
jigs  and  fixtures  would  cost  nearly  double  what  the  gages  wouL^ 
So  far,  the  paper  has  only  touched  on  ammunition  and  rifles. 
have  everything  on  hand  necessary  the  figures  pven  must 
multiplied  many  times. 

14  There  are  today  some  3,500,000  people  m  Great  Brite3 
engaged  in  making  munitions  of  war  in  over  4500  factories.  ^ 
doing  this  work  to  advantage,  each  workman  should  at  leaM  ha^"^' 
$25  worth  of  gages,  tools  and  fixtures. 

15  The  majority  of  contracts  taken  for  ammunition  in  tb 
country  were  taken  by  manufacturing  organisations  without  pravi9V 
experience  on  war  material,  and  in  many  cases  without  expeiionm 
the  manufacture  of  large  quantities  of  interchangeable  metal  parte 
any  kind.    The  drawings  and  specifications  supplied  were  in  nflHJ 
all  cases  incomplete  from  the  point  of  view  of  such  manufacture 
although  these  same  drawings  might  have  been  sufficient  in  the  bar 
of  a  trained  organization  familiar  with  the  same  dass  of  matar 
but  of  only  slightly  different  design  —  in  other  words,  there  were  1 
experts  in  this  country  who  had  ever  had  actual  experienoe  in  ( 
dudng  war  material  —  therefore  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  drawi 
and  specifications  had  to  be  interpreted  by  engineers  and  mecha 
with  Uttle  knowledge  of  the  exact  functioning  of  all  the  parts  invol 
The  gages  first  designed  were  generally  inadequate;  the  UAennom 
clearances  allowed  were  not  the  best  possible  to  insure  eoonoi 
assembling  of  the  parts,  with  the  result  that  a  great  many  regec 
were  inevitable  during  the  first  months  after  producticm  wi 
tempted. 
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16  More  important,  however,  was  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of 

the  toohnakeis  in  this  country  was  less  than  one-tenth  that  leqoiied 

to  produce  the  necessary  gages  with  sufficient  accuracy,  even  if  th^ 

h&d  been  conectly  designed.    The  result  was  months  of  delay  whm 

the  sages  had  been  ordered  from  the  few  competent  manufacturers, 

and  a  Tery  hi^  percentage  ot  rejections  after  enormous  expense  in 

tbe  case  of  gages  which  inexperienced  workmen  had  endeavored  to 

ptToduce. 

17  In  one  case,  gages  to  the  amount  ot  Sl,200,000  had  been 
reoeived  by  one  war-material  contractor  from  a  large  number  of 
d]jSer«it  makers.  ESghty-five  per  oesat  of  these  gages  were  rejected 
(«x  the  first  inspection,  and  many  of  them  were  never  corrected  within 
tlie  necessary  limits. 

18  Our  Govemmoit  should  provide  itself  with  all  the  gages, 

tools,  jigs  and  fixtures  far  in  advance  of  any  possible  expectation  of 

leqniremait,  the  cost  is  smaU,  compared  with  the  results  obtained. 

T\us  is  a  very  simple  business  proposition  —  what  every  efficient 

manufacturing  company  would  do. 

19  It  is  a  very  poor  policy  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  gages 

3^  smaD  tools.    It  is  far  better  to  use  every  labor-saving  device 

posabie.    All  this  means  a  saving  in  high-priced  labor,  and  this  is 

yfxj  important  in  time  of  need  when  we  cannot  get  the  necessary 

sBDedlabor. 

20  The  papers  are  full  of  the  talk  on  compulsory  military 
Mning.  Why  shouldn't  we  have  compulsory  mechanical  train- 
io^f  It  has  been  said  that  for  ever>'  man  in  the  field  we  should 
bre  one  man  in  the  f actorj'. 

21  It  is  conadered  the  best  practice  in  manufacturing  to  put 
the  thou^t  and  money  not  so  much  in  the  large  machinery  as  in  the 
andl  took.  The  most  important  of  all  are  the  gages,  and  these  must 
be  so  designed  as  not  to  have  any  guesswork  about  it.  We  must 
know  that  every  part  is  machined  right.  We  must  be  able  to  say  we 
iaioir  this  is  right,  and  not  to  say,  I  guess  we  are  right. 

22  To  most  people  gages  seem  of  small  importance,  but  as  this 
paper  endeavors  to  show,  they  are  quite  the  reverse. 
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THE    IMPORTANCE   OF    INTELLIGENT 

INSPECTION    IN    MUNITIONS 

MANUFACTURE 

By  E.  T.  Walsh,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

A  STRIKING  example  of  the  difficulties  that  may  ariae  in  iiuspec- 
■^^  tion  work  has  been  afforded  during  the  present  war  in  one  con- 
tract for  the  manufacture  of  5,000,000  rounds  of  3-in.  ammunition 
for  the  Russian  Government,  which  was  completed  by  the  contractor 
subletting  the  work  among  more  than  one  hundred  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  magnitude  of  the  work 
and  the  short  time  limit  making  this  necessary.  The  contractor,  for 
his  own  protection,  had  to  inspect  all  the  product  as  it  was  made  by 
tke  subcontractors,  and  a  corps  of  inspectors  was  required  in  each 
plant,  the  numl)er  of  such  corps  being  equal  to  the  number  of  plants 
doing  work.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  men  quali- 
fied to  do  this  work,  because  there  were  practically  none  in  this 
country  who  had  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions,  and 
but  few  available  who  hiul  any  kind  of  inspection  experience. 

2  To  expedite  the  delivery  of  the  finished  product,  the  Russian 
(lovemment  placed  its  inspectors  in  the  plants  of  the  subcontractors, 
where  they  recoivecl  the  finished  parts  directly  from  the  contractors' 
inspectors.  Russia  was  as  little  prepared  to  provide  the  required 
numl)er  of  qualified  inspectors  as  was  the  contractor,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  manufacturer  had  inflicted  upon  him  so-caUed  inspec- 
tors who  were  selected  from  every  walk  in  life,  it  seemed,  except  the 
mechanical. 

3  The  specifications  for  the  ainniunition  were  so  drawn  as  to 
leave  a  great  deal  to  1h.>  interpreted  by  the  inspector,  who  was  rarely 
qualified  to  intelligently  pass  ui)on  the  point  at  issue.  The  following 
extracts  copied  from  the  specifications  will  serve  as  examph 
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"There  shall  be  no  scratches,  slivers  or  cuts  on  these 
parts.  ..." 

"If,  independently  of  the  above,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
qualities  .  .  .  the  Receiver  shall  deem  it  necessary  to 
make  .  .  .  other  experiments,  the  factory  shall  give 
him  all  necessary  means  for  making  such  tests." 

"For  the  measuring  and  verification  of  the  projectiles  the 
factory  is  under  obligation  to  furnish  a  sufficiently  vast, 
Ught,  dry  and  warm  room  and  place  at  full  disposition  of 
the  Receivers  as  well  as  furnish  cupboards  for  the  keeping 
of  verifying  instruments,  scales  of  sufficient  sensitiveness, 
electric  lights  of  sufficient  energy,  for  the  examination  of 
projectiles  and  gross  power." 

"For  the  measuring  of  the  projectiles  the  factory  shall  furnish 
the  Receiver,  for  his  exclusive  use,  all  verifying  working 
instruments  .  .  .  prepared  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions, 08  well  as  according  to  the  indications  of  the  ArtiUery 
Receiver.'^ 

"  .  .  .  the  finish  of  these  surfaces  must  be  brought  to  such  a 
degree  as  is  obtainable  when  working  with  a  tool." 

4  The  shghtest  scratch  or  tool  mark  was  soon  magnified  into  a 
cause  for  rejection.  One  subcontractor  claimed  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  unbox  several  thousand  shrapnel  because  the  Russian 
Inspector  found  a  flyspeck  on  the  copper  band  of  one  of  them!  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  gages  were  called  for  by  the  instructions  for 
certain  gaging  points,  the  inspectors  were  not  satisfied  with  them, 
but  asked  to  be  furnished  with  others  that  were  of  a  design  that  would 
be  more  searching  and  exacting.  Under  the  clause  governing  the 
finish  of  the  shell,  the  inspectors  were  soon  demanding  a  finish  that 
could  only  be  obtained  by  buffing,  and  the  unfortunate  part  was  that 
the  manufacturers  had  no  redress,  because  there  were  no  standards 
of  finish  estabhshed;  there  was  no  set  of  standard  gages,  nor  was  there 
anyone  in  authority  to  whom  the  contractor  could  appeal  and  whose 
decision  was  final. 

5  Fresh  from  the  experience  of  two  years'  struggle  to  produce 
work  under  such  conditions,  the  writer  is  constrained  to  appeal  for 
cooperation  in  the  endeavor  to  standardize  and  systematize  the  pro- 
duction of  munitions  so  that  manufacturers  will  in  future  have  definite 
instructions  and  standards  to  work  to  and  in  the  case  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinions  a  Bureau  of  Appeal  where  questions  will  be  de- 
cided definitely  and  authoritatively. 
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6  Drawings  should  be  checked  and  rechecked  until  the  possi- 
bility of  error  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Tolerances  should 
be  decided  upon  that  will  allow  the  greatest  leeway  computtible  with 
good  work. 

7  Every  effort  should  l:>e  made  to  make  the  specifications  simple, 
clear,  explicit  and  absolute.  They  should  leave  very  little  open  to 
the  discretion  of  the  inspectors.  The  specifications  should  describe 
the  gages  to  be  used  and  how  to  use  them. 

8  The  gages  used  should  be  as  few  as  will  check  up  the  product 
in  all  of  the  important  features.  Whdt  these  gaging  points  and  their 
limits  should  be,  should  be  determined  by  competent  military  engi- 
neers, working  with  the  idea  of  getting  a  product  that  will  meet  all 
requirements  and  still  be  practicable,  so  that  the  quality  produced 
will  not  be  curtailed  by  unnecessary  refinements.  Exactness  should 
be  required  where  it  is  necessary,  and  where  it  is  not  necessary  there 
should  be  no  holding  down  to  ridiculously  close  limits. 

9  Corps  of  inspectors  should  be  enlisted  from  our  numerous 
manufacturing  plants  and  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  use  of  gages  and 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  specifications,  with  particular  stress 
laid  upon  the  fact  that  inspection  should  be  made  with  the  idea  of 
accepting  as  many  as  possible  rather  than  a  high  count  of  rejections. 

10  Each  manufacturer  should  be  supplied  with  a  set  of  correct 
sample  gages  with  their  masters  and  grand  master  by  which  the  work- 
ing gages  should  be  made  and  checked. 

11  An  approved  sample  of  the  product  to  be  made  should  be 
furnished  to  each  factory  to  be  used  for  comparing  the  same  with  the 
regular  product  when  necessary.  These  samples  should  be  official  and 
product  equal  to  sample  should  be  accepted  without  question. 

12  It  is  most  important  to  have  a  bureau  composed  of  qualified 
engineers  to  interpret  specifications  and  render  final  decisions  on  all 
points  that  may  arise.  Manufacturers  should  have  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  this  board  and  get  its  unbiased  opinion.  At  this  bureau  should 
be  kept  on  view  officially  accepted  samples  of  all  parts  in  the  various 
stages  of  manufacture  to  be  referred  to  when  making  decirions. 
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DISCUSSION    ON   MANUFACTURE   OF 

MUNITIONS 

^PHE  following  excerpts  apply  specifically  to  points  raised  in  the 
preceding  ten  papers,  Nos.  1592a  to  1592/,  inclusive.    An  ex- 
tended account  of  the  general  discussion  of  these  papers  was  given 
in  The  Journal  for  July  1917. 

R.  R.  Adabcs,^  representing  the  Biu'eau  of  Ordnance,  said  that 
its  policy  had  been  to  direct  its  representatives  to  codperate  with' 
the  various  manufacturing  firms  to  which*  they  were  accredited  in 
every  consistent  and  proper  manner,  and  to  facilitate  the  manu- 
facture and  expedite  deliveries  wherever  possible,  provided  that 
satisfactory  and  acceptable  material  was  procured  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Information  was  volimteered  if  it  would  aid  manufacturing 
processes  and  at  the  same  time  did  not  violate  confidential  matters 
disclosed  by  other  firms.  He  beUeved  that  all  information  and 
experience  required  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  should  be 
pooled  by  the  different  plants  so  as  to  assist  other  plants,  especially 
the  new  ones. 

Reuben  Hill  spoke  from  his  experience  in  munitions  manu- 
facture in  Canada.  With  respect  to  the  organization  of  the  industrial 
forces  of  the  United  States,  he  suggested  that  the  Government  take 
a  more  cooperative  and  guiding  activity  in  relation  to  the  manu- 
factm*er,  thereby  departing  from  the  peace-time  method  of  arbi- 
trarily giving  a  contract,  and  then  at  a  certain  time  sending  some 
one  forward  to  inspect  the  work,  and  either  arbitrarily  accepting 
it  or  rejecting  it.  He  believed  that  the  Society  should  be  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Government  in  formulating  an  ideal  cooperative 
industrial  scheme,  similar  to  that  which  had  been  adopted  in  Canada. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth  emphasized  the  importance  of  recording 
all  details,  including  the  time  element,  with  respect  to  industrial 

1  Lieutenant-Commander,  U.  S.  N.;  Inspector  of  Ordnance,  Munhall,  Pa. 
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perations,  and  said  that  the  best  method  of  doing  any  kind  of 
fork  did  not  lie  in  the  consecutive  acts  of  any  one  worker,  but  was 
synthesized  from  records  of  methods  of  many  expert  workers.  The 
micromotion  film  which  he  used  to  record  workers'  methods  was 
the  result  of  placing  a  timepiece  that  recorded  the  time  element, 
and  a  cross-sectioned  screen  that  recorded  the  spcux  element,  in  the 
field  of  the  method  to  be  photographed.  The  pictures  were  taken 
at  varying  rates  of  speed,  and  then  projected  at  the  speed  at  which 
they  were  taken,  at  slower  speeds  and  at  more  rapid  speeds,  in  order 
to  get  different  views  of  the  operation  being  studied.  The  two 
aims  were,  first,  to  get  all  possible  detailed  information  on  the  film, 
and  second,  to  get  this  information  off  the  film  and  into  such  form 
as  would  aid  in  transferring  the  information  most  easily  and  most 
efficiently  to  the  learner. 

R.  PoLiAKOFF,^  referring  to  Par.  32  of  Mr.  Waldron's  paper, 
instanced  a  case  where  ^  foreign  government  had  given  a  contract 
of  $84,000,000  with  an  advance  payment  of  $10,000,000,  and  said 
he  thought  that  the  government  in  question  could  not  be  expected 
to  advance  33}  per  cent  to  the  contractor,  or  $30,000,000,  when  th^ 
contractor's  capital  was  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  amount  and  all 
the  surety  companies  in  the  country  combined  could  not  iasue 
surety  bonds  to  exceed  $5,000,000  on  any  one  contract.  Small 
advance  payments,  he  thought,  were  by  no  means  the  cause  of  the 
failure  of  some  of  the  contractors,  as  Mr.  Waldron  had  stated. 

A.  B.  Reynders  ^  submitted  a  written  discussion  in  which  he 
endorsed  the  statements  in  Mr.  Coe's  paper  and  outlined  a  method 
used  by  his  company  in  the  manufacture  of  high-explosive  shelb, 
which  secured  a  large  and  continuous  production  after  the  equip- 
ment and  operating  force  had  been  organised.  A  description  of 
this  method  was  given  in  The  Journal,  July  1917,  p.  612. 

H.  G.  Bertram  wrote  giving  an  account  of  the  organixatioD  of 
the  John  Bertram  &  Sons  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dundas,  Ont.,  for  the  maau- 
facturc  of  8-in.  British  howitzer  shells.  This  organiiation,  detafla 
of  which  were  given  in  The  Journal,  July  1917,  p.  612,  was  kepi 
entirely  separate  from  that  of  the  plant  proper,  which  was  devoted 

Mil  Broadway,  New  York.  (ABsistant  ProfesBor  of  Mechanical  Tech- 
nology, Technical  Institute,  Moscow,  Rusflia.) 

*  Director  of  Production,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
pany,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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to  the  manufacture  of  machine  tools.    Referring  to  Mr.  Yeomans's 
paper,  he  said  that  he  beUeved  there  were  shops  in  plenty  aheady  in 
existence  which  could  be  rapidly  adapted  for  shell  manufacture,, 
and  that  the  emergency  factories  advocated  in  the  paper  were 
unnecessary. 

Ralph  E.  Flandbrs  said  he  beUeved  that  the  most  valuable 
single  asset  of  a  firm  starting  the  manufacture  of  anything  was  the 
vital  organization  of  a  group  of  men  who  were  accustomed  to  work- 

^g  together,  who  knew  each  other  and  who  had  a  good  conception 

of  their  respective  duties. 

£.  F.  Du  Brul  said  that  the  smaller  manufacturers  wanted  to 
(/o  t>lieir  full  share,  and  that  in  Canada  such  concerns  had  been  able 
^    l^roduce  large  quantities  of  munitions  through  cooperation  with 
manufacturers'  association  and  their  shell  committees. 

.  S.  Bond,^  referring  to  Mr.  Walsh's  paper  on  inspection  work,* 
hasized  the  importance  of  closeness  and  accuracy  in  shell  manu- 
Tlus  was  imperative,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  moving 
where  it  had  been  found  that  if  there  was  an  error  in  the 
ting  point  of  the  shrapnel  of  even  as  much  as  25  yards,  it  would 
t  in  the  killing  of  great  nimibers  in  the  attacking  force.  At 
her  time  Major  Bond  addressed  the  meeting  at  length  on  mat- 
connected  with  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

Topics  related  to  the  general  subject  of  munitions  manufacture, 

as  cooperation  among  manufacturers,  problems  of  the  small 

lufacturer,  standardization  of  gages,  the  pooling  of  information, 

^^i^ction  of  data,  etc.,   also  drew  forth  considerable  discussion, 

^^^^le  participating  being  Harry  E.  Harris,  Ira  N.  Hollis,  W.  H. 

r^^^**3ier,  James  Hartness,  H.  B.  Coho,  C.  W.  Rice,  WiUiam  Kent, 

^^^:iik  0.  Wells,  Chester  B.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  Ralph  E.  Carpenter, 

^-     IV.  Sherwood,  Chauncey  H.  Crawford,  H.  Wade  Hibbard,  H.  S. 

^^^»n,  L.  P.  Alford,  F.  A.  Waldron,  F.  E.  Rogers  and  John  H.  Barr. 

^J^->-2s  discussion  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  the  following  com- 

^^'^tee  to  draft  appropriate  resolutions:    Luther  D.  BurUngame, 

^^^-^^irman^  John  H.  Barr,  J.  B.  Doan,  A.  J.  Baker,  Reuben  Hill, 

^  -  L.  Coe,  Harry  E.  Harris,  and  C.  B.  Hamilton,  Jr.    The  resolu- 

l^^ns  as  finally  adopted  after  discussion  are  as  follows: 

*  Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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RESOLUTIONS  RELATING  TO  GAQES  AND  STANDARDS 

Whereas:    Serious  delays  have  been  experienced  in  other  oountriea 
this  country  in  the  production  of  munitions  work;   and  rejection  and  unii.o 
sary  loss  to  manufacturers  and  its  consequent  shortage  of  labor  and  miLt 
due  to  lack  of  control  of  data  and  of  standard  means  of  measurmnent; 

Whereas:  Great  Britain,  Canada  and  France  have  found  standardisat;^ 
of  measurement  of  all  war  material  for  both  Army  and  Navy  imperatively  n< 
sary  to  obtain  uniform  and  reliable  results,  and  have  constructed  an  effict 
organization  which  has  proved  successful  in  overcoming  these  difi&culties;  ao 

Whereas:   Increased  efficiency  of  our  manufacturers  would  be  proi 
by  the  establishment  of  proper  standards  of  measurement; 

Be  it  resolved:    That  the  Ck)ngrcss  be  urged  to  appropriate  miflki^ 
funds  for  expenditure  through  a  suitable  agency,  to  provide  standards 
adequate  means  of  calibration,  distribution  and  supervision  of  such 
including  means  for  calibration  of  working  and  inspection  standards  in  U 
different  centers  of  munitions  manufacture. 

Also  that  provision  be  made  in  this  appropriation  for  the  establishment 
a  central  office  for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information  on  the 
of  manufacturing  munitions  and  other  supplies. 

Resolved:  That  this  Society  endorses  any  efforts  tending  to  promote  t- 
ends  outlined  above,  and  in  view  of  the  imperative  needs  of  the  present  sii 
tion,  most  strongly  urges  immediate  action. 


RESOLUTION   RELATING   TO   COOPERATION   BETWEEN  BiANUFAGTUBS^ 

Whereas:  It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  manufacturer  to  facilitate 
expedite  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  other  supplies  for  the  Army 
Navy; 

Be  it  resolved:   That  an  appeal  be  addressed  to  all  manufacturen 
engineers  to  cooperate  in  the  dissemination  of  information  and  the  in< 
of  data  pertaining  to  methods  of  manufacture,  systems  of  organiaatioii, 
of  tools,  operation  layouts  and  time  studies,  including  what  is  generally 
under  the  term  "shop  secrets"  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  munitions 


RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  STATUS   OF  MEN  IN  THB  INDUSTRY 


Whereas:    It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  entire  patriotic 
overy  man  who  can  contribute  to  the  furnishing  of  military  and  naval  SU] 

Be  it  resolved:    That  we  urge  upon  the  Government  the 
indicating  in  some  way  the  value  and  loyalty  of  men  in  service  in  tlie  i& 
tries  whose  occupation  Ls  essential  to  the  production  of  war  supplies. 

A  further  resolution,  submitted  by  F.  A.  Waldron  and  eaUiiis 
the  establishment  of  a  clearance  bureau  for  information  on 
manufacture  of  munitions,  on  vote  was  referred  to  the  Council  of 
Society  with  j)ower. 


No.  1503 

E   PROBLEM   OF  AEROPLANE-ENGINE 

DESIGN 

By  Charles  E.  Lucks,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Sodety 

aeronautical  engine  is  emerging  from  the  stage  of  inoeniion  to  the  stage  of 
J  and  this  paper  suggests  steps  to  he  taken  towards  the  saiirfadory  solution  of  the 


resohes  the  engine  into  a  lights  high-4ensioned  steel  structuref  consisting  of 
s  tubing  and  forged  or  welded  steel  parts,  possibly  formed  in  drop-forge  dies.     To 
•C^  stress  structure  are  added  certain  members,  such  as  the  piston,  exhaust  vahe 
',  designed  primarily  for  heat-flow  conditions  and  not  for  stresses;  and  certain 
members,  such  as  the  ports  for  the  intake  and  exhaust,  which  can  he  very 
ly  oast  in  aluminum,  and  the  water  jacket;  and  the  oil  crankcase  dosure,  which 
made  of  any  material  desired. 


E  problem  of  the  aeroplane  engine  appeals  strongly  to  every 
engineer  because  it  is  a  problem  of  the  lightest  power  plant.  The 
^fc^st  weight  of  engine  proper  per  horsepower  is  to  be  secured  first 
obtaining  maximum  mean  effective  pressure  at  maximum  speed: 
^^lier  words,  the  product  of  mean  effective  pressure  and  speed  must 
^  maximum.  At  the  same  time  the  weight  of  metal  per  cylinder, 
r  cubic  inch  of  cylinder  displacement  per  working  stroke,  must  be 
^  inimum,  —  and  with  both  of  these  factors  the  engine  must  be 
^He  in  operation.  So  far,  this  reliability  factor  has  been  weak- 
though  lightness  has  been  secured  in  engines  good  for  short 
CDds  of  running. 

Not  only  must  the  metal  weight  of  engine  per  horsepower  be  a 
^i  mum,  but  in  addition  the  fuel  weight  to  be  carried  must  also  be  a 
^Amum  because,  as  can  readily  be  seen,  the  fuel  weight  necessary 
flights  of  any  length  predominates  over  the  engine  weight.  For 
■^^^ple,  taking  a  half  pound  of  fuel  and  oil  per  hour  per  horsepower 
'^  fair  value,  it  is  readily  seen  how  quickly  that  will  catch  up  on 
^^xe  weight  when  the  latter  is  4  or  5  lb.  per  horsepower. 

X^esented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1917,  of  The  Ameri- 
'^       Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    Contributed  by  the  Philadelphia 
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3  In  undertaking  an  analysis  of  the  aeroplane-engine  pi 
from  the  records,  the  only  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is  alo 
line  of  type.  Data  are  almost  entirely  lacking.  On  the  ques^ 
general  engine  types,  attention  might  be  called  to  a  few  pmntc 

4  The  air-cooled  motor  has  entirely  failed  in  comparisoi 
the  water-cooled  motor  —  the  reasons  are  perfectly  sound  and  i 
The  2-cycle  engine  has  given  way  to  the  4-cycle  type. 

5  Fixed  cylinders  have  prevailed  over  rotating  cytinders. 
cylinder  arrangements  of  queer,  freaky  forms  have  all  been  rd 
to  the  scrap  heap  in  favor  of  a  few  modem  arrangementa 
standard  cyhnder  arrangements  of  today,  which  are  the  sui 
of  what  may  be  called  the  inventive  period,  or  at  least  the  fi 
ventive  period,  are  the  six  and  eight  cylinders  in  line  and  the 
twelve  and  sixteen  Vs. 

6  It  really  appears  therefore  that  the  one  valuable  result 
our  experience  has  been  the  selection  of  a  few  typical  arrange 
which  we  are  now  compelled  to  study,  as  minutely  as  drcumc 
permit,  for  the  purpose  of  standardizing  and  mechanically  peri 
these  particular  types  as  standard  machines  which  will  run  as  r 
as  our  stationary  engines  and  which  can  be  manufactured  as  ea 
cally. 

7  Taking  up  each  of  the  factors  of  aeroplane-engine  desig 
seems  important,  in  as  specific  a  way  as  seems  proper,  the  fii 
to  be  considered  is  the  value  of  efficiency  and  the  relation  of  effi 
to  minimum  weight. 

8  Plotting  hours  of  running  as  absdsscB  against  weight  of 
with  fuel  and  oil  as  ordinates,  for  the  air-cooled  and  the  water 
types  of  motor,  respectively,  so  that  the  intercept  on  tiie  •% 
axis  represents  the  weight  of  engine  metal  alone,  and  the  ore 
away  from  the  axis  represent  the  weight  of  metal  {dus  fud  a 
one  finds  that  the  two  curves  cross  at  some  period  of  running  I 
which,  therefore,  the  water-cooled  heavier  engine,  becaon 
lower  fuel  consumption,  becomes  lighter  in  comparison. 

9  The  metal  weight  of  the  water-cooled  motor  is  about  oi 
one-half  times  that  of  the  air-cooled  motor,  and  the  slope  of  tb 
bined-weight  line  of  the  latter  compared  with  that  of  tiie  fornu 
two  is  to  one,  —  that  is  to  say,  the  consumption  ol  the  air- 
motor  is  approximately  twice  that  of  the  water-cooled  motor. 
facts  are  responsible  for  the  crossing  of  the  lines. 

10  Of  the  conditions  for  efficiency  which  bear  upon  this  qi 
of  fuel  weight,  and  which  have  led  to  the  selection  of  the  water- 
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»tor  as  a  type,  the  first  is  the  compression.  The  higher  the  com- 
mon the  higher  the  efficiency,  and  there  is  no  limit  until  pre- 
ution  occurs.  Statements  will  be  found  in  textbooks  to  the  effect 
it  there  is  a  limit,  but  they  are  the  results  of  mistakes  in  interpre- 
tion,  and  are  erroneous.  The  amount  of  compression  possible  is 
ited,  however,  by  the  metal  temperature  and  by  the  temperature 
the  mixture  as  admitted.  Naturally,  the  warmer  the  mixture 
fng  suction,  the  sooner  it  reaches  ignition  temperature  by  com- 
(sdon.  Therefore  suction  heating  is  a  limit.  Again,  the  interior 
bU  temperature,  if  it  is  high  (as  it  is  always),  may  cause  trouble 
'lie  contact' with  the  mixture  during  compression,  and  some  por- 

of  the  mixture  may  be  brought  to  its  ignition  temperature  by 
^^rall  contact  long  before  the  main  mass  is  brought  to  this  ignition 
^Derature  by  compression  alone.    It  requires  only  one  such  hot 

to  wreck  a  well-laid  plan. 
L  1    The  next  factor  in  efficiency  is  the  mixture  quality,  and  in 

there  are  the  following  controlling  elements:  first,  mixture  pro- 
•^ons.  Any  excess  fuel  means  direct  waste,  but  it  also  means  car- 
Laation  and  fouling.  Excess  air  quickly  makes  the  mixture 
-iically  non-burnable.  Therefore,  mixture  proportions  must  be 
a^rately  controlled  —  more  accurately  than  is  possible  with  any 
tiang  carburetor.  Carburetors  are  not  yet  satisfactory,  and  as 
X  as  satisfactory  carburetors  are  secured  from  the  standpoint  of 
;^ortionality  of  the  mixture,  we  may  expect  to  see  a  further  re- 
gion in  fuel  consumption  and  more  reliable  operation. 
12  Dryness  of  mixture  is  a  matter  of  coordinate  importance  with 
^ure  proportions.  When  mixtures  are  wet,  that  is,  not  completely 
•prized,  the  air  and  fuel  cannot  be  uniformly  distributed  to  the 
tous  cyhnders  by  the  manifold  system.  One  cylinder  will  get  a 
^rent  charge  from  another,  as  can  be  easily  proved  by  pressure 
^s.  There  are  rarely  two  cylinders  alike  as  to  maximum  pressures 
^  multi-cylinder  engine  using  wet  mixtures.    Drying  of  the  mixture 

cure  that  fault,  and  also  cure  the  carbonization  that  comes  from 
vaporization  of  the  liquid  in  the  presence  of  the  burning  gas  when 
^Ma  been  admitted  to  the  cylinder  in  a  liquid  state. 
13  The  third  factor  of  the  mixture  question  is  homogeneity, 
^ever  accurately  the  mixture  may  be  adjusted  as  to  fuel  and  air 
o,  however  carefully  the  mixture  may  be  distributed,  cylinder  to 
i^nder,  the  fact  remains  that,  in  order  to  produce  economical  re- 
^,  the  charge  in  any  one  cyhnder  must  be  uniform  in  every  cubic 
h  of  it.     It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  right  amount  of  air  be  in  the 
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cylinder  even  if  the  fuel  is  vaporized,  when  the  latter  is  all  in  oim 
comer. 

14  Following  mixture  quality,  the  next  factor  in  efficieney  h 
rate  of  flame  propagation  with  reference  to  {uston  speed.  It  can  bi 
shown  that  the  explosion  line  of  the  indicator  card  following  comfmB 
sion  must  be  maintained  vertical  for  maximum  efficiency.  Now,  tb 
rate  of  propagation  is  the  one  factor  that  tends  to  hold  it  vertical.  I 
the  propagation  rate  is  high  enough  for  a  given  piston  speed,  so  tha 
the  explosion  line  is  vertical,  the  efficiency  will  be  high.  But  8hotil< 
the  piston  speed  exceed  a  certain  value,  then  the  explosion  line  wil 
begin  to  lean  toward  the  expansion  line,  until  by  and  by  it  become 
horizontal  and  merges  into  the  expansion  line,  with  a  ocmaequen 
large  loss  of  work  area  and  low  efficiency  or  high  fuel  consumpttcn 
Therefore,  there  is  for  every  given  mixture  a  limiting  piston  speed  tha 
cannot  be  exceeded  without  destroying  efficiency,  and  we  are  noip 
approaching  that  speed  in  aeroplane  en^nes. 

15  The  next  related  factors  are  mean  effective  pressure  bmh 
speed.    These  are  the  prime  factors  for  the  output  of  a  C3dinder. 

16  If  the  mean  effective  pressure  were  constant,  then  the  borse 
power  with  reference  to  the  speed  would  follow  a  straight  line.  Th< 
mean  effective  pressure  is  not  constant  as  the  speed  varies,  however 
Therefore,  plotting  horsepower  against  speed  gives  a  curve  havini 
the  general  form  of  concave  downward  and  consisting  erf  several  eepa 
rate  portions,  each  worthy  of  study.  There  is  usually  a  straight  poi 
tion  over  a  given  speed  range,  during  which  the  mean  effectiv 
pressure  is  constant.  For  lower  speeds  the  mean  effective  presBur 
is  lower,  and  for  higher  speeds  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  ^gMi 
lower.  From  the  point  where,  with  increasing  speed,  the  strai^ 
line  becomes  a  concave-downward  curve,  the  mean  effective  pieaBUi 
is  decreasing  as  speed  increases,  until  at  the  point  where  fhe  tangea 
to  the  curve  becomes  horizontal,  jthe  rate  of  increase  of  speed 
exactly  equal  to  the  rate  of  decrease  of  mean  effective  pressure.  Jk 
a  little  higher  speed  mean  effective  pressure  decreases  faster  tha 
speed  increases,  and  finaUy  the  curve  drops  down  toward  lero  powv 

17  So  much  for  the  facts.  An  anal3rtical  engineer  cannof 
content  with  those  facts,  however,  but  finds  it  necessary,  if  he  b 
apply  a  cure,  to  go  behind  the  facts  to  ascertain  the  reasons.  TZ 
first  step  in  doing  that  is  to  determine  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  ^ 
engine  by  measuring  the  air  and  fuel  and  comparing  the  total  voIolj 
of  mixture  taken  in  with  the  piston  displacement.  If  the  volumenC 
efficiency  be  plotted  against  the  speed,  much  light  is  thrown  on  't 
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sit>ir^tdon.  In  the  first  place,  the  volumetric  efficiency  falls  off  in  the 
J^^Bioxi.  of  very  low  speed,  where  the  mean  effective  pressure  is  low;  it 
la  ooxistant  over  the  re^on  of  constant  mean  effective  pressure,  where 
tkie  boTsepowernspeed  line  is  straight,  and  then  at  some  high  speed  it 
^K^ixi  decreases.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  curvature  of  the  horse- 
PO'^^r-epeed  line  ii^'due  to  a  corresponding  variation  of  volumetric 
eflS.oiency.  It  may  be  foimd,  however,  that  at  some  high  speed  the 
^power-speed  line  falls  before  the  volumetric  efficiency.  This 
Attention  to  the  fact  that  the  f alling-off  of  mean  effective  pressure 
^^  ^=^Sb  speeds  may  not  be  due  primarily  to  volumetric  efficiency  but 
^^^  ot^her  causes,  and  recognition  of  this  starts  a  search  for  those  causes. 

18  The  first  of  these  causes  is  too  slow  a  combustion,  or  too  high 
^  X>l8ton  speed.  That  is  to  be  corrected  by  adding  an  additional 
^'^^■^'■'•^on  source,  or  by  moving  the  spark  plug  from  a  side  wall  to  a 

point.    Igniting  at  more  than  one  point  or  at  a  more  central 
will  cure  this  defect,  and  agdn  cause  the  dropping  points  of 
horsepower-speed  and  volmnetric  efficiency-speed  curves  to  lie 
%he  same  speed  line. 

19  Again,  it  will  be  found  that  a  change  in  the  valve  setting 
^«^txiges  this  mean-effective-pressure  curve  at  both  ends,  but  every 
^         """ige  in  the  valve  setting  also  changes  the  mean  effective  pressure, 

the  volumetric  efficiency  is  itself  the  direct  measure  of  whether 
^>^ot  one  has  the  best  valve  setting. 

20  Now,  it  is  curious  that  most  people  have  played  with  cams 
^^  adjusted  them  back  and  forward  by  guesses,  and  have  never 
^^^"tlaered  about  the  air  meter,  which  is  the  only  positive  means  of 
^^'^^ving  at  best  cam  forms  and  valve  timing  for  sustained  mean 
^^^<5tive  pressure  at  high  speeds. 

,         2l     Many  more  analyses  along  the  above  lines  could  be  given, 

^'t^   enough  has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  this  most  important 

^^^na  of  studying  the  problem  of  maximum  power  at  high  speed,  not 

5^^y  revealing  what  is  the  matter  but  pointing  out  clearly  the  direc- 

^^  in  which  to  correct  the  fault. 

22    So  much  for  efficiency  and  mean  effective  pressure,  or  effi- 

^^cy  and  horsepower  per  cubic  foot  of  cylinder.    Those  two  factors 

r^^^  directly  on  the  fuel  weight  to  be  carried  and  the  output  per  cubic 

^^^t.  of  cylinder.    What  will  be  the  weight  of  that  cubic  foot  of  cyUn- 

^^?      This  has  to  be  judged  both  by  qualitative  and  quantitative 

r^^^^ysis.     It  is  impossible  to  give  any  quantitative  analysis  without 

^■*  mathematical  treatment,  so  I  will  undertake  only  the  qualitative 

ysis. 
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23  The  first  point  in  qualitatively  analysing  unit  metal  wei^l 
of  the  multi-cylinder  engine  is  to  recognise  that  the  engine  can  Im 
divided  laterally  by  planes  into  sections  of  one  cylinder  each.  Thi 
end  sections  are  the  same  as  each  other,  but  are  different  from  ihi 
intermediate  sections.  Therefore,  to  study  qualitativdy  ^e  relativi 
weights  of  two  typical  constructions,  the  mind  must  be  conoen 
trated  upon  these  sections,  each  one  of  which  includes  a  cyliiider 
a  piece  of  frame,  a  piece  of  shaft  and  the  other  parts  that  go  will 
the  section. 

24  From  this  point  of  view,  consider  multiplication  of  cyfinder 
in  line  vs.  radially  or  circumferentially.  It  will  appear  that  tb 
weight  of  the  cylinder,  piston  and  connecting  rod  is  just  the  same  m 
matter  how  the  cylinders  are  arranged,  but  ^e  frame  weight  anc 
shaft  weight  are  reduced  by  any  multiplication.  It  is  dear  alao  that 
other  things  being  equal,  the  lighter  arrangement  is  drcumferentia 
rather  than  longitudinal  multiplication. 

25  Now,  going  back  to  the  history  of  the  situation,  we  find  ever] 
conceivable  combination  has  been  tried,  but  these  have  finally  cryBtal 
lized  to  not  more  than  two  kinds,  giving  the  V-type  engine  and  tb 
engine  with  cylinders  in  line. 

26  Considering  the  effect  of  cylinder  diameter  upon  unit  meta 
weight,  it  will  appear  that  from  the  unit-weight  standpoint  tbi 
cylinder  diameter  should  be  as  large  as  possible,  because  the  wall 
thickness  of  a  cylinder  is  always  greater  than  necessary  for  the  strea 
for  other  structural  reasons.  A  iV-in.  cylinder  of  steel  will  not  be 
stressed  over,  say,  10,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  cylinder  could  be  made 
much  thinner  than  this  and  still  have  a  good  woiidng  stresB  if  then 
were  not  other  structural  objections  to  it.  This  being  ^e  caeey  the 
larger  the  cylinder  for  a  cubic  foot  of  displacement  ^e  less  the  unit 
metal  weight  in  the  wall,  and  the  only  limit  to  large  diameter  ia  good 
running. 

27  Ck)nsidering  the  stroke,  as  this  is  increased  ^e  metal  in  thi 
cylinder  piles  up  endwise,  or  axially,  too  fast  with  reference  to  volnme 
and  therefore  for  minimum  unit  metal  weight  the  shorter  the  etraki 
the  better.  In  proportion,  we  are  using,  normally,  shorter  stiokei 
in  aeronautical  motors  than  in  automobile  engines  for  4hat  leaaon* 

28  Again,  as  affecting  the  metal  weight,  we  have  the  ocHineelins 
rod  length.  Clearly,  the  shorter  the  connecting  rod  the  shorter  thi 
frame,  and  therefore  the  more  metal  saved.  The  only  objection  U 
the  shorter  connecting  rod  is  an  excessive  angularity,  which  intio< 
duces  stresses  requiring  metal  thickening  in  other  p*  ices. 
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29  The  number  of  cylinders  should  be  as  large  as  possible  up  to 
point  where  the  weight  of  the  connecting  parts  has  to  be  increased. 
r-C3iinder  engine  has  less  than  twice  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of 
placement  than  a  single  cylinder,  for  the  reason  that  the  number 
»id  supports  for  the  shaft,  etc.,  is  not  increased  Similarly  a  3- 
inder  has  less  than  three  times,  a  4-cylinder  less  than  four  times, 
I  so  on;  and  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  displacement  gets  less 

less  until  a  certain  number  of  cylinders  —  somewhere  about  six 
3  reached  where  the  shaft  diameter  and  the  weight  of  the  frame 
"t  be  increased  so  as  to  retain  the  necessary  stififness,  whereupon 
saving  in  weight  by  multiplication  is  neutralized.  This  appears 
e  about  the  limit  of  saving  by  line  multiplication. 
W  The  metal  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  cylinder  displacement  has 
e  taken  up  along  the  lines  indicated,  extending  the  study  to  the 
i.  vs.  weight  of  each  individual  member.  It  will  appear,  as  one 
cnnes  the  forms  of  these  individual  members,  that  one  form  is 
rly  susceptible  of  less  weight  than  another  —  even  with  the  same 
king  stresses  or  with  equal  factors  of  safety, 
tl  The  first  of  these  studies  should  be  undertaken  with  reference 
3rlinders.  The  first  cylinders  built  were  made  of  cast  iron,  with 
1,  cylinder  and  jacket  cast  in  one  piece,  and  the  valves  being 
3iged  in  a  side  pocket  —  the  ordinary  T-  or  L-head  construction, 
m  dear  that  the  weight  of  the  valve  pocket  is  detrimental.    The 

step  in  any  cylinder-weight  reduction,  then,  is  to  take  that  pocket 
y,  retaining  the  cast  cylinder  (on  the  assumption  that  we  do  not 
^  how  to  make  any  other  kind)  and  putting  the  valve  in  the  head, 
s  results  in  the  valve-in-head  construction,  which  is  now  practi- 
W  universal,  but  which,  strange  to  say,  it  took  six  or  seven  years 
calize. 

32  A  similar  instance  of  slow  realization  of  facts  exists  with 
«nce  to  the  cast-iron  jacket  wall,  which  has  no  other  function 
a  to  hold  water.  Cast  iron  for  that  purpose,  especially  in  an 
^plane  engine,  is  wasteful  of  material,  so  the  next  step  is  to  get  rid 
ie  cast  iron.  When  one  stops  to  think  how  it  is  to  be  done,  a 
Lctural  difficulty  becomes  apparent,  and  therefore  one  must  not 

readily  condemn  the  holding  on  to  the  cast-iron  jacket.  The 
-culty  is  of  course  the  necessity  of  providing  openings  for  the  in- 
B  or  outlet  from  each  valve,  an  igniter  plug  hole  and  at  least  two 
3  connections  for  the  jacket,  and  in  an  aeronautical  engine  under 
^  stress  there  is  some  driving  gear  which  requires  fastenings. 
L8  naturally  tends  toward  the  use  of  a  casting. 
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33  Suppose  such  a  casting  is  used,  with  inlet  and  one  ezbanst 
valve  each  with  a  port  leading  out,  and  such  valve  seating  in  the  liead 
which  turns  down  to  form  the  cylinder;  then  the  casting  may  be  led 
around  the  top,  forming  the  enclosure  of  the  head  jacket  and  joimng 
the  several  outlets  and  coming  down  outside  the  cylinder.  The 
cylinder-head  jacket  casting  ends  in  the  form  of  a  skirt  at  about  the 
level  of  the  valve  deck,  and  to  this  end  a  tube  jacket  can  be  added  by 
any  one  of  several  possible  fastenings.  That  is  the  next  step:  east 
iron  for  the  cylinders,  head  and  head  jacket  in  a  one-piece  casttngy 
but  with  sheet  metal  for  the  jacket  over  the  cylindrical  barrel.  It  is 
a  logical  step,  but  it  took  several  years  to  reach  it  just  the  same. 

34  Proceeding  along  the  same  line  of  wdght  reduction,  the  next 
step  is  to  cut  away  this  cast  iron  joining  the  ends  oS  the  ports  and 
forming  the  wall  of  the  head  jacket,  and  substitute  sheet  metal 
welded  to  the  ports  by  the  oxygen  welding  system.  Wherever  there 
are  connections  to  be  made  for  attachment  of  gears,  there  must  be 
some  additional  supports  welded  or  brazed  on.  The  ca8t4ron  cyfin- 
der  is  still  there,  and  with  cast-iron  ports. 

35  There  is  a  fundamental  objection  to  a  cast-iron  cylinder  for 
aeronautical  work,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  valid  one.  Cast-iron  cylinders 
do  not  have  to  be  very  thick  to  be  amply  strong,  so  far  as  the  gas> 
pressure  stresses  are  concerned,  but  the  fact  remains  that  so  long  as 
they  are  cast  iron,  no  one  knows  whether  Uiey  are  good  cast  inm 
inside  or  not,  and  the  use  of  cast  iron  cut  down  to  i  in.  in  thidmess 
incurs  taking  some  chances.    Hence  attention  is  turned  toward  sted. 

36  Drawn  steel  or  forged  steel  is  a  reliable  material  and  a  logieal 
selection,  so  designers  have  sought  means  of  using  it;  but  when  one 
stops  to  think  how  to  use  a  drawnnsteel  tube  for  a  cylinder,  and  gel 
the  necessary  attachments  on  it,  one  soon  recognizes  that  ^e  matter 
is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  That  is  the  reason  the  adoption  of  the  sted 
cylinder  was  so  long  delayed. 

37  There  are  now  several  schemes  developed  for  steel  cyfinders. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  steel  cylinder  of  a  drawn  tube  formed  withoot  a 
head,  screwed  into  a  separate  head  carrying  the  ports  and  the  head 
jacket  cast  in  one  piece.  This  is  rather  a  satisfactory  way  of  attaeh- 
ing  a  head,  but  it  involves  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  sueh  a 
screwed  head  is  set  up  against  the  shoulder,  it  is  not  at  all  dear  just 
where  it  is  going  to  stop;  and  to  secure  the  proper  position  one  most 
either  scrape  the  faces  or  shim  them  —  neither  of  which  is  a  niee  job. 
A  further  objection  is  the  considerable  weight  ot  the  cast  iron  in  a 
rather  complicated  casting,  and  also  the  inner  wall  oS  that  east  iron 
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^  a  stress  wall,  the  stress  of  which  must  pass  through  the  thread  to 
tile  cylinder.    There  is  no  objection  to  uang  a  casting  if  it  is  not 
^tjxuxid,  but  a  casting  under  stress  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  to  be 
r^e^ained  only  in  the  absence  of  sometiiing  better. 

38  Complete  elimination  of  castings  has  been  tried  by  uang  all- 
and  sheet  metal  welded  together,  but  this  did  not  prove  satis- 

riory  for  a  very  interesting  reason.    A  flat  sheet-metal  head  on 

liuch  the  valves  are  seated  will  not  remain  flat,  and  a  round  valve 

.t  will  not  stay  round.    Such  sheet  metal  tends  to  warp  out  of  shape, 

with  it  the  valves  will  not  stay  tight.    However,  the  material 

not  break,  which  is  something  worthy  of  thought. 

39  To  eliminate  the  weld  between  the  steel  cylinder  and  head, 
LGther  construction  was  developed.    In  this  a  seamless  drawn-steel 

with  head  just  like  a  cartridge  is  used,  and  two  holes  are  arranged 
Ihe  head  to  seat  the  valves.    It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  structure 
ich  is  sound  against  all  kinds  of  stresses.    It  still  has  some  of  the 
dUBBculties  at  warping  the  seats,  causing  leakage  of  the  valves;  and 
a  valve  leaks  the  amount  of  heat  developed  is  tremendous, 
a  valve  starts  to  leak,  it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  before 
it    ^^11  be  completely  destroyed. 

¥i    The  particular  construction  of  cylinder  just  described  is 
.t^b&[  difficult  to  attach  to  its  jacket  ports.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
case  at  least  in  which  a  satisfactory  attachment  has  been  woriced 
and  that  is  the  Hispano-Suiza  engine,  now  used  on  the  Euro- 
war  front,  and  now  also  being  built  in  this  country.    In  this  par- 
tic\}lar  engine  the  entire  outside  of  the  cylinder  is  threaded,  and  the 
^^yHndera  are  screwed  into  an  aluminum  casting  which  is  double- 
walled  just  like  tiie  cast-iron  block  casting  of  an  automobile  engine. 
Tbc  thread  performs  the  double  purpose  of  holding  the  cylinder  in 
place  and  bringing  its  head  up  against  the  aluminum  cast  head  which 
<^^nies  the  ports,  and  also  acting  as  a  thermal  bridge  between  the 
^^tal  oi  the  cylinder  and  the  metal  of  the  aluminum  casting  which 
^^rnes  the  jacket  water.    Without  the  latter  there  would  be  poor 
theimal  contact  and  overheating  of  the  cylinder.    While  this  con- 
action  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  is  nevertheless  very  interesting 
^  suggestive.     It  immediately  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
^ter  jacket  may  be  made  of  an  aluminum  casting  and  the  ports 
fonned  just  as  easily  as  in  iron,  the  steel  interior  carrying  the  stress 
due  to  the  interior  gas  pressures. 

41    It  is,  however,  quite  feasible  to  get  rid  of  the  double  aluminum 
iraD  down  along  the  cyUnder  barrel  into  which  this  steel  cylinder  is 
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placed  and  which  carries  the  ports  above,  by  leaving  out  its  ii 
wall  and  retaining  the  outside,  or  even  by  stopping  the  wall  just 
the  head  as  a  skirt  to  take  a  short  thin  tube  which  may  itsdf 
aluminum,  ending  at  the  bottom  in  a  cast  stuffing-box  ring  to  m 
joint  against  the  steel  cylinder.  That,  so  far  as  I  know,  rq>i 
the  last  word  in  this  direction,  the  steel  cylinder  head  bduig  boll 
to  the  aluminum  head-port  casting  at  the  valve-seat  bases,  ax 
just  pressed  up  against  it  by  a  remote  thread. 

42  Finally,  there  is  to  be  noted  the  one-piece  sted-for^iij 
struction  for  cylinder,  cylinder  head,  ports  and  ignition  bolei 
rounded  by  a  sheet-metal  welded  jacket,  a  very  satisfactory  t 
expensive  construction. 

43  These  heads  are  themselves  a  subject  of  considerable  i 
We  have  first  a  plain  head  in  which  the  valve  inade  diametor  i 
the  cylinder  less  the  width  of  seat,  and  half  the  bridge  betwei 
valves.  Both  valves  have  stems  pointing  upward  and  parallel. 
plain  cylinder,  then,  which  can  be  made  of  a  plain  seamleasH 
steel  cartridge,  and  which  is  so  desirable  structurally,  limits 
diameter,  and  this  is  a  factor  against  it.  Valve  diameter  is  a  i 
influence  in  volumetric  efficiency  and  weight  of  charge,  eonto 
as  it  does,  flow-resistance  conditions.  Naturally,  designen  mu 
the  volumetric  efficiency  as  high  as  possible  by  keeping  flow  ren 
as  low  as  possible.  Therefore  the  tendency  is  to  go  towanb 
valves  than  is  possible  with  the  previous  arrangement. 

44  One  variation  in  form  for  this  purpose  is  the  fiat  bulged 
where  the  valve  diameter  is  larger  than  before  by  ^e  amoant 
bulge.    The  fiat  bulged  head  is  a  very  desirable  thing  for 
volumetric  efficiency  and  higher  mean  effective  pressure,  but 
some  difficulty  in  mahuf acture  when  one  is  making  a  one*pieoe 
less-drawn  steel  job,  but  not  a  serious  difficulty. 

45  Another  suggestion  for  getting  the  same  result  is  to 
this  head  upward  in  the  form  of  two  fiats  and  put  the  valves  < 
two  inclines.    It  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  very  large  increase  in 
eter  can  be  secured  in  this  way.    The  valve  steins  in  this  eaee  m 
parallel  but  diverge  at  any  an^e  and  the  limit  is  readbed  win 
angle  is  180  d^rees,  in  which  case  they  are  horiiontal. 

46  The  question  of  block  arrangement  of  cjiinden  and 
jackets  vs.  separate  units  deserves  some  attention.  In  some 
each  cylinder  with  its  jacket  and  head  is  entirely  separate.  In 
cases  the  jackets  are  cast  or  welded  in  a  block  form,  around 
than  one  cylinder  —  sometimes  two  and  sometimes  four,  a 
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cases  six.  It  is  clear  that  the  more  cylinders  included  in  the 
t  block,  the  less  will  be  the  weight  of  the  jacket,  because  the 
1  of  the  tangent  to  two  jacket  circles  is  less  than  a  half  drcum- 
3e.  But  there  are  objections  to  the  block,  and  in  some  cases  it 
not  pay  to  use  it. 

'  In  a  case  in  point,  a  cast-aluminum  block  jacket  was  set  down 
'our  steel  cylinders  which  were  bolted  to  the  frame  by  their  usual 
»  and  studs.  These  cylinders  gave  trouble  on  the  outer  flanges, 
nd  studs  breaking  off  or  pulling  out.  The  trouble  was  caused 
ie  crankcase  running  hot,  expanding,  and  the  aluminum  block 
ler  casting  running  cool,  because  it  was  water-jacketed,  not 
kding.    The  cylinders  being  bent  inward  tore  the  stud  ends  right 

\  Another  point:  the  steel  cylinder  is  naturally  flexible,  and 
longs  —  in  fact,  the  entire  motor  belongs  —  to  that  class  of 
bures  which  should  properly  be  termed  flexible,  exactly  similar 
idge  structures. 

)  These  flexible  motors  weave  just  as  the  engine  of  a  steamship 
es.  To  attempt  to  hold  one  against  springing  is  to  attempt  what 
ictically  impossible.  The  cylinders  of  aeroplane  engines  should 
I  perfectly  free  to  go  as  they  will,  and  not  be  held  on  the  top  in 
¥ay.  All  the  block  arrangements  of  cylinders  of  the  sort  just  * 
ibed  are  therefore  objectionable.  Steel  cylinders  have  a  natural 
g  and  give  to  them,  and  if  let  alone  they  will  serve  well;  but 
ipting  to  secure  them  may  result  in  serious  distortions,  or  in 
y  localized  excess  stresses. 

)  It  was  my  intention  to  elaborate  on  the  different  arrange- 
s  of  valves  and  valve  gears,  but  that  would  take  up  too  much 
J,  so  I  will  first  just  draw  attention  to  some  typical  gears.  One 
»e  has  a  rocker  arm  overhead,  worked  by  a  push  rod  from  a  cam- 
in  the  crankcase.  In  some  cases  this  one  push  rod  works  two 
s.  When  the  valve  stems  are  in  line  with  the  rocker  fulcrum 
d  in  the  middle,  each  may  be  worked  alternately.  This  push- 
)ull  may  be  secured  by  a  single  cam  having  a  plus  and  a  minus 
or  by  two  opposed  plus  face  cams  having  a  plus  face  with  a  fork 
e  second  form  being  far  preferable.  That  particular  form  of  driv- 
tie  overhead  valve  by  a  rocker  from  a  crankcase  camshaft  is  now 
ded  as  old-fashioned,  but  here  is  one  case  where  there  is  some- 
:  in  favor  of  the  old-fashioned.  The  new  fashion  is  the  overhead 
baft,  where  one  camshaft,  running  along  over  a  whole  line  of 
stems,  will  work  them  directly,  or,  being  offset  a  little  bit,  may 
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work  through  rockers,  all  stems  being  equidistant  from  the  cmnriw 
When  the  two  valves  for  one  cylinder  are  on  a  line  at  right  aii|^ 
the  shaft,  the  camshaft  may  be  placed  between  them,  woikiiig  wi 
double  rockers. 

51  The  objection  to  the  overhead  camshaft  is  twofidd.  In  t 
first  place,  a  camshaft  mounted  on  separate  cylinder  heads  emrti 
restraint  against  their  free  movement.  The  variance  of  that  ea 
shaft  will  necessarily  cause  a  stress,  and  the  camshaft  will  be  bei 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  something  will  fail  —  either 
wear  or  breakage.  Again,  the  cam  is  very  dose  to  the  valve  ate 
and  the  adjustment  of  timing  is  very  ddicate.  It  is  difficult  to  adji 
a  valve  directly  driven  by  a  cam  so  that  it  will  be  accurately  timi 
and  stay  timed,  when  a  difiference  of  0.01  in.  means  several  degre 

52  The  location  of  the  camshaft  down  in  the  crankcase,  w 
rods  coming  up  to  the  rocker  arms  or  levers,  allows  each  c^iinder 
be  entirely  free,  and  does  not  interfere  with  its  turning  in  any  directi 
whatever.  Also  it  permits  the  use  of  longer  levers  and  a  far  nu 
accurate  adjustment  of  the  timing  clearances  between  the  cam  a 
the  stem  on  the  long  reach  rod;  but  such  a  reach  rod  should  be  eiti 
a  tension  rod  or  should  not  be  used  at  all.  A  push  rod  in  a  place  li 
that  seems  to  be  fundamentally  wrong.  Here  is  a  case  of  a  Ic 
column  of  thickness  of  about  half  one's  little  finger,  which  is,  in  ma 
cases,  opening  a  valve  —  an  exhaust  valve  —  against  an  inter 
pressure  of  40  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  a  diameter  of  2  in.  or  more,  and, 
addition,  overcoming  aU  the  inertia  of  the  gear  and  valve  at  periu 
2500  r.p.m.  That  is  not  a  proper  function  for  a  long  column,  but  i 
perfectly  proper  function  for  a  tension  rod,  or  steel  wire,  and  why 
one  has  put  a  steel  wire  between  the  valve  stem  and  camshaft,  wb 
will  allow  the  whole  structure  to  go  the  way  it  wants  to,  instead 
abandoning  the  crankcase  camshaft,  is  more  than  I  can  see. 
course,  the  block  construction  is  more  favorable  to  the  overhead  ci 
shaft  but  it  has  not  all  the  advantages. 

53  Coming  now  to  the  question  of  valves,  everyone  knows  t 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  lift  a  poppet  valve  more  than  oni&<|iiai 
of  its  diameter.  It  is  also  true  that  the  valve  will  work  better,  i 
the  volumetric  efficiency  and  mean  effective  pressure  be  better, 
larger  the  diameter  of  the  valve  and  the  smaller  the  lift  Thai 
the  valve  should  not  approach  the  quarter-diameter  lift.  That  c 
dition  conforms  to  good  principles  of  gaseous  flow. 

54  It  is  also  a  fact  that  the  timing  oi  the  valves  on  the  I 
speeds  in  aeroplane  engines,  when  one  is  desirous  oi  getting  the  laq 
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»Ie  mean  effective  pressure,  is  a  matter  of  basic  importance.  In 
36  should  an  inlet  valve  dose  sooner  than  20  degrees  late,  and 
Dount  more  than  20  degrees  late  must  still  be  determined  experi- 
illy  for  each  machine,  because  the  porting  and  manifold  are  dif- 
'  on  each  machine  and  no  general  formula  has  yet  been  found. 
rise  the  exhaust  opening  must  be  45  degrees  plus  something 
.;  the  exhaust  closing  5  degrees  late  plus  something,  etc.  The 
opening  is  the  only  period  that  does  not  seem  to  matter. 

Suppose  one  had  a  valve  lift  of  0.4  in.  —  which  would  be 
lable  for  one  of  these  motors  —  the  valve  is  supposed  to  lift  0.4 
id  close  again  in  the  open  period  of  the  valve,  which  we  may 
le  is  200  degrees  in  round  numbers.  If  one  examines  that  0.4 
t  and  200  degrees  of  crank  angle,  one  finds  that  a  variation  of 
[1.  in  the  lift  corresponds  to  5  degrees  of  crank-angle  timing  effect. 
;lear,  therefore,  that  with  valve  lifts  of  the  order  we  are  deaUng 
in  facing  the  problem  of  accurate  timing  we  are  running  into  a 
ion  of  very  great  accuracy  of  dimensions,  where  a  difference  of 
n.  in  any  part  between  the  cam  and  the  valve  stem  means  a 
mce  of  5  degrees  in  time,  and  that  may  mean  a  loss  of -5  per  cent 
p^er. 

A  valve  is  normally  made  of  a  quite  thin  disk  with  a  small- 
jter  stem  joined  by  a  fillet.  It  sits  in  a  seat  supposedly  water- 
1.  It  is  a  stress  member,  and  is  normally  designed  for  stress, 
ners  talk  about  Grashof's  formulse  for  flat  plates  as  the  basis 
5  design,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

These  valves,  designed  according  to  this  formula,  will  burn 
If  they  are  designed  according  to  the  flat-plate  formula  they 
uite  thin,  and  their  stems  also  —  when  calculated  for  compres- 
oads.  Consider  heat  being  added  to  the  outside  face  of  that 
I  disk,  and  at  a  rate  that  is  not  equaled  in  any  other  structure 
«re  have  anything  to  do  with.  In  the  case  of  the  exhaust  valve 
is  some  heat  added  on  the  other  side,  too,  and  when  the  valve 
there  is  a  tremendous  increase  on  the  back  as  is  also  true  when 
alve  leaks.  But  excluding  that  extra  heat,  and  considering  only 
eat  added  on  the  flat  of  the  disk,  the  valve  can  attain  a  steady 
of  temperature  only  when  the  heat  is  being  disposed  of  at  a  rate 
to  that  at  which  it  is  received.  Where  is  the  heat  going  to  go? 
is  it  going  to  get  out?  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  problem 
eping  the  valve  cool  is  entirely  a  problem  of  providing  for  getting 
leat  out,  because  there  is  no  control  over  what  comes  in.  The 
flow  is  radially  inward,  then  axially  upward  to  a  stem  bearing. 
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After  the  heat  gets  up  the  stem,  it  turns  off  through  the  stem 
to  the  water. 

58  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  conductivity  of  a  gas  fil 
is  ever  so  much  less  than  the  conductivity  of  the  metal  through  whi 
the  heat  is  flowing,  and  that  the  same  is  true  of  the  water  whie 
must  ultimately  receive  it,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  amount  o^r 
area  in  the  stem  guide  must  be  very  large  in  proportion  to  the  area  o 
this  stem  circle  carrying  the  heat  up  to  it,  and  the  ratio  of  one  to  th 
other  should  be  based  somewhat  on  the  conductivities,  with  due 
gard  to  gas-,  oil-  and  water-film  thicknesses.    Also,  the  heat 
on  the  disk  must  pass  through  the  cylinder  of  metal  constituting  t 
stem. 

59  Therefore,  the  stem  thickness  must  bear  a  logical  relation 
the  disk  face,  and  the  thickness  of  the  face  should  regulariy  in 
toward  the  center.    If  one  followed  this  out,  one  could  eamly  devd< 
a  rational  form  for  valve  based  not  on  stresses  but  on  heat  fk>w. 

60  The  ratio  of  the  conducting  area  to  the  heating  surface 
comes  the  prime  variable,  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  that  ra 
ought  to  be  the  same  all  through  one  piece  of  metal  itself,  and 
to  be  increased  when  the  heat  must  cross  a  bridge,  as  at  the 
guide  where  there  is  a  film  of  oil  or  dead  gas,  by  an  amount 
ing  the  ratio  of  thermal  resistances.    If  one  does  that,  he  is  canyS. 
through  the  principle  of  establishing  a  regular  temperature  gradie 
from  the  most  distant  point;  and  it  only  requires  one  or  two 
ments  in  that  direction  to  decide  what  metal  to  use,  and  what 
and  how  close  it  ought  to  fit,  in  order  that  any  fixed  temperature 
not  be  exceeded  at  the  hottest  part.    So  long  as  it  remains  beloOTT' 
red  heat  a  valve  is  all  right,  but  as  soon  as  it  attains  a  red  he^'fc 
will  first  oxidize  and  warp  and  then  will  cause  preignition. 

61  This  thermal  study  of  u  valve  has  not  been  undertaken 
anyone  in  the  shops.    It  is  one  of  the  things  that  the  8ci< 
are  contributing  to  this  problem,  but  it  is  now  about  to  be  put 
practical  use.    The  same  situation  exists  with  respect  to  the  piatc^^ 
as  the  following  shows: 

62  The  ordinary  piston,  as  built  for  aeronautical  motorB,  has 
a  failure;  and  even  in  the  tx^t  motors  to-day  I  venture  to  say 
next  to  the  exhaust  valve,  the  piston  is  the  source  of  greatest  trouU 
I  put  it  tefore  the  exhaust  valve.    I  think  more  accidents  and  troub^ 
can  be  traced  directly  to  pistons  than  any  other  single  part  of 
engine  structure,  and  yet  pistons  have  l)cen  entirely  neglected  fi 
this  thermal  standpoint.     In  the  first  place,  the  aeronautical  man. 
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'ting  out  to  build  bis  aeroplane  on  the  automobile  model,  had  in 
xi  only  one  thing  —  to  take  metal  away  from  every  possible  place 
:i.  the  idea  that  the  metal  was  there  only  for  stress  purposes  and 
ht  be  taken  away  as  long  as  the  stress  did  not  go  above  a  certain 
.  What  happened?  In  the  first  place,  the  piston  was  cut  off 
one  and  one-half  diameters  long  to  less  than  one  diameter  long, 
C2h  reduced  the  contact  between  the  piston  barrel  and  the  cylinder. 
*  being  satisfied  with  that,  the  early  designer  bored  holes  in  the 
CDn  and  then  cut  the  head  down  until  it  was  i  in.  in  maximum 
^Imess,  and  frequently  only  yV  iii-  across  the  top.  So  far  as  stresses 
^  concerned  the  piston  thus  reduced  was  all  right,  but  it  ran  hot 
^   soon  gave  trouble. 

63  Consider  the  piston  from  the  standpoint  of  heat  dissipation, 
something  surprising  follows  the  logic  of  the  analysis.    The 

'On  is  receiving  heat  all  over  the  top  at  a  very  high  rate.  Where 
tie  heat  going?  It  must  go  out  through  the  barrel  walls  and  the 
Blm  to  the  cylinder  —  that  is  the  only  place  it  can  go. 

64  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  heat  received  within  a  circle 
^m  concentrically  on  the  head  must  pass  radially  outward  through 
•^lindrical  surface  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle  multiplied 

the  head  thickness  at  that  point.  The  heat  received  within  a 
Ser  circle  drawn  on  the  head,  passing  also  radially  outward,  must 
■"^  a  larger  head  thickness  at  its  circumference.  If  the  tempera- 
^  is  not  to  get  unduly  high,  then  the  head  thickness  must  regularly 
^ease  from  center  outward,  so  that  the  metal-conducting  area 
^^^  a  constant  ratio  to  the  area  of  the  heat-receiving  circle  to  control 

temperature  gradient  from  center  to  edge.     The  principle  is  the 
^e  as  is  used  in  designing  copper  electrical  conductors  to  control 

voltage  drop.  It  can  be  shown  by  a  simple  equation  that  the 
^kness  ought  to  increase  on  a  straight  line. 
^  When  the  heat  gets  to  the  edge,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  flow 
^n  the  piston  barrel.  Therefore,  there  ought  to  be  as  much  metal 
^nd  the  first  ring  as  the  thickness  of  the  head  at  the  inside  edge 
'le  barrel.  Practically  no  heat  can  get  through  the  ring,  this  being 
B^oating  member.  Then  the  barrel  thickness  can  be  regularly 
'ireased  toward  the  open  end,  to  control  the  temperature  gradient 
oa  end  to  end.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  more  surface  there  is  around 
'  barrel,  and  the  better  the  fit,  the  easier  it  is  to  establish  a  low- 
tiperature  gradient  between  piston  barrel  and  cylinder  wall,  pro- 
log there  is  sufficient  conducting  metal  in  the  piston  walls,  head  and 
^^1.    From  considerations  of  that  character,  backed  up  by  any 
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Aumber  of  broken  and  burnt  pistons,  it  is  about  time  we  stopped  J 
cutting  the  metal  out  of  the  pistons  and  began  putting  in  conader*  - 
ably  more  metal.    The  additional  weight  is  not  going  to  injure  the  - 
motor  at  all,  but  will  permanently  have  the  efifect  of  enabling  it  to 
run  longer  periods  of  time. 

66  A  qualitative  analysis  of  frames  is  also  worth  while.     The 
frame  of  the  aeronautical  motor  has  been  regarded  as  a  thing  that 
nobody  has  to  be  bothered  about.    It  was  a  crankcase  and  of  counBe^ 
we  had  lots  of  crankcases.     Automobile  crankcases  had  been  made  im. 
great  numbers  and  variety,  and  it  seemed  a  simple  thing  to  create  ai^ 
aeronautical-motor  crankcase  from  that  of  an  automobile  motor. 

67  Now,  it  is  a  fundamental  fact  that  if  one  is  going  to  reduce 
the  metal  weight  of  a  structure  such  as  this  to  a  minimum,  every 
piece  of  metal  should  be  required  to  carry  a  very  heavy  stress  —  as 
heavy  a  stress  as  possible,  and' do  it  all  the  time.  The  basic  principle, 
then,  of  weight  reduction,  after  the  thermal  considerations  have  been 
disposed  of  and  the  conditions  for  high  mean  effective  pressure  and 
thermal  efficiency  properly  met,  is  to  make  the  metal  carry  real  loads. 
That  is  not  to  be  accomplished  with  the  ordinary  crankcase  construc- 
tion, because  the  crankcase  is  a  reasonably  heavily  stressed  member, 
and  is  subjected  to  complicated  sets  of  stresses  that  cannot  be  opposed 
with  any  economy  of  metal  weight  by  a  common  casting  €i  box  form 
—  which  is  all  that  the  ordinary  crankcase  is. 

68  The  old-style  crankcase,  of  upper  and  lower  halves,  formed  a 
box  with  holes  on  top  to  take  the  cylinders.  The  lower  half  of  the 
box  carried  webs,  which  in  turn  carried  the  bearings  with  top  caps. 
If  one  started  off  with  the  idea  of  designing  a  structure  as  little 
adapted  to  the  stress  conditions  as  possible,  this  is  about  what  he 
would  get.  Consider  the  fact  that  the  stress  due  to  the  gas  pressures 
is  always  upward,  producing  tension  in  the  cylinder  and  its  fastening 
to  the  frame  that  is  carried  out  along  the  flat  top  €i  the  box  as  a  beam 
load  and  down  along  the  upper  side  walls  as  tension;  then  throu^ 
the  parting  joint  to  the  lower  side  walls,  and  then  through  the  webs 
as  beams  from  lx)th  sides  to  the  main  bearing  and  shaft,  where  it 
finally  ends.  ( 'oming  around  like  that  is  an  excellent  example  off  in- 
directness of  stress  transmission  and  consequent  demand  for  the 
maximum  of  metal. 

69  Consider  also  that  the  crankcase  is  stressed  in  another  wmy» 
in  that  it  has  in  the  4-cylinder  motor  a  pair  of  cranks  acting  dofwn- 
ward  l)etween  a  pair  acting  upward,  so  that  there  is  a  rotating  radial 
centrifugal  load  due  to  both  rotating  masses  and  the  inertia  of  the 
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iting  parts.  This  sort  of  loading  puts  on  the  crankcase  the 
a  beam,  but  in  which  the  direction  of  loading  rotates.  It 
ppear  that  the  box  structure  is  rather  better  for  the  beam- 
dition  than  it  is  for  this  tension  condition. 
31owly  these  ideas  have  percolated,*  and  the  efifects'are  to  be 
'he  first  direct  effect  is  noticed  when  this  bottom  web  is 
ed,  and  the  bottom  crankcase  member  ceases  to  be  a  stressed 
,  and  becomes  merely  what  it  ought  to  be  —  a  cover.  The 
atroduced  in  the  top  half,  and  the  bearing  now  has  bottom 
caps  held  by  studs  in  the  top  web.  Now  the  gas  pressure 
m  come  straight  down  through  the  webs.    This,  however, 

satisfactory  as  it  might  be,  because  each  web  is  a  plate  sub- 
i  the  same  kind  of  stresses  as  a  truss  is.  The  next  suggestion, 
3,  is  to  build  it  truss-like;  and  we  find  top-web  castings  taking 
ms,  cutting  out  holes  in  the  unstressed  section  of  the  web 
That  is  an  example  of  appreciation  of  the  nature  of  the 
The  next  step,  however,  shows  rather  more  intelligence, 
lere  is  substituted  for  the  cast  web  member,  a  high-tension 
g-bolt  member  running  up  through  a  hole  in  the  web.  That 
es.  a  bearing  cap  on  one  end  and  takes  the  cylinder  flange  on 
r  end.  This  represents  the  last  word  today. 
[t  is  my  belief  that  the  next  step  should  be  to  eliminate  the 
ninum  webbed  box  member  entirely,  and  to  build  the  whole 

direct  truss  form,  using  nothing  but  steel.  Furthermore,  I 
lesitate  to  say  that  it  is  my  belief,  founded  upon  the  study  of 

and  on  some  analyses,  that  no  member  of  the  aeronautical 
hat  is  subjected  to  heavy  stress  should  be  anjrthing  but  steel, 
vhen  that  member  is  subjected  to  heat-carrying  conditions 
>t  be  designed  for  heat-carrying,  rather  than  stress  resistance, 
i  case  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  more  than  enough  metal 
8.  This  leaves  only  one  other  class  of  metaber,  which  is  the 
g  member  and  which  can  be  made  of  whatever  suggests 

So,  to  my  mind,  the  aeronautical  engine  is  emerging  from  the 
invention  to  tlic  stage  of  design;  as  a  light,  high-tensioned 
ucture,  consisting  of  seamless  tubing  and  forged  or  welded 
rts,  possibly  formed  in  drop-forge  dies.  Add  to  that  steel- 
ructure  certain  members,  such  as  the  piston,  exhaust  valve 
de,  designed  primarily  for  heat-flow  conditions  and  not  for 
Add  to  that  again  certain  closing  members,  such  as  the 
r  the  intake  and  exhaust,  which  can  be  very  properly  cast  in 
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aluminum;  and  the  oil  crankcase  closure,  which  can  be  made  of  any« 
thing  you  please. 

73    Now,  in  the  course  of  this  designing  it  is  necessary  to  build,,^. 
test,  analyze  results  and  repeat.    One  can  argue,  as  I  have  done,  a 
very  great  length  from  the  standpoint  of  qualitative  analysis;  bu 
that  sort  of  analysis,  however  nicely  it  leads  into  certain  directioDS 
as  shown,  does  not  give  the  right  answer.    It  requires  in  addition  i 
quantitative  analysis,  which  can  only  be  obtained  experimental!: 
and  which  is  the  final  step  which  we,  as  engineers,  are  bound  to 
mand. 

DISCUSSION 

R.  C.  Carpenter  (written).    Dr.  Lucke's  paper  should  be 
in  connection  with  a  paper  by  Neil  MacCouU,  Jr.,  presented  befo 
the   Society  of   Automobile    Engineers  in   June    1915.     The  t 
papers  are  in  remarkable  harmony  on  the  principles  of  design  wbi< 
apply,  and  the  possible  results  which  might  follow  due  to  the 
tion  of  materials. 

The  particular  problems  which  have  made  the  production  of  U 
aeroplane  engine  more  difficult  than  internal-combustion 
for  marine  and  stationary  purposes  are,  without  doubt,  due  to  t 
important  requisites  of  capacity,  reliability,  lightness,  and  efficient 
which  requirements  are  conflicting  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  question  of  reliability  involves  lubrication,  carburation, 
all  the  problems  relating  to  continuous  operation.    So  far  as  I 
recall,  there  is  no  other  class  of  engine  in  which  the  question 
reliability  is  so  vital  for  results.     In  the  marine  or  stationary  ei 
failure  of  the  engine  to  operate  merely  requires  repairs  or 
monts  which,  although  possibly  inconvenient,  can  be  made  witho 
endangering  the  entire  supix)rting  structure;    this  obviously  is 
the  case  should  the  aeroplane  engine  fail  to  run  for  any  reason. 

In  tx)th  papers  steel  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for 
iron,  which  is  obviously  a  desirable  change  so  far  as  the  substitutic^- 
may  l>e  practicable,  and  is  already  in  extensive  use.     In  this  eoi 
nection  it  would  also  seem  to  l)e  of  advantage  to  employ  aluminin^* 
alloys  as  far  as  they  prove  th(»mselv(^  to  Ix?  serviceable  and  reliabl^^ 
lx)th  l)ecause  of  the  light  weight  and  of  the  higher  heat-transnunio^^ 
coefficients  whi(^h  such  alloys  have  as  compared  with  cast  iron. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  aeroplane  engine  is  now  paaang  vei^ 
rapidly  through  a  development  i)eriod  of  high  refinement,  and  thaft 
a  short  time  only  will  be  required  to  fully  disclose  the  essential 
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reqiiirements  as  to  types,  materials,  and  details  of  workmanship, 
^w-lxicli,  I  believe,  will  in  a  general  way  be  of  the  type  described  by 
I^r.    Ijucke. 


>t'T    - 


'.  C.  Berry  *  (written).  One  of  the  first  points  to  attract  my 
att^^^ntion  is  the  importance  which  the  author  attaches  to  motor 
^ffioiency  and  the  part  wliich  quality  of  the  mixture  plays  in  deter- 
nMjxing  this  efficiency.  Happily,  I  am  able  to  support  this  point 
w^ti-lx  the  results  of  tests  carried  out  in  the  laboratories  of  Purdue 
U^iiixrersity  for  the  specific  purpose  of  showing  the  effect  on  the 
Performance  of  a  motor  of  changing  the  character  of  the  mixture. 

In  carrying  out  these  tests  a  Wisconsin  motor  was  used,  mounted 

ori    ^.  Diehl  dynamometer.    The  air  to  the  carburetor  was  measured 

^y   «fc.ii  Emco  meter,  which  is  built  Hke  a  large  tin  meter.    The  tem- 

Pe^^t:ure  of  the  air  entering  the   carburetor  was  measured  by  a 

^^^T^t^wry  and  glass  thermometer  and  care  was  taken  to  keep  this 

^^'^^pierature  near  100  deg.  fahr.    The  pressure  and  humidity  of  the 

^^   ^^vere  also  noted.    By  means  of  the  Diehl  dynamometer  the  speed 

power  of  the  engine  were  accurately  measured.    The  engine 

nm  at  a  series  of  different  speeds  and  loads.    The  carburetor 

adjusted  to  give  a  good  mixture  and  the  throttle  set  so  as  to 

P'^^^   the  desired  speed  and  load.     With  the  throttle  held  unchanged 

^^    t.\^  position,  the  gasoline-and-air  mixture  was  varied  in  consecu- 

^^^^    steps  from  the  leanest  with  which  the  engine  could  run  to  the 

^"^^J^ost.    The  brake  load  was  varied  each  time  until  the  engine 

[^^^^^^^  back  to  the  desired  speed.     As  the  amount  of  mixture  drawn 

^^^^^    the  cylinder  per  minute  was  thus  kept  constant,  regardless  of 

^e    amount  it  contained,  the  power  developed  is  a  direct  indication 

t^ow  powerful  the  mixture  is.     In  Fig.  1  the  pounds  of  gasoline 

*^^     pound  of  dry  air  are  plotted  horizontally  and  the  brake  horse- 

*j^^^"^r  and  per  cent  thermal  efficiency  based  upon  the  b.hp.  are 

^  ^^t:ed  vertically.     The   power   curve   shown  is   for  half  load  at 

'^^-Hi  r.p.m.,  and  shows  how  the  power  varies  with  the  mixture.     The 

^.^^ical  line  at  point  0.0671   represents  the  theoretically  perfect 

^^^ture.    The  efficiency  curves  are  those  for  half  load  at  400,  1000, 

'^^-Ki  and  1600  r.p.m.,  and  show  how  the  speed  will  affect  the  influ- 

^^^e  of  mixture  upon  the  thermal  efficiency.     In  Fig.  2  the  efficiency 

^Mrves  are  given  for  quarter,  half,  three-quarter  and  full  load   at 

^^^  r.p.m.,  and  show  how  the  load  will  affect  the  influence  of  mix- 

^^te  upon  thermal  efficiency. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Iiid. 
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These  teste  show  that  the  moat  efficient  mbcture  coincides 
exactly  with  the  theoretically  perfect  mixture  when  the  engine  : 
running  under  load,  and  is  considerably  leaner  than  the  moat  powerfi 
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mixture.  For  low-loa<l  conditions  the  ritrher,  more  powerful 
seems  to  be  more  cfReiciit  as  well,  pnibiihly  rlue  to  the  fact 
fires  more  rrnularly  al  low  pressures. 
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irst  glance  it  may  seem  odd  that  an  excess  of  fuel  in  the  mix- 
11  make  it  more  powerful  than  a  chemically  perfect  mixture. 
ay  be  accounted  for,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the  hydrogen 
It  the  expense  of  the  carbon  in  the  richer  mixture.  How 
1  increase  the  power  may  be  understood  by  the  analogy  of 
e,  CH4,  burning  in  air.     One  cubic  foot  of  methane  will 

9.56  cu.  ft.  of  air  to  bum  it  completely  and  will  give  up 
t.u.  This  same  9.56  cu.  ft.  of  air  will  bum  the  hydrogen  out 
I.  ft.  of  methane  and  liberate  1392  B.t.u.  Thus  the  richer 
?,  though  wasteful,  is  the  more  powerful. 

tests  also  show  how  very  important  it  is  that  the  mixture 
ect  if  high  efficiency  is  to  be  obtained.  In  this  connection 
iportant  to  note  that  any  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
:he  fuel  flowing  through  the  carburetor,  or  a  change  in  the 
?,  will  change  the  character  of  the  mixture  fiunished  by  a 
'tor  having  a  fixed  setting.  For  this  reason  the  carbin^etor 
be  furnished  with  an  adjusting  device  which  can  be  operated 
le  driver *s  seat.    By  such  a  means  the  mixture  may  be  kept 

while  the  machine  is  in  the  air.  The  rule  for  the  operator 
w  will  be  indicated  by  the  curves  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  and  may 
^d  thus :  Make  the  mixture  leaner  until  the  engine  loses  power, 
in  make  it  richer,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  power  is  restored, 
inest  mixture  with  which  the  engine  will  pull  satisfactorily  is 
st  efficient. 

»n  scarcely  agree  with  Professor  Lucke  that  drying  the  mix- 
a  sure  cure  for  carbon  in  the  cylinders.  A  dry  mixture  may 
rich  and  cause  a  heavy  carbon  deposit,  as  was  indicated  in  a 
us  paragraph. 

aeroplane  motor,  like  the  racing  motor,  is  designed  to  *do 
■  its  running  at  a  speed  and  torque  which  are  nearly  constant. 
st  way  to  speed  up  the  rate  of  combustion  in  such  a  motor  is 
\ase  the  compression.  The  racing  motors  develop  their  best 
at  about  the  speed  at  which  the  aeroplane  motor  is  required 

and  give  their  best  power  at  nearly  twice  this  speed.     The 

combustion  and  piston  speed  are  therefore  scarcely  con- 
;  factors  in  aeroplane-motor  design. 

the  present  time  the  factor  which  limits  the  speed  at  which 
ine  can  run  continuously  at  full  torque  is  the  ability  of  the 
I  at  the  lower  end  of  the  connecting  rod  to  keep  cool  enough 
nit  proper  lubrication.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
obile-race  drivers.     An  examination  of  the  experience  of  sev- 
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cral  hundred  cars  entered  in  various  races  shows  that  many  mo 
engines  fail  due  to  crankshaft  and  connectinf2;-rod  trouble  than  d 
to  piston  trouble,  and  that  valves  do  not  cause  half  as  many  failui^ 
as  crankshafts.     To  Professor  Lucke's  list  of  pistons  and  valves 
must  therefore  add  that  the  connecting-rod  and  main  bearings 
the  crankshaft  must  l)e  designed  primarily  for  heat  dissipati 
The  l>est  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  supply  them  with  a  copies 
supply  of  oil  under  pressure,  and  thus  oil-cool  them. 


11 


( -LAUDE  M.  (jarland  (written).    There  are  two  points  in  L- 
paper  which  the  writer's  experience  would  indicate  to  be  of  fi 
importance,  not  only  in  the  design  of  aeroplane  engines,  but  also 
the  design  of  all  internal-i^ombustion  engines  of  the  single-acta 
tyiM».     These  are  the*  design  of  the  exhaust  valve  and  the  pist 
from  the  standpoint  of  th(»rmal  conductivity  for  the  purpose 
maintaining  the  temperature  of  these  parts  at  6uch  a  degree  as 
prevent  preignition  of  the  charge. 

The  piston  is  the  more  difficult  memlx^r  to  handle,  and  in 
instances  is  the  principal  offender  in  premature-ignition  trouWc*- 
This  was  clearly  illustrated  in  the  testing  of  a  single-acting  engi^ic 
which  had  given  the  writer  considerable  trouble  from  preignitioi. 
On  removing  the  plate;  which  carried  the  spark  plug  inunediat&Iy 
after  a  test,  tlu*  piston  was  found  to  Ik?  at  a  low-red  heat. 

Some  experiments  w(»r(»  made*  on  this  engine  for  the  purpose  ^ 
detennining  to  what  extent  the  temperatun^  of  the  piston  affect^wl 
the  premature*  ignition.  A  small  nozzle  was  located  in  the  end  " 
the  cylinder  and  an  injection  device  provided  whereby  a  very  fiX>e 
stream  of  water  was  discharged  on  the  piston  head  on  the  openi^'i 
of  the  exhaust  valve*.  This  not  only  cooled  the  piston  head,  l>*^ 
also  the  exhaust  valve  and  the  cylinder  walls.  In  fact,  suflBde^^^ 
water  was  injected  to  lower  the  temixTature  of  the  exhaust  gases  *^ 
al)()ut  ^(K)  (leg.  fahr.  Und(T  thes<^  conditions  illuminating  tf^^ 
which  normally  could  not  Ik*  compressed  to  over  70  lb.  witho*^^ 
prcMuature  ignition,  could  he  compressenl  to  250  lb.  without  af*/ 
trouble  whatev(T  from  this  cause.  The  maximum  pressure  of  it** 
cycle  approached  IKK)  lb.  jht  sej.  in.  Under  these  conditionB  tb* 
engine  indicated  a  thermal  efficiency  approaching  that  of  the  THe&Bl' 

While  it  is  not  iK)ssible  to  provide  water  injection  for  the  codinS 
of  an  atM'oplaiu*  (Migine.  yet  it  is  possible,  as  the  author  suggests,  to 
minimize  greatly  the  troubles  through  proper  design  of  piston  and 
valves  for  the  rapid  conduction  of  heat. 


V,  I 
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H.  L.  Horning  (written).  Professor  Lucke's  analyses  of  the 
ture  question  in  Pars.  10-14  are  fundamental  with  any  fuel,  but 
)me  particularly  apropos  with  fuel  having  end  points  400  deg. 
*.  and  above. 

[n  Par.  16  the  conception  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  m.e.p. 
re  is  no  doubt  borne  out  by  the  inaccuracies  of  our  testing  methods, 
rein  small  variables  make  it  impossible  to  read  slight  changes  in 
nates  which  must  exist,  producing  a  peak  in  the  curve  at  some 
dmum  point.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  mathematical  proba- 
y  that  we  should  actually  have  a  straight  pprtion  to  the  curve, 
ch  is  the  resultant  of  variables  of  a  higher  than  first  degree.  Of 
rse,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  may  do  no  harm  to  consider  a 
tion  flat,  but  for  the  sake  of  future  deductions  it  appears  more 
sfactory  to  think  of  the  curve  as  seldom  being  straight. 
The  discussion  of  arrangement  of  cylinders  and  jackets  in  Pars. 
49  suggests  a  thermoanalysis  of  the  motor  by  dividing  it  hori- 
tally  into  layers  ^  in.  in  thickness  and  laying  out  a  curve  with 
layers  as  abscissae  and  as  ordinates  temperatures  in  different 
izontal-vertical  planes.  Such  an  analysis  would  open  the  eyes 
nost  of  us  to  a  new  realm  of  design,  and  would  show  why  valvfes 
not  seat  and  pistons  seize  with  apparently  no  reason.  It  would 
)  show  how  far  the  crankcase  might  be  brought  up  on  the  cylin- 
,  which  might  be  made  with  .separate  heads.  Block  cylinders 
through  our  lack  of  knowledge  such  as  this  analysis  would  give. 
In  Pars.  57-61  there  is  further  evidence  of  designing  from  the 
rmal-stress  standpoint.  Without  desiring  to  take  issue  with  the 
hor,  laboratory  investigations  show  that  heat  flow  is  from  the  center 
the  valve  to  the  seat  and  up  through  the  stem,  if  the  area 
sufiScient.  Here  comes  the  question  of  stem  diameter  from  the 
ndpoint  of  heat  conductivity  and  not  wear.  In  valves  running 
ier  high  output  there  is  a  dark  annulus  on  the  outside  correspond- 
to  the  conductivity  of  the  seat.  The  wider  the  seat,  if  it  seats 
11,  the  cooler  the  valve  and  the  wider  the  annulus;  but  the  wider 
•  seat  the  greater  chance  to  catch  carbon  and  the  lower  the  effec- 
e  area  for  a  given  lift.  These  are  shop  observations  which  do  not 
m  to  check  the  analysis  of  the  text.  A  valve  head  does  not  always 
eive  the  same  amount  of  heat  on  the  outer  edge,  nor  is  the  water 
'ling  of  the  seat  always  uniform  on  the  circumference,  all  of  which 
ses  unusual  distortions. 

The  author's  thermal-stress  analysis  of  the  piston  in  Pars.  62-65 
ma.sterpiece.     Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
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center  of  the  piston  head  usually  gives  the  trouble  and  controls 
largely  the  cylinder  bore  for  high  outputs. 

Thermal  analysis  of  the  cylinder  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
neglecting  the  lower  regions  of  the  flame-swept  bore  while  giving 
unusual  attention  to  the  regions  of  the  exhaust  valve  and  spark 
plug.  The  tendency  of  thus  treatment  is  to  bring  about  a  more 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  cyhnder  structure. 

Pars.  66-70,  dealing  with  the  design  of  the  crankcase,  are  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  engine  designers,  both  from  the 
thermal  and  dynamic  standpoints.  Most  crankcases  are  deplorably 
weak,  even  in  otherwise  well-designed  engines. 

It  seems  proper  here  to  accent  the  tendency  so  aptly  crystal- 
lized in  this  paper  of  reverting  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  the 
fact  that  the  internal-combustion  engine  is  a  heat  engine  and  must 
l)e  designed  with  this  primarily  in  mind  before  the  dynamic  design- 
ing is  done.  This  course  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  followed  in  the 
past,  but  is  the  direction  in  which  real  progress  must  Ix^  noAde. 

H.  E.  Morton  (written).  The  paper  states  that  the  ordinary 
aeronautical-engine  piston  today  is  a  failure,  and  is,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  exhaust  valve,  a  source  of  greatest  trouble. 
While  this  may  l)e  true  of  some  engines,  I  have  for  several  years 
been  having  absolutely  no  trouble.with  pistons,  and  especially  those 
of  the  aluminum  variety.  The  problem  of  heat  conduction  through 
the  piston  is  unquestionably  of  great  importance,  but  I  find  that  it 
is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  design  a  strong,  light  and  also 
cool-running  piston  for  even  comparatively  high-speed  engines. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reference  in  Par.  52  to  the  use  of  wire 
for  actuating  the  valves.  I  suppo^  that  is  one  of  the  first  sugges- 
tions that  comes  to  the  mind  of  a  designer,  but  my  experience  has 
IxM'n  that  to  iiu'or]K)rate  neatly  su(*h  a  niemlx^r  is  not  a  simple 
matter. 

It  seems  that  Professor  Lucke,  for  some  reason  or  othefp  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  detachable-head  design,  which  is  apparently 
growing  in  favor  in  aeronautical  work.  This  design  is  certainly 
most  (convenient  l)oth  in  manufacture  and  field  work,  and  is  especially 
applicable  in  conne(*ti()n  with  aluminum  cylinder  jackets.  The 
method  mentioned  in  Par.  40  is  more  or  less  expensive  and  titrable- 
some,  and  a  much  simpler  method  can  W  resorted  to  where  a  de» 
tachahle  head  is  used.  Aluminum  heads  with  cast-iron  valve  seals 
are  proving  very  satisfactory,  and  with  a  light  steel  sleeve  shrunk 
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into   an   aJuminum   casting  this   detachable-head   design   becomes 
extremely  lightweight  and  accessible. 

E.  W.  Roberts  ^  (written).  The  air-cooled  motor  is  still  a  con- 
siderable factor  in  the  aeroplane,  and  for  certain  classes  of  machines, 
like  the  fast  scout,  is  still  in  considerable  favor.  So  far  as  the 
2-cycle  engine  giving  way  to  the  4-cycle  type  is  concerned,  this 
would  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  2-cycle  was  the  original 
engine.  The  majority  of  the  2-cycle  engines  that  have  been  offered 
for  aeroplanes  have  been  poorly  constructed  and  poorly  designed. 
The  trouble  with  this  type  of  engine  is  not  so  much  with  the  type 
itself,  but  with  the  builders.  It  offers  a  solution  of  one  of  the  most 
anno3ring  problems  of  the  aeroplane  engine,  the  trouble  with  the 
valves.  From  24  to  25  hours  of  cumulative  flying  is  about  all  that 
can  be  depended  upon  from  the  4-cycle  aeroplane  engine;  it  then  has 
to  be  overhauled,  the  valves  reground  and  all  adjustments  remade. 
This  phase  of  the  problem  has  been  prominent  since  the  beginning 
of  aviation.  Lubrication  has  been  fairly  well  solved  in  the  4-cycle 
type,  but  in  a  rather  complicated  manner.  Valve  trouble  in  the 
2-cycle  is  eliminated  because  there  are  no  valves.  Lubrication  of 
the  2-cycle  is  simplicity  itself  because  the  oil  is  mixed  with  the 
gasoUne.  In  actual  flying  the  2-cycle  has  proved  itself  fully  equal 
to  the  4-cycle  in  all  points  but  one,  and  that  is  fuel  economy.  This 
is  a  very  important  point,  but  if  the  same  attention  is  given  to  the 
2-cycle  development  that  has  been  given  to  the  4-cycle,  this  part  of 
the  problem  will  be  solved.  As  it  is,  the  2-cycle  water-cooled  motor 
does  not  use  quite  as  much  fuel  as  the  air-cooled  4-cycle  for  the  same 
amount  of  power. 

In  the  problem  of  carburation  two  conflicting  phases  are  encoun- 
tered. One  is,  we  must  heat  the  mixture  to  get  perfect  proportions, 
especially  with  modern  fuels,  and  heating  the  mixture  reduces  vol- 
umetric efficiency.  Internal-combustion  engineers  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  the  statement  in  Par.  14  that  the  explosion  line  on  the 
indicator  card  must  be  maintained  vertically  for  a  maximum  effi- 
ciency. Some  engineers  seem  to  think  that  if  the  explosion  Hne 
does  not  bend  toward  the  expansion  line,  a  certain  amount  of  back 
pressure  will  be  obtained  that  will  cut  down  the  efficiency.  Per- 
sonally, I  have  never  seen  any  data  to  prove  this. 

In  the  statement  in  Par.  17  that  curvature  of  the  horsepower- 
s|3eed  line  is  due  to  a  corresponding  variation  of  volumetric  efficiency, 
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and  also  that  at  sonic  high  speed  the  horscpower-speed  line  fa 
l)eforc  the  vohinictric  efficiency,  I  would  point  out  that  the  t^ 
factors  of  inertia  effect  of  reciprocating  parts  and  vibration  in  ma 
have  considerable  bearing  on  high-six*ed  efficiency. 

Regarding  (»onnecting-rod  length,  Par.  28,  I  have  found  the  lin 
in  practice  is  1.8  times  the  stroke.  While  this  will  undoubtedly  appe 
quite  short  to  some  engineers,  it  apparently  gives  good  results. 

Referring  to  Par.  35,  I  have  used  quite  a  number  of  i-in.-thii 
cast-iron  cylinders  for  aeroplane  motors,  and  have  never  had  ai 
trouble  with  them.  There  are  several  references  in  the  paper 
the  use  of  aluminum  for  water  jackets,  and  apparently  for  the  cor 
bustion  space.  As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  might  say  that  I  ha^ 
built  something  like  100  aeroplane  engines  with  aluminum-alk 
cylinders,  and  found  that  when  making  very  extended  flights  wL 
inadequate  ratliators  these  cylinders  would  break  through  in  t 
combustion  space.  In  all  other  respects  they  gave  very  satisfacta 
result,s. 

Regarding  valves,  and  particularly  valves  in  the  head,  as  d 
cussed  in  Par.  43  et  seq.y  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  quite  a  numk 
of  engines  have  been  made  with  a  single  valve  opening;  into  i 
cyUnder,  which  would  admit  of  a  very  large  area.  There  are  8< 
eral  ways  in  which  a  single  valve  ojx^ning  can  be  employed. 

The  us(»  of  a  compression  rod  (Par.  52)  for  valve  openings 
undoubtedly  not  theoretically  correct,  but  it  is  giving  good  sal 
faction  in  practice.  The  use  of  a  tension  rod  or  steel  wire  as  »i 
gesttnl  does  not  prove  so  attractive  after  the  necessary  mechanic 
is  laid  out . 

Regarding  valve  timing,  Par.  54,  for  high-speed  engines  I  ha 
closed  the  inlet  valve  as  late  as  45  deg.  past  the  outer  dead  cent€ 
The  lH»st  test  of  the  inlet  valve  is  the  **flow  back.''  A  good  plan 
to  set  the  valve  closing  so  late  that  a  slight  '*flow  l)ack"  from  tt 
carburetor  will  l)e  manife«st,  and  then  reduce  the  lap  just  a  fc 
degrees. 

In  the  matter  of  valv(»  lifts,  an  incn^ase  in  the  number  of  valv€ 
pennits  reduction  of  lift  and  rcMJuces  lK)th  the  pounding  and  tb 
inertia  of  the  nuM'hanism. 

In  his  thermal  analysis  of  the  valve,  Par.  57,  the  author  hi 
un(loubte<lly  overlooked  the  flow  of  heat  from  the  valve  head  to  tli 
seat.  Th(»  exhaust  valve  is  on  its  s<»at  al)out  two-thirds  of  the  tira^ 
and  experience  has  shown  that  if  the  sc^at  is  not  cooled,  valve  troub 
is  encountered. 
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misconception  has  existed  among  designers  regarding  the  two 
fuT^c^'t.ions  of  the  piston.  Professor  Lucke  points  out  the  heat  con- 
diiot^ion.  Another  thing  is  the  wearing  surface.  Short  pistons  and 
shijt't.'t.le-shaped  pistons  —  pistons  with  the  bearing  only  on  the  ends 
—  IxfiipAre  insufficient  bearing  surface,  which  results  in  rapid  wear  and 
a  piistion  slap  early  in  the  life  of  the  engine. 

-A.  heavy  piston  is  a  very  bad  feature  in  a  high-speed  engine. 
W'o  xxiiist  keep  our  piston  weights  down  to  reduce  the  inertia  effect. 
Thi^   is  very  essential. 

I^-^fegarding  the  bolts  for  the  cylinders,  Par.  68,  in  my  first  aero- 
P^^*^^^— engine  design,  made  in  1910,  I  used  long  cylinder  bolts  pass- 
*^8    'tln.xough  and  beyond  the  crankshaft  bearings. 

A.      feature  of  aeroplane-engine  design  that  appears  to  be  over- 

loolc^^ci  by  quite  a  number  of  designers  is  the  crankshaft.    There 

are     -t-^o  factors  in  this  connection  which  are  of  great  importance 

^^cl     4^Te  yet  quite  frequently  neglected.    One  is  the  length  of  the 

^^^^^k^pin  bearing  and  the  other  the  securing  of  lightness  by  using  a 

"Ollo-^  shaft.    To  replace  a  solid  shaft  If  in.  in  diameter,  I  used  a 

^u^         2 J  in.  in  diameter  with  a  2}-in.  hole.    This  not  only  decreased 

^   "^^^cight  to  such  an  extent  that  a  four-cylinder  shaft  40^  in.  long 

T'^^^^Vxcd  only  17^  lb.  when  finished,  but  the  large  diameter  of  bear- 

.  ^    ^^duced  the  oil-film  pressure  and  practically  eliminated  over- 

^^^i^g  in  these  bearings. 

^^^i:*ofessor  Berry  in  his  discussion  states  that  the  motor  should  be 
"^  ^.t  the  weakest  mixture  at  which  it  can  operate.  This,  if  done, 
^^^c^  result  in  heating  the  motor  and  blowing  off  the  radiator. 


.  M.  Crane  ^  (written).     The  service  required  of  an  aeroplane 
/^^^^^r  is  so  different  from  that  required  of  a  motor-car  motor  that 
^     cJesign  must  be  radically  different  in  a  great  many  respects, 
^^^\igh  the  underlying  principles  are  naturally  the  same. 

T^he  one  supreme  requirement  of  the  aeroplane  motor  is  that  it 

^*l    have  the  lowest  possible  weight  per  horsepower  of  continuous 

^5^  •     The  weight  must  include  not  only  the  motor  and  its  ordinary 

^^^sories,  but  also  the  fuel  and  oil  required  for  the  length  of  flight 

-  ^^^^.     The  limit  of  power  that  can  be  successfully  used  in  aero- 

^  ^^^8  has  not  yet  been  nearly  reached,  but  already  even  the  lower- 

*^^^^red  machines  have  motors  more  powerful  than  all  but  a  few 

^t^or  cars,  while  the  other  military  types  of  aeroplanes  employ 

^^^Ors  of  a  power  entirely  unnecessary  in  any  motor-car  service. 

V'ice-President,  Simplex  Automobile  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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The  bulk  of  aeroplane  motors  will  have  piston  displacements 
500  cu.  in.  or  over,  while  there  are  very  few  ear  motors  as  large 
500,  the  average  being  from  300  to  400. 

Not  only  must  an  aeroplane  motor  be  able  to  operate  oontir^T' 
ously  at  full  load  without  distress  due  to  overheating  or  other  troubli^ 
but  it  must  also  have  as  nearly  as  possible  100  per  cent  of  reliaMlitf 
This  latter  requirement  is  always  present,  due  to  the  danger  involve* 
in  a  forced  landing  at  some  place  unfavorable  to  landing.  It  6o^ 
not  have  to  be  particularly  quiet,  in  view  of  the  very  considerafa^ 
propeller  noise.  A  very  moderate  amount  of  muffling  of  the  e  - 
haust  and  practically  no  attention  to  mechanical  quietness  will  m< 
all  the  requirements. 

Extremely  long  life  in  hours  of  operation,  without  repair,  has  n 
yet  been  required  of  aeroplane  motors,  although  the  time  will 
doubtcdly  come  when  this  feature  must  be  given  more  serious  com 
sideration. 

Flexibility,  as  we  know  it  in  the  motor  car,  is  not  required  in  an 
aeroplane  power  plant. 

In  motor-car  work,  light  weight  of  the  power  plant,  while  o 
considerable  importance,  must  still  be  sacrificed  to  a  number  of  other 
important  requirements,  such  as  quietness,  absence  of  vibration. 
long  life,  and  cheapness  of  construction.  The  average  speed  of 
touring-car  motors  is  much  lower  than  the  speed  of  aeroplane  moton*. 
while  a  wide-open  throttle  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.  The  speed  of  truck  motors  is  higher  on  an 
average  than  that  of  touring-car  motors,  but  even  that  does  not 
approach  the  speeds  now  in  daily  use  in  aeroplane  motors.  Flexi- 
bility in  touring-car  motors  is  of  the  highest  importance,  meaning  a 
very  wide  range  of  speeds  under  wide-open  throttle.  A  touring-<?ai 
motor  also  must  be  as  free  as  possible  from  vibration.  Absence  of 
vibration  is  also  of  importance  in  aeroplane  motors,  but  as  only  one 
full-load  speed  has  to  be  provided  for,  the  problem  is  considerabK 
simpler  than  in  motor-car  motors. 

The  features  of  design  which  bring  out  the  characteristics  required 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

In  the  aeroplane  motor  the  lightest  possible  materials  are  used; 
aluminum  alloys  and  the  higher  grades  of  alloy  steel  being  very 
largely  employed;  cast  iron,  which  has  given  such  valuable  service 
in  the  gas-engine  field,  is  out  of  the  question  on  account  of  its  wei^t 
The  design,  as  a  whole,  should  be  compact,  and  the  number  of  parte 
as  small  as  possible.    Only  in  this  way  can  light  weight  be  obtained 
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with  the  necessary  strength  and  stiffness.  We  therefore  see  many 
motors  of  the  V-type  or  of  the  radial  type,  such  as  the  rotating  aiiw 
cooled  motors  and  the  stationary  Sdmson  motor*  Blook  easting  of 
the  cylinders  where  posmble  is  also  a  great  help  toward  stiffness  with 
light  weight. 

Efficiency  in  gasoline  economy  being  so  important,  as  well  as 
FM>wer  with  light  wei^t,  the  hig^iest  possible  compression  is  employed, 
^^iiile  valve-in-head  motors  are  almost  universally  used.  Valve 
timing,  inlet  pipes  and  carburetors  are  laid  out  with  a  view  to  the 
k^est  posfflble  operation  at  the  fulUoad  speed  desired.  Ignition 
^ystekns  of  only  the  highest  quality  are  required  to  furnish  the 
^eeessary  reliabiHty,  in  view  of  the  high  speeds,  hi^  compressions, 
^^xd  continued  hi^  temperatures.  Magnetos  are  subject  to  con- 
^Ukuous  heavy  vibration  and  must  be  built  accoidini^y,  while  spark 
Pl\]g8  have  to  meet  conditions  of  hig^  temperature  and  oil  that  are 
^*^^rely  present  in  automobile  work.  At  the  present  time,  reliability 
^f  operation  requires  complete  duplicate  ignition  systems.  Com- 
^l^te  oil  circulation  under  high  pressure,  with  special  means  for 
^^CK>ling  the  oil,  is  required  to  take  care  of  the  lubrication  under  the 
^^vere  conditions  imposed. 

In  motor-car  engines,  while  there  has  been  a  tendency  toward 
^ti  increased  use  of  aluminum  to  reduce  wei^t,  cast  iron  is  almost 
^miversally  used  for  cylinders  and  largely  for  pistons.    In  many 
^tiotors  the  upper  half  of  the  crankcase  is  also  made  of  oast  iron. 

Valve-in-the-head  motors  are  fairly  common,  but  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  L-head  t3rpe,  together  with  its  greater  ease  of 
lubrication  and  protection  against  dirt,,  has  continued  it  in  very 
general  use.    Very  moderate  compression  is  a  general  rule  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  flexibility  required,  and  for  the  same  reason  com- 
promised valve  timing  is  necessary.    Carburetors  also  of  a  more 
complicated  construction  are  in  very  general  use.    There  are  many 
devices  in  use  on  different  motors,  such  as  chain  drive  to  the  different 
shafts,  vibration  dampers,  etc.,  which  increase  the  weight  but  give 
smoother  and  quieter  operation.    Very  heavy  crankshafts  are  com- 
mon, the  bearings  are  heavy,  and  most  of  the  bolts  and  nuts  are 
much  bi^er  than  required  from  the  point  of  view  of  strength  alone. 
In  closing,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  consider  the  question  of 
aviation  motors  driving  propellers  direct  and  those  driving  them 
through  gears. 

The  fundamental  basis  of  power  in  a  gasoline  motor  is,  of  course, 
piston  displacement.    There  is,  therefore,  always  the  incentive  to 
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increase  the  number  of  revolutions,  with  the  idea  of  getting  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  power  out  of  a  given  size  of  cylinder. 
We  are,  however,  considerably  Umited  in  the  possibilities  of  power 
increase  by  increased  speed,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  power  can  only 
be  expected  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  speed,  while  the  stresses 
in  many  of  the  parts  increase  as  the  square  of  the  speed.  Further- 
more, as  the  life  of  many  parts  subject  to  repeated  stresses  limits 
the  reliable  life  of  the  motor,  increased  speed  imposes  other  difficul- 
ties of  design. 

The  principal  reason  for  gear-driven  propellers  is,  of  course,  the 
well-known  limitation  of  propeller  design,  based  on  the  speed  of  the 
aeroplane.  This  limitation  in  aviation  work  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  limitation  in  motor-boat  work,  which  has  resulted  in  many 
high-speed  hydroplanes  having  propellers  geared  to  run  at  greater 
speeds  than  the  driving  motors.  In  aeroplane  work  the  improve- 
ment in  motor  design  has  tended  to  outstrip  the  possibilities  of  the 
propeller  to  such  an  extent  that  desirable  aviation-propeller  speeds 
are  uniformly  lower  than  possible  aviation-motor  speeds,  except  in 
very  high-speed  machines  or  in  certain  t3rpes  of  motor.  This  is 
especially  true  because  of  the  military  development  of  aviation, 
which  naturally  places  efficiency  of  operation  ahead  of  long  life. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  direct-drive  machine  from  the  point 
of  view  of  design  lies  in  the  use  of  the  crankshaft  as  a  propeller  shaft 
also,  a  manifest  economy  in  material  both  in  the  shafts  themselves 
and  in  the  bearings  required. 

All  the  studies  that  I  have  made  indicate  that  a  geared  motor 
must  weigh  from  15  to  25  per  cent  more  than  a  lower-speed  un- 
geared motor  of  the  same  piston  displacement.  The  question  is 
whether  we  can  get  a  corresponding  increase  in  horsepower  to  offset 
the  increased  weight.  Personally,  I  think  the  question  is  still  a  very 
open  one;  so  open,  in  fact,  that  I  expect  to  see  both  types  of  motor 
continued  in  use  for  some  years  to  come. 

The  Author,  to  whom  the  foregoing  discussion  was  submittedt 
wrote  that  there  was  practically  nothing  for  him  to  say  in  reply 
except  that  he  was  pleased  at  the  acceptance  of  the  main  ideas  set 
forth  in  his  paper  and  which  are  concerned  with  the  estabUshment 
of  rational  bases  for  design,  some  parts  being  designed  for  heat  con- 
duction primarily  and  others  for  different  a'ms,  such  as  stress  re- 
sistance. In  no  case  should  a  single  criterion  apply  to  all  elemoitSy 
—  nor  the  same  to  each,  —  as  the  controlling  factor  in  its  design. 
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TEST  OF  A   MOTOR  FIRE  ENGINE 

*  By  Horace  Judd,  Columbus,  Ohio 

Member  of  the  Society 

'^he  paper  contains  the  results  of  a  test  of  a  Seagrave  motor  fire  engine  having  a 
tey  water-cooledf  six^ylinder  motor,  5}  in.  cylinder  bore  by  6)  in.  stroke,  79.3 
Z/  A.L.A.M.  rating.  The  motor  operated  a  four-^tage  centrifugal  pump  unth 
<xd  end  thrust. 

r'he  maximum  capacity  loas  found  to  he  745  gal,  per  min,  at  172  1b.  pressure 
^charge  of  pump,  with  24n.  smooth  nozzle  and  250-//.  hose  line  vnth  Siamese 
M,.  Gasoline  used  per  hour,  0.218  gal.  per  hp.  at  rated  load. 
With  coal  at  $2  per  ton  (2000  lb.)  and  gasoline  at  25  cents  per  gal.,  the  cost  of 
Mjdng  a  fire  stream  with  the  motor  fire  engine  is  four  times  that  with  a  steamer. 
>mpared  with  the  horseniravm  engine  the  motor  engine  can  reach  a  fire  in  half 
l-me,  is  readily  corwerted  from  locomobile  to  pumping  engine,  is  more  easily 
economically  operated,  and  eliminates  entirely  the  expense  of  maintaining 
8  for  transportation.    Its  duty  is  nearly  six  times  that  of  a  steamer. 

FIRING  the  past  ten  years  the  city  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  re- 
modeled many  of  its  horse-propelled  steam  fire  engines  and 
pped  them  with  motor-driven  trucks  so  that  now  more  than  70 
cent  are  motor-driven.     The  city  also  has  two  complete  combi- 
on  gasoline  motor-driven  and  pumping  units.    One  of  these  com- 
Ltion  units,  put  into  service  in  April  1916,  was  loaned  to  the  Ohio 
€  University  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Columbus  Fire  Depart- 
Lt  for  a  more  extended  test  than  could  be  undertaken  during  the 
i^ptance  trials  by  the  Inspection  Bureau. 

2    In  view  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  motor-driven 

ne  in  getting  under  way  and  reaching  the  fire,  as  well  as  the 

ity  to  change  the  motor  instantly  from  propulsion  to  pumping, 

^vriter  has  been  prompted  to  offer  the  results  of  a  performance  test 

his  motor  fire  engine  to  those  interested  in  fire  prevention.^ 

*^  This  paper  is  based  on  the  results  embodied  in  the  thesis  work  of  Messrs. 
^.  Leatherman,  H.  V.  Walborn,  and  E.  R.  Wilson,  graduates  in  Mechanical 
Lneering,  Ohio  State  University,  Class  of  1916. 


l^resented  at  the  Spring   Meeting,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   May  1917,   of  The 
WCAN  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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3  The  motor  fire-engine  unit  was  manufactured  by  the  Seagrave 
Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  consists  of  a  motor-driven,  direct- 
Dnnected,  centrifugal  pumping  unit  combined  with  a  hose  truck. 

Fig.  1.) 

4  The  motor  is  a  4-cycle,  water-cooled,   six-cylinder  motor, 

9.3  hp.,  A.L.A.M.  rating,  and  of  rugged  construction  to  meet  the 
equirements  of  fire  service.  The  cylinders  are  vertical,  T-head, 
ast  separately,  with  integral  water  jackets.  Cylinder  bore  is  5.75 
n.;  stroke,  6.5  in.  The  crank  case  is  parted  horizontally  through 
he  plane  of  the  crankshaft,  the  upper  section  supporting  the  cylinders 
tnd  crankshaft  bearings  and  the  lower  section  easily  removable  and 
orming  a  reservoir  for  oil.  There  are  two  camshafts,  one  on  each 
ide  of  the  motor,  with  the  cam  gears  located  in  the  forward  end, 
leased  but  easily  accessible.  The  intake  and  exhaust  valves  are 
625  in.  in  diameter  with  ^ J  in.  lift, 

5  Forced-feed  lubrication  is  used.    The  cooling  water  is  supplied 
a  separate  centrifugal  pump  operated  from  the  camshaft.    The 

-iDuretor  is  of  the  float-feed  type  with  automatic  auxiliary  air  in- 
c:^  and  is  controlled  by  the  throttle  lever.  The  ignition  is  of 
i^^i^ble  type:  (a)  Bosch  high-tension  waterproof  magneto  for  one  set 
^park  plugs,  (6)  current  from  a  storage  battery  through  a  timer 
^he  second  set  of  spark  plugs. 

6  The  centrifugal  pump  (Fig.  2)  is  a  4-stage  (two  stages  for  each 
^Deller)  turbine  pump  mounted  under  the  driver's  seat  about  mid- 
-^'  between  the  front  and  rear  axles.  The  casing  is  of  bronze  and 
eludes  in  one  piece  the  guide,  or  diffuser,  vanes,  and  the  water  pas- 
ses connecting  the  successive  stages.  The  two  bronze  impellers 
^  mounted  on  a  hollow  steel  shaft  which  fits  over  the  drive  shaft 

the  differential  and  is  driven  by  hardened-steel  gears  which  can  be 
^^own  out  of  mesh  when  the  engine  is  on  the  road. 

7  Each  impeller  has  12  vanes  1  in.  wide  and  ^^  in.  net  depth  of 
''^.ter  passage  between  the  vanes.  There  are  six  diffuser  vanes  sur- 
ounding  each  impeller.  (Fig.  3.)  The  water  entering  at  the  center 
3f  the  pump  (Fig.  2)  passes  into  the  first  stage  on  the  inner  half  of 
)ne  propeller,  is  thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force  through  the  diffuser 
^anes  and,  passing  around  the  impeller  through  the  water  passage, 
nters  the  second  stage  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  impeller.  From 
he  second  stage  it  enters  the  third  stage  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
?cond  impeller  and  is  discharged  into  the  other  side  of  the  impeller 
ourth  stage)  and  from  thence  it  passes  into  the  discharge  line, 
nee  the  water  enters  l)oth  impellers  on  the  inner  side  the  end 
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thrust  is  practically  eliminated,  although  end-thrvist  shaft  bearings 
are  also  provided.  Two  suction  connections  and  three  discharge  con- 
nections are  provided. 

8  When  necessary  the  pump  may  be  primed  by  means  of  a  ro- 
tary vacuum  pump  which  will  exhaust  the  air  and  enable  the  pump 
to  be  put  into  operation  in  about  20  sec. 

9  The  speed  ratio  of  the  pump  snd  engine  is  2.06  to  1.  The  speed 
range  of  the  motor  during  the  tests  was  about  800  to  1 100,  correspond- 
ing to  a  speed  range  of  the  pump  of  about  1650  to  2270  r.p.m. 

10  The  rated  capacity  of  the  pump  is  750  gal.  per  min.  at  120 
lb.  net  pressure  at  the  pump  discharge. 


11  The  fire  enpne  under  question  had  come  up  to  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  acceptance  tests,  but  the  city  desired  further 
infonnatton  as  to  its  operation  under  the  management  and  control 
of  the  regular  en^ne  men  and  as  far  as  possible  under  the  usual 
pumping  pressures  and  fire-stream  conditions  as  met  in  actual 
service.  Hence  the  purpose  of  the  tests  may  be  outlined  as  tieing  to 
determine: 

a  The  capacities  of  the  fire  engine  when  working  against 
the  usual  range  of  pressures  and  with  such  sizes  of  fire  nozzles 
as  are  commonly  used 

b    The  fuel  consumption  of  the  engine. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  TESTING 

12  Such  a  series  of  tests  required  the  accurate  measurement  ofl 
the  fuel  used,  the  water  pumped,  and  the  pressures  maintained  at= 
engine  and  nozzle. 

13  The  tests  were  carried  on  in  the  hydraulic  laboratory  of  the 
University,  where  the  water  was  taken  from  one  of  the  large  cisterns  , 
or  bays,  25,000  gal.  capacity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  through  three  lengths 
of  5-inch  standard  rubber  suction  hose,  and  was  discharged  throu^^ 
the  desired  length  of  hose  line,  first  into  a  series  of  tumbling  bayv  and 
finally  into  the  suction  bay  after  passing  through  an  8  in.  by  20  ia. 
standardized  rectangular  weir. 


Fiu.  4    Arrangement  of  Apparatus 


14  The  discharge  of  the  nozzles  was  also  read  at  the  jet  by  means 
of  the  pitot  gage,  or  piezometer,  now  widely  used  in  firenservice  work 
to  give  instantaneous  readings  of  the  nozzle  discharge. 

15  The  gasoline  used  was  weighed  on  carefully  calibrated  plat- 
form scales. 

16  The  pressures  at  the  engines  were  taken  by  the  regular  ser- 
vice gages  and  their  readings  corrected  for  error. 

17  The  pressure  drop  in  the  hose  line  was  taken  by  means  of 
a  specially  constructed  ring  connection  for  the  pressure  gage  which 
was  located  jit  the  hose  coupling  as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  5. 
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18    The  discbat^e  hose  was  taken  from  the  city  service  and  had 
-en  considerable  use  but  was  in  fair  condition.     It  was  rubber- 


Fia.  6    FiRK  Streau  fhom  Two-Hobe  Siaubhe  Union 


lined  cotton  hose  with  nominal  diameter  2.5  in.  and  average  actual 
diameter  2}^  in. 


FlO.     6        Pl.AY  PiPEH  AND  SmOOTH  NozZLES 


19  The  smooth  coiiicwl  iiozztca,  shown  in  Fig.  6,  were  taken  from 
the  regular  equipment  of  the  engines.  The  sizes  chosen  were  those 
most  commonly  used  in  the  city  fire  service. 
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20  During  the  lest  the  pump  was  quickly  brought  up  to  niimiDg 
conditiooB  and  with  a  full  gasoline  tank  the  runs  were  started  and 
continued  for  30  miuutes  for  the  runs  with  double  line  using  Siamese 
hose  connection,  and  for  20  minutes  for  the  runs  using  single  hose 
lines.  At  the  completion  of  the  runs  the  engine  was  stopped  at  the 
instant  and  the  gasoline  tank  refilled,  the  amount  put  in  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  amount  used. 


°|   1   1   1  .  1     MIM   n  M  1  1  'lllllll 

1    r-T 1 ; 1- 
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t 

^100                       ISO              too                       300              401            S 

Fiu.  7    Lose  in  Freshure  per  100  rr.  2,5-in.  Rubber-Lined  Cotton 
Fire  Hobe 

21  The  Siamese  hose  union  was  a  4-ho3e  connection,  but  in  this 
case  was  connected  to  the  pump  with  but  two  250-ft.  lengths  of  2.5-in. 
hose.  To  the  Siamese  union  was  attached  the  12-ft.  length  of  3.5-in. 
hose  with  the  play  pipe  and  the  1.5  in.,  I.75-in.,  and  2-in.  smooth 
nozzles.  Single-hose  lines,  both  250-  and  500-ft.  lengths,  were  used 
with  1.125-in.,  1.25-in.,  and  1.375-in.  nozzles.  The  range  of  dis- 
charge pressure  carried  at  the  pump  was  from  95  to  250  lb. 

22  Readings  were  taken  for  the  whole  run  of  the  gasoline  used, 
every  five  minutes  of  discharge  pressure  at  the  pump,  the  revolutions 
of  the  motor,  the  pressure  drop  in  the  line,  and  everj'  minute  and  a 
half  of  the  weir  readings. 


TBitT   OF   A   MOTOR   FIRE   ENQINE 
DATA   AND   RESULTS 

The  average  values  for  the  observed  data  and  the  calculate 
8  from  these  data  will  be  found  in  Ta^le  1. 
i    Attention  is  alno  called  to  the  principal  restiUs  <u  repretenle 
hically  on  the  chtpc  sheetn. 


:i 


'^ 


^l 


Suction  neaibl-ance.bt)  Oage,  Pounds 
Kui,  H    S[-iTios'  Ubsistan(?k  nY  Gage,  Poondb 

2")  Fig.  7  sliiuvs  liMs  in  prc/<eure  in  pounds  per  square 
UK)  ff.  of  2."i-in.  fire  liosc  (inn  to  fridicmiil  resistance  to 
of  water. 

2C     FiK.  S  sliiiws  llic  niriniilv  nxidanee  in  the  suetic 
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own  by  the  pump-suction  gage,  due  both  to  the  actual  vertical 
t  of  the  water  and  to  the  frictional  resistance  in  the  hose,  with 
trying  quantities  of  water  pumped. 

27  Fig.  9  is  a  chart  fr(mi  which  the  output  of  the  pump  in  icater 
rsepower  can  be  read  for  any  given  discharge  in  gallons  per  minut« 
d  total  pressure  at  the  pump. 


Totol  Pre; 


eof  Pump,  Pound  per  Square  IncK  . 

fl  500       600    ■ 


Total   Pre&su 

Fig.  9    WATER-Hoa=EPi 


<(t     700  600  * 

E  ot  Pump,  Pound    per  Square  Inch 

a'eh  Chart.    Water  Up.  -  0.000583  OP. 


28  The  total  prcs,-sure  in  this  case,  where  water  is  drafted,  or 
.fted,  from  a  lower  level,  is  taken  as  the  sum  of  the  suction  and  dis- 
harge  pressures  at  tlic  pump,  in  pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the 
fater  should  enter  the  pump  under  pressure,  the  total  pressure  would 
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be  taken  as  the  difference  of  the  suction  and  discharge  pressures.  I 
the  total  pressure  is  below  100  lb.,  the  upper  part  of  the  chart  sbouU 
be  used  and  the  results  divided  by  10. 


^toTon  Fire  EiiaiNK 


29    Tliti  wator  horsepower  may  also  be  figured  from  the  fori*** 
Wiitor  horsepower  =  0.000583  GP 
here 

G=  pal.  p<-rniin. 

/*=  total  pres.surp  in  lb,  [wraq.  in. 
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3  Fig.  10  represents  the  important  resuUa  for  the  motor  fire 
€,  as  a  unit.  Here  are  shown  the  totial  gallons  of  gasoline  used 
lOur  for  water  horsepowers  at  the  pump  ranging  from  20  to  60; 
allons  of  gasoline  used  per  hour  per  unit  horsepower;  the  number 
at  units  supplied,  and  the  duty  of  the  pump. 
I  The  number  of  heat  units  is  taken  as  equal  to  117,000  B.t.u. 
allon  (59.8  deg.  Baumd,  0.738  specific  gravity,  19,000  B.t.u.  per 

I    Duly  is  defined  as  the  number  of  foot-pounds  of  work  done 
,000,000  B.t.u.  supplied. 

60  X  33,000  X  1,000,000 


Duty  = 


Gal.  gasoline  per  hp.  per  hr.  X  117,000 

16,920,000 

Gal.  gasoline  per  hp.  per  hr. 


JLE  2    MAXIMUM  CAPACITIES  FOR  VARIOUS  SMOOTH  NOZZLES  UNDER 
CONDITIONS  OF  TEST  FOR  MOTOR  FIRE  ENGINES 


ter 

Discharge 

press,  at 

piimp, 

lb. 

Maximum 

capacity 

by  weir, 

gal.  per 

min. 

Pitot 

sage 

readings, 

lb. 

Capacity 

by  pitot 

gage,  gal. 

per  min. 

Deviation 
of  pitot 

gage  from 

weir, 
percent 

■■■*■■ 

No.  and  length  of  hose  line, 
ft. 

1 
\ 
) 
) 
) 
) 

of 
J 

249.6 
242.0 
236  2 
157  3 

133  5 
121.9 

134  0 

360 
383 
399 
637 
693 
745 

720 

105.0 
71.0 
57.3 
94.9 
61.3 
43  3 

64.5 

384 
393 
425 
656 
718 
788 

747 

6.4 
2.4 
6.0 
3  0 
3  4 
5  5 

3.7 

One  500 

One  500 

One  500 

Two  250,  with  Siamese  union 

Two  250,  with  Siamese  union 

Two  250,  with  Siamese  union 

Two  250 

re 



• 
4.3 

capacity  as  indicated  by  the  pitot  gage  is  seen  by  Table  2  to  be  on  the  average  4.3  per  cent 
than  that  by  the  calibrated  weir. 


DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 

I  The  maximum  capacity  obtained  during  the  test  was  745  gal. 
nin.,  at  122-lb.  pump  discharge  pressure  with  a  2-in.  nozzle 
bed  to  a  Siamese  union  with  two  hose  lines  each  250  ft.  long, 
own  in  Table  2.  This  discharge  is  slightly  below  the  rating  of 
?al.  at  120-lb.  net  pump  discharge  pressure,  and  is  accounted 
y  the  fact  that  a  2-hose  line  instead  of  a  3-hose  line  was  run 
the  engine.  The  loss  of  energ>'  due  to  the  drop  of  pressure  in 
He  (76.4  lb.)  represent  58|  per  cent  of  water  horsepower  at 
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the  pump.  With  three  lines  in  service  the  drop  in  the  line  would 
be  34.5  lb.,  so  that  a  discharge  of  250  gal.  per  min.  per  line  (or  a 
total  of  750  gal.  per  min.,  requiring  44  lb.  at  the  nozzle,  a  drop  in 
the  line  of  35  lb.  and  a  probable  suction  pressure  of  8  lb.)  would 
require  the  total  pump-discharge  pressure  to  be  close  to  44  +  35  + 

TABLE  3    WATER-HORSEPOWER  OUTPUT  AND  GASOLINE  CONSUMPTION 
For  Ost,  Two,  and  Thbkc  Fibk  Strbaus  Thbouoh  ISO-rr.  to  50(^fT.  2.&-XN.  H< 

USING  IhlN.,   U-IN.,  AND  U-IN.   SMOOTH   NOZZLBS 


Nossle 

Gal. 

No.  and 

Pressure 

f^         « * 

Total  di»- 

1 
Output. 

Gaeolioe 

diam.. 

per 

length  of 

at  nossle, 

Drop  in 
line,  lb. 

Suction 

oharieat 

water 

used  per 

in. 

min. 

hose  line.  ft. 

lb. 

C»ce.  lb. 

pump,  lb. 

hp. 

hr..fal. 

1  121 

250 

One  150 

53.0 

20.7 

3.77 

77.47 

11  3 

486 

One  250 

53.0 

34.6 

3  77 

01.27 

13.3 

460 

One  350 

53.0 

48.3 

3.n 

106.07 

16  3 

4  86 

One  450 

53.0 

62.1 

3.77 

118.87 

17.8 

6.10 

One  500 

53.0 

69.0 

3.77 

126.77 

18.3 

621 

600 

Two  250 

53.0 

34.5 

6.70 

03.20 

27.2 

•  it 

750 

Three  250 

53.0 

34.6 

7.00 

06.40 

41.8 

9.  IS 

250 

One  500 

63.0 

60  0 

3.n 

126.77 

18  3 

621 

500 

Two  500 

53.0 

69.0 

6.70 

127.70 

37  6 

8.21 

750 

Three  500 

53.0 

69.0 

7.00 

120.00 

668 

U2I 

1  246 

250 

One  150 

32.0 

20.7 

3.77 

66.47 

82 

4  m 

One  250 

32.0 

34.5 

3.77 

70.27 

10  2 

4.28 

One  350 

32.0 

48.3 

3.77 

84.10 

12.3 

4  48 

One  450 

32  0 

62  1 

3.77 

07.87 

14.3 

4.76 

One  600 

32.0 

60.0 

3.77 

104.n 

16.8 

4.86 

500 

Two  250 

32.0 

34.5 

6.70 

72.20 

21.1 

680 

750 

Three  250 

82.0 

34  5 

7.00 

74  4 

82  7 

7.48 

250 

One  500 

32.0 

60.0 

3.77 

io4.n 

168 

486 

500 

Two  500 

82.0 

60.0 

5.70 

106.70 

81  1 

7.10 

750 

Three  50(f 

32.0 

69.0 

7.00 

108.00 

47  6 

108 

1  370 

250 

One  250 

24  0 

34  5 

3.77 

62.27 

0  1 

420 

500 

Two  260 

24.0 

84  6 

6.70 

64.90 

18.7 

8  20 

750 

Three  250 

24.0 

84  6 

7.00 

66.40 

290 

880 

250 

One  500 

24.0 

60.0 

8.n 

06.n 

14.1 

4.70 

500 

Two  500 

24.0 

60.0 

6.70 

08.70 

888 

0.70 

. 

750 

Three  600 

24.0 

60.0 

7.00 

100.9 

44.1 

O.lf 

8  =  87  lb.,  instead  of  130  lb.  If  the  pump  had  no  suction  resistance 
to  overcome,  that  is,  if  the  suction  hose  were  shorter  or  if  the  water 
flowed  to  the  engine  under  some  pressure,  about  6  per  cent  of  the 
energy  would  l)e  saved. 

34    Table  3  contains  the  horsepower  output  and  gasoUne  oonsumed 
for  the  three  most  commonly  used  nozzles  and  for  (Mie,  two  and 
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reams  for  150-  to  500-ft.  lineB.  The  values  in  the  tables 
om  the  curves  plotted  from  the  results  obtained  from  these 

m  this  table  may  be  noted  the  increase  in  lost  energy 
sased  friction  in  the  line  and  also  due  to  increase  in  re- 
the  suction  hose.  For  example,  for  the  l|-in.  noxzle, 
'  min.,  and  varying  hose  lengths  from  150  ft.  to  500  ft., 
!  in  horsepower  from  11.3  to  18.3  is  necessary  to  overcome 
^d  frictional  resistance  in  the  hose  line  with  increase  of 

the  same  nozzle  and  one,  two,  and  three  lines  of  hose 
h),  for  250,  500,  750  gal.  per  min.,  the  variation  in  total 
},  127.7,  129.9  lb.,  is  due  entirely  to  increase  of  suction- 
ace. 

gasoline  used  by  the  motor  fire  engine  may  be  read  from 
isoline  curve.  Fig.  10.    The  range  of  water-horsepower 
from  18  to  60  hp.,  with  most  of  the  tests  grouped  about 
55  horsepowers. 
I  average  results  as  read  from  the  curve  are  as  given  in 


TABT.K  4    AVERAGE  RESULTS  FROM  FIQ. 

10 

it- 

QaaoUne  per 
hr.,  gal. 

GaaoUneper 

hr.  per  water 

hp.,  cat. 

Heat  units  eup- 
pUed  per  hr. 
per  water  hp., 
B.t.u. 

5.45                   i-                 0.272 

8.75                   1                  0.218 

14.35                                    0.240 

1 

32.000 
25,500 
28,000 

;  curves  (Fig.  10)  show  that  the  most  economical  work- 
er the  engine  is  about  40  water-horsepower  output,  at 
.  the  least  gasoline  per  horsepower  is  used  and  hence  a 
is  obtained  with  the  least  expenditure  of  heat  units, 
liming  50  per  cent  for  the  overall  efficiency  at  the  nozzle, 
I  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  figure  for  efficiency  of  the  pump 
le,  it  is  seen  that  the  most  economical  conditions  are  ob- 
L  the  probable  engine  output  is  80  hp.,  which  is  its  rated 

40-hp.  output,  0.218  gal.  of  gasoUne  per  hr.  per  hp.  is 

is  equal  to  1.74  pints  of  gasoline  per  hp-hr.    An  average 

lint  per  hour  per  brake  horsepower  was  obtained  in  1912 
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1  a  4-cy Under  Seagrave  motor  similar  in  type.    The  value  of  1.74 
ints  for  the  complete  fire-engine  unit  seems  a  consistent  figure 

vhen  the  frietional  resistance  of  the  pump  and  hose  line  are  taken 

into  account. 

COMPARISON    WITH    STEAM    FIRE    ENGINE 

42  For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  fuel  consumption  and 
fuel  cost  of  a  steam  fire-engine  unit  are  also  given  in  Table  5.  This 
steam  fire  engine,  tested  in  1911  at  the  University,  was  a  "third- 
size"  steamer,  capacity  of  600  gal.  per  min.,  rebuilt  for  the  City  of 
Columbus  in  1906  and  in  continuous  fire  service  up  to  date  of  test. 
It  is  regretted  that  tests  for  fuel  economy  on  other  steamers  are  not 
available  at  this  time,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  to  place  the  steam- 
driven  unit  at  any  disadvantage  in  making  these  comparisons  from 
the  results  of  tests  on  only  one  steamer  dating  back  ten  years. 

TABLE  5    FUEL  COST  OF  MOTOR  FIRE  ENGINE  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

STEAM  FIRE  ENGINE 


.,.  Fuel  per  hour  per  water,  Coet  per  ho«r  per 

hp.  output  hp.  ootpat 


Steam 13.001b.  ooel  .  1  3  eente.  with  eoel  et 

tS  per  soot  lb. 

Motor 0.218  sal.  KsaoUoe  5.6  oente,  with 

ettf^pergal 


43    With  prices  as  quoted  alx)ve,  the  cost  of  producing  the  fire 
stream  with  the  motor  fire  engine  is  about  four  times  the  corre- 
sponding cost  with  the  steam  fire  engine,  while  the  present  prevailinf 
prices  would  bring  the  costs  more  nearly  equal.     For  the  sieaoi 
engine  unit  the  average  steam  used  per  hour  per  water  horsepowv 
is  55.9  lb.    Allowing  an  average  value  of  85  per  cent  for  mechanic 
efficiency  the  probable  steam  used  per  horsepower  developed  in  t 
steam  cylinders  would  he  47.5  lb.    This  value  is  a  little  higher  Mk 
that  usually  quoted  for  steam  engines  of  a  similar  kind  and  siie 
is  much  lower  than  is  usually  found  in  practice  for  the  simplear 
rect-acting  reciprocating  steam  pump.    The  advantage  of  the  f 
line-driven  engine  is  most  noticeable  when  the  comparison  is  i 
with  the  horse-drawn  steamer,  for  the  motor  fire  engine  is  al 
reach  the  fire  in  half  the  time,  is  readily  converted  from  the  la 
bile  to  the  pumping  engine,  and  is  more  easily  and  eoonoD 
operated  with  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  proper  nuro 
horses  entirely  eliminated. 
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i4  In  one  instanoe,^  it  was  reported  that  the  maintenance  cost 
:>^  a  motor-operated  engme,  as  computed  for  a  period  of  12  months, 
rtfu  one-fifth  that  of  the  horse-drawn  steamer. 

45  In  another  case,'  the  total  maintenance  cost  of  the  motor 
Lre  eopne  was  found  to  be  one-half  that  of  the  steam  fire  engmei 
1I0O  eovering  a  period  of  12  months. 

46  When  the  duty  of  the  engines  is  considered  the  advantage 
s  to  be  seen  on  the  side  of  the  motor  fire  engine^  which  has  a  duty 
>f  77,600,000  ft4b.  per  million  B.t.u.,  as  against  13,500,000  ft-lb. 
or  tlie  steamer  pump.  With  the  most  modem  types  of  steam  fire 
snsuies  it  is  not  likely  that  the  duty  would  exceed  one-half  that 
>btalned  with  the  motor  fire  engine. 

^47  W.  S.  ITHnnard,  Superintendent  of  Machinery  of  the  Colum- 
bus fixe  Department,  has  also  observed  while  operating  the  two 
'^SBQs  of  fire  engines  that  the  centrifugal  puminng  unit  gives  by  far 
be  steadier  stream  and,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  freedom  from  pul- 
^tions^  the  line  drop  is  also  much  less  than  when  using  the  recipro- 
atui|2  pump  with  the  same  hose  line. 

^^  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  motor  fire  engine  is 
^y  ±\ie  equal  of  the  steam  fire  engine  in  fire-stream  capacity,  and, 
ccep-^  as  to  a  slightly  higher  fuel  cost  at  prevailing  prices,  is  without 
^^^^  its  superior  in  steadiness  of  pump  action,  as  a  time  saver,  in 
^^^^^^^ility,  in  ease  of  operation,  and  in  reduced  cost  of  maintenance, 
"P^^d^y  when  compaied  with  the  horse-drawn  steamer. 

DISCUSSION 

^^^^x^AUDE  M.  Gabland  (written).    The  motor  fire  engine,  like 

^^^^^y    other  pieces  of  apparatus,  does  not  depend  for  its  success 

^^^   thermal  efficiency  or  fuel  economy.    The  results  in  the  paper 

^^^te,  however,  a  combined  thermal  efficiency  from  engine  to 

^ter  horsepower  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  which  would  doubt- 

^  ^dicate  a  thermal  efficiency  of  engine  of  something  like  20  per 

^^-      This  is  a  very  satisfactory  performance. 

-^lie  differences  in  fuel  costs,  as  shown  in  the  paper,  between  the 
J-^aix^^  and  the  motor-driven  engine  are,  however,  hardly  representa- 
^  of  actual  conditions.    It  is  seldom  necessary  to  pay  25  cents  a 
^On  fr.1.  flmor^iinA.   ^ghtccn  ccnts  is  probably  an  average  figure. 


uorx  for  gasoline;   eij 
^  hardly  probable  th 


that  coal  suitable  for  use  under  the  boiler  of  a 

*  ^ire  and  Water  Engineering,  vol.  48,  1910,  p.  234. 
^tre  and  Water  Engineering,  vol.  63,  1913,  p.  94. 
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fire  engine  can  be  obtained  for  $2  a  ton;  $4  would  probably  be  mo 
nearly  an  average  figure. 

As  the  fire  engine  is  seldom  in  operation  for  more  than  a  fc 
hours  a  day,  the  item  of  fuel  cost  is  imdoubtedly  negligible  wb 
considered  with  the  advantages  of  high  speed  in  travel^  the  savii 
of  time  in  starting,  and  the  elimination  of  feed  and  upkeep  on  horse 

E.  W.  Roberts  ^  pointed  out  as  a  matter  of  interest  that  i 
horse-drawn  fire  apparatus  had  been  built  for  several  3rear8,  and  th 
as  rapidly  as  possible  all  the  cities  in  the  coimtry  were  instaUii 
motor-power  apparatus. 

Wm.  T.  Magruder  said  that  in  his  opinion  the  paper  might  I 
considered  as  a  foundation  paper,  from  which  to  judge  future  pe 
formances  of  motor-driven  fire  engines. 

The  Author,  in  closing,  said  that  it  might  be  well  to  point  o\ 
that  the  unit  described  in  the  paper  was  operated  entirely  by  tl 
fire-department  operators.  Those  who  conducted  the  tests  hi 
nothing  to  do  with  the  adjustment  of  the  motor  or  anything  el 
pertaining  to  the  engine.  All  they  did  was  to  look  after  the  accura 
measurements  of  the  fuel  and  the  water  pumped.  The  results  pr 
sented  could  therefore  be  regarded  as  average  results  closely  a] 
proaching  actual  operating  conditions  for  the  type  of  engine  tested 

Referring  to  the  discussion  on  fuel  costs  by  Mr.  Garland, 
should  be  stated  that  the  cost  prices  of  the  fuel,  as  quoted  in  tl 
paper  (Par.  42),  were  those  reported  as  prevailing  in  Columbus  i 
April  1916.    The  fuel-cost  comparison,  therefore,  should  be  take 
as  representative  of  local  rather  than  of  average  national  oonditioD 

'  Consulting  Engineer  and  Editor,  The  Oas  Engine  Magaginey  Ciiiemiuit 
Ohio. 
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THE  DESIGN   OF   MOTOR-TRUCK    ENGINES 

FOR  LONG   LIFE 

By  John  Youngbb,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  problem  of  long  life  of  a  motor-iruck  engine  is  not  a  simple  one,  on  account 
^^i€  -widely  varying  conditions  under  which  the  engine  operates. 

L*€mg  life  depends  on  three  factors:  Design,  manufacturing  excellence,  and  operat- 
^  co»%dUions, 

J^^sign:  Under  this  head  the  paper  summarizes  present  practice,  giving  paHicu' 
*     <>/  recommended  materials,  dimensions  of  parts,  and  factors  of  safety  for  the 
parts  of  the  engine, 
'anufaduring  Excellence:  Workmanship,  tolerances,  and  running  tests  are 
For  long  life  the  best  workmanship  is  essential. 
^^2oeraling  Conditions:  Recommendations  for  maintaining  the  engine  in  first- 
^^    ^^cndition  are  given.    For  long  life  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  lubri- 
cleaning,  inspection,  and  regulation. 


!E  question  of  life  in  a  motor-truck  engine  is  naturally  one 

which  the  engineer  must  compromise.    An  intense  search  after 

life,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else,  would  result  in  a  mon- 

*^^^ity  which  would  be  too  heavy,  too  bulky  and  too  costly  to  run. 

^     An  approximate  definition  of  long  life  would,  therefore,  be 

'*^^1i  length  of  life  which  is  something  more  than  the  average  ex- 

'^ti^^  life,  based  on  present-day  knowledge  and  all-around  con- 

^  At  the  present  day  a  life  of  50,000  miles,  without  overhaul, 
^^^Id  be  considered  long.  This  would  correspond  to  a  continuous 
^^  ciay  and  night  for  12  months,  at  a  speed  of  about  400  r.p.m.,  with 
^  ^"ttention  beyond  oiling  and  fueling.  The  load  will  fluctuate  be- 
^^^^n  less  than  zero  (as  when  in  coasting  down  hill  with  clutch  in,  the 
^^^^is  drives  the  engine)  to  the  full  power  of  which  the  engine  is 
^^^•Ue.  The  majority  of  the  hauling  will  be  done  at  an  average  of  | 
^  engine  power.  An  engine  should  be  capable  of  at  least  five  or 
^^verhauls,  or  300,000  miles,  before  renewal  of  the  major  parts. 

^resented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   May   1917,  of  The 
^  •^CAN  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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4  This  does  not  look  at  all  severe  to  the  casual  glance  of  the 
power-house  engineer,  but  when  one  considers  that  this  power  plant 
is  operating  under  widely  varying  temperatures,  power  and  speed 
conditions,  and  that  its  various  axes  are  constantly  changing  relatively 
to  the  bed  to  which  it  is  fastened,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  problem  of 
long  life  is  not  so  simple  as  it  looks. 

5  Long  life  depends  on  three  factors:  (1)  Design,  (2)  Manu- 
facturing excellence,  (3)  Operating  conditions. 


DESIGN 

6  This  may  be  considered  under  headings  such  as:  a,  bearing 
surfaces;  ft,  lubrication  facilities;  c,  materials  used;  d,  factors  of 
safety;  e,  general  design  and  use  of  governor. 

7  Explosion  Pressure.  All  calculations  should  be  based  on  full 
load,  not  on  average  load.  This  can  be  taken  as  an  explosion  pressure 
of  300  lb.  per  sq.  in.  on  the  piston  with  a  22  per  cent  compression 
volume. 

8  Connecting-Rod  Bearings.  The  pressure  per  projected  square 
inch  should  be  about  700  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  excluding  area  of  oil  leads  and 
fillets  at  ends,  or  1  sq.  in.  per  2.33  sq.  in.  of  piston  area. 

9  Oil  is  conveniently  introduced  through  a  hole  in  the  crank- 
shaft, and  the  bearing  may  either  be  grooved  with  a  slightly  spiraling 
oil  groove  around  the  whole  circumference,  or  a  groove  around  the 
bottom  half  only,  or  a  series  of  slots  or  labyrinth  checks  on  the  sidfls, 
or  even  no  grooves  at  all.  Any  of  these  methods  prevent  ridges 
wearing  on  the  crankshaft. 

10  The  bearing  itself  should  be  a  thin  shell  of  hard  babbitt 
metal  about  ^  in.  thick,  backed  up  by  a  thick  shell  of  hard  bronie 
running  on  a  case-hardened  or  otherwise  hard  surface.  This  pves 
the  advantages  of  the  babbitt  as  a  bearing  metal,  and  prevents  it 
from  pounding  out.  The  bronze  should  be  carefully  tinned  and  have 
peg  holes  in  it  to  give  perfect  union  between  the  two.  The  rmmiiig 
clearance  should  be  small,  between  0.0015  in.  and  0.0Q2S  in.^  satisfying 
practically  all  truck  engines.  The  split  surfaces  should  be  carefully 
fitted  together  to  prevent  rocking  or  catercomered  woric 

11  Gudgeon  or  Wrist-Pin  Bushings.  Owing  to  the  slif^t  oscil- 
latory motion,  pressures  may  be  higher.  Under  the  conditions  of 
space  and  the  necessity  for  keeping  down  the  weight  of  reciproeating 
parts,  they  may  l>e  as  high  as  1800  to  2000  lb.  per  sq.  in.  (or  1  sq.  in. 
per  6  sq.  in.  of  piston  area). 
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12  lAibricating  oil  should  be  brought  by  a  small  tube  (where 
pressure  lubricatton  is  used)  direct  to  the  bearing  and  allowed  to  oose 
out.  The  majority  of  bushings  are  at  present  lubricated  on  what 
might  be  called  the  ''chance"  method  —  the  chances  being,  however, 
chiefly  against  The  metal  should  be  a  very  hard  chill-cast  phosphor 
bronse,  running  on  a  case-hardened  steel  surface. 

13  Running  clearances  should  be  kept  exceedingly  low,  O.O0Q25 
in.  being  satisfactory.    Very  little  tolerance  should  be  allowed. 

14  PisUma.  The  side  bearing  pressure  is  low,  inasmuch  as  the 
facilities  for  lubrication  are  poor.  Sixteen  pounds  per  projected 
square  inch  is  satisfactory.  The  piston  should  be  as  light  as  possible 
consistent  with  strength,  so  as  to  minimise  the  loads  due  to  the  re- 
ciprocating masses. 

15  Three  rings  above  the  gudgeon  pin  are  ample.  They  should 
be  thick  radially,  and  preferably  of  the  concentric  type,  to  even  the 
pressure  on  the  slots  and  prevent  them  wearing  away.  The  S.A.E. 
standard  for  piston-ring  grooves  is 

G  =  Vi  (0.01  D^  +  0.005 

where  0  is  depth  of  groove,  and  D  is  nominal  diameter  of  piston,  both 
in  inches.  A  pressure  of  about  10  to  12  lb.  per  projected  sq.  in.  is 
ample  to  keep  the  rings  against  the  cylinder  walls. 

16  The  piston  should  be  made  of  a  softish  gray  oast  iron,  run- 
ning against  a  harder  cylinder  metal.  The  deaiance  should  be  great 
at  the  top  to  allow  for  expansion  due  to  heat,  being  four  times  the 
piston  diameter  in  thousandths  above  the  top  ring,  and  equal  to  it  in 
thousandths  on  the  skirt.  This  bearing  surface  is,  as  a  rule,  relieved 
around  the  gudgeon  pin. 

17  Cylinders.  Cylinders  should  be  of  a  hard,  dose-gndned, 
high-tensile-strength  cast  iron.  Its  scleroscope  hardness  (though 
this  is  of  doubtful  value)  will  be  found  to  be  about  35.  It  should  be 
niade  thick  enough  in  the  walls  so  that  actually  about  0.060  in.  may  be 
ground  off  the  diameter  to  take  care  of  wear,  without  causing  weak- 
ness.   For  a  5-in.  bore  cylinder,  iV-iu.  walls  are  sufficient. 

18  Crankshaft.  Three  bearings  —  front,  center  and  rear  —  are 
considered  ample  for  a  4-cyl.  truck  engine.  Consider  the  area  of  the 
connecting-rod  bearing  (big  end)  as  1,  then  the  front  and  center 
bearings  may  have  an  area  equal  to  1  and  the  rear  bearing  1.5.  If 
the  splash  or  trough  system  of  lubrication  is  used,  the  areas  of  the 
front  and  center  bearings  should  be  increased  to  about  1.2. 

19  An  approximate  rule  ior  the  diameter  of  crankshafts  in  the 
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usual  sizes  of  motor-truck  engines,  is  that  the  square  of  the  cylinder 
bore  shall  be  twice  the  cube  of  the  crankpin.  This  gives  a  2-in.  shaft 
for  a  4-in.-bore  engine,  and  about  a  2yV-iii.  shaft  for  a  o-in.-bore  enpne. 

20  Running  clearances  lie  between  0.0015  and  0.003  in.,  depend- 
ing somewhat  on  the  nature  of  the  lubrication. 

21  The  bushings  should  be  similarly  constructed  to  thoae  on 
the  connecting-rod  big  ends,  except  that  the  spiral  oil  groove  will 
probably  be  found  preferable  to  give  a  continuous  supply  of  oil  to 
the  connecting-rod  bearings. 

22  The  material  should  preferably  be  about  0.40  to  0.50  per 
cent  carbon  steel,  carefully  heat-treated  to  give  a  tough,  hard  surface 
(scleroscope  36  to  40).  The  larger-diameter  shafts  should  have  a 
percentage  of  chromium  and  nickel  to  ensure  Ijetter  heat  treatment 
and  resistance  to  fatigue. 

23  Low-carbon,  case-hardening  material  is  sometimes  used,  but 
the  shaft  has  to  be  increased  in  diameter  to  compensate  for  the 
lessened  resistance  to  fatigue. 

24  Good-sized  fillets,  no  machine-tool  scratches  and  general 
smoothness  of  outline  will  materially  help  long  life. 

25  Camshafts.  Camshafts  should  be  made  of  a  low-carbon 
steel,  case-hardened  on  the  wearing  surfaces.  The  bushings  should 
be  of  a  good  grade  of  phosphor  bronze.  Three  bearings  are  ample  for 
a  4-cyI.  car.  The  diameter  of  the  shafts  should  be  from  1  in.  to  1|  in., 
for  the  sake  of  smooth  operation.  The  projected  area  of  the  bearings, 
front  to  rear,  should  be  approximately  4  sq.  in.,  3  sq.  in.  and  2  sq.  in., 
depending  somewhat  upon  whether  oil  pumps  or  governors  are  driven 
from  the  camshaft. 

26  Valves,  The  cams  oi)erating  the  valves  should  be  so  de- 
signed that  just  before  the  valve  seats  itself  the  velocity  will  be  con- 
siderably diminished,  allowing  the  last  few  thousandths  of  its  travel 
to  take  place  in  a  comparatively  long  time.  This  prevents  the  valve 
hanunering  on  its  seat.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  fuel  economy 
or  power,  but  gives  quieter  action. 

27  A  45-deg.  valve  seat  is  advisable,  as  carbon  will  not  be  driven 
into  the  seat,  but  will  more  easily  clear  itself. 

28  Valves  containing  a  percentage  of  tungsten  from  2  per  cent 
upward  are  most  satisfactory  as  regards  life  [and  freedom  fxom  waii^ 
age.  By  scleroscoping  them  while  hot,  they  will  be  found  to  hold  a 
hardness  of  over  40.  Cast  iron  remains  about  30,  while  other  sted 
and  nickel  alloys  drop  to  25  or  lower.  The  tungsten  valve  has  thus  a 
reason  for  its  long  life. 
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29  Sundry  Parts.  The  rest  of  the  engine  should  be  designed  in 
proportion,  such  as  wide  faces  on  the  timing  gears  and  ample  bearings 
for  their  spindles.  The  water  pump  should  have  ample  bearing  area, 
and  if  of  the  centrifugal  type  proper,  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
thrust  of  the  blades. 

30  Studs  may  be  used  for  fastening  down  the  cylinders,  but  they 
should  have  a  length  equal  to  twice  their  diameter  screwed  into  the 
aluminum  alloy,  if  such  be  used.  A  coarse  thread  is  necessary,  but 
for  all  purposes  where  aluminum  is  concerned,  best  results  are  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  through  bolts. 

LUBRICATION 

31  Considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  this  in  the  last  few 
years,  although  even  yet  all  questions  have  not  been  settled,  and 
cylinder  lubrication  is  still  somewhat  on  the  hit-and-miss  principle. 

32  The  method  most  in  favor  at  present  is  to  carry  a  supply  of 
oil,  about  one  gallon,  in  the  crankcase  of  the  engine,  and  pump  it  under 
a  pressure  of  anything  between  2  lb.  and  20  lb.  per  sq.  in.  to  a  header 
pipe,  from  which  issue  leads  to  the  crankshaft  main  bearings,  and 
often  the  camshaft  and  timing-gear  bearings.  The  surplus  oil  is  by- 
passed by  a  r^ulating  valve  back  to  the  crankcase.  This  oil  and 
that  which  has  done  its  work  in  the  cylinders  and  crankshaft  and 
various  bearings  drains  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  case  through  a 
strainer  and  thence  into  the  pump  to  renew  the  circuit. 

33  When  the  oil  gets  dirty  enough  —  or  say  every  300  miles  or 
so,  it  ought  to  be  thrown  out  and  replaced  with  clean  oil. 

34  The  system  described  works  surprisingly  well  when  it  is 
considered  that  a  certain  amount  of  gasoline  filters  past  the  pistons 
and  dilutes  the  oil  —  that  some  of  the  aqueous  products  of  combustion 
also  get  past  and  help  fonn  an  emulsion. 

35  However,  it  can  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  the  adoption 
of  some  much  better  system  of  introducing  fresh,  clean  oil  to  each 
l>earing  in  predetermined  quantities.  Many  oils  are  on  the  market 
and  most  of  them  are  good. 

36  Incidentally,  as  a  point  of  design,  it  should  be  made  easy 
for  the  driver  to  make  sure  that  his  oil  is  in  good  condition  and  of 
ample  quantity. 

MATERIALS   AND   FACTORS   OF   SAFETY 

37  Naturally,  extreme  consideration  has  not  been  given  to 
weight,  as  has  been  in  the  case  of  aeroplane  engines,  when  2^  lb.  per 
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hp.  has  been  reached.  A  fair  weight  for  a  motor-truck  engin 
nearer  20  lb.  per  hp.  at  a  piston  speed  of  1000  ft.  per  min.  All 
num  is  used  for  the  crankcase  and  its  covers.  Cast  iron  is  used 
the  cylinders  and  pistons;  0.40  to  0.50  carbon  steel  is  used  for 
crankshaft  and  connecting  rods.  Case-hardening  steel  is  used  foi 
camshafts,  valve  tappets  and  gudgeon  pins. 

38  In  order  to  ensure  the  proper  factor  of  safety  bdng  ix 
tained,  it  is  advisable  to  scleroscope  each  part  for  correctness  of 
treatment  or  hardness.    Forgings  like  connecting  rods,  camsh 
crankshafts,  should  be  straightened  before  machining. 

39  The  general  design  should  be  such  that  extreme  din 
conditions  can  be  guarded  against.  Roads,  for  example,  in  wi 
time  are  exceptionally  bad,  causing  a  weaving  of  the  bed  of  the  en 
as  would  correspond  to  one  of  the  wheels  being  lifted  12  in.  off 
road.  The  engine  should  be  mounted  so  that  no  stress  due  to 
will  come  on  the  moving  parts. 

40  The  engine  power  should  be  ample  for  its  work.  Tpo  n 
gear  work  is  detrimental  to  long  life.  The  transmission  leduc 
should  be  such  that  the  great  majority  of  road  work  should  be  ( 
on  high  gear.  For  instance,  the  hilly  city  of  Cincinnati  requir 
lower  transmission  ratio  than  would  the  comparatively  level  dti< 
Buffalo  or  Cleveland.  This  prevents  the  engine  from  wcnrkiiii 
maximum  capacity  for  too  much  of  the  time. 

41  Speed  should  be  carefully  limited.  A  maximum  [nston  8| 
of  1000  ft.  per  min.  is  desirable,  and  drivers  and  purchasers  shouli 
educated  to  the  economy  of  a  governor  which  will  enforce  this. 
governor  should  be  so  designed  that  it  will  not  restrict  the  power, 
should  go  in  or  out  of  action  with  a  maximum  5  per  cent  variatk 
speed  round  the  predetermined  point. 

MANUFACTURINQ  EXCELLENCE 

42  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this.  Poor  workman 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  an  internal-combustion  en^^e.  Cjflin 
should  be  ground  to  a  maximum  tolerance  of  0.002  in.,  as  8h< 
pistons,  and  in  addition  a  process  of  selection  must  be  used  w 
will  ensure  pistons  on  the  high  limit  being  put  into  cylinders  of 
low  limit.  The  running  clearances  should  not  vary  by  more  1 
0.002  in. 

43  Pistons,  complete,  should  be  weighed,  the  maximum  vi 
tion  in  any  one  of  a  set  being  not  more  than  )  os.    Similarly^  oonn 
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)dfl  should  be  weighed  and  balanced,  the  variation  in  one  of  a  set 
;  not  more  than  |  02.,  with  the  ends  varying  also  l^  as  little. 
L  Connecting-rod  and  crankshaft  bearings  should  be  sdeeted 
at  a  maxiTnum  variation  from  standard  running  dearanoe  of 
in.  plus  or  minus  should  be  adhered  to. 
>  niere  is  some  diversily  of  opinion  as  to  the  best  way  to 
these  bearings,  but  the  writer  believes  that  a  reained  bearing 
perior  to  the  usual  hand-scraped  one.  Beamers  mounted  on  a 
bar  will  true  up  crankshaft  bearings  in  a  way  impossible  by  the 
reamer.  Further,  the  surface  left  is  as  neariy  round  as  possiUei 
sponding  to  that  of  the  ground  crankshaft*  The  personal  ele- 
in  hand  scraping  is  entirely  eliminated. 
(  Crankshafts  should  be  ground  smooth  with  a  maximum 
don  of  0.0015  in.  in  diameter  and  0.001  in*  eccentzio.  Bach 
should  be  sderoscoped  at  every  bearing.  Similarly  with  the 
bafts,  pump  and  magnetoKirive  bushings  and  so  forth,  a  uni- 
y  high  standard  should  be  insisted  on. 

'  It  follows  naturally  that  rotating  parts  should  be  put  in 
and  dynamic  balance. 

I    When  the  engine  has  been  assembled,  it  should  be  placed  on 
id  and  run  in.    Here  again  opinions  differ,  but  the  writer  be- 
a  run  of  at  least  30  hours,  at  a  piston  speed  of  about  800  ft.  per 
varying  the  load  from  zero  at  the  start  to  practically  mairimnm 
le  or  two  hours  at  the  finish,  is  necessary. 
I    Most  of  this  test,  if  indeed  not  all,  should  be  done  with^some 
of  fuel,  either  gas  or  gasoline,  to  get  the  engine  thoroughly 
ed  up.    This  will  ease  off  the  high  spots,  let  the  valves  find  their 
and  generally  take  the  harshness  out  of  the  engine. 
I    At  the  end  of  this  run  the  engine  should  be  partially  disas- 
[ed  and  valves  reground,  piston  rings  touched  up,  carbon  cleaned, 
he  engine  carefully  inspected  for  signs  of  wear  or  scoring  flaws. 
When  reassembled,  the  engine  is  ready  for  work. 

OPERATING   CONDITIONS 

I  One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  gasoline  engines  is  oil  and  lots 
After  a  comparatively  short  run  the  oil  (in  the  average  system) 

itaminated  by  gasoline  and  carbon.  It  should  be  drained  out 
150  to  300  miles  and  replaced  entirely  by  fresh  oil. 

»    The  strainers  leading  to  the  pump  should  be  kept  clean  and 

Bted  frequently. 
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54  About  once  a  month  the  whole  engine  should  be  c 
by  washing  it  out  with  kerosene,  turning  the  crankshaft  I 
and  thoroughly  draining  the  kerosene  all  out. 

55  Screens  should  be  provided  on  the  air  intake  to  the  cai 
to  prevent  entrance  of  road  dust  as  much  as  possible. 

56  Gasoline  should  be  cut  down  in  the  carburetor  as  i 
possible,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  consumption,  I 
for  the  prevention  of  harmful  effects  by  an  overplus. 

57  The  point  of  igniting  should  be  properly  controlled, 
evils  following  an  "advanced  spark''  will  not  result. 

58  Drivers  should  change  to  a  low^r  gear  immediately  t 
signs  of  the  engine  laboring. 

59  Drivers  should  be  carefully  selected  and  trained  men. 
horse  drivers  make  good  truck  drivers,  as  they  are  accu8t< 
giving  care  and  attention  to  their  "motive  power." 

60  A  regular  S3rstem  of  inspection  should  be  carried  o 
good  mechanic  to  detect  any  signs  of  trouble  developing. 

61  It  is  understood  that  hilly  country  or  heavy  roads  y 
terially  add  to  the  work  the  engine  has  to  do,  and  that  the  lif< 
proportionately  shortened  and  inspection  and  overhauling  in 
to  be  done  more  frequently. 


DISCUSSION 

E.  W.  Roberts^  said  that  one  or  two  points  in  the  pa; 
rather  astonishing  to  him,  and  quite  against  his  experie 
tolerance  for  the  cylinder  and  the  piston  of  0.002  in.  was  g 
considered  by  manufacturers  far  too  large.  He  believed  th 
large  tolerances  were  a  mistake,  because  the  workmen  were  a[ 
careless.  He  had  never  heard  of  a  tolerance  for  a  cylinder  o 
of  over  0.001  in.  While  larger  tolerances  could  be  allowed,  to 
of  0.0005  in.,  nevertheless,  made  the  men  more  careful. 

He  disagreed  with  the  author's  contention  that  spiral  oil 
would  be  found  preferable  for  bearings.  He  said  that  on< 
greatest  mistakes  made  by  manufacturers  of  engines  of  all  ki 
in  the  shape  of  the  oil  grooves  in  the  bearings.  Ebcperimen 
at  Cornell  by  Bierbaum  nearly  twenty  years  ago  showed  t 
proper  form  of  oil  groove  was  the  H-groove  and  not  the  spira 
or  the  X-groove.    In  engines  having  lubrication  troubles, 

*  Consulting  Engineer  and  Editor,  The  Gas  Engine  Magatine,  Cinctnx 
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gs,  if  the  change  were  made  from  the  spiral  to  the-  H-*groove 
Duble  would  generally  disappear. 

3rring  to  the  general  idea  that  carbon  was  produced  by  the 
iting  oil,  Mr.  Roberts  said  that  it  was  not  generally  recognized 
n  over-rich  mixture  was  quite  a  proUfic  source  of  carbon,  be- 
oxygen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  hydrogen  than  it  has  for  car- 
The  fuel  being  in  excess,  the  oxygen  combines  ynth  the  hydro- 
rst,  then  with  just  so  much  carbon  as  the  remaining  oxygen 
bsorb.  The  result  is  that  the  excess  carbon  appears  as  a 
t.  This  fact  has  been  proved  by  experiment.  It  shows  that 
meral  idea  that  all  carbon  is  due  to  lubricating  oil  is  not 
ther  true. 

T.  Keller  discussed  the  author's  statement  that  "When  the 
ts  dirty,  say,  every  three  hundred  miles  or  so,  it  ought  to  be 
n  out  and  replaced  with  clean  oil."  In  his  experience  in  the 
5  of  engines  he  had  found  that  the  oil  could  be  used  over  and 
igain  if  properly  handled.  It  was  not  necessary  to  filter  it  in 
nse  of  restoring  its  original  color,  but  by  running  it  through 
rator  of  the  cream-separator  type  the  heavier  particles  of  matter 
ad  accumulated  in  it  could  be  taken  out,  and  the  finer  carbon 
phite  was  very  beneficial  to  the  engine.  He  had  found,  how- 
that  oil  used  over  and  over  without  nmning  through  a  sepa- 
broke  down  and  contained  considerable  muck  or  gummy  sub- 
',  which  collected  in  the  bottom  of  the  oil  pan,  and  which  was 
imes  due  to  water  getting  down  and  breaking  up  the  oil,  or 
les  of  dirt  getting  in. 

garding  tolerances  for  cylinder  and  piston,  he  differed  with 
ithor,  and  thought  that  pistons  on  the  high  Umit  should  be 
to  cyUnders  on  the  high  Umit  and  pistons  on  the  low  Umit  into 
ers  on  the  low  limit,  so  as  to  maintain  a  uniform  amount  of 
nee. 

A.  Whitten^  (written).  I  believe  that  operating  conditions 
[nore  effect  upon  the  long  life  of  truck  engines  than  design  and 
'acturing  excellence  combined.  The  motor-truck  manufacturer, 
unately,  has  practically  no  control  over  the  operating  con- 
3.  He  has  applied  governors,  screens,  and  other  devices  in  an 
^"or  to  protect  his  machine  from  abuse,  but  drivers  do  not  like 

^ene^al  Motors  Truck  Co.,  Pontine,  Mich. 
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Generally  speaking,  owners  have  no  workable  system  to  det^- 
mine  whether  the  manufacturer's  devices  are  being  used  or  his  in- 
structions carried  out.  Any  investigation  along  this  line  is  usually 
of  the  sort  which  results  in  locking  the  bam  door  after  the  horBe  is 
stolen.  A  tremendous  amount  of  education  of  the  owner  is  required 
in  order  to  attain  proper  results.  The  first  trucks  a  man  uses  are 
frequently  condemned  as  unfit  for  the  service  because  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  operated.  We  have  very  little  difficulty  with  trucks 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  had  previous  experience  in  operating, 
as  such  owners  have  usually  already  learned  their  lesson  from  the 
results  of  neglect  and  careless  handling. 

As  the  author  states,  ''oil  and  lots  of  it"  is  one  of  the  principal 
features  of  successful  operation.  Actual  breakages  are  rare,  and 
lubrication  troubles  are  responsible  for  most  operating  troubles  and 
delays. 

The  carburetor  is  not  usually  considered  a  part  of  the  engine,  but 
I  l)elieve  it  should  be  so  considered,  as  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
engine  depends  upon  the  carburetor  in  more  ways  than  are  generally 
recognized.    Investigation  will  show  that  present-day  lubrication^ 
troubles  are  usually  intimately  related  to  the  carburetor  and  Ixncf^' 
That  the  low-grade  fuel  generally  used  today  is  responsible  for  mam^f 
troubles,  is  a  fact  not  generally  recognized  by  operators. 

The  driver  should  not  be  given  control  over  the  carburetor 
justment  except  to  a  very  limited  degree.     Choking  the  air  Bupp' 
to  produce  a  rich  mixture  for  starting  may  be  necessary,  but 
the  engine  to  pull  its  load  before  it  is  warmed  up  may  be  a 
expensive  procedure  if  persisted  in.    This  rich  mixture,  with  pi 
grades  of  fuel,  is  almost  certain  to  carry  into  the  cylinders  a 
amount  of  fluid  fuel  which  destroys  the  oil  and  results  in  piston-ri^^ 
and  cylinder  wear.    This  liquid  fuel  also  works  down  past 
pistons  and  destroys  the  lubricating  oil  in  the  crankcase.    Not 
is  the  oil  spoiled  in  this  way,  but  the  liquid  fuel  loosens  small  particle 
of  carbon  diLst  and  carries  this  down  into  the  cylinders  and  tb^ 
crankcase,  when(.'e  it  will  be  distributed  into  the  bearings  in  spit^ 
of  any  screen  which  may  bo  provided.     By  the  use  of  a  rich  mixture, 
either  in  starting  the  trucrk  or  by  had  all-around  carburetor  adjuit- 
ment,  it  is  possible  to  wear  out  a  motor  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  danger  of  this  sort  of  oixTation  is  self-evident  to  any  engiiMer, 
but  it  seems  very  difficult  to  get  the  user  to  appreciate  the  necefldty 
for  care  of  this  sort  or  to  boliovo  ho  is  in  any  way  responsible  for 
troubles  caused  by  such  operation. 
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H.  E.  Morton  (written).  The  lubrication  of  an  internal-com- 
bustion engine  of  the  multi-cylinder  so-called  high-speed  class  in- 
volves a  variety  of  problems.  The  conditions  are  severe  and  in 
mpst  cases  the  engines  receive  Uttle  attention,  so  that  the  real  suc- 
sessful  system  has  to  be  reliable,  self-contained,  efficient  and  fitted 
with  indicating  devices  to  give  early  warning  of  an  exhausted  oil 
supply  or  irregularity  in  operation. 

The  three  systems  most  used  are  full-splash,  full-foroed,  and  a 
combination  of  the  two.  The  individual  pump  and  distributor 
system  is  seldom  employed  on  modem  engines.  There  seems  to  be  no 
special  merit  in  the  full-splash  system  except  low  cost.  The  full- 
forced  and  combination  systems  are  both  good,  but  the  former, 
properly  designed  and  applied,  will  give  excellent  results  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  making  possible  the  highest  unit  bearing  pressures 
all  through  the  engine.  The  beUef  has  existed  in  the  minds  of  some 
that  this  higher  loading  is  made  possible  by  a  sort  of  counterbalance 
equal  to  the  oil  pressure,  but  there  is  Uttle  to  substantiate  this  theory. 
''Forced-volume  system"  might  be  a  more  significant  name  for  the 
system,  as  tests  indicate  that  it  is  the  volume  of  oil  forced  through  the 
:>earings  which  is  most  important.  The  volume  of  oU  rapidly  carries 
.way  the  heat  generated,  immediately  replaces  a  break  in  the  oil 
Um  due  to  momentary  heavy  loading,  and  thus  allow  the  use  of 
"ery  high  unit  bearing  pressures.  All  the  above-mentioned  systems 
aake  use  of  what  may  be  loosely  termed  splash  for  cylinder-wall 
ubrication. 

To  make  any  one  of  these  systems  practical  it  is  necessary  to  use 
-he  oil  over  and  over,  passing  it  through  suitable  filters  each  time, 
h{  course.  Also  for  ordinary-duty  engines  all  the  oil  is  carried  in  the 
ower  part  of  the  crankcase.  These  conditions  mean  that  a  great 
leal  of  loose  carbon  is  washed  into  the  oil,  and  as  it  is  so  fine  that 
ihe  ordinary  wire  gauze  will  not  remove  it,  the  pump  continues  to 
pass  it  through  the  system.  This  particular  point  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  for  the  carbon  particles  are  quite  effective  as  a  lubricant  and 
tend  to  hold  up  the  viscosity  of  the  oil.  A  good  mineral  oil  under  such 
conditions  appears  to  lose  very  little  in  lubricating  value  after  long 
use,  especially  if  occasionally  well  filtered. 

For  exceedingly  high-duty  engines,  such  as  those  designed  for  aero- 
plane service,  the  practice  of  carrying  all  the  oil  in  the  crankcase  is 
questionable.  Oil  temperature  needs  to  be  kept  down,  and  with  a 
secondary  external  circulating  system  and  supply  reservoir  it  can  be 
fully  controlled.     Actual  service  tests  covering  many  months  show 
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that  good  oil  can  be  used  almost  indefinitely,  employing  an  external 
circulating  system  and  carrying  very  little  oil  in  the  crankcase. 

The  Author.  Mr.  Roberts  stated  that  a  clearance  of  0.002  in. 
is  generally  considered  by  manufacturers  far  too  large.  I  do  not 
understand  where  he  gets  this  impression,  as  in  dealing  with  motor- 
truck engines  of  4-  to  5-in.  bore,  a  maximum  variation  in  clearance 
of  0.002  in.  can  be  allowed,  and  it  is  certainly  inadvisable  to  come 
below  a  clearance  of  at  least  0.003  in.  on  the  skirt  of  the  piston;  pref- 
erably, in  accordance  with  my  experience,  0.001  in.  per  inch  diameter 
of  piston. 

I  think  that  in  Par.  42  I  should  have  been  a  Uttle  more  careful 
in  explaining  exactly  what  was  meant  by  a  process  of  selection. 
It  simply  means,  however,  that  while  cyUnders  can  be  ground  to  a 
maximum  tolerance  of  0.002  in.  and  the  pistons  finished  to  a  similar 
tolerance,  a  total  tolerance  of  0.004  in.  should  not  be  allowed  in  the 
engine,  but  that,  as  stated,  pistons  on  the  high  limits  should  be  put 
into  cyUnders  on  the  low  limits.  This  holds  for  the  rest  of  the 
engine  as  regards  connecting-rod  bearings,  etc. 

If  Mr.  Roberts  will  refer  to  the  paper,  he  will  see  that  on  con- 
necting-rod bearings  the  bearings  should  be  grooved  with  a  slightly 
spiraUng  oil  groove,  to  prevent  ridges  wearing  on  the  crankshaft. 
This  is  not  at  all  the  figure-8  oil  groove  that  probably  Mr.  Roberts 
is  thinking  of,  but  is  simply  a  one-revolution  spiral  of  a  pitch  very 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  width  of  the  groove.  This  has  been  found 
in  combination  with  labyrinth  checks  to  be  exceedingly  satisfactory. 
The  H-groove  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  obsolete  in  automobile-engiiie 
practice.  Quite  a  number  of  firms  are  using  successfully  no  grooves 
at  all. 

I  am  afraid  I  must  disagree  with  Mr.  Keller  entirely.  Oil  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  every  two  or  three  hundred  miles  is  so  cheap  that 
it  should  be  thrown  away,  and  filtering  or  separating  need  not  be 
resorted  to. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  a  great  majority  of  motor  trucks  are 
running  in  places  where  mechanical  separators  cannot  be  easily  ob- 
tained, and  it  is  very  questionable  if  the  labor  and  cost  involved  in 
separating  a  gallon  a  week  would  be  worth  the  trouble.  Elxpmence 
has  distinctly  shown,  beyond  all  question,  that  the  safest,  most  reh- 
able  way  is  to  throw  away  oil  every  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
and  replace  entirely  with  clean  oil. 

Mr.  Keller  gives  away  his  case  entirely  when  he  states  that  he 
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•ticed  considerable  muck  or  gummy  substance  accumulating  in 
e  bottom  of  the  oil  pan.  This  is  due  to  water  getting  into  the 
i  and  products  of  combustion;  also,  in  cold  weather  the  rich  mix- 
re  that  is  used  in  the  carburetor  to  get  the  engine  warmed  up,  will 
.use  an  excess  of  gasoline  to  drain  past  the  pistons  into  the  oil  and 
icordingly  waste  the  oil. 

Mr.  Whitten  rightly  emphasizes  the  point  that  operating  conditions 
ive  a  great  deal  of  eflfect  on  the  long  life  of  truck  engines.  De- 
fers and  manufacturers  have  still  to  go  a  long  way  in  order  to  make 
eir  machines  fool-proof  against  even  the  most  stupid  operators, 
owever,  in  all  fairness  to  truck  drivers,  it  must  be  stated  that  the 
5t  two  or  three  years  have  seen  very  considerable  improvement, 
d  the  average  truck  driver  today  is  a  reasonably  intelUgent  operator. 
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Any  system  of  connecting  up  the  governor  of  a  gas  engine  to  the  throttle  valve 
which  gives  equal  changes  in  port  area  for  equal  changes  in  the  governor  speed,  urill 
make  the  regulation  of  the  engine  very  sensitive  at  Hghi  loads  and  too  slow  at  heavy 
loads. 

The  oi^ect  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  method  of  determining  the  port  area  re- 
quired for  any  fractumal  load  on  a  throttling  gas  engine  operating  on  the  four-stroke 
cycUf  and  to  suggest  a  means  of  admitting  the  fuel  so  as  to  get  the  same  degree  of  speed 
regulation  throughout  the  full  range  of  load. 

The  author  has  made  an  extended  study  of  the  working  of  a  16}  X  24-in.  horigon* 
tal  double-acting  tandem  throttling  engine,  running  on  natural  gas  at  180  r,p,m:, 
and  from  a  consideration  of  the  data  obtained  in  tests  and  the  eharacteristie  curve  of  the 
governor  used,  has  devised  a  method  by  means  of  which  the  relation  between  the  travel 
of  the  governor  collar  and  port  area  for  a  given  power  can  he  determined,  A  governing 
mechanism  may  then  he  designed  which  urill  give  equal  changes  of  load  for  equal  move" 
menie  of  the  collar,  or  the  ports  may  be  so  shaped  that  equal  changes  in  govemor-edUar 
travel  will  give  equal  movements  of  the  valve,  but  at  the  same  time  give  the  proper  port 
€irea  for  equal  changes  in  povoer  delivered. 

'T^HE  function  of  a  constant-speed  governor  on  an  engine  is  to 
control  the  speed  within  certain  limits  (depending  on  the  class 
of  service  for  which  the  machine  is  designed)  while  the  load  varies 
anywhere  within  the  capacity  of  the  engine.  The  ideal  method  of 
governing  would  be  some  system  by  which  the  change  in  load  could 
be  anticipated  at  the  proper  instant  and  the  energy  supply  to  the 
engine  changed  to  suit  the  change  in  load,  thus  keeping  the  speed  of 
the  engine  constant  throughout  the  full  range  of  load.  This  condition 
cannot  be  reaUzed  since  it  is  impossible  mechanically  to  anticipate 
such  changes.     Nevertheless,  the  speed  of  the  engine  must  be  held 
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within  the  limits  required  by  the  conditions  of  operation  by  so: 
suitable  governing  device. 

2  In  all  types  of  governors  dependence  is  placed  on  the  c 
in  speed  of  the  governor  to  effect  regulation,  and  when  this  gove 
is  driven  from  the  main  engine  the  speed  of  the  engine  must  chaEs^ 
before  the  governor  can  act  on  the  valve  gear  and  exert  any  influec^^ 
over  the  energy  supply. 

3  If  the  load  on  the  engine  increases,  the  order  of  changes  in 
governing  system  is  as  follows: 

a  Speed  of  the  engine  decreases 

b  Speed  of  the  governor  is  reduced 

c  The  change  in  the  position  of  the  governor,  due  to  the  chang^^ 
in  speed,  shifts  the  valve  gear  and  supplies  more  energy*'^ 
to  the  engine  to  enable  it  to  carry  the  increased  load,  and 
at  the  proper  speed 

d  The  speed  of  the  engine  increases,  due  to  the  increased 
supply  of  energy,  hence  the  speed  of  the  governor  in- 
creases and  the  cycle  above  described  is  repeated  in  the 
reverse  order.  This  action  tends  to  produce  a  "hunting" 
effect  on  the  valve  gear  and  governor  until  the  energy 
supply  is  properly  proportioned  to  the  existing  load. 

4  The  amount  the  valve  gear  is  moved  for  any  slight  change  in 
speed  of  the  engine  and  governor  depends  on  the  sensitivenesB  of  the 
governor,  the  energy  capacity  of  the  governor  and  the  mechanian 
connecting  the  governor  to  the  valve  gear. 

5  If  the  valve,  in  responding  to  an  increased  load,  opens  too  far 
and  supplies  more  energy  than  is  necessary,  the  speed  of  the  engine 
will  rise  above  normal,  and  the  governing  system  will  then  reverse  its 
operations  and  keep  seeking  a  position  of  equilibrium,  producing  the 
objectionable  hunting  effect  characteristic  of  too  sensitive  gDvemors. 

6  Apparently,  the  most  desirable  results  would  be  obtained  if 
the  governor  were  so  connected  to  the  valve  gear  that  equal  move- 
ments of  the  governor  collar  would  correspond  to  equal  changes  in 
load. 

7  It  might  appear  that  any  degree  of  regulation  deorable  ooold 
\ye  secured  by  using  a  very  sensitive  governor,  but  it  has  beoi  found 
by  experience  that  in  some  cases  —  and  particulariy  in  gas-engiiie 
work  —  highly  sensitive  governors  do  not  give  as  good  results  as  tbose 
which  allow  a  greater  range  in  speed  and  do  not  respond  so  quickly  to 
slight  but  quick  changes,  because  the  sluggish  governor  bc^ng  more 
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ible"  tends  to  eliminate  the  hunting  action.  Fortunately,  for  all 
nary  work  the  allowable  speed  variation  is  great  enough  to  permit 
use  of  a  stable  governor. 

S  In  the  regulation  of  the  steam  engine,  where  the  steam  is  sup- 
d  under  high  pressure  to  the  valve,  the  head  producing  flow 
)ugh  the  ports  and  also  the  energy  in  a  cubic  foot  of  the  steam 
jring  the  cylinder  are  practically  constant  since  the  boiler  pressure 
the  quality  of  the  steam  remain  essentially  the  same,  but  in  the 
engine  the  conditions  are  quite  different. 

9  The  energy  supplied  to  the  gas  engine  is  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
tible  mixture  of  air  and  gas  the  quality  of  which  may  vary  con- 
irably,  also  the  head  causing  flow  through  the  ports  varies  with 
ry  change  in  load  if  it  is  a  throttling  engine. 

10  In  the  four-stroke-cycle  gas  engine  the  fuel  mixture  is  made 
low  into  the  cylinder  by  lowering  the  pressure  in  the  cylinder  be- 
that  of  the  atmosphere  during  the  suction  stroke,  thus  creating 

ifference  of  pressure  sufficient  to  force  in  the  charge. 

11  The  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder  depends  on  the  quantity 
mixture  entering  the  cylinder  during  the  suction  stroke.  The 
)unt  of  charge  necessary  in  the  cylinder  depends  on  the  load  the 
ine  is  carrying,  and  therefore  it  is  evident  that  a  different  amount 
squired  for  every  change  in  load.     Hence  the  absolute  pressure  in 

cylinder  during  the  suction  stroke  will  be  different  for  every 
erent  load,  and  the  resulting  pressure  head  causing  the  mixture  to 
r  into  the  cylinder  will  be  different. 

12  This  point  can  be  most  easily  understood  by  neglecting 
iperature  changes  occurring  during  the  suction  stroke  and  as- 
ling  that  the  volumetric  efficiency  is  merely  a  function  of  the 
erence  between  suction  and  atmospheric  pressures.  Since  a 
t  load  calls  for  a  small  charge,  it  must  correspond  to  a  low  volu- 
iric  efficiency.  The  low  volumetric  efficiency  is  always  accom- 
ied  by  a  low  suction  pressure,  due  to  the  throttling  at  the  valve, 
.  therefore  we  have  the  peculiar  condition  that  the  greatest  dif- 
nce  in  pressure  is  available  to  cause  flow  when  the  least  amount 
aixture  is  required. 

13  The  result  of  this  change  in  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
uch  that  when  an  engine  is  operating  at  say  three-quarter  load, 
i  an  apparent  volumetric  efficiency  of  about  67  per  cent,  and  a 
nge  in  load  occurs  which  demands  a  volumetric  efficiency  of  77 
cent,  it  will  require  a  much  larger  port  area  to  give  this  increase  of 
)er  cent  in  volumetric  efficiency  at  the  heavy  load  than  it  would 
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the  increase  were  from  30  to  40  per  cent;  the  reason  bein( 
n  the  first  case  the  bead  causing  flow  through  the  ports  will  be  i 
3.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  while  in  the  second  case  it  will  be  about  7.5  11 
sq.  in. 

14  On  account  of  the  greater  head  causing  the  charge  tc 
into  the  cylinder  at  light  loads,  it  requires  a  very  small  change  ii 
area  for  a  considerable  change  in  load.  Therefore  any  systi 
connecting  up  the  governor  to  the  throttle  valve  which  gives 
changes  in  port  area  for  equal  changes  in  the  governor  speed 
make  the  regulation  of  the  engine  very  sensitive  at  light  load 
too  slow  at  heavy  loads. 


Fig.  1    Sectiok  thbouoh  Throtfle  Valvs  or  a  Horuok 

DouBLE-AcTiNO  Qas  ENonoB 


DATA  AND  RESULTS  FROM  TEST 

15  The  test  described  below  was  made  to  find  out 
possible  (1)  the  conditions  under  which  the  fuel  mixti 
gas-engine  cylinder,  and  (2)  the  relation  of  port  area  U 
and  its  influence  on  the  regulation  of  the  engine.    The 
the  test  are  worked  up  and  an  effort  is  then  made  to  ar 
the  changes  taking  place,  and  thus  find  a  means  of  prei 
results,  for  engines  of  the  same  type,  before  the  machi 

16  Method  of  Making  the  Test.   The  engine  tested  v 
in.  horisontal  double-acting  tandem  engine  operating 
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test  was  made  in  the  following  manner:  The  throttle  valve  on 

t^lie  head  end  of  No.  1  cylinder  was  disconnected  from  the  governor 

^knA  operated  by  hand,  while  the  other  three  valves,  under  the  con- 

t^xdi  of  the  governor,  took  care  of  the  load  on  the  engine.    The 

throttle  valve  shown  in  Ilg.  1  is  cylindrical,  with  six  rectangular 

ports  cut  around  the  periphery  which  mate  with  similar  ports  cut  in 

a  surrounding  sleeve  when  the  valve  rotates.    The  throttle  valve  is 

made  to  oi)en  and  dose  in  unison  with  the  poppet  inlet  valve  and  is 

moved  longitudinally  by  the  governor  to  effect  regulation.    The 

travel  of  the  valve  was  2.5  in.,  and  fifteen  different  settings  were  made 

varsdng  from  closed  to  wide  open.    Two  sets  of  indicator  cards  were 

taken  for  each  setting,  one  for  indicated  horsepower  and  the  other 

for  suction,  two  or  more  cards  for  each  set  being  taken  for  every 

position  of  the  valve.    The  results  from  these  cards  are  ^ven  in 

Tables  1  and  2,  from  which  .data  the  curves  of  Figs.  2  to  7  were 

plotted. 

17  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  indicator  friction  and  inertia  has 
^^nsiderable  more  effect  on  the  suction  cards  than  on  the  work  cards, 
^^^  data  obtained  seem  very  consistent.  The  curves  were  plotted 
^^<1  cross-checked  to  eliminate  errors  as  far  as  possible. 

X8  Determining  Delivered  Horsepower.  The  load  on  the  engine 
^'^-rt^d  considerably  during  the  test  and,  as  there  was  no  means  of 
'"^^^suring  the  load,  the  delivered  horsepower  was  found  in  the  fol- 
'^wi^g  maimer: 

1  ^    After  the  test  was  over  and  the  load  removed  several  indicator 

were  taken  with  the  engine  running  at  the  proper  speed  and  all 

es  properly  connected  but  with  only  one  cylinder  end  firing. 

^^^e  cards  gave  an  average  of  64  i.hp.  for  total  engine  losses,  which 

^^^^^^^isted  of  machine-friction  losses  and  the  lower-loop  losses. 

20  From  Fig.  3,  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder  during  the 
^^^t.ion  stroke,  for  64  i.hp.  is  9.65  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  with  atmospheric 
^^*^^^^ure  equal  to  14.2  lb.  per  sq.  in.  this  means  that  as  the  piston  is 
^^^xred  out  on  the  suction  stroke  there  is  a  resistance  of  14.2  —  9.65  = 

•^>S  lb.  per  sq.  in.  due  to  the  pump  action. 

21  In  overcoming  this  resistance  during  the  suction  stroke  the 

^^^ton  does  work  at  the  rate  of  4.55  X  1.07  =  4.87  hp.,  which  is  a 

^^^^^ct  loss.     (The  factor  1.07  is  the  horsepower  constant  for  one 

^^^inder  end  of  the  engine.)     A  loss  of  4.87  hp.  per  cylinder  end  gives 

"^•87  X  4  =  19.48  hp.  loss  for  the  engine,  hence  the  machine  friction 
^  W  —  19.48  =  44.52  hp.,  or  11.13  hp.  per  cylinder  end. 

22    If  the  machine  friction  for  this  load  is  assumed  constant  for 
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all  loads,  which  is  very  nearly  true,  the  delivered  horsepower  for  any 
load  can  be  determined  from  the  indicated  horsepower  by  subtract- 
ing the  loss  due  to  the  suction  stroke,  as  measured  by  the  suction 
card,  and  jthe  loss  due  to  the  machine  friction. 

23    The  maximum  i.hp.  for  one  cylinder  end  is  105  and  from 
Fig.  3  the  lower-loop  loss  for  this  load  is  14.2  —  12.65  =  1.55  lb.  per 

TABLE  1  DATA  FROM  WORK  CARDS 


1 

1 

1                                                                          ! 

1 

Mean 

Port 

I^ength  of 

1 

Area  of 

ofTective 

Indksatwl 

opening,  in. 

1 

1 

card,  in. 

card,  sq.  in.        ' 

1 

1                                                                     ! 

preasure, 
lb.  per 
nq. in. 

hontpowM 

1 
i 

3.M 

1 

0.55               , 

27.9 

29.3 

J 

3.94 

0.55 

27.9 

29.3 

i 

3.92 

0.96 

49.0 

52  5 

i 

3  90 

0  98 

50.8 

53  7 

3 
1 

3  92 

1.19 

607 

es.o 

1 

3  94 

1.15 

58.4 

03  6 

i 

3  92 

1  36 

60.4 

74  3 

\ 

3  92 

1  37 

60  8 

74  8 

\ 

3  90 

1.68 

81.0 

86.7 

I 

3.92 

i               l-*7 

80.2 

860 

1 

3  92 

1.75               i 

89  3 

95  6 

1 

3.92 

1.73 

88  8 

94  5 

11             ' 

3.90 

1.75 

80.8 

96.1 

n         ' 

3  88 

1.80 

92.8 

98  5 

1*         , 

3.90 

1  85               1 

94.8 

101.5 

14      : 

3  92 

1.86 

94.8 

101.5 

u 

3.90 

I  86 

05.4 

lOt.O 

ii 

3  91 

1  86               ! 

05.2 

lOt.O 

2 

3  91 

1  90               , 

97.3 

104.0 

2 

3  92 

1  86 

94  8 

101.5 

2J 

3  92 

1.90 

07.0 

103.8 

21                1 

3  91 

'               2.W) 

102.4 

1095 

2k                1 

3  90 

1  04 

96.4 

105.1 

2i 

3  94 

2  04               1 

10S.6 

110.6 

'*        ! 

3.94 

1  91 

97.0 

103.8 

sq.  in.,  which  gives  a  loss  of  1.55  X  1.07  =  1.66  hp.  The  engine 
friction  per  cylinder  end  as  found  al)ovc  is  11.13,  from  which  the 
maximum  delivered  horsepower  (d.hp.)  is  found  to  be  105  —  (1.66  + 
11.13)  =  92.21.  If  the  maximum  d.hp.  of  the  engine  is  92.21  per 
cylinder  end  and  10  per  cent  overload  capacity  be  allowed,  the  rated 
load  per  cylinder  end  will  he  92/1.10  =  83.6  d.hp. 

24  Delivered  Horsepower  for  Different  Load,  Assume  the  me- 
chanical efficiency  to  be  86  per  cent  for  full  load  and  check  as  follows: 
83.6/0.86  =  97.3  i.hp.    From  Fig.  3  the  loss  due  to  the  suction  stroke 
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for  97.3  i.hp.  is  2.1  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  which  gives  2.1  X  1.07  =  2.25  hp., 
therefore  the  total  loss  will  be  2.25  +  1113  =  13.38  hp.;  and 
83.6  +  13.38  =  96.98  i.hp.,  which  checks  very  closely  with  97.3 
as  assumed  above. 


TABLE  2    DATA  FOR  SUCTION  CARDS 


Port 
opening,  in. 

Length  of 
card.  in. 

Area  of 
oard,  sq.  in. 

Cylinder 

preMure, 

lb.  per 

sq.  in.  abs. 

Apparent 

volumetric 

efficiency 

0 

3.92 

2.33 

4.70 

14.8 

0 

3.M 

2.15 

5.45 

13.7 

^ 

3.M 

2.86 

4.65 

28.8 

A 

3.M 

1.82 

6.80 

28.0 

^ 

3.M 

2.05 

5.87 

25.9 

i 

3.88 

1.4 

8.50 

38.2 

i 

3.92 

1.64 

7.50  • 

86.8 

A 

3.94 

1.45 

8.80 

44.5 

A 

3.94 

1.52 

8.02 

42.0 

i» 

3.92 

1.03 

10.00 

44.0 

i 

3.93 

1.4 

8.50 

42.8 

1 

3.92 

0.99 

10.00 

54.8 

1 

3.94 

1.17 

9.45 

55.8 

\ 

3.96 

1.05 

9.97 

63.7 

i 

3.94 

0.97 

10.26 

68.5 

1 

3.94 

0.69 

11.40 

78.5 

! 

3.92 

0.69 

11.48 

74.5 

1 

3.92 

0.51 

12.12 

80.0 

i» 

3.92 

0.302 

12.60 

78.0 

li 

3.92 

0.392 

12.60 

82.0 

U 

3.88 

0.388 

12.60 

84.0 

li 

3.94 

0.426 

12.44 

84.6 

1* 

3.90 

0.545 

11.96 

86.7 

1! 

3.91 

0.51 

12.12 

86.8 

1! 

3.90 

0.49 

12.20 

86.25 

2 

3.91 

0.294 

13.08 

88.0 

2 

3.91 

0.314 

12.92 

88.0 

2i 

3.93 

0.393 

■    12  60 

86.5 

2i 

3.90 

0.332 

12.84 

89.5 

2) 

3.93 

0.47 

12.28 

84.5 

2h 

3.93 

0.295 

13.00 

1 

90.0 

1  Card  not  good. 

25  The  d.hp.  for  several  values  of  i.hp.  was  found  in  the  above 
manner  and  from  the  results  the  mechanical  efficiency  was  calculated. 
The  values  for  i.hp.,  d.hp.,  and  mechanical  efficiency  are  given  in 
Table  3,  from  which  the  curves  in  Fig.  8  were  plotted. 

26  The  mechanical  efficiencies  calculated  above  agree  closely 
with  the  average  values  for  machines  of  this  type,  and  while  the 
assumption  made  that  machine  friction  is  constant  for  all  loads  is  not 
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true,  it  is  believed  that  the  error  in  this  case  is  so  small  that  it  can  be 
safely  neglected. 

27  Fig.  9  shows  the  relation  between  port  area  and  d.hp.  The 
data  for  this  curve  were  obtained  as  follows:  Delivered  horsepower 
corresponding  to  any  given  i.hp.  was  taken  from  Fig.  8.  The  port 
openings  as  plotted  in  Figs.  2,  5  and  6  are  linear  dimensions,  the  ports 
being  rectangular  in  shape,  2^  in.  long  by  1}  in.  wide. 

28  The  mixing  valve  was  rigidly  connected  to  the  inlet  valve  and 
opened  and  closed  in  unison  with  it.  The  cam  arrangement  was  de- 
signed to  give  a  valve-opening  curve  approximating  the  sine  curve, 
with  the  maxunum  port  width  (H)  IJ  in. 

29  The  effective  port  area  under  these  conditions  is  L  X  H  X 
0.637,  or  the  area  of  a  sine  curve  having  a  base  L  and  maximum 


TABLE  3    CALCULATED  VALUES  OF  DELIVERED  HORSEPOWER 

AND  MECHANICAL  EFFICIENCY 


Per  cent 

Indicated 

DeUvered 

Mechanical  effioienoy, 

rated  locul 

horsepower 

horsepower 

percent 

0 

30.00 

00.0 

00.0 

25 

39.28 

20.9 

63.5 

50 

58.00 

41.8 

72.0 

75 

77.30 

02.6 

81.0 

100 

97.30 

83.0 

86.0 

110 

105.00 

92.0 

87.5 

altitude  H,  The  port  opening  or  length  L  of  port  for  full  load  is  1.15 
in.,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Therefore  the  port  area  is  1.15  X  1.5  X 
0.637  =  1.1  sq.  in.  for  each  port  and  for  six  ports  it  is  6.6  sq.  in.  Port 
areas  for  one-quarter,  one-half,  three-quarter  and  full  load  were  found 
in  this  way  and  plotted  against  delivered  horsepower,  giving  Fig.  9. 
30  From  Fig.  9  it  can  be  seen  that  when  the  engine  is  operating 
near  the  rated-load  point  it  takes  a  large  change  in  port  area  to  effect 
a  small  change  in  the  work  developed  by  the  machine,  while  at  Hght 
loads  a  very  small  change  in  port  area  makes  considerable  change  in 
the  work  done  by  the  engine.  The  reason  for  this  condition  can  be 
found  by  studying  Fig.  3,  from  which  it  is  seen  that  when  the  engine 
is  operating  at,  say,  full  load  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
during  the  suction  stroke  is  high,  being  12.1  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute  or 
2.1  lb.  per  sq.  in.  below  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  while  at  one- 
quarter  load  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder  is  8  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
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or  6.2  lb.  per  eq.  in.  below  tbe  preeeure  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
amount  the  cylinder  pressm^  ib  below  atmoBpherio  preasure  ia  the 
head  available  to  force  the  charge  into  the  cylinder,  hence  the 
peculiar  conditions  noted  above  exist,  that  when  the  enf^e  is  opersp 
ting  at  full  load  and  requiring  a  large  amount  of  charge  the  prevuie 
head  to  produce  flow  into  the  cylinder  is  small,  and  when  the  engine 
is  operating  at  l^t  load  and  requires  a  small  amount  of  charge  ft 
much  latger  preasure  bead  is  available  to  produce  flow  through  the 
ports. 
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31  From  tbe  above  discus^on  and  Fig.  9  it  is  evident  that  port 
area  does  not  increase  directly  as  the  delivered  horsepower  incraMes, 
therefore,  to  get  tbe  same  degree  of  regulation  throughout  the  full 
range  of  load,  some  compenaatii^  device  should  be  introduoed  be- 
tween the  governor  and  the  throttle  valve  to  take  care  of  this  oondi- 
tion.  From  fig.  6  and  the  characteristic 'curve  of  the  governor  to  be 
used,  a  mechanism  can  be  deagned  which  will  give  equal  ebangei  in 
load  for  equal  movements  of  governor  collar.  This  would  Mem  to  be 
a  more  desirable  condition  for  good  operation. 


THEORETICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

OUTLIN&  OF  lUrrHOD 

32  It  has  been  found.from^tests  that  the  total  heat  consumption 
of  an  engine  follows  a  straight  line  very  closely  when  plotted  agfunst 
delivered  horsepower,  and  by  asBiuniug  a  reasoaable  value  for  the 
B.t.u.  per  d.hp.-hr.  for  two  points,  say  full  load  and  quarter  load,  ^e 
total-heat  curve  can  be  drawn.  From  ttus  curve  with  the  heating 
value  of  the  gaa  and  the  ratio  of  air  to  gas  known  the  cubic  feet  of 


Mm 

lilli 


mixture  required  for  any  fractional  load  can  be  determined.  This 
amount  of  mixture  which  must  enter  the  cylinder  occupies  a  certain 
volume  under  atmospheric  conditions,  At  the  end  of  the  suction 
stroke  it  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  piston  displacement  but  is 
under  some  lower  pressure  pt  which  can  be  determined  by  the  rela- 
tion piVi"  =  pivt",  providing  the  proper  value  of  ^  be  known. 

33     From  analyzing  a  great  many  low-spring  indicator  cards 
taken  from  throttling  engines  it  has  been  found  that  the  absolute 
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pressure  in  the  cylinder  during  the  sucUou  stroke  remains  nearly 
constant  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  stroke,  except  for  li^t 
loads.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  can  be  assumed  to  remain 
constant  without  serious  error  and  wUl  be  the  pressure  pi  of  the  chatfie 
when  occupying  the  new  volume  as  found  from  the  equation  above. 
The  difference  between  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder  during 
the  suction  stroke  and  the  pressure  outside  the  cylinder  is  the  head 
causing  the  charge  to  flow  through  the  ports. 
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34  Knowing  the  amount  of  mixture  required  and  the  head  pro- 
ducing flow,  the  area  of  the  port  necessary  to  pass  the  given  amount 
uf  charge  can  )>e  determined.  In  the  a1x>ve  manner  the  amount  of 
jubiture  required  for  any  given  load  and  the  port  area  neceaeaiy  to 
puss  this  charge  can  be  detertnined,  thus  giving  a  relation  between 
ptiwer  and  port  artm. 


APPLICATION   OF  UETHOD 


35  Amourd  of  Mixture  Required.  The  problem  will  be  worked 
out  for  the  machine  described  in  the  alx)ve  test  which  ia  a  16}  by  34- 
in.  horizontal  double-acting  tandem  engine  operating  at  180  r.p.m. 
on  natural  ga-s  of  about  9.50  B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.    As  the  four  cryfinder 
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ends  are  all  alike,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  calculations  for  one 
end  only. 

36  It  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  engine  will  require  9500 
B.t.u.  per  d.hp.-hr.  for  full  load  and  19,000  B.t.u.  per  d.hp.-hr.  for 
one-quarter  load.  These  values  are  conservative  and  the  engine 
tested  showed  much  lower  heat  consumption  than  this.  Fig.  10 
shows  the  total-heat  curve  based  on  the  above  values,  which  corre- 
spond to  thermal  eflBiciencies  referred  to  d.hp.  of  about  27  per  cent  at 
full  load  and  13.4  per  cent  at  one-quarter  load. 

37  The  theoretical  amount  of  air  required  for  combustion  of  one 
cubic  foot  of  natural  gas  is  about  9  cu.  ft.  and  allowing  40  per  cent 
excess  air  —  which  has  been  found  to  give  good  results,  gives  12.5 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  cu  ft.  of  gas,  or  an  air-to-gas  ratio  of  12.5  to  1. 
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I  Producing  flow  'Absolute  h-esaure  in  Cif  tinder 


during  Suction  Stroke 


Zero  rressere  Line  I 


Fig.  11     Ideal  Suction  Card 

38  The  volume  of  mixture  required  per  stroke  for  full  load  can 
be  found  as  follows:  From  Fig.  10  the  B.t.u.  required  per  hour  for 
full  load  is  794,200,  and  794,200/950  =  836  cu.  ft.  of  gas  required 

per  hour,  which  gives r^;:  =  0.1548  cu.  ft.  of  gas  per  stroke. 


60  X 


180 


Now  assuming  continuous  flow,  the  time  for  one  stroke  being  J  sec, 
there  will  be  0.1548  X  6  =  0.9288  cu.  ft.  of  gas  required  per  sec.  or 
(12.5  +  1)  X  0.9288  =  12.53  cu.  ft.  of  mixture  required  per  sec. 

39  The  cu.  ft.  of  mixture  required  for  any  fractional  load  can  be 
found  in  this  way,  and  values  for  several  loads  are  given  in  the  second 
column  of  Table  4. 

40  Pressure  in  the  Cylinder  During  the  Su^Uion  Stroke.  Fig.  11 
shows  a  typical  full-load,  suction  card  for  a  throttling  engine.  The 
difference  in  pressure  between  the  atmospheric  line  and  the  suction 
line  is  the  head  causing  the  charge  to  flow  into  the  cyUnder. 
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41  The  piston  displacement  is  2.73  cu.  ft.,  and  as  the  amount  of 
mixture  required  for  full  load  is  12.53/6  »  2.09  cu.  ft.  the  true 
volumetric  eflBiciency  is  2.09/2.73  »  76.5  per  cent.  Column  3  of 
Table  4  gives  true  volumetric  eflBiciencies  for  the  assumed  loads. 

42  At  tbe  end  of  the  exhaust  stroke  the  back  pressure  is  about 
1.5  or  2  lb.,  and  as  tbe  piston  moves  out  on  the  suction  stroke  the 
burned  gases  in  tbe  clearance  space  must  expand  down  below  at- 
mospheric pressure  before  the  new  charge  can  bepn  to  enter  the 
cylinder.  If  20  per  cent  clearance  is  allowed  for  the  engme  under 
consideration  and  assuming  that  expansion  takes  place  isothennally, 
which  is  close  enough  for  this  small  expansion,  the  burned  gaaes  will 

PiVi      (14.2  +  1.8)  0.20      «o  -  *    *  xu      •-* 

occupy  vt  =  ^^^  =  ^ T42  "*  ^^  ^^^  pwton 

displacement  at  atmospheric  pressure,  as  shown  at  FA,  Fig.  11. 


TABLE  4    DETERMININQ  AVERAGE  PRESSURES  IN  OTUNDBR  DURING 

SUCTION  STROKE  FOR  VARIOUS  LOADS 


Percent 
rfttodload 

Cu.ft. 

True  vol. 

Initial 

Atmoe. 

Finel 

Awmam 

miztort 
per  eeo. 

•ffy.t 
percent 

volume,  ffi, 
percent 

prtH..  pi. 
lb.  per  eq.  in. 

ptretBl 

Pi«i-fii 

110 

13.43 

82.2 

104.7 

ISO 

U.6I 

100 

12.63 

70.6 

M.O 

ISO 

lt.61 

87.5 

11.46 

70.0 

92.6 

ISO 

11.88 

75.0 

10.36 

68.2 

86.7 

ISO 

10.61 

02.6 

9.32 

66.8 

79.0 

ISO 

9.91 

60.0 

8.22 

60.8 

72.8 

ISO 

9.19 

87.6 

7.16 

48.1 

65.6 

ISO 

t.68 

86.0 

0.06 

87.2 

59.7 

ISO 

7.88 

43  From  the  above  it  follows  that  the  amount  of  mixture  in  t! 
cylinder  at  tbe  end  of  the  suction  stroke  if  measured  at  a1 
pressure  would  occupy  (22.5  +  76.5  « )  99  per  cent  of  the  pistoii 
placement,  but  when  it  occupies  the  total  volume  or  (20  +  100  ^^ 
120  per  cent  of  the  piston  displacement,  it  exists  at  some  lower  preesiii^ 
p%  which  can  be  found  from  tbe  equation  piVi"  >-  p^"  Iqr  usins  ^ 
value  of  N  which  represents  the  conditions  under  which  this 
change  takes  place. 

44  As  a  fresh  charge  enters  the  cylinder  it  expands  due  to 
lower  pressure  in  the  cyUnder,  and  this  expansion  should  be 
panied  by  a  temperature  drop,  but  due  to  coining  in  coataek  witB^ 
tbe  hot  cylinder  walls  and  hot  gases  in  the  clearance  space  the 
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ttt. 


^^ature  of  the  charge  is  raised.    The  result  is  an  expansion  with  a 
decrease  in  pressure  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  temperature,  and  there- 
fore the  value  of  N,  representing  this  change,  must  be  less  than  unity. 
45    It  will  be  shown  later  how  the  value  of  N  was  found  from 
^t  data  to  be  0.85.    In  column  7,  Table  4,  are  given  the  pressures  pt 
^t  the  end  of  the  suction  stroke,  for  the  different  loads,  calculated 
^^f^m  the  equation  piVi®*  =  p^^^  as  follows: 

full  load  p2  =  Pi(-y"=  ^^-^f^r*  ^  ^*-2  ^  0-^9  =  12.031b. 

-*6  This  pressure  pa  is  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder  at 
^xxd  of  the  suction  stroke  as  shown  at  0,  Fig.  11.  The  suction 
^s  practically  horizontal  in  large,  well-designed  en^es  except  for 

^  loads,  and  the  suction  pressure  ps  can  be  assumed  to  be  constant 
^ighout  the  stroke  without  serious  error.     The  difference  be- 


i^xo 


o 
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5    DETERMINING  PORT  AREA  FOR  ANY  FRACTIONAL  LOAD 


Absuioid  to  bb  Air  at  00  Dbo.  Fahb.  and  70  pbr  cbht  Humiditt;  Basombtbic 

PrBBBUBB,  14.2  U.  MB  8Q.  DT. 


Port  area, 
■q.  in. 


Dttlivared 

PI. 

PU 

Head. 

Q, 

horMpowor 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

lb.  per  sq.  in. 

ou.  ft.  per  lec. 

03 

14.2 

12.05 

1.55 

13.43 

88.6 

14.2 

12.08 

2.17 

12.53 

73.2 

14.2 

11.36 

2.84 

11.45 

82.7 

14.2 

10.65 

3.55 

10.35 

62.2 

14.2 

0.08 

4.22 

0.32 

41.8 

14.2 

0.10 

5.01 

8.22 

31.4 

14.2 

8.63 

5.47 

7.15 

20.0 

i 

14.2 

7.85 

6.35 

6.08 

48 
63 
25 

215 
48 
85 
1.45 
1.041 


^^^xx  atmospheric  pressure  and  the  pressure  pi  is  the  head  causing 
^^  oHarge  to  flow  into  the  cylinder.  These  pressure  heads  are  given 
^^  ^^olvunn  5,  Table  5. 

'^7      Port  Areas.     Knowing  the  amount  of  charge  which  must 

ent^^.  the  cylinder,  and  the  head  causing  flow,  the  problem  is  to  find 

^   Port  area  necessary  to  pass  the  given  amount  of  charge.     Flow 

^jf^^^h  the  ports  is  probably  somewhere  between  isothermal  and 

^t>a,tic  conditions,  but,  after  passing  through  the  port  the  charge 

^^Q  in  contact  with  the  hot  walls  and  hot  clearance  gases  and  the 

'^P^rature  rises  above  the  initial  temperature.     Also,  when  a  full- 


load 


charge  enters  the  cylinder  the  temperature  drop  through  the 


^^'"^  is  probably  much  less  than  when  a  light-load  charge  enters  the 
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cylinder,  first,  because  the  mean  temperature  of  the  engine  is  lower 
at  light  loads,  and  second,  because  the  pressure  drop  is  greater  at 
light  loads.  The  conditions  affecting  flow  through  the  ports  are  so 
complicated  and  variable  that  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  proUem 
seems  impossible.  However,  by  the  use  of  constants  obtained  from 
experiments  an  equation  can  be  developed  which  fits  the  conditioQ 
very  well. 

48  Beginning  with  the  simple  equation  Q  ^  CAV,  the  port  area 

where  CV 

Q  =  cu.  ft.  of  mixture  entering  the  cylinder,  measured  under 

atmospheric  conditions 
V  =  velocity  of  gas  through  ports  in  cu  ft.  per  sec. 
A  =  port  area  in  sq.  ft. 
C  s  coefficient  of  discharge. 

49  The  values  for  Q  are  given  in  column  6,  Table  5,  but  the 
values  for  C  and  V  must  be  determined  before  the  equation  can  be 
solved.  V  =  V2gh,  where  h  »  the  head  in  feet  of  gas  necessary  to 
produce  the  pressure  head  causing  flow.  The  pressure  heads  are 
given  in  column  5,  Table  5. 

50  Selecting  a  value  for  C.  From  all  the  available  data  on  the 
flow  of  gases  through  an  orifice  in  a  thin  plate,  it  appears  that  the 
coefficient  of  discharge  should  lie  between  0.5  and  0.8,  and  as  the  con- 
ditions for  flow  are  very  bad  in  this  case  the  coefficient  will  naturally 
approach  the  lower  value. 

51  The  results  of  the  test  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper 
were  analyzed  to  determine  the  actual  value  of  C.  Solving  the 
equation  Q  =  CAV  for  C,  where  V  =  V2  gh,  C  was  found  to  vary 
from  0.54  to  1.02  from  full  load  to  one-quarter  load.  When  the  flow 
was  considered  isothermal,  values  for  C  varied  from  0.625  to  1.58, 
and  when  considered  adiabatic,  from  0.525  to  1.21.  These  vmhieB 
are  unreasonable,  as  might  be  expected,  and  therefore  a  oorreolSoo 
factor  must  be  used  with  any  of  these  equations. 

52  The  ample  equation  Q  ^  CA  V2  gh  will  be  used  and  adapted 
to  the  conditions.  This  equation  n^ects  the  change  of  deonty 
which  takes  place,  and  as  density  is  a  function  of  pressurei  the  fint 
change  that  suggests  itself  is  to  introduce  the  pressure  ratio,  #viiig 
the  equation  Q  =  CA  V2  gh  (pi/p%).  This  change  is  not  theoralft- 
cally  correct  but  is  approximately  true.  Using  this  equation  and 
solving  for  C  g^ves  values  from  0.5  to  0.77,  which  sean  moie 
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Velo^^ty  of  approach  and  inertia  of  the  moving  column  of  gas  in- 
Queace  the  6ow  and  are  also  some  function  of  pressiuB  drop.  It  was 
fo\ix>*l  that  when  the  pressure  ratio  was  introduced  outside  the 
radical,  ^ving  Q  =  CA  V2gh  (pi/pi),  the  values  of  C  ranged  from 
0.462  to  0.574,  which  seem  still  more  rational.  The  average  of 
these  values  ^ves  C  =  0.518,  which  waa  used  in  the  final  equation, 
^ving  Q  ^  Q  gjg^  ^^p^j  ^2gh 

aa  an  empirical  equation  for  flow  of  the  cbaige  into  the  cylinder, 
equation  for  port  area  now  becomes 

J,. V-x» 

0.518  V2j»  '^  pt 
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^>a.  12    Relation  Between  Deuvbrbd  Horsbpower  and  Port 
Area  from  Test  and  CALcniATioNa 


(fom  which  the  port  area  required  for  full  load  is 


12.53 


12.0; 


=  0,0389  aq.  ft. 


I 


0.518  X  V2  X  32.2  X  4320       l*^ 
or  (0.0389  X  144  = )  5.63  sq.  in. 

S3  The  port  areas  for  three-quarter,  half,  and  quarter  loads  were 
determined  in  this  way  and  are  given  in  column  7,  Table  5,  from 
which  the  curve  in  Fig.  12  was  plotted.  The  curve  as  found  from 
t»t  siso  appears  in  this  figure  and  shows  the  close  agreement  of  the 
two  curves  in  general  form. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

54  The  foregoing  work  has  been  done  to  find  out  as  neaily  as 
possible  the  conditions  under  which  the  charge  enters  the  cylinder  of  a 
throttling  gas  engine,  and  to  suggest  a  method  of  supplying  for  any 
load  the  required  amount  of  charge  that  will  tend  to  make  the 
engine  regulate  with  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  throughout  the 
full  range  of  load.  In  Fig.  12  there  are  two  curves  showing  the  rela- 
tion between  delivered  horsepower  and  port  area;  one  is  baaed  on 
test  data  and  the  other  is  plotted  from  calculated  data  for  the  same 
engine.  From  these  curves  and  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  gover* 
nor  to  be  used,  the  relation  between  the  travel  of  the  governor  oollar 
and  port  area  can  be  determined  and  a  governing  mechanism  dedgned 
which  will  give  equal  changes  in  load  for  equal  movements  of  the 
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governor  collar.  Another  way  of  obtaining  the  same  result  would 
l)e  to  so  shape  the  ports  that  equal  changes  in  govemor-oollAr  tnvel 
would  give  equal  movements  to  the  valve,  but  at  the  same  time  gnw 
the  proper  port  area  for  equal  changes  in  power  delivered.  It  is 
possible  that  for  other  fuels  and  types  of  engines  the  constMiti  and 
in  working  out  the  above  problem  may  differ  sUghtly,  but  it  ii  b^ 
lieved  that  the  method  can  l)e  applied  to  any  case  with  aatirfaotoiy 
results. 

55  Suppose  now  it  is  desired  to  connect  a  governor  with  a  eoDar 
travel  of,  say,  2  in.  to  a  valve  with  a  travel  of  2  in.,  equal  movenoiBots 
of  which  change  the  port  area  by  equal  amounts.    A  curve  eould 
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then  be  drawn  as  shown  in  Fig.  13  showing  govemor-coUar  positions 
plotted  against  valve  positions  and  a  suitable  connecting  mechanism 
designed  to  give  the  desired  results. 

56  One  point  to  be  noted  from  this  test  is  that  while  the  throttle 
valve  had  a  travel  of  2)  in.  the  engine  carried  its  rated  load  with  an 
opening  of  1}  in.  and  the  remaining  opening  only  gave  10  per  cent 
overload  capacity.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  large  port 
areas  and  low  velocities  do  not  increase  the  capacity  of  the  engine 
very  much.  Some  of  this  effect  may  have  been  caused  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air  supply  due  to  the  long  intake  pipe,  or  probably 
due  to  the  resistance  offered  to  the  charge  in  passing  through  the 
poppet  valve,  but  as  the  engine  gave  mean  effective  pressures  of  over 
100  lb.,  it  was  apparently  doing  about  all  that  could  be  expected  of  it. 

57  The  author  is  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  paper,  based 
on  one  test  only,  may  have  errors  in  it  and  is  also  subject  to  criticism 
in  places,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  throw  some  light  on  a  problem 
which  has  been  somewhat  neglected.  In  looking  up  the  subject  there 
seemed  to  be  very  little  material  available,  and  for  this  reason  this 
paper  has  been  offered  to  those  persons  interested  in  gas-engine 
design. 


APPENDIX 

SELECTING  A  VALUE  FOR  N 

58  The  upper  curve  in  Fig.  7  is  plotted  from  test  data  and  shows  the  relation 
between  apparent  volumetrio  efficiency  and  absolute  pressures  in  the  cylinder. 
It  is  known  that  the  apparent  volumetric  efficiency  as  found  from  the  low-spring 
indicator  card  will  be  greater  than  the  true  volumetric  efficiency  on  aooount  of 
the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  fresh  charge  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
hot  cylinder  and  piston  walls  and  exhaust  gases;  therefore  the  curve  showing  the 
relation  between  true  volumetric  efficiency  and  absolute  pressure  in  the  cylinder 
will  fall  below  the  curve  plotted  from  the  test  data.  The  problem  is  to  find  how 
far  below  it  will  fall,  and  to  find  some  relation  by  which  the  position  of  the  curve 
can  be  determined.  Since  it  is  known  that  the  fresh  charge  expands  as  it  enters 
the  cylinder  during  the  suction  stroke,  due  to  its  temperature  being  raised  by 
contact  with  the  hot  walls  of  the  cylinder  and  piston,  there  will  be  a  pressure- 
volume  change  with  increase  of  temperature  and  this  condition  can  be  expressed 
by  the  equation  pi^i^,  =  jHVi^,  where  N  has  a  value  less  than  1. 

59  Ten  different  volumetric  efficiencies  were  assmned  ranging  from  0  to 
90  per  cent,  and  the  pressures  were  found  under  which  these  volumes,  plus  the 
clearance  volume,  would  occupy  the  total  volume  of  120  per  cent.  Values  for  N 
of  1.3,  1,  0.9, 0.85, 0.8  and  0.7  were  used,  and  the  resulting  pressiu'es  plotted  against 
volumetric  efficiencies  gave  the  set  of  curves  shown  in  Fig.  14. 
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60  The  light  Unee  repment  the  calouUted  curm  and  the  httvy  line  ii  the 
line  obtained  from  test  datA.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  curve  plotted  with  the 
results  obtained  bj  wang  AT  -  1,3  liee  above  the  test  carve  through  tbe  naae  <d 
poflsible  cylinder  filling.  This  would  indicate  that  the  acttial  amount  of  mstcttal 
that  entered  the  cylinder  wM  more  than  the  indicator  card  aoeounted  for,  widA 
cannot  be  tnie.  The  curve  resulting  from  N  —  1  becomes  a  stiai^t  Uae  and 
cuta  aaniea  the  test  curve  at  the  higher  volumetric  effidmejea,  alw  the  curve 
obtained  from  using  N  —  0.9  croeeee  the  teet  curve  at  the  lower  volumetric 
This  would  mdicate  that  for  heavy  loads  the  real  volumetric  effi- 
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deocy  or  cylinder  filling  would  be  less  than  the  apparent  fiDii^  wfaOe  at  light 
loads  it  would  be  greater,  and  this  does  not  seem  reaacmable. 

61  The  curves  plotted  with  AT  -  0.7  and  0.8  both  fall  entirely  below  the  tat 
curve  but  do  not  approach  it  at  the  lower  volumetric  effieieaasa.  Hm  oom 
resulting  from  IS  -  0,85  as  shown  in  Fig.  7  approachea  the  teat  entTB  xt  t^  Idv 
effidenoee  and  seems  to  be  the  correct  one  to  use,  since  it  is  t^pttmA  that  tfai  two 
volumetric  efficiencies  ^pioach  each  other  at  light  loads.  It  ia  to  ba  notad  tfert 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  curves  at  the  higher  points  whnthir  wv  mm 
JV  —  1  or  AT  —  0.7,  and  therefore  the  lower  part  of  the  curve  dMnU  be  and  t* 
sdect  a.  By  using  the  curve  plotted  with  N  -  0.86  the  ratio  of  tlw  ainiail 
filling  to  the  real  filling  is  found  to  be  about  1.065  for  all  loads.  lUaeom^aads 
with  the  ratio  aMumed  above,  and  the  value  of  N  -  0.86  seems  to  be  jiwliflnil  e* 
the  bans  of  reasnung  and  alao  by  test  results. 
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Presented   to   the   Society   by  the  Sub-Committbb  on   Pro- 
tection OF  Industrial  Workers  through  William  A. 

VlALL,    WHO  PrBPABBD  THB  ORIGINAL  MATERIAL 

Contained  Herein  for  the  Sub- 
^  Committee's  Action 

Note  —  The  word  "SHALL"  where  used  is  to  be  understood  as 
•^:»andatory  and  "SHOULD"  as  advisory. 

DEFINITIONS 

The  term  Fixed  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  a 
1^  ^dder  that  is  substantially  fastened  to  a  structure  in  a  fixed  position. 

The  term  Portable  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  a 
ladder  with  but  one  section,  which  is  used  transiently  at  various 
locations. 

The  term  Extension  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  a 
ladder  consisting  of  two  or  more  parallel  sections  traveling  in  guides 
or  brackets  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  adjusted  to  variable  lengths. 

The  term  Portable  Step  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regulations  means 
a  ladder  so  constructed  as  to  be  self-supporting. 

The  term  Fire  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  a  ladder 
used  exclusively  for  fire  purposes. 

The  term  Trolley  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  a 
ladder  the  movement  of  which  is  confined  in  permanent  guides  or 
ways  at  top  or  bottom,  or  both. 

The  term  Sectional  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regulations  means  a 
ladder  consisting  of  two  or  more  sections  so  constructed  that  the  sec- 
tions will  telescope  into  each  other. 

The  term  *^A**-Ladder  or  Scaffold  Ladder  as  used  in  these  regula- 
tions means  a  ladder  whose  parts,  each  equivalent  to  a  straight  ladder, 
are  hinged  at  the  top  to  form  equal  angles  with  the  base. 

Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1917,  of  The 
American  Society  op  Mechanical  Engineers.  Received  by  the  Council 
February  15,  1918,  and  ordered  printed. 
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SECTION   1  GENERAL 

a  Where  stairways  are  not  provided,  fixed  ladders  should  be  used 
for  access  to  elevated  positions;  where  fixed  ladders  are  not  suitable, 
portable  ladders  should  be  used. 

b  Ladders  shall  be  numbered,  or  otherwise  designated,  and  regular 
inspections  shall  be  made  of  their  condition. 

c  The  use  of  broken  or  weak  ladders,  or  ladders  with  miiwang 
rungs,  is  prohibited. 

d  When  defects  develop  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ladder  is  to  be 
permanently  discarded,  it  shall  be  destroyed. 

e  Side  rails,  where  wood  is  used,  shall  be  straight-grained.  Knots 
one-half  (^)  inch  or  less  in  diameter  will  be  permitted  when  they  are 
in  the  center  of  the  rails.  The  following  thoroughly  seasoned  woods 
should  be  used :  Northern  spruce,  Oregon  pine,  Norway  pine,  ydlow 
long-leaf  pine,  or  Oregon  fir. 

/  Rungs  shall  be  inserted  in  holes  in  the  side  rails  and  kept  from 
turning,  and  shall  not  exceed  fourteen  (14)  inches  in  length  at  the  top. 

g  Wooden  rungs  shall  be  straight-grained,  free  from  splinters, 
and  absolutely  free  from  knots.  The  following  woods  should  be  uaed: 
White  ash,  white  oak  (3rd  growth),  or  hickory. 

h  Steps,  where  wood  is  used,  should  be  constructed  of  the  foUowii^ 
woods:  Northern  spruce,  Oregon  pine,  Norway  pine,  or  oak. 

i  Ladders  shall  have  a  uniform  step  or  rung  spacing  of  twdve 
(12)  inches  on  centers.  [Mason  ladders  having  a  uniform  spacing  od 
centers  of  ten  (10)  inches  and  fire  ladders  having  a  uniform  spacmg 
of  fourteen  (14)  inches  excepted.] 

j  Ladders  shall  be  equipped  with  devices  designed  to  prevent 
slipping.  (Fixed  ladders,  portable  step  ladders,  and  "A"-lad(kr8 
excepted.) 

SECTION  2  FIXED  LADDERS 

Ladders  designed  to  reach  safety  valves,  cut-outs,  etc.,  where 
s|)eed  of  operation  may  mean  a  saving  of  life,  should  alwaj^  be  of  a 
permanent  type,  securely  fastened,  and  constructed  of  steel  or  iron. 

a  Ladders  having  side  rails  are  preferred  to  the  type  made  of  U- 
shaped  section  embedde<l  in  wall  or  fastened  to  stack,  etc. 

b  The  pitch  of  ladders  shall  not  be  such  that  a  man's  poeitioii  is 
necessarily  below  the  ladder  when  climbing. 

c  Side  rails,  where  metal  is  used,  shall  be  not  less  than  three- 
([uarters  (|)  of  a  square  inch  in  cross-section.  A  Tninimnm  flue  of 
two  (2)  inches  by  three-eighths  (|)  inch  should  be  used.  Where  wood 
is  used,  they  shall  be  not  less  than  six  (6)  square  inches  in 
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section  and  shall  be  dressed  on  all  sides.  A  section  one  and  three- 
quarters  (1})  inches  by  three  and  three-quarters  (3})  inches  (2  by  4 
dressed)  would  be  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

d  Splice  plates,  where  metal  is  used,  shall  be  of  the  same  size  and 
material  as  side  rails  and  shall  be  double-riveted  or  -bolted.  Bolts 
or  rivets  shall  be  countersunk  on  inside  and  shall  be  not  less  than  one- 
half  (^)  inch  nor  more  than  five-eighths  (|)  inch  iif  diameter,  where 
cross-section  does  not  exceed  that  of  two  (2)  inches  by  three-eighths 
(I)  inch.  Where  wood  is  used,  there  shall  be  splices  on  outside  of 
side  rails  and  joints  shall  be  double-bolted.  Carriage  bolts  shall  be 
used.    All  splice  pieces  shall  be  chamfered  at  the  ends. 

e  Rungs  should  be  round.  Where  solid  metal  is  used,  they  shall 
be  not  less  than  five-eighths  (|)  inch  in  diameter;  where  pipe  is  used, 
they  shall  be  of  equivalent  strength;  where  wood  is  used,  they  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  and  one-half  (1))  inches  in  diameter  and  the 
tenon  shall  be  at  least  one  (1)  inch  in  diameter  or  its  equivalent  in 
strength. 

/  Distances  from  front  of  rungs  to  nearest  permanent  object  back 
of  the  ladder  shall  be  not  less  than  six  and  one-half  (6})  inches.  There 
shall  be  a  space  clear  of  all  obstructions  in  front  of  the  ladder  from 
bottom  to  top,  of  at  least  thirty  (30)  inches  forward  and  of  at  least 
fifteen  (15)  inches  either  side  of  the  center  line  of  the  ladder.  [Lad- 
ders equipped  with  wells  (cages)  or  their  equivalent  shall  be  excepted.] 

g  Ladders  over  thirty  (30)  feet  in  length  should  be  provided  with 
wells,  unless  the  ladder  is  built  in  zig-zag  sections  and  provided  with 
platforms  between  sections. 

h  Fastenings  shall  be  made  of  material  equivalent  in  strength  to 
the  rails.  Fastenings  shall  be  made  to  wall  by  building  in,  by  through 
bolts,  or  by  expansion  bolts  grouted  or  leaded.  The  maximum 
vertical  distance  between  fastenings  or  braces  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  ten  (10)  feet. 

i  Ladders  to  landing  shall  extend  a  distance  of  at  least  forty-five 
(45)  inches  above  the  landing,  preferably  being  goosenecked.  The 
rungs  may  be  omitted  above  the  roof.  Where  a  man  must  step  a 
greater  distance  than  eighteen  (18)  inches  from  ladder  to  roof,  tank, 
etc.,  a  platform  shall  be  provided. 

SECTION  3    PORTABLE  STRAIGHT   LADDERS 

a  Ladders  over  thirty  (30)  feet  in  length  should  not  be  used. 
b  Side  rails  shall  have  a  minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
strength  to  a  northern  spruce  rail  of  the  following  dimensions: 
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Up  to  and  including  10  ft 2}  x  1}  ia 

Over  10  ft.  up  to  and  including  18  ft 2}  x  1}  in. 

Over  18  ft.  up  to  and  including  26  ft 3  x  If  iiL 

Over  26  ft.  up  to  and  including  30  ft 3^  x  1}  in 

c  Side  rails  should  be  spread  so  that  the  width  of  the  ladder  a 
bottom  will  be  greater  than  the  width  at  the  top,  preferably 
taper  of  one-quai^r  (})  inch  per  foot  of  length. 

d  Rungs  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  an  ash 
of  the  following  dimensions: 


Up  to  and  including  24  in.  in  length 1}  in.    {in. 

Over  24  in.  up  to  and  including  30  in.  in  length  1}  in.   }  in. 

e  Portable  ladders  should  be  fully  protected  at  their  baa 
prevent  slipping.  For  use  on  wood  or  earth  the  bases  shoul* 
provided  with  case-hardened  steel  spurs;  or  a  serrated  dis 
case-hardened  metal,  held  in  position  on  dowel  pins  by  spi 
cotters  and  nuts,  is  recommended.  •  These  spurs  shall  be  kept  si 
On  concrete  floors,  pivoted  shoes  with  lead  or  carborundum  faces 
be  used. 

/  When  used  on  iron  floors  an  attendant  should  be  placed  a 
foot  of  each  ladder. 

g  Whenever  possible  to  use  ladders  with  a  gooseneck  or  ho< 
the  top,  these  diould  be  provided,  as  forming  the  best  prote 
against  accident. 

SECTION  4    EXTENSION  LADDERS 

a  Table  1  should  be  followed  in  the  construction  of  exte 
ladders. 

b  Ladders  should  be  equipped  with  safety  locks. 

SECTION  5    FIRE  LADDERS 

a  The  construction,  use  and  maintenance  of  industrial  fire  lai 
shall  conform  to  the  specifications  herein  set  forth  oovering  por 
straight  ladders  (Section  3,  Par.  a  excepted). 

b  A  uniform  step  or  rung  spacing  of  fourteen  (14)  inches  sbi 
used. 

c  Fire  ladders  should  be  painted  red  and  shall  be  plainly  mi 
"For  Fire  Purposes  Only." 

d  Fire  ladders  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
for  which  they  are  intended. 
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TABLE  1    CONSTRUCTION  OF  EXTENSION  LADDERS 
SiDi  Rails: 

Up  to  and  inoluding  44  ft.  long:  Material,  Norway  pine,  clear  and  itraight-cxained,  Iree  from  knota. 
48  ft.  to  60  ft.  long:  Matarial,  Oregon  fir.  dear  and  etnught-grained,  free  from  knots. 
HuNos: 

Material:  Oak,  ash  or  hickory,  straight-gndned,  free  from  knots»  and  live  and  tough. 
Dimensions:  l\  in.  diameter  at  center;  taper  to  1|  in.  diameter,  8traighi>turn  to  i  in.  diameter  for 
holes  in  side  rail. 

LaDDSB  DntlNSIOMB 


Length,  ft. 

Dimensions  of 
side  rails  (cross- 
section  same  at 
both  ends),  in. 

Distance  between 

side  rails,  top  seo- 

tion,  in. 

Distance  between 

side  rails,  bottom 

section,  in. 

Vertical  distance 

between  rungs, 

in. 

20 

22 
24 

• 

2fxli 

12i 

141 

12 

26 

28 

21  xU 

14i 

17 

12 

82 1 
36$ 

2!xl| 

14 

17 

12 

40 

Six  11 

IH 

181 

12 

44 

8izll 

171 

201 

12 

48} 
52) 

3|xlJ 

17* 

20! 

12 

60 

3|xlf 

18 

21! 

12 

SECTION  6    PORTABLE  STEP  LADDERS 

a  Ladders  over  twenty  (20)  feet  in  length  shall  not  be  used. 

b  Side  rails  shall  have  a  Tninimnm  cross-section  equivalent  in 
strength  and  wear  to  a  northern  spruce  side  rail  of  the  following 
dimensions: 

Up  to  and  including  12  ft |  x  3    in. 

Over  12  ft.  up  to  and  including  16  ft 1   x  3^  in. 

Over  16  ft.  up  to  and  including  20  ft 1   x  4   in. 

c  Front  and  back  rails  shall  be  so  spread  when  the  ladder  is  open 
that  the  spread  at  the  bottom,  inside  to  inside,  shall  be  greater  than 
the  spread  at  the  top,  inside  to  inside,  by  an  amount  equal  to  or 
greater  than  one  and  one-half  (IJ)  inches  per  foot  of  length  of  ladder. 
Minimum  width  between  side  rails  at  the  top  step,  inside  to  inside, 
shall  be  not  less  than  twelve  (12)  inches,  with  a  taper  of  at  least  one 
(1)  inch  per  foot  of  length  of  ladder. 

d  Steps  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  a  northern 
spruce  step  of  the  following  dimensions: 

Up  to  and  including  12  ft J  x  4^  in. 

Over  12  ft.  up  to  and  including  16  ft |  x  4}  in. 

Over  16  ft.  up  to  and  including  20  ft 1    x  4i  in. 
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e  Steps  shall  be  trussed  and  screwed  or  bolted  to  the  side  nuls. 
Nails  shall  not  be  used  as  sole  fastenings. 

/  An  automatic  locking  device  to  hold  the  front  and  back  rails 
securely  in  position  shall  be  an  integral  part  of  each  ladder. 

SECTION  7    "A "-LADDERS  OR  SCAFFOLD  LADDERS 

a  Ladders  over  twenty  (20)  feet  in  length  should  not  be  used. 
b  Side  rails  shall  have  a  minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
strength  and  wear  to  a  northern  spruce  rail  of  the  following  dim^i- 
sions: 

Up  to  and  including  12  ft 1}  x  2}  in. 

Over  12  ft.  up  to  and  including  16  ft 1^  x  3    in. 

Over  16  ft.  up  to  and  including  20  ft 1^  x  3|  in. 

c  Side  rails  shall  be  so  spread  that  the  width  of  the  ladder  at  the 
bottom,  inside  to  inside,  shall  be  greater  than  the  width  at  the  top, 
inside  to  inside,  by  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  one  and  one- 
half  (1))  inches  per  foot  of  length  of  ladder. 

d  Supports  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  an  ash 
bearing  one  (1)  inch  by  two  (2)  inches.  They  shall  be  straight- 
grained  and  absolutely  free  from  knots,  shall  have  tenons  not  less  than 
five-eighths  (|)  of  an  inch  by  two  (2)  inches,  secured  in  jdaoe  with 
wire  nails.  They  shall  be  not  less  than  three  (3)  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  side  rails.  They  shall  be  eighteen  (18)  inches  on  oaiters,  and 
shall  be  staggered.  The  tops  of  side  rails  shall  be  cut  on  a  bevel  to 
prevent  them  from  spreading.  Hinges  shall  be  wrought  or  malleable 
iron,  bolted  or  riveted  to  side  rails. 

SECTION  8    TROLLEY  LADDERS 

a  Ladders  shall  be  suspended  from  tracks  fastened  securely  to  the 
ceiUng  or  to  the  framework  with  which  the  ladders  are  oonnecied. 
Tracks  should  be  of  wrought  iron  or  wood,  and  should  be  tested  to 
double  the  maximum  of  load  for  marginal  safety.  Tracks  shall  be 
constructed  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  wheels  to  jump  the  tndc, 
by  having  the  wheels  in  pairs  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  a  veriieal 
flange  or  by  having  the  track  so  shaped  that  it  c(Mnpletdy  endoees  the 
sides  of  the  wheels.  The  extreme  front  and  back  wheels  shall  have  a 
horizontal  distance  of  at  least  eighteen  (18)  inches  betweoi  their 
centers. 

b  The  track  wheels  shall  be  rigidly  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  ladder 
with  suitable  steel  or  wrought-iron  brackets.  These  bradcete  may 
be  fastened  to  a  bolt  connecting  the  two  side  rails  of  the  ladder  or  to 
the  top  step.  In  the  latter  case  the  top  step  shall  be  provided  with 
extra  metal  braces  to  the  side  rails. 
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c  Side  rails  shall  have  a  minimum  spread,  inside  to  inside,  of  ten 
10)  inches. 

d  Side  rails  shall  have  a  minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
trength  and  wear  to  a  northern  spruce  side  rail  three  and  one-half 
3J)  inches  by  seven-eighths  (J)  inch. 

e  Steps  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  a  northern 
pruce  step  four  and  three-quarters  (4})  inches  by  three-quarters  (f ) 
ich. 

/  Steps,  where  metal  is  used,  shall  be  flanged  downward  not  less 
[lan  two  (2)  inches  at  both  ends  and  secured  by  two  bolts  or  rivets 
3  each  side  rail.  Where  wood  is  used,  they  shall  be  inset  in  the  side 
iils  one-quarter  (})  inch,  glued  and  nailed;  all,  or  at  least  alternate 
beps,  shall  be  braced  to  the  side  rails  with  metal  brackets  placed  under 
be  steps. 

g  The  base  of  the  ladder  shall  rest  on  two  wheels  or  casters. 

h  A  clamp  or  lock  should  be  provided  to  hold. the  ladder  im- 
movable while  it  is  in  use  at  any  location. 

SECTION  9    SECTIONAL  LADDERS 

a  The  bottom  section  shall  be  six  (6)  feet  in  length  and  shall  have 
minimum  spread  between  rails  at  the  base,  inside  to  inside,  of 
wenty-one  (21)  inches. 

h  Sections  (intermediates)  shall  be  six  (6)  feet  in  length  and  shall 
lave  a  minimum  spread  between  rails  at  the  bottom,  inside  to  inside, 
•f  thirteeen  (13)  inches. 

c  The  top  section  may  converge  with  a  minimum  spread  between 
ails  at  the  bottom,  inside  to  inside,  of  thirteen  (13)  inches. 

d  Side  rails  shall  have  a  minimum  cross-section  equivalent  in 
trength  and  wear  to  a  northern  spruce  side  rail  of  the  following 
[imensions: 

Up  to  and  including  5  sections 2f  X  li  in. 

Over  5  sections 3i  X  IJ  in. 

e  Rungs  shall  be  equivalent  in  strength  and  wear  to  an  ash  rung 
ne  and  three-sixteenths  (l^^)  inches  in  diameter  with  seven-eighths 
I)  inch  tenon. 

SAFE   PRACTICES 

Use  care  in  placing  portable  ladders  before  using  them.  If  there 
\  danger  of  ladder's  slipping,  have  some  one  hold  it.  Do  not  place 
tdders  too  straight  or  at  too  great  an  angle,  or  they  may  fall,  break 
r  slip. 

Never  place  ladders  in  front  of  doors  opening  toward  the  ladder. 
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Ladders  should  never  be  placed  against  window  sashes.  Screw 
a  board  across  top  of  ladder  to  give  bearing  at  each  side  of  window. 

Step  ladders  should  be  fully  opened  and  locked  in  all  oases  before 
any  one  steps  on  them. 

Always  face  ladder  when  ascending  or  descending. 

Do  not  go  up  or  down  a  ladder  without  free  use  of  both  hands.  If 
material  has  to  be  handled,  use  a  rope. 

Never  slide  down  a  ladder. 

Never  use  broken  or  weak  ladders  or  ladders  with  miiwing  rungs. 

When  defects  of  construction  develop  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
ladder  is  discarded,  it  should  be  destroyed. 

Ladders  withdrawn  from  service  for  repairs  should  be  sent  to  the 
repair  shop  or  tagged  as  "Dangerous  —  DO  NOT  USE.*' 

See  that  ladders  you  use  have  safety  feet,  and,  where  necesBary, 
safety  hooks  at  top. 

Short  ladders  should  not  be  spUced  together,  as  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  be  used  as  long  ladders. 

Safe  practice  demands  that  ladders  be  numbered,  classified  and 
subjected  to  careful  and  periodic  inspection.  Ladders  should  be 
kept  clean  and  free  from  dirt  or  splashings  of  paint  or  material. 
Imperfections  or  defects  are  not  readily  observed  unless  ladders  are 
kept  in  good  condition. 

Iron  and  steel  ladders  should  be  coated  with  a  preservative  pain^ 
or  composition.  Wooden  ladders,  if  used  out  of  doors,  should  abo  b 
carefully  treated  with  a  suitable  preservative.      * 

A  satisfactory  practice  is  the  storing  of  ladders  upon  brackets  \ 
arranging  them  against  wall  in  such  manner  as  to  permit  inq)eeti 
without  moving  ladders. 

Storage  of  ladders  involves  a  separate  problem.    Shelter  abo 
be  provided  in  all  cases.    If  placed  upright,  75  degrees  will  affor 
safe  angle;  if  racks  are  used,  place  the  ladder  on  edge  rather  than 
this  will  prevent  trouble  and  danger  of  accident  in  withdrawinf 
ladder  for  use. 

Safety  belts  and  hooks  should  be  provided  when  the  charao 

the  work  demands  the  attention  of  the  workman  or  constituf 

element  of  danger. 

Respectfully  sutuni' 

John  Pbice  Jackson,  Chairman       G.  R.  Oljbhaxtsen   1  a ^ 

John  W.  Upp  p 

WUjUam  a.  Viall  . 

I  Iwni 


*  No.  1598 

A   CODE   OF   SAFETY   STANDARDS    FOR 
POWER-TRANSMISSION   MACHINERY ' 

RULSB    AMD   RBQXnBSMBinB  VOB  THB   PBOKBOnON  OW  InDDBTBIAL   WOBXBM 

FBOIC  TTakawimi  CkmUONLT  PBUUmD  BT  MBGHAmOAL  EQinmSMT 

USSD  ffOB  TaAMBMHTING  AMD  DlBTKIBUTIMq  POWBB  FBOM 

TBB  PBniB  MovBBs  TO  THB  VABioim  PowaB-UnzniMd 
Maobimbs,  Tools  amd  Dbyigbb 

NoTB.  —  The  use  of  properly  deagned,  oonstmetod  and  InataHed  indiyidual 
motor-driyen  equipment  with  deotrical  power  distribution  not  only  eliminfttes 
msay  of  the  hasards  denumding  thb  Gode^  but  also  giyes  aa  unintemqited  dis- 
tributioin  of  natural  and  artificial  li|^t,  and  a  greater  flexibility  and  range  of 
speeds  than  is  possible  with  meohanioal  poweiHlistributing  systems. 

The  fdUowing  spedfioations  describe  standard  guards  for  aU  powe^ 
traDBinisBion  equipment  hereinafter  mentionedi  and  apply  to  all 
main  abaftingy  ja6k  shafting,  drive  shafting  and  oounterBhaftingy 
and  their  belts  and  other  attachments  up  to  but  not  including  belts 
actually  driving  maohine&' 

2  Class  A  Quarda:  If  the  dearanoe  between  the  guard  and  the 
guarded  part  is  less  than  five  (5)  inches,  a  metal  guarding  material, 
that  will  not  admit  objects  larger  than  on&-half  (^)  inch  in  diameter, 
strong  enough  to  withstand  loads  to  which  it  may  be  subjected, 
durable  enough  to  withstand  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  substantially 
fabricated  and  erected,  and  free  from  sharp  points  and  edges. 

&  Compiled  and  presented  by  Carl  M.  Hanwen  and  Rufus  W.  ffidcs,  under 
the  direction  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Safety, 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  Submitted  by  the  Sub-C<mmuttee 
on  Protection  of  Industrial  Workers  for  the  consideration  of  Thb  Ambbigam 
SocEBTT  or  Mechanical  Enqinbebb. 

*  Belts  actually  driving  machines  will  be  considered  "machine  belts,"  and 
therefore  a  subject  for  machine  codes. 


Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1017,  of  Thb 
Amebican  Society  of  Mechanical  Enqineebs.  Received  by  the  Council 
February  15,  1918,  and  ordered  printed. 
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Figs.  1  to  3    Gdardb  fob  Gears  and  SpROCXSn 
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3  Class  B  Guards:  If  the  clearance  between  the  guard  and  th* 
guarded  part  is  five  (5)  inches  or  more,  a  metal  guarding  materifl 
that  will  not  admit  objects  larger  than  two  (2)  inches  in  diameta 
strong  enough  to  withstand  loads  to  which  it  may  be  subjectec 
durable  enough  to  withstand  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  substantial! 
fabricated  and  erected,  and  free  from  sharp  points  and  edges. 

4  Handrails:  If  the  clearance  between  the  guard  and  the  guarde 
part  is  fifteen  (15)  inches  or  more  (measured  horizontally  from  ei 
treme  parts  within  six  (6)  feet  of  floor),  a  handrail  forty-two  (4S 
inches  in  height  with  at  least  one  intermediate  rail,  supported  t 
least  every  eight  (8)  feet,  of  substantial  and  rigid  constructign  an 
erection,  with  no  sharp  points  or  edges. 

5  If  constructed  of  pipe,  the  rails  and  posts  shall  be  at  leaf 
equal  in  strength  to  one  and  one-fourth  (li)-inch  standard-weig^ 
pipe. 

6  If  constructed  of  structiural  metal,  the  rails  and  posts  diall  t 
at  least  equal  in  strength  to  two  by  two  by  one«fourth  (2x2xi 
inch  angles. 

7  If  constructed  of  wood,  the  top  rail  shall  be  two  inches  by  f  o" 
inches  (2x4),  the  center  rail  not  less  than  one  inch  by  four  incfas 
(1x4),  and  the  posts  four  inches  by  four  inches  (4x4),  all  straigb 
grained  lumber  dressed  on  four  sides,  or  other  construction  of  equ: 
strength. 

8  Toe  Boards.  When  power-transmission  equipment  exteo 
through  floors  or  into  pits,  Class  A  and  B  guards  shall  extend  to  tl 
floors  or  toe  boards  six  (6)  inches  in  height  shall  be  provided  aioan 
the  floor  opening  in  addition  to  standard  handrails.  (See  FigjB.  6,  7 
11,  14,  30,  31,  34,  48.) 

9  Sanitary  Bases.  Class  A  and  B  guards,  for  power-traofr 
mission  equipment  not  extending  through  floors,  shall  enclose  all  ex- 
posed sides  to  two  (2)  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  movini 
part  when  the  clearance  between  that  part  and  the  floor  is  less  thai 
eight  (8)  inches;  or  when  the  clearance  between  the  lowest  movini 
part  and  the  floor  is  eight  (8)  inches  or  more,  the  guards  shall  b 
closed  on  the  bottom,  or  extended  on  all  exposed  sides  down  to  sL 
(6)  inches  above  the  floor.    (See  Figs.  15,  26,  36-40, 42, 43, 4^-54.) 

10  Gears  and  Sprockets,  All  power-driven  gears  and  sprodLel 
shall  be  completely  enclosed  on  exposed  sides  with  standard  guard 
as  specified  in  Class  A  or  B,  except  in  cases  where  the  design  aD< 
operation  of  the  parts  to  be  guarded  make  a  complete  enclosure  dearl; 
impractical;  in  wliich  case  the  face  of  the  gears  or  sprockets  shall  b 
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overed  with  a  band  guard  surrounding  all  exposed  teeth,  with  flanges 
n  both  sides  extending  inward  beyond  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  and 
bere  shall  be  a  continuous  smooth  web  cast  or  fitted  between  the 
ubs  and  rims  of  the  gears  or  sprockets.     (See  Figs.  1,  2,  3.) 

11  Vertical  and  Inclined  Belts,  Ropes,  Chains.  All  vertical  and 
iclined  belts,  ropes  and  chains  used  for  transmitting  or  distributing 
ower  (except  belts  traveling  less  than  120  feet  per  minute,  or  trans- 
litting  so  Uttle  power  that  accidental  contact  therewith  could  cause 

0  accident)  shall  be  provided  with  standard  guards  as  specified  in 
lass  A  or  B,  six  (6)  feet  high  on  exposed  sides,  or  on  exposed  sides 
ad  top,  or  with  a  standard  handrail  on  exposed  sides.  (See  Figs.  4 
)  46,  inclusive.) 

12  Horizontal  Belts,  Ropes,  Chains.  All  horizontal  belts,  ropes 
Qd  chains  used  for  transmitting  or  distributing  power  (except  belts 
•aveling  less  than  120  feet  per  minute,  or  transmitting  so  Uttle  power 
lat  accidental  contact  therewith  could  cause  no  accident)  shall  be 
Liarded  as  follows: 

13  Low  Belts.  If  the  upper  part  of  the  belt  is  lower  than  six  (6) 
jet  above  the  floor  or  working  platform,  it  shall  be  provided  with 
andard  guards  specified  in  Class  A  or  B,  six  (6)  feet  high  on  exposed 
des,  or  on  exposed  sides  and  top,  or  with  a  atandard  handrail  on 
icposed  sides.     (See  Figs.  47-50.) 

14  Medium  Belts,  If  the  upper  part  of  the  belt  is  higher  than 
X  (6)  feet  above  the  floor  or  working  platform  and  the  lower  part  of 
16  belt  is  lower  than  six  (6)  feet  above  the  floor  or  working  platform, 

shaU  be  provided  wdth  standard  guards  as  specified  in  Class  A  or  B, 
X  (6)  feet  high  on  exposed  sides,  or  with  a  standard  handrail  on 
xposed  sides.     (See  Figs.  51-58.) 

15  High  Belts.  If  the  lower  part  of  the  belt  is  higher  than  six  (6) 
*et  above  the  floor  or  working  platform  and  lower  than  seven  (7)  feet 
bove  the  floor,  it  shall  be  provided  with  standard  guards  as  specified 

1  Class  A  or  B,  on  exposed  sides  and  bottom,  or  with  standard  hand- 
lil  on  exposed  sides.     (See  Figs.  59,  60.) 

16  Belts  over  Driveways.     Where  a  horizontal  belt  is  located  over 
driveway  or  passageway  the  highest  floor  of  any  wagon  or  truck 

assing  beneath  the  belt  shall  be  considered  a  working  platform. 

17  Belt  Fasteners.  All  belts  not  provided  with  guards  as  specified 
1  Class  A  or  B  and  within  seven  (7)  feet  of  the  floor  or  working  plat- 
)rm  shall  be  free  from  metal  lacings  and  metal  fasteners. 

18  Belt  Shifters.  Belt  sliifters  shall  be  provided  for  all  tight- 
id  loose-pulley  bolts,  and  shall  be  so  designed  and  constructed  that 
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inary  vibrations  or  accidental  contact  will  not  alter  the  set  posi- 
i,  and  shaU  have  a  controlling  handle  conveniently  located.  (See 
3.  61-«3.) 

19  Pulleys.  Pulleys  belted  from  above  or  from  the  side  in  such 
ay  as  to  allow  passage  beneath  the  pulley,  and  within  seven  (7) 

of  the  floor  or  working  platform  and  not  completely  enclosed  by 
idard.belt  guards  or  handrails,  shall  be  guarded  to  the  top  of  the 
.ey  or  to  a  height  of  seven  (7)  feet  above  the  floor  or  working  plat- 
n  on  exposed  sides  and  beneath  by  guards  as  specified  in  Class  A 
3,  or  be  enclosed  on  exposed  sides  by  standard  handrails.  (See 
3.  64-67.) 

20  Bearing  Clearance.  The  clearance  on  shafting  between  pul- 
*  and  bearings  or  between  pulleys  and  fixed  objects  shall  be  not  less 
Q  thirty-six  (36)  inches  and  wider  than  the  belt,  or  the  puUejrs  shaU 
guarded  on  the  near  side  with  stationary  guards  as  specified  in 
9S  A  or  B,  and  all  revolving  objects  in  the  clearance  shall  be  smooth, 
mdrical  and  concentric  with  shafting.  No  guard  shall  be  required 
tn  a  runway  is  installed.     (See  Figs.  68-73.) 

21  Belt  Clearance.    The  clearance  on  shafting  between  pulleys 
pulleys,  collars,  couplings  or  other  revolving  attachments  shall 

mder  than  the  widest  belt  used,  or  the  pulleys  shall  have  flanges 
guards  to  prevent  the  belt  from  dropping  into  the  clearance.  (See 
3.  68-73.) 

22  Abandoned  Pulleys.  Pulleys  without  belts  shall  be  guarded 
•hough  belted,  or  removed  from  revolving  shafts. 

23  Clutches,  Friction  clutches,  jaw  clutches  and  compression 
-ches  within  seven  (7)  feet  of  the  floor  or  working  platform  or 
bin  thirty-six  (36)  inches  of  a  bearing  shaU  have  their  operating 
shanism  completely  enclosed  in  stationary  guards  as  specified  in 
8s  A  or  B,  or  in  smooth,  concentric  revolving  guards  of  solid  con- 
iction  with  no  projecting  parts  or  attachments. 

24  Couplings.  All  coupKngs  within  seven  (7)  feet  of  the  floor 
"vrorking  platform  or  within  thirty-six  (36)  inches  of  a  bearing  shall 
guarded  as  follows: 

25  Rigid  Couplings.  Sleeve  couplings,  flange  couplings  and 
3ip  couplings  shall  be  cylindrical  and  concentric  with  the  shaft- 

and  with  no  parts  or  attachments  projecting  beyond  the  largest 
iphery  of  the  coupling  or  its  projecting  flanges.  (See  Figs.  74, 
> 

26  Flexible  Couplimjs.  Flexible  and  universal  couplings  shall 
completely  enclosed  in  standard  stationary  guards  as  specified  in 
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Class  A  or  B,  or  in  smooth  concentric  revolving  guards  d  solid  eoi 
struction. 

27  Clamp  Couplings  which  are  of  irregular  shape  or 
strength  are  prohibited  on  revolving  shafting. 

28  Collars.  Assembled  collars  shall  be  smooth,  cylindrical  and 
concentric  with  shafting,  with  no  projecting  parts  or  attachments. 
(See  Figs.  76,  77.) 

29  Set  Screws.  All  set  screws  in  revolving  parts  not  enclosed  by 
standard  guards  as  specified  in  Class  A  or  B  shall  be  flush  with  or 
countersunk  below  the  periphery  of  the  part  retaining  the  set  screws, 
(See  Figs.  76,  77.) 

30  Keys.  All  keys  or  keyways  in  revolving  shafting  not  en- 
closed by  standard  guards  as  specified  in  Class  A  or  B  shall  be  made 
flush  with  the  end  and  periphery  of  the  shaft  or  enclosed  by  smoolh, 
cylindrical  concentric  guards. 

31  Vertical  Shafting.  Vertical  shafting  with  or  without  ooUarSy 
couplings,  clutches,  pulleys,  or  other  attadmients  shall  be  endoeed 
on  exposed  sides  with  standard  guards  as  specified  in  Class  A  or  B  to 
a  height  of  six  (6)  feet  above  the  floor  or  working  platform,  or  with  a 
standard  handrail.     (See  Figs.  78,  79.) 

32  Horizontal  Shafting.  Horizontal  shafting  with  or  without 
collars,  couplings,  clutches,  pulleys,  or  other  attachments,  indudiiig 
dead  ends,  within  seven  (7)  feet  of  the  floor  or  woridng  idatfmm,  aludl 
be  enclosed  on  all  exposed  sides  with  standard  guards  as  specified  in 
Class  A  or  B  or  with  standard  handrail,  or  with  fredy  revolviiig 
tubing.     (See  Figs.  80-82.) 

33  Shafting  over  Driveways.  Where  horizontal  shafting  is  located 
over  driveways  or  passageways,  the  highest  floor  of  a  wagon  or  truck 
passing  beneath  the  shafting  shall  be  considered  a  woridng  plat* 
form. 

34  Emergency  Stop  Stations.  A  station  or  stations  shall  be 
provided  in  each  room,  section,  or  department  to  stop  quickly  all 
power-transmission  equipment  therein.  Such  station  or  stations 
shall  be  properly  marked  and  easily  accessible  and  provided  with 
means  for  locking  in  ''stop"  position. 

35  Bearings.  Where  possible,  bearings  shall  be  of  a  sdf-oiling 
type  with  reservoir  capacities  for  at  least  24  hours'  running  or  riiall 
have  other  methods  of  oiling  which  do  not  bring  the  oiler  in  the  danger 
zone,  and  shall  have  necessary  drip  cups  and  pans  securely  fastened 
in  position. 

36  Lubrication.    Oiling  which  brings  the  oiler  in  a  danger 
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be  done  only  by  an  authorized  person,  and  while  the  machinery 
;  in  motion. 

^  OUer^a  Clothes.  The  oiler  must  not  wear  loose  or  flowing 
ing. 

(  OUer^a  Lock.  The  oiler  shall  be  provided  with  a  lock  and  key 
th  a  key  to  the  locks  at  the  emergency  stop  stations,  and  with  a 
ing  sign  to  display  at  the  stations  when  at  work  on  machinery 
died  by  that  station.  He  shall  be  required  tolock  the  station 
'stop"  position  and  display  the  sign  before  going  to  work,  and 
k  and  remove  the  sign  when  the  work  is  comjdeted  and  all  men 
left  dangerous  places. 

)  Starting  Signals.  Ample  notice  should  be  given  l^  means  of 
ective  alarm  or  signal  in  all  departments  before  power-transmis- 
equipment  is  started.  An  effective  signal  system  should  be 
red  in  all  plants  where  machinery  is  in  group  drive,  and  fixed 
should  be  established  for  the  use  of  these  signals. 
)  Inspection.  All  power-transmission  equipment  should  be 
illy  inspected  at  frequent  and  r^ular  intervals  by  foremen  or 
irised  inspectors,  and  defective  equipment  should  be  reported 
ipair  and  records  kept  of  inspections. 

.  Repairs  and  Adjustments.  Repairs  and  adjustments  to 
r-transmission  equipment  or  guards  therefor  shall  be  made  only 
the  power  is  cut  off  from  that  equipment,  and  guards  shall  be 
3ed  in  protective  position  before  the  power  is  cut  on. 
I  Removing  Ouards,  Guards  installed  in  accordance  with  this 
shall  not  be  removed  or  rendered  ineffective  except  for  repairs 
ai  of  in  Par.  41. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Price  Jackson,  Chairman 

John  H.  Barb 

Melvillb  W.  Mix 

M.  W.  Alexander 

Wm.  p.  Eales 

G.  R.  Olbhausbn 

John  W.  Upp 

William  A.  Viall 

Carl  M.  Hansen 
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THE   HUMAN  POTENTIAL  IN   INDUSTRY 

By  Dr.  Otto  P.  Gbibr,i  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Non-Member 

T^OR  the  past  three  years  history  has  been  writing  the  terrible 
story  of  the  human  potential  in  modem  war.  As  a  result  of 
a  long  period  of  peace,  we  Americans  had  looked  upon  war  as  a  most 
remote  possibility,  attested  to  most  strikingly  by  our  present  state 
of  utter  impreparedness.  As  we  reflect,  it  appears  now  we  were 
not  measuring  nations  by  their  fighting  strength,  but  rather  by  their 
social,  industrial  and  commercial  strength.  Nations  were  tabulated 
for  their  rate  of  production  and  consumption.  This  differential  had 
its  social  as  well  as  its  economic  effect.  It  produced  state  and 
private  wealth.  It  produced  leisure,  the  arts,  extended  educational 
and  health  measures,  and  raised  the  standard  of  living.  In  brief, 
the  world  was  in  keen  competition  not  only  in  business  life  but  in 
social  life.  Nations  were  striving  to  outdo  each  other  in  promoting 
financial  success,  health  and  happiness  for  their  people.  Individ- 
ualism had  reached  its  zenith  and  the  philosophy  of  collectivism  was 
just  appearing  above  the  horizon. 

It  was  rather  om:  subconscious  minds  that  recognized  the  great 
sea  power  of  England  and  the  militaristic  spirit  of  Germany.  Our 
real  attention  was  focused,  not  on  the  plans  and  intrigues  of  govern- 
ments, but  rather  on  the  national  characteristics  of  their  peoples. 
We  thought  of  London  as  the  financial  center  of  the  world,  of  the 
Englishman  as  the  world  traveler,  a  lover  of  outdoor  Ufe  and  sports, 
and  educated  gentleman  and  judge  of  the  fine  arts. 

When  we  traveled  in  Germany  we  admired  her  order  and  clean- 
liness, her  OemUthlichkeiL  The  world  paid  homage  to  her  philoso- 
phers, revered  her  musicians,  studied  and  copied  her  educational 
systems  and  longed  for  her  thoroughness  and  scientific  capacity. 

1  Cincinnati  Milling  Machine  Company. 
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POTENTIAL  OP  WAR 


But  the  bloody  struggle  of  the  past  two  years  has  chaneort  our 
viewpoint  of  these  nations.  War,  with  all  its  horrors,  its  terrorB, 
has  changed  these  peoples.  The  human  potential  of  nations  is  no 
longer  directed  at  the  creation  of  comforts,  contentment  and  health, 
but  the  backs  are  bending  low  imder  the  struggle  of  deBtructioii  of 
property  and  life.  National  efficiency  is  now  expressed  in  new 
terms. 

Shortly  after  the  program  for  the  Spring  Meeting  of  this  Society 
began  to  take  form,  oiur  country  entered  the  war.  There  were  thoee 
who  doubted  the  advisability  of  holding  the  meeting.  Our  fearful 
unpreparedness  produced  a  public  state  of  mind  akin  to  hysteria. 
We  have  scarcely  had  our  sober,  serious  second  thought.  Democ- 
racy is  being  subjected  to  the  acid  test.  There  are  few  so  daring  as 
to  prophesy  what  failures  and  what  successes  we  shall  find.  Of  one 
thing  we  see  signs.  Our  nation  is  finding  itself.  We  are  trying  to 
forget  and  forgive  ourselves  for  our  ''spread  eagle''  and  forget  our 
jingoism.  Even  in  the  early  stages  of  preparedness  we  are  int«i- 
sively  appreciating,  as  never  before,  the  stuff  that  other  natioDs 
are  made  of.  Their  capacity  to  produce,  their  silent  ability  to  suffer, 
sets  us  to  wonder. 

AMERICA   REBORN 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  we  are  thinlrmg 
together.  Our  national  consciousness  has  been  reborn.  The  petti- 
ness in  us  is  disappearing  and  true  Americanism  is  ccMDing  to  the 
foreground.  Our  faces  are  turned  to  the  conunon  enemy.  We 
have  turned  our  backs  on  the  paltry  bickeringp  of  the  past.  We 
are  witnessing  the  first  truce  in  the  century-old  strife  between  labor 
and  capital. 

This  is  a  day  that  calls  for  statesmen  as  well  as  soldierSy  for  calm- 
ness as  well  as  courage,  for  patience  and  patriotism,  for  virtue  and 
vigor,  for  faith  and  faithfulness,  for  health  as  well  as  willingneaB  to 
die.  This  day  calls  for  social  reconstruction  as  well  as  enemy  de- 
struction. Huge  is  the  task  in  which  all  should  find  a  place  to  do 
with  all  their  hearts. 

POTENTIAL  OF  INDUSTRY  THE  POTENTIAL  OP  THS  NATIOIta 

And  what  tasks  has  our  entering  the  war  brou^t  to  indiMtiy? 
Huge  production?  Yes!  But  is  that  all?  Have  not  oU  tnitha  as 
to  the  value  of  the  conservation  of  labor  taken  new  form. 
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asis?  Has  not  The  Human  Potential  in  Industry  in  the  nations 
road  finally  been  the  measure  of  their  potential  on  the  battlefield? 
IS  the  interdependence  of  man  ever  been  more  fully  demonstrated? 
is  the  mutual  dependence  of  labor  and  capital  ever  been  so  strik- 
?ly  proved?  Have  we  ever  witnessed  such  limitless  industrial 
ergy  and  output?  Has  it  occiured  to  all  of  us  Americans  that 
orope's  industrial  experience  of  the  past  three  years  holds  not 
tly  a  lesson  but  a  warning?  Militant  and  efficiently  industrial 
agland  of  war  times  will  be  succeeded  by  industrially  militant 
ngland  of  peace  times.  Labor  and  capital  in  England,  Germany 
id  in  France,  having  learned  the  mutual  advantage  of  codperation 
L  war,  are  not  likely  to  give  up  this  advantage  and  return  to  the 
'^tructive  internal  warfare  of  former  days. 

OUR  NEW   COMPETITION 

CTie  question  that  presents  itself  is  this:  Can  we  keep  pace  with 
tti  in  war,  and  will  we  keep  pace  industrially  after  the  war?  Can 
stand  this  new  type  of  competition  unless  we  likewise  enter  upon 
I>rogram  of  the  new  social  order?  Will  not  the  programs  of  our 
ional  Association  of  Employers,  chiefly  defensive  in  the  past, 
sssarily  become  socially  constructive?  Will  not  labor  now  have 
^ek  leadership  capable  of  best  adjusting  itself  to  these  forward- 
J^ng  steps? 

FORWARD-LOOKING   INDUSTRY 

^Siv  has  lifted  the  discussion  of  ''the  human  potential  in  indus- 

out  of  the  realms  of  philosophy  and  has  used  it  as  the  founda- 

stone  of  a  national  economic  policy.    The  Council  of  National 

^use  has  appointed  a  committee  on  the  conservation  of  the  health 

xvelfare  of  the  worker,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  health  and  pro- 
tiveness  of  labor  proposes  to  establish  definite  standards  of  plant 
f^^tion.  The  human  potential  of  the  nation  is  needed  at  its 
^imum,  for  the  country  cannot  afford  the  usual  labor  losses  due 
-ocident,  disease  or  fatigue,  and  industrial  poisoning. 
^  right-minded,  forward-looking  man  does  not  wait  for  compul- 
"^  legislation  to  develop  his  business  organization  to  the  highest 
f*^e  of  efficiency.    This  type  of  man,  for  years,  has  developed 

Only  the  administrative  and  technical  divisions  of  his  plant,  but, 
'i:^  most  successful,  has  given  a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  human 
^tion:  the  giving  of  happiness  and  meting  out  of  justice  to  his 
^loyees.     It  has  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  find  an  eco- 
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nomic  method  of  lessening  the  human  waste  due  to  preventabL.. 
accidents  and  occupational  diseases.    He  noted  that  a-  health; 
contented  employee  was  a  more  productive  employee^  who,  in  tun 
was  a  higher  type  of  citizen,  demanding  a  better  standard  of 
for  himself  and  family,  better  protection  for  his  children 
disease,  delinquency,  and  crime,  and  higher  forms  of 
recreation.    He  recognized  that  right  in  his  plant  he  could 
his  best  contribution  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  work 
and  that  he  had  found,  perhaps,  the  most  tangible  basid  for  cod] 
tion  between  himself  and  his  employees.    To  him  it  was  appar^ 
that  by  intensively  studying  the  health  of  his  workers  he  was 
lishing  some  splendid  new  points  of  contact  between  himself  si 
his  men. 

MASTER  AND   MAN,   THEN   AND   NOW 

Industry  must  find  a  substitute  for  the  valuable  relationship 
master  and  man  which  passed  with  the  coming  of  greater  i 
concentration.    Then  the  master  was  teacher  as  well  as  crafi 
and  to  a  large  degree  a  substitute  for  our  modem  continuati 
school,    manual   training   and    cooperative   imiversity 
course.    Master  and  mttn  worked  elbow  to  elbow.    The 
largely  molded  the  thought  and  living  of  the  man.    Then  they 
real  personality  for  each  other.    Now,  in  too  many  instances, 
pay  envelope  expresses  the  only  bond  between  the  two.    The 
was  graduated  from  his  apprenticeship,  frequently  to  set  up  a  h 
ness  of  liis  own;    now,  industrial  concentration  practically 
the  establishment  of  the  new  small  unit.    Then,  labor  took  part 
the  making  of  the  mechanism  and  conceived  the  full  purpose  of 
machine  which  he  assisted  the  master  in  building;   now,  his  irc^ 
is  more  repetitive  and  limited  to  single  parts  of  a  machine,  w1 
mechanism  he  may  not  understand. 
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TENEMENTS,   STRIKES,    LOCKOUTS 

It  was  but  natural  that  in  this  evolutionary  process  of  ind 
capital  and  lal)or  should  become  more  estranged.    They  not 
worked  farther  apart,  but  Uved  farther  apart,  for  with  ind' 
ccmccntration,  community  life  changed,  and  the  tenement 
developed.    The  difference  in  their  scale  of  living  was  more 
Industrial  discontent  was  more  readilv  l)red.    Labor  and 
organized  tlioinsehcs  to  meet  strife,  and  strikes  and  lockouts 
the  natural  outgrowth. 
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^ther  master  nor  man  can  be  held  accountable  for  these  un- 
late  conditions,  which  were  but  the  natural  consequence  of 
taial  evolution  and  the  consequent  crowding  oi  population  in 
So  engrossed  were  both  labor  and  capital  in  adjusting  ibem- 
to  the  new  conditions  that  the  estrangement  of  these  fornix 
ers  in  work  came  on  quite  unnoticed. 

DISTBUST  OF  EABLT  WELFABB  WORK 

me  years  ago  industry  began  to  recognise  its  social  obligation. 
7  the  economic  advantage  of  substituting  fine,  light,  weQ-venti- 
buildings  for  the  dark,  unsanitary  workshops  of  the  good  old 
It  was  at  about  the  same  period  that  many  abortive  attempts 
-called  welfare  work  were  started,  which  in  most  instances 
to  make  any  real  contribution  to  the  better  understanding  of 
and  capital.  This  sort  of  welfare  work  was  established  on 
r  paternalistic  lines,  was  imposed  upon  the  group  of  workers 
ut  their  desire  or  consent,  and  all  too  frequently  furnished  that 
hich  they  had  no  real  need.  This  type  of  welfare  contributed 
i  social  and  superficial  requirements  of  the  man,  and  overlooked 
mdamentals.  It  did  not  take  into  accoimt  the  basic  principle 
!Jie  workman  is  very  human,  and  that  to  get  the  best  results 
f  any  socializing  effort  you  must  first  engage  his  coSp^ration. 
nust  put  him  to  work,  so  that  he,  too,  may  use  his  creative  in- 
s  and  enjoy  with  the  employer  the  fruits  of  intelligent  codpera- 
vork.  Welfare  work  of  the  former  kind  deserved  failure  and 
il.  It  was  ''built  upon  the  sands"  and  was  all  too  frequently 
id  away  by  the  least  wave  of  discontent  among  the  workers. 
the  first  strike,  the  returning  man  found  the  doors  of  the 
I  rooms,  libraries,  and  club  rooms  closed  upon  him.  The  whole 
ure  was  weak  and  crumbled  at  the  mere  sign  of  a  storm.  Is  it 
iTonder  then  that  welfare  work  came  into  such  disrepute  with 
'orker  and  was  so  continuously  and  effectively  used  by  the 
agitator? 

BUILDERS   OF  MEN 

would  indeed  be  a  foolhardy  individual  who  should  attempt 
Brest  the  members  of  these  organizations  in  that  kind  of  welfare 
I  am  equally  sure  that  most  of  the  plants  represented  by  this 
•ence  are  already  engaged  in  some  effort  to  solve  the  great 
im  of  human  potential  in  industry.  We  are  all  groping  our 
x)ward  finding  the  right  method.    If  we  can  evolve  a  sound 
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economic  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  human-service  deptri- 
ment  in  industry,  which  day  by  day  will  pay  dividends,  which  wiD 
reduce  lost  time  for  illness  and  accidents,  reduce  labor  turnover, 
and  quicken  loyalty,  we  will  not  build  up  a  "block  house"  iHiidi 
will  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  sign  of  industrial  strife.  It  will  eseh 
day  have  served  its  purpose,  secured  a  result  worth  while  for  itself, 
and  will  automatically,  along  with  all  other  departments,  be  agun 
set  in  motion  the  moment  that  the  wheels  of  industry  begin  to 
turn. 

I  have  faith  in  big  industry.  I  believe  that  when  builders  of 
big  enterprises  sense  their  social  opportunities  they  will  also  prove 
themselves  to  be  builders  of  men.  In  time  their  widened  perspective 
will  include  an  active  interest  in  national  and  local  health  proUems, 
they  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  men,  use  their  good  offices  for  better 
housing  and  transportation  facilities.  They  will  apply  themsdvei 
to  the  great  human  problem  of  taking  much  of  the  drudgery  oat  of 
work.  With  this  new  purpose  in  life  will  come  a  recompense  lAiA 
cannot  be  valued  in  mere  dollars. 

They  will  be  instituting  the  first  intelligent  effort  toward  (he 
alleviation  of  poverty  and  the  establishment  of  social  justice.    W^ 
anthropy  and  legislative  effort  to  correct  conditions  have  faOad 
lamentably. 

BUILD   UPON   HEALTH 

The  activities  of  the  human-service  department  should  be  found^^^ 
on  intensive  health  work.    Health  is  our  most  vital  possession. 
mere  act  of  conserving  the  health  is  ennobling.    Healthy 
promote  right  thinking,  right  living,  good  habits,  and  it  is 
such  factors  that  intelligence,  stability  and  loyalty  are 
Unless  we  have  these  things,  our  employment  departments, 
with  the  labor  turnover,  our  mutual-benefit  societies  and  loan 
ciations,   our   restaurants,   our   cooperative   buying,   our 
measures,  will  meet  with  but  half  of  the  deserved  success. 

ALL-DAY   DISPENSARY 

The  point  of  approach  to  the  human  potential  had  best, 
fore,  be  through  the  industrial  dispensary.    Under  a 
physician  it  will  be  the  great  melting  pot  of  the  human 
of  men.    Here  the  virtues  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  men  wiD 
most  apparent.    Tiie  physician  will  also  be  confessor,  adviser, 
Through  him  the  employee  may  learn  that  it  pays  to  be  heali 
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»dy,  and  of  good  habits.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  preach  the 
k)ber  First"  campaign. 

An  industrial  dispensary,  with  a  dental  clinic  as  its  adjunct,  will 
vertise  itself.  It  will  come  in  daily  contact  with  five  per  cent  of 
B  force,  the  equivalent  of  the  whole  force  each  month.  To  respond 
all  the  possible  services  that  grow  out  of  these  frequent  contacts, 
will  require  one  full-time  physician  to  every  750  employees. 

The  men  will  first  use  this  department  for  their  sUght  cuts  and 
sidents;  next  they  will  begin  to  call  the  doctor's  attention  to  some 
rgical  defect  with  which  they  have  been  suffering. 

DOUBLING  WAGES 

I  recall  the  case  of  an  Italian  watchmaker  with  five  children, 
lose  complexion  was  pale  and  pasty.  He  seemed  anxious  to 
3ase  his  foreman,  but  his  work,  like  his  skin,  remained  rather  pale. 
e  had  a  bad  record  for  absence  and  lateness.  His  average  eam- 
gs  amoimted  to  $13  per  week.  Investigation  showed  that  he  had 
Jen  suffering  with  hemorrhoids  for  twenty  years  and  had  been 
peatedly  advised  against  an  operation.    He  had  enough  confidence 

the  plant  physician  to  undergo  the  operation.  As  a  result,  his 
lysical  efficiency  was  ^raised,  so  that  now  his  premium  earnings 
e  nearly  as  great  as  his  weekly  wages  formerly  were.  In  other 
>rds,  the  operation  had  practically  doubled  his  wages.  An  in- 
icient  man,  an  active  candidate  for  the  human  scrap  heap,  one 
tose  family  had  been  on  the  poverty  line  for  years,  has  been  cou- 
nted into  a  happy,  productive  citizen. 

In  an  industrial  all-day  dispensary  men  will  frequently  learn 
t  while  they  have  been  treated  for  rheumatism  on  the  outside, 
y  are  actually  suffering  from  broken  arches.  Again  and  again 
^  will  be  found  who  are  continually  taking  headache  dope  for 
daches  due  either  to  gastric  conditions  or  eye  strain.  Untold 
^bers  of  men  will  be  found  whose  working  capacity  has  been 
>>^  normal;  whom  employers  have  always  felt  more  or  less  sorry 
^nd  therefore  did  not  discharge  because  they  seemed  anxious  to 
^^  good,  but  they  never  quite  '*  reached."     Quite  a  lot  of  these 

be  found  suffering  with  chronic  intestinal  toxaemia,  while  fully 
t>^any  T\qll  be  discovered  whose  lowered  vitality  has  been  induced 
Vears  of  bad  mouth  hygiene,  abscessed  roots  and  pyorrhea.  I 
"thinking  just  now  of  such  a  man  who  had  been  treated  for  rheu- 
'J^sm  for  years  and  who  never  was  able  to  get  out  of  the  subnormal 
•^   of  workers.     A  careful  checking  up  showed  pyorrhea  of  the 
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teeth  to  be  responsible.    With  six  month's  supervision  and  car 
that  man  increased  his  earning  capacity  by  nearly  100  per  cent. 

While  speaking  of  mouth  conditions,  let  me  recall  the  case  of 
man  who  for  three  weeks  suffered  excruciating  neuralgia  of  the  fai 
and  head.  He  was  the  type  of  man  that  puts  off  going  to  a  phys 
cian  imtil  the  last  moment.  Examination  showed  that  be  had 
very  dirty  mouth,  a  number  of  snags  and  some  pyorrhea.  Xnra] 
showed  an  unerupted  cuspid  tooth  lying  horizontally,  the  presBUi 
therefrom  causing  the  pain.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the  lemov: 
of  this  tooth,  and  the  old  snags,  all  pain  disappeared.  If  the  [dai 
dentist  had  been  an  average  dentist  no  X-ray  would  have  bee 
called  for  and  the  man  would,  for  weeks,  have  lost  sleep  and  tin 
from  work,  and  have  considerably  reduced  his  vitality  and  woridx 
capacity. 

In  passing,  we  might  mention  one  other  case  where  the  man  wi 
losing  a  day  or  two  each  week  as  a  result  of  nausea,  sleepy,  dragg 
feeling,  practically  no  ambition  for  work,  and  gradual  loss  of  wei|^ 
Physical  examination  showed  nothing  unusual,  except  that  the  teet 
were  bad.  Cleaning  up  .the  mouth  and  pulling  out  the  old  anai 
was  followed  by  immediate  improvement.  The  stomach  troub 
disappeared.  In  six  weeks  he  gained  seven  pounds  and  had  a  ne 
bite  for  work. 

DIAGNOSIS   NECESSARY 

• 

The  plant  dispensary,  with  the  economic  pressure  back  of  it  t 
get  results,  will  go  farther  to  estal^lish  a  diagnosis  than  Uie  famil 
physician.  It  sees  the  financial  advantage  to  the  patient  and  t 
the  company,  to  spend  a  few  dollars  for  consultation  or  for  Xnra] 
If  the  employee  cannot  pay  for  the  consultation,  the  plant  phyada 
can  always  place  his  hands  upon  some  consultant  on  the  outsid 
who  will  do  the  work  for  nothing.  There  is  a  drive  behind  the  [dai 
physician  to  get  a  quick  result. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  physical  examinations  of  employea 
No  one  knows  how  many  cases  of  incipient  tuberculocds  are  premi 
in  his  shop  force.  There  are  any  number  of  men  whose  appetiU 
are  variable,  who  tire  easily,  but  who  have  no  cou^  or  symploai 
that  would  make  them  consult  a  ph3rsician;  are  peiiiape  merd 
irritable,  and  have  a  draggy  feeling  and  no  "pep."  Th^  attribiil 
their  weariness  to  the  job.  In  so  many  cases  of  an  early  diagnods  c 
incipient  tuberculosis,  an  enforced  rest  of  a  month  or  two  will  pu 
these  men  on  their  feet  again. 
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INDUSTRIAL  CROSSED  EYES 


The  development  of  the  human  potential  with  all  of  its  mutual 
and  economic  advantages  will  not  be  introduced  in  industry  where 
the  employer  does  not  possess  some  social  vision.    I  am  thinking 
just  now  of  one  narrow-visioned  employer  who  was  recently  inter- 
viewed by  some  one  who  was  anxious  to  gain  a  consensus  of  opinion 
as  to  the  value  of  employees'  service  departments.    The  total  human 
equation  in  this  particular  industry,  employing  some  1100  men, 
was  represented  by  a  mutual  aid  to  which  the  company  contributed 
annually  the  large  sum  of  $100  (less  than  nine  cents  per  man) !    It 
was  necessary  for  that  association  at  their  annual  picnics,  given  for 
^e  purpose  of  raising  money,  to  invite  employees  of  a  number  of 
other  smaller  concerns.    In  other  words,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  dol- 
lars raised  by  inviting  outsiders,  this  company  blindly  encouraged 
the  undermining  of  any  good  feelings  of  fellowship  that  might  have 
been  encouraged  among  its  employees  by  this  one  annual  getting- 
together.    The  same  employer  boasted  that  the  efficiency  plan  of 
wages  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  production,  returning  ten  dollars 
for  each  dollar  put  into  that  system. 

In  discussing  his  men  he  spoke  only  of  their  lack  of  loyalty  and 
*^G  lack  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  foremen.    With  an  injured 
*^  he  told  that  petitions  for  the  unionizing  of  the  employees  had 
b^^n  in  circulation  in  his  shop  for  two  weeks  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  the  foreman  before  he  discovered  that  fact.    The  result  is,  he  says, 
that   the  shop  is  fully  organized  and  the  union  has  his  company 
^^der  its  thumb.    It  seems  that  it  had  been  the  custom  of  this  com- 
P^^y  to  entertain  the  foremen  once  a  month  with  a  dinner  and  smoker, 
aiid  that  one  of  these  entertainments  was  held  the  night  before  the 
discovery  of  the  petitions.     With  stupid  satisfaction  he  said  that 
thereafter  foremen's  meetings  ceased.    It  is  not  surprising  to  note 
^  passing  that  the  labor  turnover  in  this  plant  is  305  per  month. 
This  man  who  gives  the  whole  sum  of  $100  toward  the  sole  coopera- 
tive effort  on  the  part  of  the  men  to  care  for  themselves  in  times  of 
illness  loses  $100,000  per  year  in  excessive  labor  turnover. 

K I  were  called  upon  to  make  a  diagnosis  of  that  employer,  I  would 

venture  to  say  that  he  had  an  aggravated  case  of  mental  strabismus 

or  was  mentally  cross-eyed.     He  does  not  realize  that  the  sound- 

n^ded  industrial  procession  is  passing  him.     He  does  not  know 

that  the  movement  for  the  conservation  of  the  industrial  worker 

marks  the  greatest  change  in  the  attitude  of  society  of  the  twentieth 
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century,  that  next  to  the  municipality  the  industrial  'corporation  is 
the  largest  social  unit,  that  as  such  it  partakes  of  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics and  functions  of  a  governmental  subdivision.  He  does 
not  realize  that  his  industry  is  an  example  of  one  selfishly  admin- 
istered, and  as  such  is  a  menace  to  the  peace,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness not  only  of  the  members  of  his  industrial  unit,  but  a  menace  to 
the  rest  of  the  community  members.  A  coldly  calculating,  aelfiah 
enterprise,  no  matter  how  big,  engenders  selfishness,  distrust,  envy 
and  hate  in  individuals  in  and,  about  it.  As  a  by-product  it  manu- 
factures class  feeling,  which  other  social  agencies  vainly  try  to 
counteract.  Conversely,  a  socially  organized,  profitable,  and  far- 
sighted  business  enterprise,  by  its  very 'existence,  continuously  cre- 
ating more  work  for  more  people,  is  not  only  a  great  financial  asset 
to  the  community,  but  is  of  definite  social  value  as  well.  The  first 
grows  at  the  expense  of  society  which  gave  it  life.  The  second  is 
one  of  the  taproots  of  society.  The  first  produces  the  malcontents, 
the  industrial  hobo,  the  I.  W.  W.  The  second  creates  intelligent^ 
contented  citizenship,  the  only  hope  of  a  democracy. 

THE   PHYSICIAN   IN   INDUSTRY 

To  men  who  are  attempting  to  fit  their  enterprises  to  this  latter 
classification,  to  men  who  are  seriously  at  work  solving  the  problon 
of  the  human  potential  in  industry,  permit  me  to  say  that  most  of 
them  are  overlooking  the  possibilities  for  service  that  the  sodaDy 
minded  physician  may  render  employers  and  employees.  The 
proper  place  has  not  yet  been  accorded  him.  He  has  not  been  given 
an  opportunity  to  make  one  for  himself.  It  doesn't  count  for  much 
if  surgeons  are  employed  in  a  plant  to  care  for  the  injured.  The 
surgeon  is  in  just  the  same  relation  to  a  business  and  the  employees 
as  is  the  electrical  repair  man  who  replaces  the  fuse  and  looks  after 
short-circuits.  What  is  needed  is  a  doctor,  a  combination  general 
repair  and  safety  esgineer,  to  look  after  the  human  machinery^  to 
study  stresses  and  strains  on  it,  to  give  warning  of  a  probable  break- 
down, to  advise  easing  up  on  the  load  until  the  human  mechanism 
has  been  readjusted,  to  do  the  hundred  and  one  things  that  make 
for  comfort  of  mind  and  body. 

COST  OF   ILLNESS   TO   CAPITAL  AND   LABOB 

When  wc  are  told  by  investigators  that  only,  one  industrial 
worker  in  five  in  need  of  a  physician  calls  one,  we  may  know  what 
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this  shortsightedness  in  them  is  costing  in  lost  time.    We  may  also 
know  what  great  service  the  industrial  dispensary  may  render. 

The  loss  of  wages  to  the  worker  on  account  of  preventable  illness 
nms  annually  to  the  billion-dollar  mark.  To  the  employers  the 
loss  must  surely  be  twice  that  amount  when  we  remember  what  a 
large  part  bad  health  plays  in  inefficiency,  in  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance, with  its  consequent  poverty  and  low  standard  of  living,  in  its 
frequent  shifting  from  job  to  job,  in  its  undermining  of  character 
and  stability,  in  inducing  alcoholism  ^and  other  vices.  The  man 
struggling  against  a  physical  defect  uses  up  every  ounce  of  energy 
and  loyalty  to  support  his  family.  Can  he  have  any  loyalty  left? 
Is  it  human  to  expect  it? 

Are  we  going  to  meet  this  great  medical  and  economic  question 
by  the  general  introduction  of  the  phjrsician  in  industry  or  are  we 
going  to  sit  idly  by  and  permit  the  propagandists  to  persuade  our 
legislators  that  compulsory  sickness  insurance  alone  will  assiu^  every 
worker  adequate  medical  service.  I  personally  disbeUeve  that  com- 
pulsory sickness  insurance  will  produce  that  result,  but  this  legisla- 
tion is  inevitable,  unless  industry  grasps  its  opportunity  and  shows 
society  that  it  is  willing  to  undertake  a  method  of  health  insurance 
through  its  own  dispensaries,  whose  costs  will  be  negligible  compared 
to  compulsory  sickness  insurance  and  whose  results  for  national  health 
will  be  infinitely  greater.  If  business  is  not  big  enough  to  see  the  social 
and  economic  advantage  of  some  system  of  self-imposed  compulsory 
medical  supervision  of  employees,  then  some  of  the  most  staunch 
opponents  of  compulsory  sickness  insurance  will  have  to  become  its 
active  proponents. 

The  industrial  dispensary  will  lessen  disease,  increase  the  number 
of  working  days  as  well  as  working  capacity  and  thereby  increase  the 
purchasing  power  for  adequate  medical  service  for  the  famiUes  of 
the  workers.  Medical  care  in  industry  is  not  a  charity.  It  pays  the 
best  dividends  of  any  department  in  business.  It  secures  a  new  arm 
to  the  health  department  and  makes  possible  preventive  medicine 
on  a  scale  yet  undreamed  of.  Witness  the  reduction  of  75  per  cent 
of  the  lost  time  on  account  of  illness  in  the  employees  of  the  Norton 
Company  who  use  the  medical  department.  In  attacking  directly 
such  problems  as  personal  hygiene,  bad  housing  and  Uving  condi- 
tions, alcoholism  and  venereal  disease,  it  will  make  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  national  health  and  social  welfare.  It  will  immediately 
help  cure  the  legislative  mania  with  which  the  American  people  are 
cursed. 
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Thus  in  a  feeble  way  have  I  attempted  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of 
the  contribution  which  the  physician  in  industry  may  make  toward 
increasing  the  human  potential  in  industry.  If  it  has  served  to 
awaken  your  interest  and  later  investigation,  it  will  not  have  been 
in  vain.  The  problem  is  yours.  We  should  all  be  at  work  on  its 
ultimate  solution.  Of  this  I  am  certain  —  the  industrial  health  de- 
partment can  be  made  the  great  human  laboratory  that  will  help  to 
refine  out  the  dross  and  hasten  the  day  of  industrial  betterment,  the 
ultimate  day  of  a  better  understanding. 


DISCUSSION 

R.  G.  Williams  emphasized  Dr.  Geier's  statements,  citing  The 
Norton  Grinding  Company,  which  for  a  number  of  years  had  been 
practicing  a  good  many  of  the  things  Dr.  Geier  advocated, 
company  had  an  mdustrial  health  department,  and  it  was  just 
indispensable  as  the  telephone.  They  could  prove  to  anyone  inter- 
ested that  it  was  a  dollars-and-cents  proposition.  As  an  examfde, 
soon  after  the  department  was  installed  and  the  men  were  just  get- 
ting confidence  in  the  work,  an  epidemic  of  grip  broke  out  in  the 
town.  About  half  of  the  men  who  developed  symptoms  imme- 
diately got  in  touch  with  the  plant  physician;  the  other  half  did 
not,  but  held  off  as  long  as  they  could,  and  eventually  lost  ooosid- 
erable  time.  The  men  that  used  the  hospital  lost  on  an  avenge 
19.2  less  hours  per  man  per  month  than  the  men  who  did  not. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth.  I  want  to  emphasize  one  statement  in 
this  remarkable  paper,  not  with  the  idea  that  it  is  the  most  importanti 
but  that  that  one  thought  would  warrant  the  paper  even  without 
the  rest  of  its  contents.  I  refer  to  the  conservation  of  industrial 
workers. 

We  are  very  much  interested  in  the  work  of  conservatioo  of 
industrial  workers  who  have  been  crippled  both  in  the  war  and  in 
the  industries.  It  will  probably  surprise  you  to  know  that  in  Canada 
the  number  of  cripples  who  return  from  the  war  is  not  as  great  as 
the  number  of  industrial  cripples  for  the  same  length  of  time  in 
Canada.  Statistics  showing  this  may  be  obtained  from  those  in 
charge  of  the  re^ucation  of  the  soldiers  in  Canada.  Statistics  from 
our  own  country  are  published  in  a  remarkable  book  to  be  obtained 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Vital  Statistics  of  the  State  of  California. 
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In  the  work  that  we  have  been  doing  with  the  cooperation  of 
pie  in  foreign  countries  we  have  found  a  tremendous  number  of 
?  for  crippled  soldiers  as  a  result  of  which  they  can  practically 
B  the  beginning  of  their  financial  prosperity  from  the  time  that 
Y  were  injured.  The  work  undertaken  in  finding  occupation  for 
le  industrial  cripples  has  been  successful  to  an  extent  that  has 
Q  perfectly  astounding,  and  the  same  thing  will  apply  to  place- 
it  of  reeducated  industrial  workers,  if  they  are  given  proper 
;ntion. 

The  great  need  is  for  adequate  teaching,  and  this  need  can  best 
net  now,  when  the  subject  of  the  cripple  holds  worldwide  inter- 
Inmiediately  after  the  war  began  I  went  to  Washington  to 
to  get  a  bureau  started  somewhere  that  would  take  up  the  ques- 
i  of  providing  teachers  for  crippled  soldiers,  with  the  idea  of 
ning"  them  so  that  we  could  properly  handle  the  cripples  that 

come  back  to  us.    It  takes  two  years  to  teach  anyone  to  handle 

best  methods  of  teaching  cripples  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 

nake  preparations  now. 

Mistakes  have  been  made  in  other  countries  in  the  matter  of 

ihing  crippled  soldiers,  where  they  have  often  been  taught  to 

ce  baskets,  because  the  vocation  of  basket  making  might  have 

ti  the  only  one  that  the  teacher  could  teach. 

The  cripple  must  be  taught  not  primarily  what  the  untrained 

iher  wants  to  teach,  but  what  he  needs  to  learn.     He  must  be  pro- 

2d  with  an  occupation  that  develops  him  mentally  and  physi- 

y,  and  that  satisfies  his  desire  to  do  "a  man's  job." 

It  is  the  duty  of  this  Society  to  see  that  the  training  for  efficient 

jhers  is  provided  not  only  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  but  also 

:he  industries.    The  teachers  must  know  how  to  prepare  the 

pies  to  go  back  into  our  shops  and  offices  —  must  be  able  to 

lish  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge. 

Then,  when  the  need  for  reeducating  war  cripples  is  over,  they 

turn  their  energies  to  the  cripples  of  the  industries,  to  whom 

Geier  has  so  eloquently  called  our  attention. 


No.  1600 

lEPORT      OF      COMMITTEE      ON      RECOM- 
MENDED PRACTICE   FOR  STANDARD- 
IZATION  OF   FILTERS 

To  THE  Council  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers: 

Your  committee,  appointed  to  make  recommendations  as  to  how 
rate  (he  capacity  of  mechanical  filters,  desires  to  submit  the  following 
tport: 

MUNICIPAL  VS.    INDUSTRIAL  FIELD 

2  The  field  of  mechanical  filtration  may  be  arbitrarily  yet 
^finitely  divided  into  two  parts:  One,  the  purification  of  drinking 
ater  or  water  for  domestic  supply,  and  the  other  the  purification  of 
ater  for  other  purposes,  such  as  industrial  uses. 

MUNICIPAL   PRACTICE   SUBSTANTLALLY  UNIFORM 

3  On  account  of  its  importance  and  the  large  expenditure  in- 
)lved,  especially  in  connection  with  municipal  plants,  much  time 
id  study  have  been  given  to  all  features  of  the  filtration  of  water  for 
)mestic  use.  A  large  amount  of  data  gathered  through  laboratory 
sts,  and  experience  covering  long  periods  in  the  practical  operation 

municipal  plants,  have  brought  into  quite  uniform  adoption  by  all 
igineers  engaged  in  such  work  the  use  of  a  rate  of  filtration  of  2  gal. 
?r  min.  per  sq.  ft.  of  filtering  area  for  domestic  supply. 

DEPARTURES    FROM    NORMAL   MUNICIPAL   RATE   PERMISSIBLE 

4  While  stating  as  a  matter  of  information  that  siich  a  rate  is 
pplicable  in  the  great  majority  of  such  cases,  your  committee  does 
ot  feel  warranted  in  setting  forth  this  rate  as  one  to  be  adopted  for 
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all  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  installation  of  a  municipal  filtra- 
tion plant  usually  is  done,  and  always  should  be  done,  under  the 
advice  and  supervision  of  a  competent  filtration  engineer  engaged  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  rate  of  filtration  as  well  as  other  points  of  oon- 
struction  and  operation  should  be  left  to  his  judgment,  based  upon 
the  local  conditions  that  may  exist.  For  this  reason,  your  com- 
mittee feels  that  it  is  advisable  and  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  your  instructions  to  refer  herein  chiefly  to  the  filtration  of 
water  for  other  than  municipal  purposes. 

VARIOUS   VIEWS   CANVASSED 

5  Your  committee  in  considering  this  subject  has  sou^t  infor- 
mation and  assistance  from  many  sources,  and  we  desire  herewith  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  us  by 
those  thus  called  upon  for  data  or  comment. 

GRAVITY   vs.    PRESSURE   FILTERS 

6  It  may  be  well  here,  in  view  of  the  misunderstanding  that 
seems  to  exist  to  some  extent,  to  make  some  reference  to  the  two 
different  types  of  mechanical  filters  known  as  the  gravity  type  and 
the  pressure  type.  With  both  types,  purification  is  aceompliahed  by 
passing  the  water  through  a  filtering  bed,  which  in  practically  all 
cases  is  sand,  and  the  purification  is  dependent  upon  the  property  or 
power  of  the  bed  of  sand  to  remove  suspended  impurities  from  the 
water  passing  through.  This  property  is  one  inherent  in  the  filter 
l)ed  itself  and  while  it  will  be  affected  by  the  rate  at  which  the  water 
passes,  it  is  not  altered  by  the  incidental  fact  of  the  water  being  or  not 
being  under  more  than  atmospheric  pressure.  While,  with  additioiial 
pressure  available,  more  water  can  l^  forced  through  a  pressure  filter 
than  a  gravity  filter  of  given  size,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  princi- 
ples or  methods  employed  that  warranto  a  higher  rat^  of  filtration 
with  such  filters  than  is  acceptable  for  open  or  gravity  filters  when 
similar  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

EXPERIENCE   LEADING   TO   STANDARDIZATION 

7  From  the  information  gathered  it  was  made  apparent  that 
experience  has  already  brought  about  a  substantial  unanimity  of 
opinion  and  practice  on  the  part  of  all  those  who,  as  engineeni 
chemists  or  manufacturers,  are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the 
field  of  mechanical  filtration  as  to  the  Hmits  within  which  permiflsiUe 
ratios  of  filtration  nmst  fall.    A  very  definite  rate  has  become  estab- 
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lished  in  connection  with  municipal  work,  and  indeed  if  there  had 
been  an3rthing  like  the  publicity  in  connection  with  filtratiqp  of  water 
for  other  purposes  that  has  obtained  in  connection  with  gravity  filters 
such  as  are  installed  for  municipal  work,  it  is  probable  that  there 
would  have  been  no  occasion  for  such  investigation  and  report  as 
this  conunittee  has  been  called  upon  to  make. 

TENDENCY  TO   OVERRATING 

8  While  our  investigation  has  made  the  above  situation  apparent, 
it  has  also  developed  the  fact  that  there  have  been  many  filters  in- 
stalled in  which  the  rate  of  filtration  per  unit  of  area  is  beyond,  and 
sometimes  far  beyond,  that  at  which  good  results  can  be  expected  or 
required.  In  some  cases  this  has  been  due  to  the  specifications  under 
which  the  filters  were  installed,  and  in  others,  to' what  must  be  called 
an  overrating  of  the  capacity  of  filters  on  the  part  of  manufacturers. 
It  is  easily  possible  to  force  or  pass  through  a  filter  of  given  dimensions 
much  more  water  than  it  will  properly  filter,  and  in  view  of  this  it 
must  be  expected  that  there  will  be  more  or  less  yielding  on  the  part 
of  manufacturers  placed  under  competitive  conditions  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  overrate  their  filters. 

NEED   FOR   DEFINITE,   REASONABLE   SPECIFICATIONS   ON   CAPACITY 

9  This  condition  emphasizes  the  need  and  value  of  a  pronounce- 
ment on  this  subject  by  some  such  body  as  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  which  will  serve  for  the  information  and 
guidance  of  those  who,  while  having  occasional  need  to  specify  or  use 
mechanical  filters,  do  not  have  opportunity  to  keep  fully  informed 
of  conditions  in  that  field.  It  is,  therefore,  hoped  that  this  report 
and  its  recommendations  will  be  of  real  value  to  engineers  by  placing 
before  them  information  as  to  what  is  now  the  best  opinion  and  prac- 
tice, and  thus  enabling  them  to  protect  their  own  work  and  their 
clients'  interests.  To  this  end  your  committee  most  heartily  and 
urgently  recommends  that  when  specifying  filters  there  be  included 
not  merely  the  amount  of  water  to  be  filtered  per  unit  of  time,  but 
also  specifications  as  to  the  rate  of  filtration  per  unit  of  area,  or  else 
the  area  or  dimensions  of  the  filter  bed.  Specifications  thus  written 
will  insure  fair  competition  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

IDENTITY   IN. GENERAL  DESIGN 

10  The  same  general  design  and  the  same  principle  of  operation 
are  followed  by  all  the  leading  manufacturers  of  mechanical  filters. 
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the  filtration  being  downward  through  a  bed  of  sand  superimposed 
upon  layers  of  gravel,  the  filters  being  washed  by  a  reverse  flow  of 
water.  Competition  in  construction  is,  therefore,  limited  to  the 
excellence  of  materials  and  workmanship,  to  the  perfecting  of  details 
and  to  adaptations  for  convenience  in  accordance  with  good  filtration- 
engineering  practice.  While  this  affords  abundant  opportunity  for 
conscientious  care  and  requires  familiarity  with  the  history  of  filtra- 
tion and  thorough  knowledge  and  observance  of  the  results  of  experi- 
ments and  tests,  it  does  not  allow  any  application  of  ingenuity  to 
change  fundamental  requirements  that  are  dependent  upon  natural 
laws. 

UNNECESSARY  TO   STANDARDIZE   CONSTRUCTION  DETAILS 

11  Your  committee  feels  that  if  would  be  unwise,  at  least  at 
this  time,  to. attempt  to  standardize  details  of  construction,  there 
being  a  wide  range  in  this  field  for  individual  preference  or  conven- 
ience, but  there  may  well  be  established  a  standard  in  regard  to  the 
rate  of  filtration,  since  the  object  thereby  sought  is  not  mere  uni- 
formity but  compliance  with  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  so  that  the  possible  benefits  of  filtration  will  be  actually  and 
fully  realized.  It  would  thus  seem  to  be  self-evident,  even  if  it  were 
not  fully  established  by  experiment  and  experience,  that  the  capacity 
of  any  filter  is  dependent  upon  and  determined  by  two  factors: 

a  The  permissible  rate  per  unit  of  area  at  which  the  water  can 

be  passed  to  insure  the  desired  results 
b  The  effective  area  of  the  filter  bed. 

AGREEMENT  AMONG   LEADING   FILTER  MANUFACTURERS 

12  It  was  made  evident  by  the  data  gathered  that  there  is  a 
unity  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge  at  what 
rate  water  may  l^  passed  per  square  foot  of  filter  area  to  secure  de- 
sired purification,  and  that  there  is  a  close  agreement  in  the  practice 
of  all  the  leading  filter  manufacturers  in  rating  the  capacity  of  a  filter. 

•  FORM   OF   EXPRESSING   CAPACITY 

13  For  convenience,  we  have  expressed  the  rate  of  filtration  in 
terms  of-  gallons  per  square  foot  of  superficial  filter-bed  area  per 
minute,  thus  combining  units  of  quantity,  area  and  time  in  a  way  to 
make  easy  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  water  any  given  filtering 
unit  will  properly  handle  or  to  estimate  the  area  of  filter-bed  surface 
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that  will  be  required  for  a  given  supply.  The  filtering  area  should  be 
computed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  filter  bed,  as  the  latter  lies 
during  normal  filtering  operation,  and  no  attention  should  be  paid  to 
a  greater  cross-sectional  area  such  as  is  sometimes  found  in  horizontal 
cylindrical  filters. 

.  CARE   AS   TO   MAXIMUM    DEMAND 

14  In  deciding  upon  the  size  of  filters  to  be  installed  in  any  in- 
stance very  careful  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  maximum 
flow  that  will  be  required  at  any  time,  and  ample  capacity  provided. 
Where  the  demand  is  irregular,  the  maximum  requirement  is  much 
greater  than  the  average  or  minimum  consumption,  and  either  ade- 
quate storage  for  filtered  water  should  be  provided  or  the  rated  capac- 
ity of  the  filter  made  equal  to  the  maximum  demand.  All  filters  are 
capable  of  passing  more  than  their  rated  capacity,  but  beyond 
certain  fairly  narrow  limits  this  is  always  at  the  expense  of  the  quality 
of  the  filtered  water,  unless  more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  efli- 
ciently  coagulating  the  unfiltered  water.  As  already  intimated,  the 
persistent  use  of  moderately  high  rates  above  the  normal  and  the 
occasional  use  of  excessively  high  rates  should  be  discouraged,  if  not 
prohibited. 

DEPTH   OF    FILTER   BED 

15  While  in  a  sense  consideration  of  the  filter  bed  may  not  be 
included  within  the  instructions  given  your  committee,  we  feel  that 
some  remarks  in  this  connection  will  be  of  value,  especially  as  there 
seems  to  be  an  opinion  in  some  quarters  that  the  use  of  a  thicker  filter 
bed  or  special  methods  or  appliances  for  washing,  or  similar  features, 
make  higher  rates  of  filtration  permissible.  In  regard  to  such  points, 
we  would  say,  that  while  of  course  there  is  a  minimum  thickness  of 
filter  bed  that  must  always  be  maintained  for  safety,  better  results 
do  not  follow  increased  depth.  In  fact,  an  excessive  depth  of  sand 
bed  is  in  some  instances  objectionable,  as  it  may  interfere  with  proper 
washing.  We  find  that  the  minimum  thickness  of  filter  bed  should 
be  27  in.,  of  which  at  least  18  in.  should  be  sand  or  similar  fine  ma- 
terial. A  filter  bed  thickness  of  33  in.,  of  which  at  least  24  in.  is  sand 
or  similar  fine  material  of  suitable  size  and  grade,  is  recommended. 

INFLUENCE   OF    FILTER   WASHING 

16  While  efficient  washing  of  the  filter  bed  must  *be  provided  for 
and  while  the  use  of  special  means  or  appliances,  such  as  stirrers,  air 
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agitation  or  other  means  of  breaking  up  the  filter  bed,  inay  be  of 
value  in  some  cases  as  means  of  securing  economy  in  time  or  of  water 
consumed  in  washing  the  filter  bed,  the  direct  effect  of  such  means  is 
limited  to  that  secured  during  the  washing  process  and  such  effect 
has  no  influence  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  permissible  rate  of  filtra- 
tion, which  is  dependent  upon  and  limited  by  properties  inherent 
in  the  filter  bed  itself.  • 

NORMAL   FILTERING  MATERIAL 

17  The  most  desirable  filter  medium  is  a  granular  substance  of  a 
hard,  non-porous,  insoluble  character,  with  grains  substantially  uni- 
form in  size  and  shape,  the  exact  size  and  uniformity  of  the  partides 
being  open  to  some  variation  depending  upon  local  conditions.  If 
properly  washed,  such  a  filter  bed  will  remain  in  efficient  working 
condition  for  several  years. 

SPECIAL   FILTERING   MATERIAL 

18  Bone  charcoal  or  other  porous  material  is  sometimes  of  aid 
in  the  removal  of  iron,  color,  tastes  or  odors.  But  if  they  are  used  it 
must  be  recognized  that  growths  of  bacteria  in  the  effluent  are  very 
likely  to  occur,  although  there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  such 
growths  include  disease-producing  germs.  These  porous  media  may 
be  used  in  single  or  double  filtration,  as  noted  in  Pars.  20  to  23, 
inclusive. 

RECOMMENDED   RATE  QF   FILTRATION 

19  The  permissible  rate  of  filtration  in  any  instance  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  water  to  be  filtered  and  the  purpose  for 
which  the  water  is  used.  If  the  water  is  for  domestic  purposes, 
whether  the  filters  are  installed  in  a  municipal  plant  or  otherwise,  the 
rate  of  filtration  should  not  exceed  that  which  has  been  adopted  for 
such  service  by  universal  consent  of  filtration  engineers.  We  there- 
fore  recommend  that: 

a  Whenever  the  water  is  to  be  used  for  domestic  purposes  or 
to  secure  full  bacterial  purification,  the  capacity  shall  be 
based  upon  a  rate  of  filtration  not  to  exceed  2  gal.  per  min. 
per  sq.  ft.  of  filtering  area  and  a  coagulant  must  be  used. 

b  Where  a  lesser  degree  of  purification  is  required,  dther  be- 
cause the  water  is  not  to  be  used  for  domestic  consump- 
tion or  because  the  water  to  be  filtered  is  already  suffi- 
ciently free  from  bacteria,  or  where  the  filtered 
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to  be  effectively  sterilized^  a  higher  rate  of  filtration  may 
be  used,  but  not  to  exceed  3  gal.  per  sq.  ft.  per  min. 

DOUBLE   FILTRATION   IN   SPECIAL   CASES 

20  Your  committee  finds  that  there  is  a  limited  use  made  of 
louble  filtration;  that  is,  the  water  is  passed  through  two  filters 
)laced  in  tandem.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  those  consulted  and 
he  recommendation  of  your  committee  is  that  when  both  filters  are 
illed  with  the  same  mediimi  this  is  not  the  best  practice,  but  that 
)etter  results  will  be  obtained  from  the  same  filters  operated  in  paral- 
el,  if  they  are  properly  constructed,  owing  to  the  slower  rate  of 
iltration. 

21  Double  or  tandem  filtration  may,  however,  be  used  to  ad- 
•rantage  under  some  special  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  where 
Jie  filter  medium  in  the  second  filter  is  of  a  very  close  texture,  so  as 
;o  secure  the  very  highest  quality  of  filtered  water  by  removing  fine 
suspended  matters  that  may  pass  through  an  ordinary  filter  bed. 

22  Double  filtration  may  also  be  of  advantage  where  the  use  of  a 
loagulant  is  not  desired  or  where  it  is  intended  to  remove  iron,  color, 
>dor  or  taste.  In  such  cases  sand  can  be  used  in  the  first  filter  and 
)one  charcoal  or  similar  porous  mediimi  in  the  second.  Such  prac- 
ice,  however,  should  be  limited  to  cases  where  an  increase  in  the 
lumbers  of  harmless  water  bacteria,  such  as  frequently  occurs  in  the 
fHuent  of  a  porous  filter  medium,  is  not  objectionable. 

23  If  double  filtration  is  employed,  the  rate  of  filtration  should 
ot  exceed  the  rate  for  single  filtration,  unless  warranted  by  the  re- 
iilts  of  experiments  or  upon  the  advice  of  a  competent  filtration 
ngineer. 

STERILIZATION 

24  In  earlier  years  it  was  frequently  the  custom  to  sterilize  filter 
>eds  with  steam,  but  it  was  found  that  the  benefit  of  this  treatment 
vas  temporary,  and  it  frequently  resulted  in  the  growth  of  water 
bacteria  within  the  filter.  At  present,  sterilization  is  normally  and 
preferably  secured  in  the  filtered  water  through  the  aid  of  Uquid 
chlorine,  hypochlorite  of  lime,  or  ultra-violet  rays.  When  properly 
ipplied,  such  treatment  will  destroy  all  objectionable  bacteria. 

PREP^ARATORY   TREATMENT 

25  While  this  report  deals  essentially  with  filters  themselves,  it 
s  proper  to  point  out  that  mechanical  filters,  with  the  rapid  rate  of 
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filtration  employed,  cannot  be  expected  to  accompliah  the  bat 
obtainable  results  without  the  securing  of  proper  coagulation;  and 
if  the  raw  water  is  very  turbid,  then  preliminary  sedimentation  also 
must  be  considered. 

26  In  closing  this  report  the  committee  desires  to  expresB  its 
deep  loss  in  the  death  on  August  7,  1915,  of  J.  C.  W.  Greth,  Mem. 
Am.Soc.M.E.,  one  of  the  original  members,  and  also  its  appreciation 
of  his  aid  in  collecting  data  on  the  practical  state  of  the  art  and  of  his 
judicially  expressed  opinion  as  to  the  basis  of  this  report. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


George  W.  Fuixer, 

Chairman^     ] 

James  C.  Boyd 
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MEETINGS  SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER 

MEETINGS  OF  SECTIONS 

NEW  ORLEANS,   SEPTEMBER  7 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Notes  on  Shipbuilding,  F.  J.  French. 

PROVIDENCE,   SEPTEMBER   18 

Illustrated  talk  by  Prof.  J.  Ansel  Brooks  on  his  trip  to  Honolulu. 

ST.   LOUIS,    SEPTEMBER  21 

Address  by  Judge  Thomas  L.  Anderson  on  Patriotism,  with  in- 
formal talks  by  R.  L.  RadcUflfe,  John  Hunter,  L.  Gustafson,  H.  R. 
Setz  and  G.  R.  Wadleigh. 

HARTFORD,   SEPTEMBER  28 

Hartford  Branch  organized.  OflScers  elected;  B.  M.  W.  Hanson, 
Chairman,  Hiram  P.  Maxim,  Vice-Chairman,  S.  F.  Jeter,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  M.  D.  Church,  Chairman  Membership  and  Aquaintance- 
ship  Committee,  and  C.  L.  Grohmann,  W.  H.  Honiss,  C.  D.  Rice, 
A.  D.  Risteen,  and  C.  H.  Veeder,  members  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Addresses  by  President  Hollis,  Past-President  Jacobus, 
Secretary  Rice,  Ernest  Hartford,  F.  R.  Low,  P.  B.  Morgan  and 
H.  B.  Sargent. 

MILWAUKEE,    OCTOBER   3 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Manufacture  of  a  9.2-in.  High-Explosive 
Howitzer  Shell,  Chester  A.  Lucas. 

BUFFALO,    OCTOBER    10 

Paper:  The  Internal-Combustion  Engine  and  the  War,  George 
W.  Dunham. 

PROVIDENCE,    OCTOBER    10 

Subject:  The  Gasoline  Engine,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Aero- 
nautics, Prof.  Dean  A.  Fales. 
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BOSTON,  OCTOBER  11 

Lieutenant  Morize  spoke  on  The  Differences  in  Modem  War- 
fare Methods  and  Those  in  Vogue  in  the  Past.    Major  Cole,  Com- 
mandant at  M.  I.  T.,  gave  a  talk  along  the  same  lines. 

NEW  YORK,   OCTOBER    16 

Address:   The  Evolution  of  Manhattan  from  an  Indian  Villagie 
to  a  Great  Metropolis,  Dr.  T.  Kennard  Thomson. 

PHILADELPHIA,   OCTOBER    16 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia.    Address: 
The  War's  tJffect  on  Merchant  Shipbuilding,  Homer  L.  Ferguson. 

PROVIDENCE,   OCTOBER    16 

Illustrated  Lecture:    The  Army  Cantonment  at  Ayer,  Mass., 
F.  A.  Barbour. 

ST.   LOUIS,   OCTOBER    16 

Dinner  and  reception  at  the  Missouri  Athletic  Club,  with  Presi- 
dent Hollis  as  the  guest  of  honor. 

SAN   FRANCISCO,   OCTOBER    16 

Illustrated  Lecture:    The  Tunnels  of  San  Francisco,   M.   M. 

O'Shaughnessy. 

BUFFALO,   OCTOBER    17 

Illustrated  talk  on  Scientific  Research  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees. 

CINCINNATI,   OCTOBER    18 

Address:   The  Research  Laboratory  Applied  to  Industry,  F.  O. 

Clements. 

ST.   LOUIS,    OCTOBER   22 

Joint  meeting  with  the  National  Conmiittee  on  Sections.     Dlus- 
trated  I^ecture:  The  Development  and  Operation  of  a  Laige  Power 

Station,  John  Hunter. 

LOS  ANGELES,   OCTOBER  23 

Meeting  with  the  Joint  Technical  Societies,  President  Hollis  And 
Dr.  George  E.  Hale  giving  addresses. 
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BUFFALO,   OCTOBER  24 

Paper:  Problems  in  Crankshaft  Design,  Otto  M.  Burkhardt. 
Published  in  The  Journal,  March  1918. 

DETROIT,   OCTOBER   25 

Dinner  and  smoker  held,  with  the  National  Committee  on  Sec- 
tions as  guests.  Discussion  on  Problems  of  Shop  Management  by 
Prof.  Walter  Rautenstrauch  and  D.  Robert  Yamall. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,   OCTOBER  25 

Joint  meeting  with  the  local  branches  of  the  national  engineering 
societies,  with  addresses  by  President  Hollis,  Prof.  Harris  J.  Ryan, 
Prof.  C.  D.  Marks,  Prof.  A.  C.  Lawson  and  Dr.  L.  H.  Duschak,  on 
the  general  subject  of  The  Relation  of  Engineering  to  the  War. 

BUFFALO,   OCTOBER  31 

Paper:  Industrial  Production,  William  M.  Dollar. 

ATLANTA,   NOVEMBER  6 

Address:  Aviation  with  Relation  to  the  War,  Prof.  J.  S.  Coon. 

BALTIMORE,    NOVEMBER   7 

Papers:  Evaporators,  William  L.  De  Baufre;  Considerations  in 
Municipal  Ownership,  Prof.  A.  G.  Christie. 

INDIANAPOLIS,    NOVEMBER   7 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Canada  at  War,  L.  O.  Armstrong,  followed 
!)y  Captain  Brown,  of  the  Canadian  Engineers,  who  told  of  his  ex- 
periences in  the  trenches,  and  Captain  Reeves,  U.  S.  A.,  who  spoke 
on  the  quaUfications  required  by  men  for  the  Aviation  Service. 

PROVIDENCE,    NOVEMBER   9 

Paper:  Handling  and  Moving  of  Material,  Chester  T.  Morey. 

ST.    LOUIS,    NOVEMBER   9 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies  of  St. 
Louis  in  a  farewell  dinner  to  John  Hunter,  who  had  been  called  into 
Government  service. 

ERIE,    NOVEMBER    13 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers^  Society  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Illustrated  Lecture:  Pulverized  Coal  and  Its  Future,  H.  G. 
Bamhurst. 
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NEW  YORK,   NOVEMBER    13 

Paper:  Concrete  Piling,  Maxwell  W.  Upson. 

PROVIDENCE,   NOVEMBER   13 

Paper:  Some  Steels  Used  in  Machine  Construction,  Chester  B. 
Sadler. 

CONNECTICUT,    NOVEMBER    14 

Initial  meeting  at  New  Haven  with  two  sessions.  Afternoon 
session :  Paper  on  The  Problem  of  Coal  Conservation  by  Prof.  L.  P. 
Breckenridge,  with  discussions  by  Professors  Seward,  Perry  and 
Barker  and  Messrs.  R.  J.  S.  Pigott,  A.  J.  German  and  T.  W.  Russell, 
Fuel  Administrator  for  Connecticut. 

Evening  Session:  Paper:  Fuel  Conservation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  0.  P.  Hood.  Discussion  by  Profs.  E.  fl,  Lockwood  and  L.  P. 
Breckenridge,  and  Messrs.  C.  H.  Bromley  and  F.  O.  Wells.  Address 
by  President  Hollis. 

MILWAUKEE,   NOVEMBER    14 

Illustrated  Lecture:  The  Design  and  Application  of  Magnetic 
Clutches,  B.  E.  Femow. 

BUFFALO,   NOVEMBER    16 

Illustrated  Lecture:  The  Modern  Cylindrical  Grinding  Machine, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Norton. 

CHICAGO,   NOVEMBER    16 

Address:  C^antonment  Construction,  Major  Peter  Junkerefeld. 
President  Hollis  spoke  on  the  Engineer's  Task  in  the  Present  War. 

PROVIDENCE,   NOVEMBER  20 

Illustrated  talk  on  the  Machining  of  a  9.2-in.  High-Elxplosive 
Shell,  by  Chester  L.  Lucas. 

BUFFALO,  NOVEMBER  21 

Subject:  Electricity  on  the  Barge  Canal,  L.  H.  Hart. 

WORCESTER,    NOVEMBER   22 

Subject:    Fuel  Conservation.    Discussion  by  President   HoUis 

and  Prof.  L.  P.  Breckenridge. 
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BOSTON,   NOVEMBER  23 

« 

Address:  Recent  Development  of  the  American  Marine  Industry, 
H.  G.  Smith,  followed  by  a  talk  on  the  Rapid  Building  of  the  Squan- 
turn  Plant  for  the  Construction  of  Submarine  Destroyers,  by  E.  H. 
Ewertz.    Address  by  President  Hollis. 

ST.   LOUIS,   NOVEMBER  23 

Address:  American,  English  and  French  Relations,  Past  and 
Present,  Prof.  C.  S.  Boucher. 

LOS  ANGELES,   NOVEMBER   24 

Automobile  trip  to  the  Mount  Wilson  Solar  Observatory,  where 
the  new  100-in.  telescope  nearing  completion  was  inspected. 

PHILADELPHIA,   NOVEMBER  27 

Paper:    Manufacturing  in  Relation  to  Banking,  Research  and 
Management,  Prof.  Walter  Rautenstrauch. 

PROVIDENCE,   DECEMBER  5 

Subject:  Foundation  Work  in  Providence. 

BUFFALO,   DECEMBER  6 

Illustrated  Lecture:  Aeroplanes,  Uncle  Sam's  Infant  Industry, 
G.  Douglass  Wardrop. 

MINNESOTA,    DECEMBER   7 

Joint  meeting  with  the  A.I.E.E.  and  several  other  technical 
societies.  Lecture:  Wartime  Work  of  the  United  States  Signal 
Corps  in  Aviation  and  Electrical  Communication,  L.  D.  Wildman. 

PHILADELPHIA,   DECEMBER    ll 

Paper:  Offensive  Against  the  Submarine,  Joseph  A.  Steinmetz. 
Published  in  The  Journal,  March  1918. 

PROVIDENCE,    DECEMBER    10,    11    AND    12 

Papers:  Fire  Hazards  of  Celluloid,  Frederick  J.  Hoxie;  Engineer- 
ing of  Silent-Chain  Drives,  J.  S.  White;  Boiler  Efficiencies,  George  F. 
Wheaton. 

BUFFALO,    DECEMBER    12 

Address:  Industrial  Housing,  W.  Foslergen. 
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ERIE,   DECEMBER   14 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  P^nnqrl- 
vania.    Address:  Industrial  Management,  Prof.  Dexter  S.  KinlMlL 

BALTIMORE,   DECEMBER   19 

Paper:  Microstructure  and  the  Physical  Properties  of  MeUb, 
Dr.  D.  J.  McAdams,  Jr.,  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  MechAnial 
Problems  of  the  Fertilizer  Industry,  by  Samuel  P.  Whiteside. 

BUFFALO,   DECEMBER   19 

Paper:  The  Evolution  of  the  Scale,  H.  O.  Hem. 

ST.   LOUIS,   DECEMBER    19 

Joint  meeting  with  the  Associated  Engineering  Societies  (rf  St 
Louis.  Paper:  Power-Plant  Installation  by  By-Product  Coke-Oven 
Plants,  George  B.  Evans. 

BIRMINGHAM,   DECEMBER  20 

•  Fuel  Conservation  discussed  by  F.  G.  Cutler  and  J.  W.  Moore. 
Talk  on  the  Handling  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  Actual  Wai&R, 
by  H.  B.  Hess,  of  the  United  States  Medical  Corps.  Lecture  on  the 
Use  of  Graphite  as  a  Boiler-Scale  Preventive,  by  Samuel  Stewart 

CONNECTICUT,   MERIDEN   BRANCH,   DECEMBER  21 

Short  papers  on  the  Need  for  Accurate  Data  in  EIngineering 
Organizations  by  J.  L.  Hutchinson  and  Charles  N.  Flagg* 

PROVIDENCE,   DECEMBER  21 

Pa|)er:  From  the  Coal  Pile  to  the  Lamp,  Jesse  E.  Gray. 


THE  ANNUAL   MEETING 

Some  of  the  general  meetings  of  the  Society  have  excdied  in  tk 
number  of  members  and  guests  in  attendance,  some  in  the  notaUe 
speakers  and  papers,  some  in  the  activity  of  the  discuasions,  soma  in 
the  timeliness  of  the  topics  on  the  program,  some  in  the  distinguidMd 
receptions  held  by  the  Society  and  some  in  the  signal  advanooB  in 
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the  Society's  policies;  but  the  thirty-eighth  Annual  Meeting,  held 
in  the  Engineering  Societies  Building  from  December  4  to  7,  1917, 
will  go  down  in  the  annals  of  the' Society  as  having  excelled  in  all  of 
these,  as  well  as  having  been  an  occasion  especially  distinguished  by 
the  patriotic  nature  of  its  proceedings. 

At  the  opening  session  on  Tuesday  evening  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Faft,  ex-President  of  the  United  States,  addressed  the  Society  on 
The  Nation's  Call  to  The  Professional  Man.  Honorary  Member- 
jhip  was  conferred  at  this  time  on  Major-General  George  W.  Goethals. 

On  Wednesday  began  the  professional  sessions  of  the  meeting, 
starting  with  an  all-day  war  session  at  which  a  series  of  remarkable 
iddresses  on  the  great  engineering  problems  of  the  war  was  given. 
President  Hollis  opened  this  session  with  his  address  on  Universal 
Public  Service  in  Peace  and  War. 

Several  of  the  sessions  throughout  the  convention  were  inspired 
)y  the  conditions  brought  about  by  the  nation's  entrance  into  the 
var.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Gage  Committee,  on  Tuesday  after- 
loon,  was  of  this  character,  having  as  it  did  many  delegates  in 
kttendance  representing  departments  of  the  Government,  gage  man- 
ifacturers,  manufacturers  of  munitions  in  this  country  and  Canada, 
he  Canadian  Munitions  Board,  etc.  This  phase  of  the  Society's 
vork  had  its  inception  at  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1917,  when  a  reso- 
ution  was  adopted  calling  upon  the  Council  to  appoint  a  Committee 
o  cooperate  with  the  Government  in  laying  a  foundation  for  the 
mormons  munitions-manufacturing  program.  In  order  to  secure 
;oncerted  action,  the  Society  gave  an  informal  dinner  to  a  number 
)f  Government  officials  and  members  of  the  Council  of  National 
defense,  following  which  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
;age  certification  and  standardization.  < 

Later,  cooperation  was  secured  with  the  Society  of  Automotive 
ilngineers,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  most  effective 
.rrangement  would  be  for  standards  of  measurement,  master  gages, 
eference  gages,  inspection  gages,  etc.,  to  be  certified  under  the  direc- 
ion  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  At  the  public  hearing  there  was  a 
eneral  discussion  of  this  subject  and  resolutions  were  passed  asking 
hat  gages  used  upon  Government  contracts  should  be  certified  by 
he  Bureau  of  Standards. 

One  session  under  the  direction  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Machine 
hop  Practice  was  devoted  to  the  question  of  inspection,  with  par- 
cular  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  Another  session 
ealt  with  new  problems  of  management  incident  to  the  war. 
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At  the  Business  Meeting,  President  Hollis  delivered  an  address 
which  dealt  with  the  activities  of  the  Society  for  1917  and  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  report.  Following  it  was  the  presentation  by  Mr. 
W.  M.  McFarland  of  a  bust  of  Rear-Admiral  Isherwood  to  the 
Society. 

Besides  these  distinctly  war  sessions  there  were  technical  sessions 
of  the  usual  high  order  of  merit  dealing  with  power-plant,  textile, 
industrial  safety  and  general  topics. 

On  Friday  was  held  the  public  hearing  of  the  Power  Test  Com- 
mittee, attended  by  official  representatives  from  various  AnginflAring 
societies,  college  laboratories,  governmental  departments,  railroads 
and  manufacturing  firms. 

The  entertainment  features  of  the  convention  began  with  a 
reception  by  the  Society  to  the  President  and  President-elect  on 
Tuesday  evening  after  the  opening  session.  A  ''get-together''  meet- 
ing for  the  members  followed  by  a  smoker  was  held  on  Wednesday 
night,  when  Past-President  John  R.  Freeman  held  the  interest  of  the 
audience  by  a  diverting  and  enlightening  accoimt  of  his  trip  to  the 
Orient  the  preceding  winter.  On  Thursday  evening  Dr.  John  A. 
Brashear  gave  his  remarkably  fine  lecture  on  the  Science  of  the 
Beautiful  in  Commonplace  Things.  There  was  also  a  ladies'  recq;>- 
tion  and  tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Four  tripe  were  also 
arranged  for  by  the  Excursion  Committee. 

On  Friday  evening  the  alumni  of  the  following  colleges  held  re- 
unions and  many  enjoyed  what  has  come  to  be  an  annual  event: 
Cornell  University,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  Purdue 
University,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute. 

The  total  registration  was  1965,  of  which  1115  were  members  and 
850  guests,  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  "i^^tiftnal 
character  of  the  Society,  however,  was  quite  as  strongly  emphaaiied 
by  the  delegates  present  from  the  various  Local  Sections  of  the 
Society,  of  which  19  had  representatives  in  attendance.  Important 
features  of  the  meeting  were  a  Sections  session,  a  Sections  luncheon 
and  a  Sections  conference. 

The  convention  was  in  charge  of  the  ('ommittee  on  Meetings, 
Robert  H.  Fcrnald,  ('hairman;  and  the  entertainment  in  chaige  of 
the  New  York  Section  Committee,  J.  H.  NorriSi  Chainnan.    Thi 
President's  reception  was  under  the  direction  of  the  House  Conmiit 
tee,  Frederick  A.  SchefQer,  Chairman.    Mrs.  William  H.  Boehm  Wf 
Chairman  of  the  Ladies'  Reception  Committee. 
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PROGRAM 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  December  4 
Public  Hearing  cm  Gages. 

Tveeday  Bvening,  December  4 

OPBNINO  SB88I0N  ' 

Address  by  ,ihe  Hon.  William  H.  TW  on  Teb  Nation's  Call  to  thb  Pro- 
msBioNAL.  Man.  Conferring  of  Honorary  Membership  upon  Biajor-General 
George  W.  Goethak.  Report  of  tellers  <A  deotion  <^  officers  and  introduction 
of  the  President-elect. 

Reception  by  the  Society  to  the  President,  President-elect,  ladies,  members 
and  guests. 

Wedneeday  Momii^gt  December  6 

THE  BEBYICB  OF  THB  BNGINBSB  TO  THB  PUBLIC  IN  THIBB  OF 

CBI8B8   (kBTNOTE  SBSSION) 

Univebsal  Public  Ssbvicb  in  Pbacb  and  War,  Dr.  Ira  N.  HoUis. 
Thb  Enginbbbing  Socibties  in  thb  National  Dbfbnsb,  Gano  Dunn. 
SPBdAL  Education  in  Timb  of  War,  Dr.  Charles  S.  Howe. 
Enqinbbbing  Rbsearch,  C.  E.  Skinner. 
Thb  AoBicuiyruRAL  Pboblbm,  L.  H.  Bailey. 
Thb  Fuel  Problem,  Prof.  L.  P.  Breckenridge. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  December  6 
CONTINUATION  OF  KEYNOTE  SESSION 

Motor  Transportation,  William  P.  Kennedy. 
Army  Transportation,  Major  L.  B.  Moody. 
The  Aircraft  Problem,  Prof.  W.  F.  Durand. 

The  Solution  of  the  Cantonment  Construction  Problem,  Leonard 
Metcalf. 

POWER-PLANT  SESSION 

Preventable  Waste  of  Coal  in  the  United  States,  David  Moffat  Myers. 
A  Commercial  Analysis  of  the  Small-Turbine  Situation,  W.  J.  A. 
London. 

Bagasse  as  a  Source  of  Fuel,  E.  C.  Freeland. 

The  Cooling  op  Water  for  Power-Plant  Purposes,  C.  C.  Thomas. 

The  Steam  Motor  in  the  Automotive  Field,  E.  T.  Adams. 

general  session 

The  Transfer  op  Heat  Between  a  Flowing  Gas  and  a  Containing 
Flue,  Lawford  H.  Fry. 
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A  Study  of  Surface  Resistance  with  Glass  as  the  TRANSMiasioii 
Medium,  H.  R.  Hammond  and  C.  W.  Holmberg.    (Awarded  Student  Priie,  1917.) 
Apparatus  for  Cooling,  Drying  aito  Purifying  Air,  W.  J.  Baldwin. 
Recent  Developments  in  Balancing  Apparatus,  N.  W.  Akimoff. 
Plotting  Blower-Test  Curves,  A.  H.  Anderson. 
Cross-Current    Predeterminations    from    Crank-Effort    Diagbamb, 

Louis  lUmcr. 

.  INDUSTRIAL-SAFETY  SESSION 

Tentative  Draft  of  a  Proposed  Code  of  Safety  Standabdb  for  Ele- 
vators. 

Tentative  Draft  of  a  Proposed  Code  of  Safety  Standabdb  fob  Wood- 
working-Machine Guards. 

RECEPTION  AND  TEA 
Given  by  the  Ladies'  Committee  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society. 


Wednesday  Evening,  December  6 
Get-together  meeting  for  members,  followed  by  a  smoker. 

Thursday  Morning,  December  6 
BUSINESS  MEETING 

Address  by  President  Ira  N.  HoUis  on  the  Activities  of  the  Socirt  fob 
1017;  reports  of  the  Standing  Conmiittecb;  amendments  to  the  Conatitutioa 
and  By-Laws;  award  of  Student  Prize;  reports  of  Professional  CommitteeB. 

Presentation  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  W.  M.  McFarland  tA  a  bust  of  Rcar> 
Admiral  B.  F.  Isherwood. 

LOCAL-SECTIONS  SESSION 

Held  under  the  direction  of  the  Sections  Committee  for  a  discuflrion  of  tlw 
work  of  the  Sections  and  of  Society  affairs  by  representatives  of  22  Sectioiis  of 
the  Society. 

GENERAL  SESSION 


An  Account  of  the  Engineering  Work  of  E.  D.  Leavitt,  F.  W. 

An  Exact  Volume  Regulator  for  Blast-Furnace  EInqines,  L.  C.  Loewen- 

stein. 

EXPENRF^  AND  CoSTS,  II.  L.  Gsntt. 

By-Produc^t  Coke  and  Coking  Operations,  C.  J.  Ranuburg  and  F.  W. 

S|M»rr,  Jr. 

The  Submarine,  C.  H.  Bedell. 

(Combined  Stresses,  A.  Lewis  Jenkins. 

The  Trumble  Refining  Procfisb,  N.  W.  Thompson. 

LUNCHEON 

Addn^its  on  The  Relation  of  Industrial  Managsmbiit  to 
by  Prof.  Dexter  S.  Kimball. 
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Thwaday  Afternoon,  Ddcember  6 
MACHINB-BHOP  SESSION 

Topical  DiscuflBion  on  the  subject  of  Inspection,  with  the  following  intro- 
ductcnry  discussions: 

The  Logic  of  iNSPBcnoN,  A.  L.  De  Leeuw. 

The  Relation  op  Inspection  to  Product,  F.  A.  Waldron. 

General  Principles  op  GovBRNMBNt  Inspection  and  Relations  Be- 
tween Inspectors  and  Manufacturers,  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn. 

TJOXTIUB  SESSION 

LABORrTuRNOYBR  RECORDS  AND  THE  Labor  PROBLEM,  Richaid  B.  Gregg. 
Accident  Prevention  in  the  Textile  Industrt,  David  S.  Beyer. 
The  Moisture  Content  of  Textiles  and  Some  op  Its  Effects,  William 
D.  Hartshome.  • 

Tkunday  Bvemng,  December  6 

LSCTUBB  AND  ANNUAL  BBUNION 

The  Scibngb  op  the  Beautiful  in  Commonplace  THmoB,  Dr.  John  A. 
Brashear.    Followed  by  the  annual  reunion  and  dance. 

Friday  M&ndng,  December  7 
ICANAOEHENT  SESSION 

TojHcal  Discussion  on  the  £mplo3rment  oi  Women  in  the  Skilled  Indus* 
tries,  with  introductory  addresses  as  follows: 

The  Woman  Worker,  John  W.  Upp.  ♦ 

Influence  of  Environment  on  the  Woman  Worker,  C.  B.  Lord. 

The  Engineer,  the  Cripple  and  the  New  Education,  Frank  B.  Gilbreth 
and  L.  M.  Gilbreth. 

POWEB-TBST  HEABING 

Public  Hearing  by  the  Power-Test  Committee.  (Continued  in  the  after* 
noon.) 

Friday  Evening^  December  7 

College  reimions. 

Convocation  of  the  four  national  engineering  societies  to  welcome  the  Amen* 
<;an  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  to  the  Engineering  Societies  Building. 


[E  SERVICE  OF  THE  ENGINEER 
TO   THE    PUBLIC    IN   TIMES 

OF   CRISES 

No.  1602a 

[VERSAL  PUBLIC   SERVICE  IN  PEACE 

AND   WAR 

Bt  Ira  N.  Holus,  Worcester,  Mass. 
President  of  the  Society 

I  profession  has  long  been  classed  as  one  concerned  only 
kvith  the  application  of  science.  It  covers  a  very  wide  range, 
ig,  on  the  one  hand,  from  invention  aixd  construction  that 
the  whole  history  of  this  race,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  little 
that  add  only  to  convenience  and  comfort  in  our  daily  lives, 
x^rtation,  for  instance,  in  opening  to  every  nation  the  prod- 
f  all  others,  and  in  permitting  the  ready  ebb  and  flow  of 
has  had  a  profound  influence  upon  industry  and  upon  the 
outlook  of  men.  Our  thoughts  have  sprung  beyond  national 
•s.  This  war  is  a  temporary  setback,  but  we  shall  come  out  of 
iger  than  ever  for  human  brotherhood. 

the  changes  that  are  coming  the  engineer  can  no  longer  dwell 
his  technical  shell  and  he  must  prepare  himself  to  become  a 
of  the  world  upon  whose  shoulders  great  economic  and  social 
is  are  placed.     He  must  study  history,  the  science  of  govern- 
and  the  problems  of  labor,  that  he  may  grow  to  the  maximum 
possibihties.     His  training  has  fitted  him  for  anything,  pro- 
he  does  not  stop  all  the  humanities  after  leaving  college. 
Drk  will  be  better  done  for  conscientious  performance  of  civic 
and,  if  thereby  he  is  drawn  away  from  technicalities,  his 
ion  will  have  justified  itself.     At  this  time  there  is  nothing 
mportant  to  him  than  a  clarification  of  his  thoughts  on  govern- 

«ented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American  Society 
CHANiCAL  Engineers,  in  lieu  of  the  customary  Presidential  Address. 
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ment  and  public  service.  He  cannot  afford  to  remain  outside  the 
life  of  the  nation,  and  he  must  exert  himself  to  do  and  to  know. 
For  that  reason  it  is  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  Meetings 
Committee  to  set  apart  this  day  for  pubUc  questions.  The  first 
thing  in  any  discussion  is  a  courageous  look  into  our  shortoomings 
as  a  nation.  We  have  the  faults  of  youth,  not  because  our  form  of 
government  is  inferior,  but  because  it  is  superior.  We  impose  only 
as  much  government  on  the  individual  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
hold  society  together. 

The  great  difference  between  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers 
lies  in  the  attitude  of  the  individual  toward  the  state.  Two  con- 
ceptions arc  found  in  modem  times;  one  springing  out  of  Rous- 
seau's revolutionary  doctrine  that  government  is  derived  from  thfr 
consent  of  the  governed,  and  the  other  from  the  ancient  divini 
right,  under  which  the  governed  derive  their  privileges  from  tiu 
consent  of  a  ruling  class,  or  of  a  crowned  head. 

In  the  first  case  society  regulates  itself  and  the  state  is  wholli 
a  possession  of  individual  citizens.    In  the  second  case  society  L 
regulated  by  those  set  above,  and  the  individual  belongs  entirely  t- 
thc  state,  in  whose  service  anything  may  become  justified, 
two  ideas  lead  to  characteristic  failure  when  carried  to  exti 
as,  for  instance,  in  a  democracy,  liberty  unchecked  by  public  opinic^ 
is  likely  to  become  license,  and  freedom  may  mean  simply  the  poi 
to  do  as  the  individual  pleases,  without  reference  to  the 
welfare;   equality  would  be  nothing  but  a  dead  level  of 
under  this  theory  that  would  render  democracy  the  most  oppressL 
socialism.     In  an  autocracy,  the  individual,  as  the  property  of 
state,  may  l)ecome  a  murderer,  a  liar,  a  thief,  and  the  lowest  of 
spirators  without  loss  of  station,  provided  his  deviltry  is  commiti 
at  the  behest  of  the  ruling  ix)wer.    Secret  diplomacy  against 
well-being  of  other  states  will  always  flourish  under  a 
autocracy. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  you  have  the  destruction  of  iDdiviJi***' 
conscience  as  related  to  the  state;  in  the  other,  the  complete 
down  of  national  morality  in  relation  to  the  world.    We  have 
two  extremes  at  the  present  time  side  by  side  in  Europe: 
with  the  unbridled  license  of  the  ruling  classes  to  do  evil,  that 
good  may  spring  from  it,  and  Russia  with  a  complete  collapse 
state  morality  in  tlie  hands  of  ignorant  socialism. 
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TRAINING   FOR  PUBLIC   OFFICE 

Extremes  in  government  are  always  wrong,  and  wise  men  have 
iied  for  ages  how  to  check  that  tendency.  It  is  perhaps  the 
3t  important  problem  that  we  have  in  our  own  country,  where 
ry  individual  can  express  his  views  freely  without  fear  of  being 
isted  for  adverse  criticism  against  a  dynasty.  Every  public 
3er  is  a  public  possession,  and  can  be  dissected  without  any 
drance  on  the  part  of  the  law.  This  impUes  for  success  in  govem- 
at  a  self-control  that  comes  only  with  training,  and  the  American 
pie  may  well  pause  to  think  more  seriously  about  training  for 
)lic  office  and  for  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  We  have  had  very 
3e  views  on  this  subject  ever  since  the  formation  of  the  Republic. 
yone  may  be  put  into  any  office  on  the  principle  that  American 
nmon  sense  will  somehow  muddle  through.  Hence  this  subject  is 
re  than  timely.  It  is  the  psychological  moment  when  all  people, 
ecially  the  engineers,  should  strike  a  good  blow  toward  the 
cation  of  men  and  women  for  service  under  the  state,  and  for 
t  kind  of  self-control  and  sacrifice  that  produces  efficiency  in  a 
Jblic. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  whole  subject  is  of  vastly  greater  import- 
5  at  this  session  of  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers 
L  any  technical  or  professional  paper  could  possibly  be.  While 
i^le  invention  may  often  change  the  whole  course  of  human 
i'^,  the  freedom  of  man  for  his  own  development  is  so  depend- 
pDon  his  training,  or  education,  that  we  as  engineers  ought  now 
^K'Ti  our  minds  entirely  away  from  technicalities  of  science  to  the 
^:inental  rules  upon  which  all  society  must  be  based.  We  are 
x:is  first  and  engineers  afterrv^ard,  and  while  we  know*  that  the 
^t^als  of  civilization  have  only^kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
^x-ofession,  we  know  also  that  the  spiritual  side  of  man's  nature 
i^velopment  of  the  geologic  ages.    Short  periods  of  history  dis- 

relatively  little  change.  During  nineteen  hundred  years  of 
'  material  growth,  humanity  as  a  whole  has  not  taken  a  single 
t^oward  the  realization  of  human  brotherhood,  except,  perhaps, 
^^  surrender  of  legal  ownership  in  slaves.  The  mechanic  who 
-^  for  us  lives  in  a  style  that  a  monarch  of  the  middle  ages  might 

envied.  A  traveler  four  thousand  years  ago  coming  out  from 
^t  would  have  written  a  hook  about  his  adventures  in  crossing 
l^ittle  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  in  ancient  times  the 
^Ti  Sea.  But  we  moderns  have  many  in  America  who  consider 
ixney  around  the  world  only  an  event  worthy  of  an  evening's 
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conversation  with  a  few  friends.  Through  engineering  we  know  the 
world  and  every  comer  of  it  as  our  grandfathers  could  not  have 
known  it.  We  know  how  nation  has  come  to  be  dependent  upon 
nation.  Yet  ethically  we  are  still  as  blind  as  the  money  changers 
who  were  driven  from  the  temple  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  we  are  fighting 
the  most  horrible  war  in  all  history. 

THE   engineer's  TASK   IN   WAR 

Every  war  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  the  history  of  the  race, 
and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  trace  the  causes.  In  our  Spanish  War 
the  inmiediate  cause,  or  the  immediate  event,  that  brought  about 
the  war  was  the  sinking  of  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor  under 
circumstances  that  seemed  to  put  the  responsibility  on  the  Span- 
iards. The  real  basis  of  the  war  dated  back  for  generationB,  and 
was  only  the  result  of  many  struggles  against  the  autocratic  power 
of  a  nation  exploiting  American  colonies  for  its  own  benefit,  without 
any  reference  to  the  good  of  those  who  were  exploited.  This  war 
too  is  the  result  of  great  forces  that  seem  always  to  have  existed. 
It  is  made  more  horrible  by  the  inventions  that  began  with  James 
Watt's  improvement  of  the  steam  engine  into  a  workable  machine. 
While  it  is  not  caused  by  the  work  of  the  engineer,  it  is  essentially 
an  engineer's  war,  in  the  respect  that  it  uses  all  of  his  talent  toward 
making  the  war  more  terrible.  It  is  the  culmination  of  the  century 
of  invention  that  followed  Watt,  and  represents  a  struggle  between 
those  who  have  deliberately  conspired  to  make  use  of  all  human 
resources  and  invention  for  securing  dominion  over  the  world,  and 
those  who  believe  that  man  advances  in  true  happiness  under  indi- 
vidual freedom  far  better  than  under  the  direction  of  autocracy. 

It  is  our  task  as  engineers  to  assist  in  making  the  world  safe 
against  the  forces  that  we  have  unloosened,  so  that  the  century  may 
not  close  with  a  total  failure  of  the  civilization  of  Christian  races.  It 
is  we  who  have  developed  the  applications  of  science,  and  it  is  we 
who  are  using  it  to  destroy  one  another,  forced  into  the  strugi^e  by 
the  rulers  of  a  nation  that  knows  no  right  except  might,  and  no 
mercy  except  that  which  is  taught  them  by  the  sword.  Our  great 
problem  will  be,  not  how  to  develop  further,  but  how  to  tame  what 
we  have.  Unless  some  conscience  is  aroused  that  science  is  not  to 
be  used  against  man,  but  for  him,  then  it  will  never  be  safe  for  this 
world.  It  will  always  be  an  oxplasive  ready  to  go  ofiF  and  destroy. 
The  poisoning  of  wells  is  nothing  Ix^side  the  reversal  of  preventive 
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medicine  into  a  destructive  agency.  Every  practical  invention  can 
be  turned  into  evil  for  destroying  the  white  races  in  favor  of  the 
yellow  or  black  men,  who  have  no  science. 

THE   BEST  TRAINING  AN   EDUCATED   CONSCIENCE 

We  as  engineers  must  take  our  share  in  quickening  the  con- 
science of  the  American  people  toward  the  danger  of  unUmited, 
unchecked  forces,  and  in  preaching  night  and  day  the  importance  of 
an  educated  conscience.  That  is, "after  all,  the  most  effective  train- 
ing for  public  service,  and  the  best  antidote  against  the  unholy  ad- 
vance of  scientific  brutality. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  James  Watt  should  have  been  prevented 
from  practising  a  trade  that  he  had  learned  in  London  by  the  trade 
guilds  of  Glasgow.  The  potent  influence  over  his  Ufe  and  over 
human  history  sprang  out  of  his  having  been  driven  to  take  refuge 
in  a  university  as  mathematical  instrument  maker,  where  he  was 
called  upon  to  do  all  kinds  of  odd  jobs  in  connection  with  a  physical 
laboratory.  By  a  strange  irony  he  improved  the  steam  engine  and 
thereby  let  loose  the  forces  of  labor  saving  against  the  trade  unions, 
thus  creating  problems  infinitely  more  diflScult  than  anything  con- 
nected with  labor  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

In  what  respect  is  democracy  to  be  preferred  to  an  autocracy 
which  safeguards  the  material  welfare  of  its  citizens  and  provides 
through  state  regulation  for  their  comfort?  That  question  is  an 
important  one  before  the  American  people,  and  we  should  study  it 
in  order  to  understand  and  buttress  our  own  institutions.  Our  edu- 
cation has  taught  us  that  there  is  only  one  answer,  and  we  beUeve 
that  science  is  safe  only  in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

Efficiency  has  come  to  mean  something  new  to  us,  and  by  it  we 
can  make  an  adequate  comparison  between  the  two  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  we  must  take  efficiency  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word.  It  is  nothing  to  mankind  if  by  reducing  the  labor 
required  to  produce  the  necessities  of  life,  it  simply  enables  a  country 
to  support  a  larger  population.  The  thing  worth  while  is  righteous- 
ness and  satisfaction  in  our  lives,  not  a  larger  number  of  human 
beings  on  this  planet.  One  can  express  but  Uttle  sympathy  with 
certain  exaggerated  notions  about  race  suicide.  There  is  no  such 
thing.  There  is  an  ebb  and  flow  and  a  divine  law  under  which 
some  famiUes  gradually  die  out  and  others  come  up  to  the  great 
places  of  the  world.     Race  suicide,  if  it  existed,  would  be  found  in 
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unsanitary  conditions  of  life  and  in  the  recklessness  by  which  children 
are  often  bom  into  the  world. 

The  best  definition  of  efficiency,  if  it  is  to  be  used  as  a  measures 
of  civilization,  has  an  ethical  as  well  as  a  material  sense.  Gennany^ 
has  undoubtedly  made  an  enormous  advance  in  material  wealth  anA 
in  the  applications  of  science.  Her  ruling  classes  have  also  provide(3 
for  the  welfare  of  the  masses,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  nation  , 
It  is  the  concession  that  they  had  to  make  in  order  to  keep  a  lai^^ 
population  contented  with  their  lot.  That  is  their  share  in  the  gov*- 
emment.  But  Germany  is  not  efficient  in  the  best  sense  <rf  tlk^ 
word.  Her  scholars  and  her  statesmen  have  betrayed  her.  Qm^ 
has  only  to  read  the  paper  signed  by  a  number  of  professors  to  reac^l] 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  too  much  professor  in  Germany  and  too 
little  humanity.  The  world  has  been  hypnotized  up  to  within  a 
very  recent  period  by  (lermany's  own  claim  of  preeminence,  and  tlu 
shock  of  this  war's  disclosure  is  as  much  a  sense  of  disappointment 
as  it  is  a  revulsion  against  the  professors'  claims. 

SOME   WOEFUL  GERMAN  WEAKNESSES 

(lermaiiy  is  not  efficient  in  her  relations  with  other  nations. 
She  is  not  evert  efficient  in  her  spy  system,  for  her  spies  are  but 
children  in  the  hands  of  Americans.  Germany  is  not  even  eflkient 
in  her  science  and  literature.  She  is  woefully  behind  the  En^ish 
and  the  French,  except  in  those  applications  that  bring  wealth  tad 
power. 

In  some  article  President  Eliot  has  well  stated  what  he  eilb 
'*the  precious  lesson  of  the  war."  "Toward  every  kind  of  natiowl 
efficiency,  discipline  is  good  and  cooperation  is  good;  but  for  the 
highest  efficiency,  both  should  1x5  consented  to  in  liberty."  We  tw 
now  going  to  prove  this  with  the  blood  of  our  sons,  and  unta** 
succeed  against  Prussia  our  constitution  will  be  subject  to  naodilto' 
tion,  and  we  must  begin  again,  like  Sisyphus,  to  roll  the  rock  up  tta 
hill  in  the  hope  that  next  time  it  will  not  sUp  away  from  ub  to  iw 
back. 

A  power  of  initiative  in  a  fn^e  government  and  a  power  of  in*" 
tiative  of  its  citizens  are  certain,  in  the  long  run,  to  triumidi  ov*  • 
national  organization  created  by  a  few  who  have  carefully  diioe^ 
the  thoughts  of  the  masses.  If  we  put  Kaiser  Wilhelm  akm^^ 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  see  in  his  royal  person  only  a  belated  buh*" 
rian  come  hack  out  of  a  shuddering  past  to  destroy  all  that  humssiV 
has  gained  in  the  fight  against  slavery.    We  know  that  the  bflort^ 
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fcan  beats  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  and  that  only  the 
rum  beats  for  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Not  one  word  that  Lin- 
Dln  has  uttered  is  false  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  Scarcely  one 
ling  of  the  Kaiser's  might  not  have  been  said  by  a  heathen  king, 
'he  whole  Christian  reUgion  is  based  on  the  right  of  the  individual 
D  a' life  of  his  own,  subject  to  a  true  adjustment  to  the  Almighty's 
iws.  Democracy  is  a  final  form  of  government.  It  may  have  its 
lilures,  and  if  it  fails  now  it  will  come  again  and  again  until  the 
^hole  earth  is  freed  from  privilege  by  birth  and  the  rule  of  a  few. 

WHAT  AMERICANS  ALSO   LACK 

All  preparation  for  pubhc  service  must  be  based  upon  a  founda- 
ion  of  good  citizenship  in  our  whole  country,  if  our  officials  are  to 
*rve  well  in  this  repubhc.  A  human  pyramid  can  be 'formed  only 
ith  strong  men  at  the  bottom,  and  no  first-rate  pubUc  service  can 
ver  be  built  up  on  a  flabby,  careless  attitude  toward  civic  duties, 
jnerica  is  young  yet.  It  is  like  a  boy  who  has  grown  far  too  rapidly, 
>ose-jointed  and  tall,  with  unUmited  possibilities  after  his  frame 
lall  have  been  knit  into  a  solid  mass.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
ight  years  is  not  enough  to  bring  a  nation  to  its  majority,  especially 
ae  made  up  of  such  diverse  elements  as  ours,  the  dumping  ground 
■  all  the  world  for  the  oppressed  and  the  poor. 

Our  neighborhood  and  our  international  ideals  are  sound.  They 
re  found  in  the  Bible.  At  the  same  time  we  lack  cohesion  and 
ublic  conscience  in  relation  to  our  own  Government.  Every  indi- 
idual  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  pubUc  service,  and  the  first 
ling  he  must  acquire,  whether  he  be  native  born  or  immigrant,  is 
ublic  conscience.  In  some  way  the  ordinary  citizen  too  often 
rgues  that  because  this  is  a  government  by  the  people  and  for  the 
eople  the  state  owes  him  something.  In  that  respect  our  patriot- 
m  is  in  part  a  sham,  and  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove  it. 
.  considerable  fraction  of  the  annual  appropriation  in  Congress  is 
le  result  of  a  trade  among  localities,  each  of  which  wants  something 
ut  of  the  general  treasury.  The  pension  bills  have  been  only  too 
ften  a  sop  for  voters,  and  capital  and  labor  have  already  shown 
s  more  than  once  how  little  they  care  for  the  great  mass  of  people 
rhom  they  class  as  the  public.  In  the  lynching  of  criminals,  and 
Dmetimes  of  innocent  people,  we  find  nothing  but  a  total  disregard 
or  the  good  name  of  the  state.  These  are  our  failures  and  we  must 
;et  rid  of  them,  in  order  that  the  beauty  of  democracy  may  not  be 
lidden  beneath  its  excrescences.     In  the  matter  of  pubhc  conscience 
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we  need  a  religious  revival,  and  the  churches  ought  to  take  a  Bhare  ii 
this.    It  is  their  task,  as  well  as  ours,  to  lift  this  side  of  our  natioiial 
life. 

ELEMENTS  OF  AMERICAN   CITIZENSHIP 

The  first  demand  of  our  republic  is,  then,  an  educated  piiUi^ 
conscience.  No  man  should  expect  more  from  his  country  than  h^ 
is  wilUng  to  give  it.  Those  who  whine  about  injustice  in  moderts. 
society  are  usually  getting  about  what  they  deserve. 

The  second  demand  on  every  citizen  should  be  a  knowledge  oC 
our  institutions  and  the  method  of  government.    It  goes  withoiL'tt 
saying  that  the  p]nglish  language  is  an  absolutely  essential  foundik^— 
tion  for  this.    Most  failures  in  citizenship  proceed  from  ignorani 
and  carelessness  rather  than  from  viciousness.    The  normal 
can  is  right-minded  and  is  morally  upright  but  slack  in  his 
bilities  to  tha  public.    The  moonshiner  in  the  Cumberlands 
whiskey  because  he  neither  knows  his  relation  to  the  body  poliUSje 
nor  the  evil  effects  of  drink.    His  whole  conception  of  goverameiKst 
makes  it  somctliing  separate  and  apart  from  himself,  an  attitude  ^ 
mind  that,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  breaks  down  all  gi»^- 
emment  and  ends  in  the  ghastly  travesty  set  up  by  the  ig&on^ait 
peasants  and  workingmcn  of  Russia  under  the  corrupting  influec^ee 
of  the  Gennans  and  of  money.    The  first  thing  to  learn  is  tk^at 
freedom  does  not  mean  emancipation  from  all  responsibility  to 
It  means  the  self-control  that  permits  reasonable  surrender  to 
needs  of  all  men.     War  has  given  America  the  dim  vision  of  a 
freedom.     In  .the  fall  of  1914  no  one  would  have  thought  it  in 
way  akin  to  our  Civil  War,  and  yet  we  see  it  now  in  its  true 
tive  as  the  great  struggle  for  freedom,  as  the  struggle  for  the  u^mioD 
of  all  nations,  so  that  war  may  nev^er  come  again.    Yet  we  must 
no  illusions.    Rousseiiu's  doctrine,  that  man  is  bom  free,  is 
unless  the  word  ^'  free ''  is  defined  in  some  better  sense  than  thftt  n 
the  dictionary.    Men  are  never  free.    From  the  cradle  to  the  gnm 
they  have  to  yield,  and  every  individual  lacks  freedom  in  just  ib 
proportion  in  wliich  he  has  to  learn  to  live  with  other  peoide.    Bb 
must  think  of  the  wishes  and  the  interests  of  others.    When  he  Im 
learned  how  to  surrender  himself  and  has  learned  obedience  to  tbe 
law,  then  he  is  truly  free.    Freedom  is  no  more  a  natural  inheritlM 
than  flying  or  riding  a  bicycle,  but  it  must  be  learned  if  it  is  to  be 
of  any  value  in  a  republic.    It  demands  training,  hard  daadplifl^ 
self-sacrifire  in  daily  life,  especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  •!• 
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hosen  to  transact  the  great  business  of  the  nation  and  to  lead  in 
he  maintenance  of  our  democratic  government. 

Another  much  misimderstood  word  is  "  equality."  In  its  distorted 
3nse,  it  has  encouraged  that  fatal  kind  of  socialism  that  would  permit 

0  individual  to  stand  out  from  his  fellows  in  mental  or  material 
ossessions,  and  it  would  eventually  kill  any  form  of  government; 
)r  a  nation  grows  great  only  on  its  inequaUties,  if  they  be  not  the 
ype  that  set  up  false  standards  and  destroy  the  soul.  The  true 
pplication  of  the  word  is  found  in  opportunity.  We  are  equal, 
nd  we  ought  to  be  equal  as  to  the  opportunity  "to  make  ourselves 
lentally  and  morally  superior.  We  glory  in  the  greatness  and  su- 
eriority  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  in  that  equality  of  opportunity 
bat  permitted  him  to  go  from  a  log  cabin  to  the  White  House. 
>ur  most  important  lesson,  then,  in  connection  with  American 
istitutions,  is  the  meaning 'of  the  two  words  "free"  and  "equal." 
)nly  when  every  man,  woman  and  child  understands  them  will 
emocracy  be  safe. 

I  venture  to  state  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  in  the 
Jnited  States  know  anything  about  the  growth  of  the  Constitution 
r  the  reason  for  adopting  the  articles  fixing  a  definite  relation  be- 
ween  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  functions.  The  Supreme 
/ourt  has  been  called  the  greatest  instrument  for  free  government 

1  the  world.  Why?  The  most  powerful  element  of  citizenship  is 
Dund  in  the  answer  to  that  question.  It  involves  obedience  to  law, 
espect  for  judicial  decisions,  and  the  supremacy  of  reason  over 
►rute  force.  How  many  of  our  citizens  grasp  the  significance  of  this 
[1  the  training  for  public  as  well  as  private  virtue?  It  is  second  only 
o  conscience  in  the  making  of  good  citizens  and  an  atmosphere  in 
v^hich  the  public  can  be  properly  served.  The  two,  conscience  and 
ivic  education,  create  the  kind  of  patriotism  that  would  lead  a  man 
o  refuse  a  public  office  for  which  he  had  no  training.  Such  a  thing 
LS  a  cabinet  officer's  resigning  because  he  turned  put  to  be  a  misfit 
s  unheard  of,  either  because  we  have  not  learned  what  a  misfit  is, 
)r  because  our  people  have  not  been  taught  what  to  give  of  them- 
selves and  what  to  demand  in  Washington. 

The  third  element  of  citizenship  is  found  in  true  history,  not 
ihat  garble  of  victories  in  war  calculated  to  fill  the  breast  with  false 
Dride  that  cannot  see  over  an  imaginary  wall  surroimding  county, 
jtate,  or  nation.  Germany  is  a  victim  of  exaggerated  ego  because 
ler  historians  and  writers  have  totally  misrepresented  the  place  of 
the  German  in  modem  life.     God  has  not  selected  any  nation  for 
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the  dominion  of  the  world.  His  laws  undoubtedly  have  established 
ideals  that  dominate  humanity,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  surren- 
dering to  some  brutal  ruling  class  'domination  over  men.  Bad  his- 
tory, then,  may  promote  bad  citizenship.  The  history  of  our  Revo- 
lutionary War  usually  emphasizes  Bunker  Hill  and  Yorktown  at 
the  expense  of  a  proper  perspective  of  the  tremendous  strug^ 
against  autocracy  and  the  divine  right  of  kings  culminating  in  the 
French  Revolution.  We  were  fighting  against  George  III  and  his 
Germans  from  1776  to  1783,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
probably  had  mor^  friends  than  enemies  in  England.  The  outcome 
of  the  Revolution  was  in  the  interest  of  democracy  for  thQ  entire 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  war  is  the 
final  blow  to  the  old  system  or  not.  We  might  paraphrase  Lincoln's 
words  by  saying  that  the  world  cannot  longer  exist  half  democracy 
and  half  autocracy.  We  must  smash  the  autocracy  in  order  that 
the  world  at  large  may  recover  a  conscience  and  nations  may  hold  a 
true  and  wholesome  relation  to  one  another.  This  is  why  histoiy 
should  be  more  carefully  written  and  better  taught  in  our  schools. 

A  fourth  element  toward  the  foundation  for  public  virtue  in 
office  is  the  education  of  foreigners  in  true  Americanism.  There 
are  millions  Who  must  be  turned  into  the  kind  of  dtiaens  found  in 
the  old  colonics,  the  men  who  laid  the  successful  and  enduring 
foundation  for  free  government.  Could  the  American  ConstitutioQ 
be  written  now?  Have  we  the  pubUc  men  capable  of  striking  off 
such  a  document?  I  believe  we  have,  and  that  many  of  them  have 
been  created  out  of  the  children  of  foreigners.  Through  our  woifc- 
shops  and  our  schools,  and  through  associations,  we  should  teadi 
ideals  of  citizenship.  This  is  more  important  than  importing  into 
the  United  States  great  examples  of  art  in  P^urope.  The  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great  set  up  in  front  of  the  War  College  in  Washing- 
ton is  not  a  good  example  of  citizenship.  His  system  has  ended 
in  teaching  good  men  that  brutality  is  better  in  the  will  to  force 
their  Kvltur  upon  other  men  than  gentleness  and  love,  and  his 
work  must  all  be  undone  if  our  conception  of  human  freedom  is  to 
be  extended  over  the  whole  earth.  The  perpetuation  of  German  or 
other  foreign  societies  in  America  is  unthinkable,  and  we  ou^it  to 
break  that  down  in  one  way  or  another.  Usually  the  peaceful  ediH 
cation  of  children  in  our  publicf  schools  is  the  best  method  of  pnh 
ceeding.  But  we  have  not  done  enough  by  other  methods.  Tlieie 
should  be  a  great  organization  within  the  United  States  for  Ameri- 
canism, and  it  ought  to  be  used  to  counteract  all  other  influence  hj 
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public  speaking  and  by  a  more  effective  propaganda  than  the  Ger- 
mans can  ever  again  set  up  in  America.  This  is  the  melting  pot,  and 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  sure  that,  when  the  whole  mass  is  fused,  it 
remains  an  American  democracy  firm  in  its  convictions  and  in  its 
demands  on  public  service. 

WHAT   IS  PUBLIC   SERVICE? 

What  is  public  service?  Almost  everything  we  do  that  brings 
us  into  contact  with  our  fellow-man  is  pubUc,  and  we  are  likely  to 
be  too  narrow  in  our  definition. 

Our  relation  to  the  government  may  roughly  be  divided  under 
four  heads: 

1  The  civil  routine  or  conduct  of  business  in  government 

2  Civil  research  and  publicity  for  the  benefit  of  citizens 

3  MiUtary  training  in  peace 

4  •  Military  training'  in  war. 

THE   CIVIL  ROUTINE  OR  CONDUCT  OP  BUSINESS   IN   GOVERNMENT 

This  necessarily  includes  everything  relating  to  the  adminis- 
tration, Congress  and  the  judiciary.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
appreciation  our  people  have  of  Government  business.  No  firm  or 
corporation  could  exist  under  the  present  S3rstem  in  every  depart- 
ment at  Washington.  In  many  cases  the  appointments,  even  when 
based  on  civil-service  examinations,  have  not  sufficient  reference 
to  the  work  to  be  done.  In  the  higher  offices,  Uke  the  men  who 
constitute  the  cabinet  for  the  advice  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Sta,tes,  it  is  often  only  by  chance  that  a  man  well  fitted  for  the  posi- 
tion is  appointed.  The  War  and  Navy  Departments  may  be  in- 
cluded under  the  civiUan  departments  so  far  as  the  secretaries  and 
the  clerks  are  concerned,  and  it  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to 
find,  for  instance,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  who  knows  anything 
about  his  business.  Many  million  dollars  and  four  years'  incum- 
bency are  usually  required  to  educate  the  man  in  office,  and  at  the 
end  of  that  time  he  goes  out.  Even  though  a  few  of  the  cabinet 
officers  may  fit  into  their  positions,  fewer  still  have  any  knowledge  of 
government  or  the  science  of  government. 

When  we  come  to  the  legislative  branch  the  matter  is  even 
worse,  because  men  are  elected  to  represent  constituencies  on  issues 
that  have  often  no  relation  whatever  to  the  transaction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's business.     Congressmen  when  elected  have  their  principal 
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interests  at  home  and  very  generally  do  not  feel  under  any  ol 
tions  whatever  to  make  a  study  of  government.  Their  votes  are 
cast  too  often  without  knowing  anything  about  the  subject  on  ^riiieh 
they  are  voting.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  also  true  of  legislative 
assembhcs  the  world  over,  but  it  ought  to  be  better  under  a  democ- 
racy that  throws  responsibility  on  the  individual,  the  responsibility 
for  fitness  and  for  citizenship.  The  lack  of  conscience  in  connection 
with  our  legislation  is  often  disclosed  in  the  Congressional  joker. 
A  bill  that  has  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
may  go  to  conference  on  some  differences,  and  there  have  inserted 
by  some  congressman  either  without  intelligence  or  without  cod- 
science  certain  things  that  were  never  in  the  original  bills  and  never 
had  been  discussed.  In  our  appropriation  bills  there  is  wbolly  ft 
lack  of  system.  Attention  has  been  called  to  this  time  and  time 
again  by  men  who  have  hejd  high  office  and  are  well  acquainted  with 
our  methods.  Millions  of  dollars  are  squandered  because  there  is 
no  budget  and  no  plan,  just  as  millions  of  lives  may  be  lost  through 
the  failure  of  concerted  action  by  the  Allies  in  this  war. 

Another  feature  of  this  shows  a  lack  of  understanding  on  the  pert 
of  our  people  or  a  lack  of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  engineering 
profession.  A  very  large  part  of  the  business  of  this  country  lelsteB 
to  industries,  transportation  and  engineering  enterprises,  and  jet 
there  is  hardly  a  man  in  all  Congress  who  has  any  grasp  of  the  en- 
gineering matters.  The  curious  psLii  of  all  this  is  that  our  CongnB 
does  not  know  that  it  doesn't  know.  What  would  be  self-evident 
to  a  scientific  man  must  be  beaten  into  a  congressman  by  means  of  ft 
trip-hammer,  and  yet  our  people  put  up  with  it! 

We  have  every  reason  to  feel  confidence  and  pride  in  our  judi- 
ciary, so  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  judges  of  the  United  States  ftnd 
of  the  states  arc  concerned,  but  the  courts  have  already  been  too 
much  criticized  by  their  own  judges  and  lawyers  to  render  it  0000* 
sary  for  me  to  make  any  explanations  whatever  on  the  lack  of  tnin" 
iiig  for  doing  business.  Many  cases  have  been  known  to  hang  on 
for  years.  Trials  that  should  have  been  dismissed  in  two  days  hsve 
l>een  exploited  before  the  public  for  weeks.  The  Thaw  case  tbftt 
was  tried  in  New  York  was  a  disgrace  to  any  community.  Ite 
newspapers  without  public  conscience  at  all  published  broadeart 
the  most  nauseating  details  calculated  to  satisfy  only  a  moilMl 
curiosity  or  to  degrade  the  moral  and  literary  taste  of  our  youth. 
The  difficulty  with  this  is  that  the  courts  permit  it  to  contimie  on 
the  ground  that  the  newspapers  [)ubUsh  what  the  puUie  wants— 
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the  same  ground  that  would  permit  the  sale  of  poison  because  the 
pubUe  wanted  poison. 

RESEARCH  AND  PUBLICITY  FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF   CITIZENS 

* 

In  our  scientific  departments  of  the  Government  we  have  in  a 
way  emancipated  ourselves  from  the  accusation  of  inefficiency, 
although  much  useless  stuff  is  published.  The  Bureau  of  Standards, 
the  Agricultural  Department,  the  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  are  unquestionably  helping  to  educate  our  professions,  our 
workmen  and  our  farmers  into  higher  efficiency.  The  men  appointed 
to  office  under  these  different  departments  are  usually  well-trained 
men.  They  can  naturally  be  classified  by  some  kind  of  civil-service 
examination  as  the  men  in  the  business  depai*tments  cannot. 

Every  state  and  every  community  unquestionably  feels  the  effect 
of  what  we  may  call  publicity  at  this  time.  The  food-conservation 
program  carried  out  by  a  mining  engineer  is  really  creating  a  revo- 
lution because  the  American  people  have  been  exceedingly  wasteful 
and  they  are  learning  now  something  of  the  moral  effect  of  saving. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  only  an  instance  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
putting  a  trained  man  at  the  head  of  a  department.  Mr.  Scott  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Industries  Board  and  Mr.  Coffin  at  the  head 
of  the  great  industrial  survey,  were  other  examples  of  what  our 
profession  may  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Government.  Too 
often,  however,  the  profession  of  engineering  does  not  realize  its 
usefulness.  We  belong  to  all  departments,  those  of  business  as 
well  as  those  of  scientific  research,  but  it  is  the  latter  that  claim  us 
and  we  should  be  ready  at  all  times,  for  this  our  highest  function  in 
the  service  of  the  people.  Few  engineers  confess  themselves  able 
to  speak  on  engineering  and  governmental  subjects.  We  hold  a 
duty  to  this  republic,  and  we  ought  to  fulfill  it  by  learning. 

MILITARY   TRAINING   IN   PEACE 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  phenomena  in  modern  times  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  conscription  bill  passed  Congress  and  the  ex- 
treme ease  by  which  it  was  enforced.  Practically  no  objection  has 
been  raised  except  by  a  few  malcontents  and  crazy  p)eople,  and 
yet  a  few  years  ago  no  one  was  ready  to  Usten  to  the  words  military 
training.  Perhaps  the  speakers  on  the  subject  emphasized  the 
words  too  much  and  gave  the  impression  that  they  meant  a  large 
standing  army,  which  we  shall  never  want.     If  there  is  to  be  service 
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in  war,  the  whole  nation,  every  individual,  man,  woman  and  child, 
must  share  in  the  sacrifice,  and  miist  be  prepared.    The  hiring  of 
volunteers  is  no  longer  moral.    Only  time  will  indicate  how  much 
we  owe  to  Leonard  Wood  for  his  untiring  effort  to  wake  up  the 
country  to  the  importance  of  military  preparation.    The  vrboh 
matter  of  training  officers  has  been  fonned  directly  around  his 
Plattsburg  camp,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  training 
of  all  our  men  for  service  abroad  is  based  on  his  theories.    We 
listened  too  closely  to  the  politician  a  few  years  ago  and  we  have 
been  fed  up  with  three  or  four  thoughts  that  would  destroy  the  dis- 
cipline and  the  correct  reasoning  of  any  nation  if  that  nation  be- 
lieved them.    The  springing  to  arms  of  a  million  men  in  a  single 
night  is  that  peculiar  kind  of  idiocy  that  is  accepted  in  the  remote 
agricultural  regions  where  ignorance  of  liistory  is  the  dominant  note. 
We  engineers  are  not  too  proud  to  fight.    We  do  not  want  peace 
without  victory.    We  were  not  kept  out  of  war  and  we  do  not  want 
to  be  kept  out  until  little  Belgium  has  all  that  belongs  to  her  agiun,  < 
all  except  the  dead  and  the  virtue  that  has  been  outraged  by  a 
brutal  soldiery.     I  have  never  been  a  believer  in  the  German  sy^ 
tem,  because  it  gave  too  much  control  into  the  hands  of  a  compam- 
tively  small  number  of  officers  constituting  the  Grennan  genenl 
staff.    The  idea  of  service  beneath  that  system  is,  however,  good. 
It  makes  for  the  education  of  young  men  and  for  obedience  to  law. 
Our  country  is  not  built  up  on  the  idea  of  obedience  to  individual 
It  should,  however,  learn,  that  liberty  is  based  on  law,  and  can  never 
be  anything  else.     It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  time  to  dwell  long 
on  military  training  in  time  of  i)eace.     We  have  had  our  lesson  and 
we  shall  probably  never  go  back  to  the  old  system  of  a  small  stand- 
ing army  and  a  smaller  militia  of  more  or  less  efficiency,  usually' 
less.    The  conception  of  public  service  has  been  drilled  into  tte 
I^eople  by  stern  necessity  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  world,  i<^ 
that  we  shall  probably  have  some  kind  of  military  training  long  afteC 
t  his  war  is  over.     Ever^'one  has  noticed  what  a  difference  the  camps' 
make  in  the  slouchy  individual  who  enters,  to  come  out  the  trim^ 
erect  soldier. 

The  old  pioneer  days  when  every  man  was  trained  to  use  a 
kct  have  long  ago  passed,  except  in  a  few  places  not  yet  settled 
We  cannot  ix)S8ibly  depend  on  the  initiative  of  communities 
teach  our  boys  how  to  shoot,  and  in  fifty  years  from  now  a  gun  o^"^ 
any  kind  will  1)0  as  httlc  understood  as  the  archaic  engine  put  in^ 
operation  by  James  Watt.     Consequently,  we  must  necessarily  ha' 
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some  artificial  methods  of  teaching  the  youths  how  to  shoot  and 
how  to  act  in  cooperation  with  other  young  men. 

Military  training  is  probably  the  best  method  we  have  of  Ameri- 
canizing the  young  men  who  come  to  us  from  foreign  countries,  and 
every  one  of  them  ought  to  be  required  to  take  his  turn  of  service. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  a  foreign  citizen  making  his  home  here 
should  be  required  to  bear  arms  against  his  old  country,  but  he 
should,  for  the  sake  of  teaching  him  American  ideals  and  American 
institutions,  be  obliged  to  take  his  place  in  the  camps  with  young 
Americans,  if  he  is  permitted  to  make  his  living  on  our  soil.  The 
simplest  of  military  training  is  learning  how  to  keep  step,  and  that 
is  a  great  moral  influence.  We  need  it  beyond  everything  else  in 
this  country,  where  the  forces  are  so  pronoimcedly  centrifugal. 
Keep  step!  That  does  not  mean  that  the  men  have  to  think  alike. 
It  does  mean  that  they  must  act  together  for  the  good  of  our  coun- 
ItYj  by  a  willing  obedience  to  the  control  of  men  selected  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  Government.  Keep  step!  The  great  leveler  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  who  must  work  together,  whatever  their 
homes  may  have  been.  It  is  the  great  simplifier  of  human  relations. 
Keep  step!  The  collective  action  that  will  put  our  public  servants 
into  a  higher  standard  of  training  and  education  for  their  jobs.  Keep 
step!  There  is  nothing  more  inspiring,  more  beautiful  than  the 
march  by  of  an  American  regiment.  There  is  no  goose  step  about 
it.  It  is  the  free  swing  of  a  free  people  that  will  never  be  tram- 
meled by  military  dictation^ 

MILITARY   TRAINING   IN   WAR 

This  nation  already  has  that  definitely  planned  out  and  our 
conscription  bill  has  called  many  thousands  to  the  colors.  The 
selective  feature  of  the  bill  has  been  more  or  less  lost  sight  of,  and 
f^s  spirit  has  been  violated  up  to  the  present  time.  Selection  on 
line  5  amounted  simply  to  a  lottery  method  of  choosing  men  for 
'le  service,  and  little  attention  was  paid  to  selecting  them  for  special 
^sitions  in  such  a  way  that  an  army  might  be  formed  most  quickly. 
Lir  young  men  are  graduating  from  the  schools,  colleges  and  tech- 
c-al  institutions.  Many  of  them  have  a  training  similar  to  that 
^ri<i  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  but  comparatively  little  use 
^  been  made  of  this  fact.  There  are  new  training  schools  estab- 
^^^<i  that  will  eventually  turn  out  men  for  specialized  service,  but 
'^^  are,  and  were,  many  young  men  all  ready  for  special  service 
^S"  into  the  ranks.     We  have  had  warning  of  this  in  the  mistakes 
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of  England  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  and  we  have  done  nothing 
about  it  until  now.  One  of  the  very  curious  anomalies  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  even  temporary  exemption,  is  found  in  the  leoognition 
of  the  special  importance  of  dentistry  and  the  study  for  the  min- 
istry, while  the  industries  have  been  recognized  only  so  far  as  their 
workmen  are  concerned.  If  the  present  system  is  maintained,  our 
engineering  colleges  are  going  to  disappear  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  the  Government  will  have  to  set  up  special  schools  \rtucb 
will  take  years  to  fit  men  for  the  places  that  the  engineering  scboob 
can  fill.  Training  in  war  is  very  quickly  seen  to  be  the  heir  of  mis- 
takes in  training  during  peace.  Inasmuch  as  we  had  no  training 
before  this  war  came  on^  we  are  heir  to  nothing  and  all  of  it  will 
have  to  be  learned. 

The  most  serious  part  of  this  whole  business  is  that  training  in 
time  of  peace  is  of  no  use  whatever  unless  something  is  done  about 
a  supply  of  munitions  and  weapons  to  be  used  in  time  of  war.  In 
that  respect  we  were  worse  off  than  any  of  the  belligerents  except 
little  Serbia  or  perhaps  little  Portugal,  whose  standard  we  just  about 
reached  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  That  is  what  rising  over  night 
with  a  million  men  always  means  in  the  mouth  of  those  ignorant  of 
history,  even  though  they  be  in  high  places. 

GREATER  WAR  PUBLICITY  NEEDED 

The  training  for  the  present  war  has  a  very  important  coroUaiy 
that  we  seem  for  the  time  being  to  have  lost  sight  of.    A  press  buieiu 
is  established  in  Washington  for  the  dissemination  of  information 
and  its  duties  have  been  too  narrowly  defined.    We  need  now  ex- 
tensive propaganda  on  what  we  arc  actually  fighting  for.    tbt 
President  well  stated  the  case  in  his  reply  to  the  Pope's  propottb 
for  peace,  but  the  people  know  only  the  call  for  troops  and  for  monV- 
A  few  pacifists  and  their  friends  the  German  traitors  are  concealing 
the  great  moral  issue  behind  this  busing.    We  must  have  eoD- 
certed  and  widespread  publicity  of  a  more  penetrating  kind.    Vint 
do  the  Ontnil  Powers  stand  for,  the  Prussians,  the  Gennans,  the 
Hungarians,  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Turks?    They  are  all  banded 
together  under  the  ('om])ulsion  of  the  Prussians,  whose  ideas  of  mr 
2is  a  good  thing  and  brutality  as  the  justifiable  method  of  striking 
terror  into  the  rest  of  the  world  are  wholly  abhorrent  to  us.    Their 
success  means  our  failure,  and  we  nnist  bring  this  home  to  ewj 
American  instead  of  taking  things  placidly  while  the  German  nem- 
papers  are  fooling  the  public.    We  must,  as  engineerSi  carry  badi 
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home  the  determination  to  awaken  the  country  whether  we  are 
organized  for  that  purpose  or  not.  Every  bit  of  camouflage  should 
be  torn  off  so  that  we  Americans  can  see  the  vision  of  death  beneath 
it.  The  old  Persian  proverb,  ''He  that  knows  not  and  knows  not 
*  that  he  knows  not,  he  is  a  child,  teach  him,"  tells  us  the  daily  work 
of  all  our  spare  moments. 

As  part  of  the  general  publicity  we  must  dwell  on  saving  for  the 
war.  Economy  in  food,  fuel  and  clothing  is  the  moral  duty  of  every- 
one. One  of  the  saddest  sights  in  an  American  community  is  the 
organization  of  merchants  to  tell  people  to  go  on  in  their  former 
mode  of  life  and  to  buy.  Carry  this  idea  to  its  logical  end  and  we 
shall  lose  the  war.  Prosperity  has  not  come.  All  boosting  of 
prices  is  blood  money,  and  the  men  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  country's  need  will  be  tainted  all  their  lives.  One  of  the  moat 
necessary  distinctions  in  business  is  the  priority  of  essential  indus- 
tries. All  unessentials  must  go  and  all  excess  profits  must  be  saved 
for  the  success  of  the  country  in  war. 

ENGINEERS   MUST  KILL   CONSPIRACY 

The  twentieth  century  is  still  young,  and  we  do  not  yet  know 
what  it  will  represent  to  the  future  historian.  Will  it  be  the  de- 
bauch of  science  or  will  it  mean  a  new  birth  to  Christianity?  It  is 
our  task  to  decide  this.  There  are  twe  tendencies:  one  toward 
greater  comfort  and  luxury,  and  one  toward  greater  service.  The 
first  can  plunge  us  only  deeper  and  deeper  into  war  for  the  control 
of  a  commercial  output.  It  can  only  bring  us  more  firmly  under  a 
governing  class  derived  either  by  birth  or  by  commercial  success. 
The  second  means  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  individual 
trained  to  think  of  service  as  the  chief  source  of  good  government 
and  happiness  in  life.  The  only  theory  that  will  hold  men  together 
is  that  of  service.  All  others,  like  the  control,  for  instance,  under 
an  overlord,  are  but  the  cracked  shells  of  old  doctrine.  This  war  is 
their  last  stand  against  a  modern  world,  and  our  work  as  engineers 
and  citizens  is  to  help  prepare  for  the  new  day  when  the  rule  of 
kings  shall  have  been  swept  away.  Our  profession  has  been  morally 
responsible  for  America  under  the  century  of  invention  just  passed, 
as  it  is  we  who  have  created  the  applications  of  energy  and  it  is  we 
who  have  given  the  wealth  of  the  world  into  the  possession  of  a 
few  men.  This  war  will  create  many  millionaires.  It  will  place 
vast  power  into  the  hands  of  the  strongest  and  most  ruthless.  It 
will  strengthen   the   trade  unions  into  autocratic  groups  defining 
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what  each  individual  shall  be  permitted  to  do  and  what  wag^ 
each  shall  receive.  Are  we  to  stand  by  and  accept  this?  Are  we 
to  remain  forever  blind  to  our  own  power?  There  is  only  one  answer 
to  that.  We  must,  as  engineers,  go  forward  with  our  own  coun- 
trymen to  kill  this  conspiracy  against  freedom,  and  then  we  must 
give  our  lives  to  fight  that  science  may  never  again  be  employed  as 
a  destructive  agent  in  the  hands  of  a  few  unscrupulous  men. 

WHAT   CAN   OUR   SOCIETY   DO? 

What  does  our  Society  stand  for  in  the  scheme  of  this  world's 
affairs?    We  know  that  there  must  be  more  or  less  selfishness  and 
there  will  be  often  a  great  difference  in  the  general  fundamental 
principles  underlying  organization.     Cooperation  may  have  as  its 
motive  one  of  two  ideas:    first,  the  desire  to  benefit  others,  and 
second,   the  desire   to  benefit  the  organization.     Sometimes   it  is 
difficult  to  chissify  under  either  of  these,  as  the  benefit  to  an  asso- 
ciation is  often  a  l>enefit  to  the  public,  in  lifting  the  general  average. 
And  yet  when  things  are  traced  back  to  their  origins,  it  is  possible 
to  place  most  associations  in  their  true  category.     For  instance,  the 
missionary  societies  —  and  we  may  with  equal  propriety  say  the 
churches  —  are  altruistic  in   their  origin,  and,  in  the  main,   they 
remain  so.     Charitable  organizations,  hospitals  and  colleges  are  un- 
selfish, and  grow  out  of  &  sincere  de^sire  to  give  one's  self  to  the 
service  of  others.     Our  own  Society  belongs  to  that  class  which 
benefits  others  as  it  benefits  itself,  for  it  is  essentially  educational 
in  its  purpose.     As  the  years  have  jjassed  we  have  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  a  true  conception  of  what  our  public  relations  should  be, 
and  this  war  hjis  brought  about  a  sudden  large  vision  of  our  duties. 
They  are  not  to  be  found  in  reforms  put  forward  by  the  weak,  or 
by  self-seeking  manipulators  of  public  opinion,  either   within  or 
without  our  Society,  but  rather  through  a  state  of  mind.     We  owe 
it  to  our  country  to  think  clearly  and  rightly,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  our  Society  into  the  scale  for  sound  legislation,  good 
government,  and  public  conscience.     The  engineer's  philosophy  is 
shown  in  his  actions  rather  than  in  his  words,  because  he  has  never 
learned  to  explain  himself.     It  is  expressed  in  the  desire  to  serve. 
No  profo.ssion  can  claim  a  higher  motive  than  the  silent  men  who 
fill  our  ranks. 

We  believe  our  ( -onstitution  to  be  the  best  instrument  of  govern- 
ment ever  produced,  and  that  under  it  all  mistakes  and  imperfec- 
tions tend  to  correct  themselves.     Our  advantage  is  that  conspiracy 
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can  never  thrive,  arid  there  can  never  be  a  policy  fatal  to  other 
nations.  We  can  discuss  any  question  of  national  policy  and  we 
can  always  have  pubhcity  against  any  hurtful  tendency.  The  news- 
papers have  always  exhibited  a  high  degree  of  patriotism  when  the 
need  came  for  discretion,  and  we  may  depend  on  them  in  times  like 
this  to  stand  behind  every  program  for  the  good  of  our  country. 
However  sensational  the  headlines  may  be,  we  know  that  behind 
them  is  always  a  sincere  desire  for  the  greatest  good  to  every  citizen. 
Whatever  our  faults  may  be,  they  are  always  in  the  open  and,  like 
bacilli  exposed  to  the  sunUght,  they  die.  That  is,  after  all,  the 
reason  why  a  repubUc  or  some  form  of  democracy  is  always  superior 
to  an  empire  under  a  few  men. 

Our  country  is  the  home  that  we  love  and,  as  engineers,  we 
must  feel  a  deep  responsibiUty  for  its  welfare.  It  is  given  into  our 
hands  by  our  forefathers  and  we  know  its,  virtue,  and,  God  willing, 
we  shall  strive  to  make  it  the  perfect  example  of  what  life  on  this 
planet  shall  become  when  wars  are  past. 
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THE   ENGINEERING   SOCIETIES   IN  THE 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

By  Gano  Dunn,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

ENGINEERS  are,  indeed,  coining  into  glory  and  honor  —  i^oiy 
"'    in  the  things  we  were  reading  about  in  yesterday's  and  to- 
day's papers  as  to  the  behavior  of  the  very  men  whom  our  nationil 
engineering  societies  recruited  New  York  through  the  agency  d 
the  MiUtary  Engineering  Committee  only  a  few  months  ago,  and 
honor  in  the  ways  that  were  referred  to  by  your  President  in  hu 
address,  in  which  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  engineering  pro- 
fession and  the  corporate  societies  representing  them  are  having  an 
ever-growing  opportunity  to  "  do  their  bit "  for  the  Government  •* 
this  critical  time.    The  spirit,  the  intelligence,  the  usefulness  of  tfas 
engineer  is  a  matter  of  common  comment.    I  have  talked  witk 
several  university  presidents  who  remarked  upon  the  high  peroentr 
age  of  enlistments  and  volunteering  for  service,  particularly  of  tkc 
men  in  the  engineering  schools,  and  Dr.  Holhs  has  not  exaggerated 
the  part  that  engineers  are  playing,  and  are  yet  to  play,  in  respect 
to  the  things  in  this  great  war  which  we  have  only  just  begun  to 
appreciate  and  understand. 

I  should  desire  this  morning  to  bring  to  your  attention  some  ot 
the  things  that  are  now  being  done  by  engineers  and  ei 
societies.    Adequately  to  treat  of  what  the  engineers  are 
would  take  days,  if  not  longer,  and  I  can  only  refer  to  it.    One 
only  to  l)e  in  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  a  short  time  to  see 
the  whole  (iovernment  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  its  milittrj^  ^ 
and  naval  preparation  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  enginieers. 

My  task  is  encycl()i)edic,  and  I  Ix^g  your  indulgence  if  I  \xl0^' 
hastily  skim  over  it.  I  wrote  to  the  representatives  of  thirty-tm^^ 
different  engineering  bodies  that  are  now  in  contact  with  the  Gor-*^ 
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asking  thorn  to  give  me  authoritativelyy  although  briefly, 
I  of  what  they  were  doing  in  connection  with  the  national 
knd  with  the  war.  It  is  beyond  our  time  for  me  even  to  go 
the  replies,  but  I  hope  to  put  them  in  the  record,  and  they 
inly  a  scroU  of  real  honor  to  our  credit. 
^  with,  there  is  the  Naval  Consulting  Board.  The  Naval 
ig  Board  was  intended  to  bring  formally  to  the  service  of 
3mment  the  scientific  and  technical  ability  of  a  group  of 
advisers  on  engineering  lines  in  the  country,  and  the  Gov- 
had  the  conception  that  if  it  asked  the  engineering  societies 
these  advisers  the  selection  would  be  better  made  than  if  it 
empted  to  make  the  selection.  Consequently,  two  lepre- 
s  from  each  of  the  different  engineering  bodies  were  nomi- 
id  under  that  nomination  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
yr,  and  that  board  has  been  doing  able  service  once  the 
vsa  appointed,  starting  with  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
ness,  which  took  an  inventory  of  all  the  industrial  resources 
oited  States.    Later  it  proceeded  to  report  to  the  Govem- 

the  needs  of  the  experimental  development  of  improved 
and  finally  it  established  connections  whereby  its  serviced 
!  made  available  and  useful  to  the  army  as  well  as  to  the 

w  holds  an  honored  position  in  Washington,  where  it  acts 
ard  on  Inventions,  and  substantially  all  newly  invented 
hat  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  National 
through  various  channels,  are  now  referred  to  the  Naval 
ig  Board  to  be  passed  by,  or  turned  down  if  they  are  not 
r  given  attention  if  they  are  valuable.  The  Naval  Con- 
toard  has  oflSces  at  15  Park  Row,  in  New  York  City,  and 
•ge  force  of  clerks.  The  devoted  services  of  its  members 
antly  given  to  going  through  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
1  devices  from  engineers,  citizens,  and  others  all  over  the 

^aval  Consulting  Board  was  created  long  before  the  war. 
;  body  in  order  was  the  National  Research  Council.  The 
Research  Council  was  started  because  it  was  seen  that,  just 
Civil  War,  such  help  as  was  given  by  the  National  Academy 
es,  created  by  President  Lincoln,  and  is  now  being  given  by 
Qal  engineering  societies,  would  be  again  needed.  The  Gov- 
acted,  therefore,  under  the  charter  of  Congress  granted  in 
he  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  among  the  provisions  of 
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which  were  the  requirements  that  the  members  of  the  Academy 
who  then  represented  what  we  now  represent,  the  engidieering  as 
well  as  the  scientific  intelUgence  of  fhe  country,  serve  the  Govern- 
ment on  request,  in  whatever  direction  called  upon,  without  com- 
pensation. And  they  did  an  unusual  amount  of  service  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War. 

Between  tliat  time  and  now,  entirely  aside  from  their  scientific 
functions,  they  have  reported  on  about  sixty  different  questions  to 
the  Government.  It  was  seen  that  this  body  could  be  made  of 
great  use  at  this  time,  and  consequently  President  Wilson  requested 
that  it  enlarge  its  scope  and  bring  itself,  as  it  were,  down  to  date, 
and  include  the  increasing  branches  of  science  that  were  not  known 
in  the  old  days,  including  engineering,  and  to  do  everything  to  put 
at  the  service  of  the  Government  the  scientific  talent  of  the  nation. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences organized  the  National  Research  Council,  which  may  be  de- 
scrilx^d  as  being  partly  a  federation  and  partly  a  creation^  through 
which  there  comes  to  one  single  focus  every  important  scientific 
agency  in  the  United  States.  It  reaches  the  universities,  it  reaches 
the  industrial  laboratories,  it  reaches  the  engineering  societies,  it 
reaches  the  isolated  workers  in  pure  science,  but  the  keynote  of  the 
National  Research  Council  is  science  rather  than  engineering,  and 
engineering  plays  a  part  in  it  only  as  it  deals  with  pure  science 
and  applied  science — in  short,  what  we  call  engineering  research. 

When  the  war  broke  out  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  should  request  a  connection  to  be  made  between 
that  body,  which  had  existed  for  nearly  a  year,  and  itself,  and  since 
the  war  the  National  Research  Council  hiis  almost  dropped  all  other 
activities  and  directed  its  whole  efforts  to  the  problems  in  science 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  it  by  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

The  next  Ixxly  in  order  of  creation  was  the  General  EIngineering 
Coniniittee  of  the  Coimcil  of  National  Defense.    When  the  war 

■ 

broke  out,  our  Society,  in  common  with  other  engineering  societieB, 
imni(>diately,  and  with  a  ])atriotic  devotion,  offered  the  servioes  of 
engincei-s  to  the  United  States,  directly  to  tlie  President;  and  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  realized  at  that  time  just  what  we  were  offering 
—  (luite  a  little  confusion  has  arisen  since  as  to  what  it  was,  but  I 
do  know  that  when  we  made  the  offer  we  did  not  intend  to  limit  it 
merely  to  our  engineering  services,  hut  we  meant  to  go  to  any  lengths 
that  niij^ht  Ix*  necessary. 
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Later  on  it  came  to  be  obvious  that  through  this  offer  to  the 
President  we  had  not  intended  to  convey  the  offer  of  our  military 
services,  and  among  other  things  we  all  remembered  then  that  we 
were  members  of  an  even  greater  society  than  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers^  we  were  members  of  the  Sodeiy  of  Ameri- 
can Citizenship,  and  that  through  membership  in  that  greater 
society  there  came  to  us  calls  for  military  services  and  other  things, 
and  consequently  the  offer  to  the  President  of  the  services  which 
we  made  througjb  our  Society  was  regarded  as  conveying  only  the 
offer  of  engineering  services. 

The  President  turned  our  offer  over  to  the  Coimdl  of  National 
Defense,  and  from  Dr.  HoUis  Godfrey,  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
of  the  Council,  an  invitation  was  received  to  appoint  representa- 
tives to  form  an  Engineering  Societies'  Section  of  the  Engineering 
Committee  of  the  Commission.  The  Society  acted  officially  upon 
that  invitation  and  sent  representatives  to  a  conference  in  Washmg- 
ton,  who  met  together  with  representatives  from  other  societies. 

From  my  point  of  view,  this  General  Engineering  Conunittee  as 
it  stands  now  is  the  official  connection  of  our  societies  with  the 
National  Government;  but  the  spirit  among  the  engineers  who 
want  to  serve  the  Government  in  more  ways  than  this  Committee 
renders  possible,  has  caused  the  springing  up  on  all  hands  of  numer^ 
ous  other  committees.  I  am  going  to  read  to  you  a  list  of  the  com- 
mittees of  engineering  bodies  which  were  in  existence  at  a  time,  a 
short  while  ago,  when  outwardly  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Government  there  seemed  to  be  so  many  committees  that  they 
were  crowding  each  other,  overlapping,  and  in  their  actual  relations 
to  the  Government  carried  with  them  a  certain  degree  of  possible 
confusion,  which  was  brought  to  our  attention  and  which  some  of 
the  members  of  our  societies  have  been  endeavoring  to  remedy. 

These  committees  or  engineering  bodies  are:  Naval  Consulting 
Board,  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  Engineering 
Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council,  Commitee  on  Gas  and 
Electric  Service,  Emergency  Construction  Committee  of  the  War 
Industries  Board,  the  Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau,  the  War 
Committee  of  the  Technical  Societies,  the  Engineering  Council,  the 
American  Engineering  Service  Committee,  the  Aircraft  Production 
Board,  the  Aircrafts  Standardization  Committee,  the  Aeronautics 
Committee  of  the  National  Research  Council,  the  United  Engineer- 
ing Society,  the  Engineering  Foundation,  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
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the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers^  the  Americaii  Insti- 
tute of  Electrical  Engineers,  the  American  Society  for  Teeting 
Materials,  the  American  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  the 
American  Electrochemical  Society,  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society,  the  American  Chemical  Society,  the  American  Gas  Insti- 
tute, the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  the  American 
Water  Works  Association,  the  National  Electric  light  Association, 
and  the  Association  of  Edison  Illuminating  Companies. 

The  mere  enumeration  of  these  engineering  bodies  itself  is  i 
bright  light  on  what  the  engineers  as  societies  have  been  doing  for 
the  Government.  It  docs  not  begin  to  be  a  token  of  what  engineen 
as  individuals  are  doing  for  the  Government. 

As  societies,  however,  there  has  been  some  confusion  among 
the  various  societies,  due  to  overlapping,  and  there  has  been  abo 
some  lack  of  distinction  between  engineering  services  on  the  part  of 
individuals  and  corporate  services  on  the  part  of  societies.  For 
instance,  one  of  the  great  services  which  no  single  individual  oouM 
render  the  Government,  but  which  a  union  of  societies  could  won- 
derfully render  the  Government,  is  the  question  of  engineering  po^ 
sonnel.  So  great  has  been  the  demand  in  Washington  for  competent 
engineers  for  this,  that  and  the  other  service  that  they  have  not 
known  where  to  go  to  find  the  men.  They  first  went  to  thdr  per- 
sonal friends,  to  the  members  of  the  engineering  profession  already 
in  the  departments,  and  to  those  whom  they  were  acquainted  with, 
but  soon  the  supply  of  acquaintances  of  these  men  and  the  men 
with  whom  they  were  in  contact  was  exhausted,  and  the  authori- 
ties were  simply  at  the  end  of  their  capacity. 

It  has  been  very  obvious  that  at  least  one  of  the  functions  thst 
the  national  engineering  societies  could  perform  was  to  serve  s»* 
center  to  which  the  Government  could  go  and  find  an  adequatei . 
jjroperly  claasifiod  roster  of  all  of  t  he  men  who  could  render  Bcrvice 
to  the  Government,  so  that  the  services  of  these  men  could  be 
promptly  called  upon.    Through  a  misconception,  the  responsifaOity 
for  which  I  will  not  attempt  to  go  into,  the  General  EIngineeriBg 
C'ommittoe,  which,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  view  is  the  oflScial  coonee- 
tion  of  the  societies  with  the  Government,  declined  to  furnish  the 
required  roster  of  the  personnel.     I  ought  to  say  that  it  decKnfid 
to  do  it  on  the  recommendation  of  its  chairman.  Dr.  Hollis  God&cji 
who  at  the  time  was  under  some  instruction  from  another  brandi 
of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  which  had  in  view  the  daaei- 
fying  of  engineering  service  or  labor  generally,  and  oonaequently 
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had  in  view  the  grouping  and  listing  of  this  service  in  another  de- 
partment of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  ^ere  it  was  hoped 
there  would  be  a  much  broader  and  more  general  listing  of  labor 
than  that  which  we  now  usually  consider  as  labor;  but  be  it  as  it 
waSi  the  General  Elngineering  Ck>mmittee  declined  what,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  principal  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  then  sprang  up  the  Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  making  good  this  deficiency  to  a  certain  extent. 
Its  origin  was  not  in  the  engineering  societies,  but  through  an  en- 
gineer, one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  Dr.  William  McClellan;  he  organised  170 
colleges  into  a  sort  of  league  to  supply  to  the  Government  men  of 
technical  training  and  engineering  qualifications.  He  went  at  it 
through  the  colleges,  because  he  is  president  of  the  Wharton  School, 
and  idso  because  he  felt  that  through  them  he  could  get  in  contact 
with  a  greater  number  of  engineers  and  could  accomplish  better 
work  than  in  the  other  direction. 

The  Elngineering  Coimdl,  which  is  a  body  destined  to  rq;>resent 
not  only  the  great  national  engineering  societies  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Engineering  Society,  but  all  of  the  great  national 
engineering  societies,  also  took  up  tlie  question  of  personnel.  It 
conceived  its  function  to  be  a  very,  broad  one  and  organised  in  an 
endeavor  to  make  certain  contacts  with  the  Government,  leading  up 
to  that  through  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  through  the  National 
Research  Council,  and  through  the  General  Engineering  Commit- 
tee; and  there  was  also  created  under  the  Ekigineering  Council  the 
War  Committee  of  the  Technical  Societies,  and  also  a  committee 
known  as  the  American  Engineering  Service  Conmiittee;  Dr.  D.  W. 
Brunton  is  chairman  of  the  former  and  Mr.  George  J.  Foran,  chair- 
man of  the  latter. 

These  committees  went  to  work  vigorously,  headed  by  Dr. 
Hollis  iti  the  Engineering  Council,  and  from  the  beginning  have 
seen  the  importance  of  a  registry  of  engineers  and  they  actually 
started  to  accomplish  a  registry  of  that  kind.  When  representa- 
tions as  to  what  these  committees  had  done  and  were  doing  were 
made  to  the  Government — and  now  speaking  from  my  own  point  of 
view,  and  with  the  hope  not  of  producing  controversy,  but  of  allay- 
ing it  —  the  committees  were  not  fully  aware  of  what  had  been  done 
already  by  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  by  the  National  Research 
Council  and  by  the  General  Engineering  Committee,  all  of  which 
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bodies  had  been  in  efficient  contact  with  the  Government,  contact 
through  channels  that  had  been  grooved  more  or  less  bright  by  uae; 
and  therefore  the  newer  committees  wrote  to  numerous  agencieB  of 
the  Government  and  interviewed  them,  and  from  the  Govermnent 
point  of  view  canvassed  the  Government  as  to  what  channels  th^ 
should  use  in  their  relations  with  these  various  activities. 

Tlie  confusion  that  arose,  although  not  serious,  required  struglit- 
ening  out.  For  instance,  the  national  engineering  societies,  as  such, 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Gas  and  Electric  Service  of  which  John  W.  Lieb,  Mem.Am.Soc.M.E., 
is  Chairman.  They  were  more  or  less  unfamiliar  with  that  oommittec 
and  its  work,  yet  of  all  the  committees  in  Washington  that  commitlee 
has  probably  done  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other  commit- 
tee in  specific  and  concrete  service  rendered  to  the  Govemment 
That  committee  is  a  committee  representing  public  utilities,  orrathiy 
it  represents  the  Council  of  National  Defense  —  it  is  a  committee  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  itself  —  but  it  instructs  them  ind 
knows  about  the  public  utilities,  and  so  today  is  charged  with  quee- 
tions  of  coal  supply  and  of  ]X)wer  supply,  questions  of  keeping  the 
industries  going  that  arc  engaged  in  munitions  manufacture,  ques- 
tions of  cantonment  inspection  and  cantonment  supplies. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  was  that  a  certain  member  of  our  Sodetyi 
Mr.  Swasey,  the  Father  Abraham  of  the  engineering  profeflsioD, 
was  down  in  Washington  and  learned  of  some  of  these  things.  B^ 
endeavored  to  bring  about  cooperation  and  understanding  amons 
the  thirty-two  different  engineering  agencies.  He  called  a  meeting 
of  the  representatives  of  these  organizations,  and  they  all  moit 
])romptly  responded  and  met  in  Washington.  That  meeting  ww 
an  eventful  one  in  the  history  of  the  relation  of  the  engineeiiDg 
societies  of  the  country  to  the  Government,  for  the  knowledge  was 
there  brought  out  of  the  vast  amount  of  service  that  was  being 
rendered  to  the  Govemment  by  engineers,  and  everyone  preeent 
at  that  mooting  was  astounded  at  hearing  how  much  everyone  d* 
had  been  doing,  and  the  mere  getting  together  of  these  oommittetf 
is  a  thing  that  is  going  to  solve  the  temporary  and  minor  difBcotty 
of  a  unified  relation  of  the  engineering  societies  to  the  Govemment 

For  instance*,  at  that  conference  we  heard  the  repreaentative €1 
the  iSooi(»ty  of  Automotive  Engineers  say  what  his  conunittee  bd 
b(»on  doing.  That  society  has  been  intensely  vigorous  —  it  has  been 
of  actual,  concrete  and  real  service  to  the  (lOvernment  in  awaythit 
cannot  Ix?  known;  in  fact,  one  reason  why  the  members  of  the  sod" 
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sties  have  felt  impatient  at  their  Washington  relations  is  because 
the  work,  as  such,  cannot  be  dwelt  upon  in  detail  among  them. 
The  Government  requires  that  almost  all  the  work  of  these  various 
committees  and  societies  be  confidential  and  shall  be  kept  to  them- 
selves, and  that  is  one  reason  why  the  membership  of  the  societies 
iiave  felt  that  they  were  not  doing  their  bit,  when  in  fact  they  were 
loing  all  that  the  Government  so  far  had  called  upon  them  to  do. 

The  status  of  the  matter  at  present  is  that  that  joint  meeting 
n  Washington  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  confer  with  the  En- 
gineering Council  and  with  the  governing  bodies  of  the  national 
K)cieties,  with  a  view  of  reporting  back  some  general  plan  whereby 
he  chairman  of  the  War  Board,  for  instance,  woul#  not  be  receiving 
bur  different  letters  from  engineering  bodies,  each  inviting  him  to 
ake  up  problems  of  a  certain  kind  through  that  particular  com- 
nittee.  It  is  confusing  to  that  chairman  to  receive  such  letters, 
md,  moreover,  it  shakes  his  confidence  in  the  abiUty  of  the  engineers 
,o  organize  their  work  effectively  and  to  do  the  things  that  they 
nost  want  to  do. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  omitted  ninety  per  cent  of  the  things  I 
vanted  to  say  in  regard  to  the  activities  of  certain  of  these  com- 
nittees,  and  I  perhaps  ought  to  speak  about  the  War  Conmiittee 
)f  the  Technical  Societies.  That  committee  was  intended  origi- 
lally  to  be  a  vehicle  of  information  between  various  Governmental 
Lctivities  and  the  membership  of  the  national  societies.  It  was 
ntended  to  be  of  service  both  ways.  It  was  intended  to  satisfy 
his  demand  on  the  part  of  the  membership  by  knowing  as  far  as 
)ossible  what  was  going  on.  It  has  recently  estabUshed  a  connec- 
ion  with  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  and  the  general  view  of  the 
engineers  now  interested  in  the  Washington  relations  is  that  there 
lever  can  be  too  much  service  in  Washington,  and  that  there  is 
oom  for  every  committee.  Colonel  Carty,  who  presided  over  the 
'onference  called  by  Mr.  Swasey,  said  that  the  whole  thing  is  too 
)ig  to  be  controlled  by  any  one  committee,  and  it  is  reahzed  that 
he  more  there  are  of  these  committees  that  represent  real  service, 
he  better  it  will  be,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little  better  directive 
orce  and  a  little  more  inquiry  and  cooperation  before  taking  up 
,\dth  the  Government  questions  that  may  have  already  been  set- 
led,  in  fact,  by  other  agencies. 

The  situation  as  it  stands  now  is  one  in  which  we  may  all  take 
^reat  pride.  The  General  Engineering  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  is  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  asked  by 
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its  chairman  to  resign.  This  is  through,  as  I  understand  it,  an  early 
interpretation  that  service  on  that  committee  is  incompatible  with 
the  ruling  of  the  Attorney-General  to  the  effect  that  men  may  not 
serve  on  committees  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  when  th^ 
have  other  business  relations  with  the  Government.  The  buanen 
relations  of  the  men  in  the  engineering  profession  serving  the  Gov- 
ernment are  so  numerous  that  if  that  principle  were  really  carried 
out  in  fact,  the  Government  would  be  deprived  of  the  service  of 
engineers;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  industries,  the  engineeriDg 
projects,  and  the  very  great  works  that  are  now  being  accomplished 
for  the  Government  would  be  robbed  of  the  directing  heads  that 
are  producing  tl#m.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  for  a  moment 
conceivably  possible. 

This  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  has  been  later  interpreted  Iqr 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  mean  that  no  man  may  sit  on  a  board  in 
Washington  when  that  board  is  engaged  in  deliberating  upon  the 
award  of  a  contract  to  a  company  in  which  that  man  is  interasted. 
That  is  only  common  sense.  It  has  gone  one  step  further,  and  sayi 
that  no  man  may  sit  on  a  board  when  that  board  is  making  recom- 
mendations to  another  board,  which  other  board  may  be  empoweied 
to  award  contracts,  except  in  this  case  the  man  is  not  forbidden  to 
sit  on  that  board,  but  if  he  sits  he  must  file  with  the  second  board  t 
statement  of  his  complete  relation  to  the  contract  that  is  under 
consideration,  and  state  what  other  interests  he  may  have  with  it 

I  think  one  reason  for  the  general  resignations  that  have  oceuned  * 
in  the  Council  of  National  Defense  has  gone  a  good  deal  further 
than  this  technical  situation.    The  Committee  has  been  overgrown, 
overgrowth  indicating  rather  a  lack  of  authority,  which  the  qning- 
ing  up  of  so  many  committees  always  indicates.    The  authcnities 
wanted  to  reorganize  the  whole  matter,  and  certainly  that  reoigui- 
ization  is  now  in  force,  but  whether  it  will  take  the  form  of  oontintt- 
ing  to  ask  for  the  resignations  of  the  members  of  the  General  En- 
gineering Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  or  whether 
that  committee  can  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  because  it  is  a  non- 
commercial committee,  and  whether  that  committee  can  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  its  relation  there  with  the  Advisory  CommisBion, 
or  establish  new  relations  directly  with  the  Council  of  National  De*^ 
fense  —  the  same  relation  tliat  has  been  established  by  the  NationslC 
Research  Council  —  is  not  yet  to  be  known.    However,  irfiatever  it  is.  ^ 
the  principal  thing  which  is  now  to  be  settled  is  not  the  relations  o^<^ 
the  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-two  committees,  whose  names  I  hav*"^ 
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read;  their  relations  are  very  satisfactory;  they  are  doing  splendid 
work  for  the  Government;  they  are  a  credit  to  the  societies  that 
have  created  them  and  the  men  who  are  in  them.  They  are  one  of 
the  good  right  arms  of  the  authorities  in  Washington.  Any  con- 
fusion that  may  have  existed  Ues  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the 
engineering  societies,  as  such,  to  the  Government;  in  other  words, 
our  own  corporate  relations  to  the  Government  for  those  things 
which  we  as  societies  may  do,  which  we  as  engineers  do  not  do, 
and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Swasey  that  general  question  is 
now  being  happily  and  kindly  worked  oul  and  thought  out  in  a 
way  which  will  result  in  the  Government  continuing  to  get  not 
only  the  service  it  has  been  getting,  but  such  increased  service  as 
the  near  future  will  lead  it  to  demand. 

We  are  not  yet  really  in  the  war.  Times  are  coming  —  they 
are  predicting  it  in  Washington  —  when  the  service  we  have  so  far 
rendered  will  be  like  but  a  Uttle  cloud  on  the  horizon.  Our  duties 
will  increase;  our  opportunities  will  increase.  I  do  not  think  the 
patriotism  of  the  engineering  societies  can  increase.  It  has  been  at 
par  from  the  beginning. 

But,  gentlemen,  those  of  us  who  felt  that  because  they  were  not 
yet  called  upon  they  were  not  going  to  have  a  place  in  this  great 
war;  those  of  us  who  have  felt  that  because  of  some  defect  in  the 
machinery  at  the  top  they  were  not  being  put  in  touch  with  the 
things  they  could  do;  those  of  us  who  have  felt  that  way,  I  think, 
will  soon,  and  very  soon,  have  a  call  for  everything  that  they  can 
render.     In  Washington  the  views  of  the  authorities  are  all  in  one 
accord  as  to  the  patriotism,  the  usefulness,  the  distinguished  service 
and  the  abiUty  of  the  engineering  societies  and  their  representa- 
tives in  the  national  service.    We  have  been  a  credit  to  ourselves  in 
^  ^'g  and  fundamental  way,  even  if  some  of  our  superficial  relations 
ba.A/'Q  not  been  quite  as  orderly  as  we  might  have  Uked  to  have  them. 
'Ve  been  told  there  is  not  yet  on  record  a  single  case  where  the 
rnment  has  actually  asked  an  engineer  to  do  a  service  for  it 
he  has  not  responded,  and  that  is  a  badge  of  honor  which 
xir  profession  I  hold  very  high. 
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SPECIAL  EDUCATION   IN  TIME   OF  WAR 

By  Charles  S.  Howe,^  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Non-Member 

• 

^HE  problems  facing  the  engineering  colleges  are  definitely  con- 
nected with  two  questions,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
at  any  length.  The  first  is:  Does  the  country  need  engineers  in 
time  of  war?  And  the  second  is:  Have  we  enough  engineers  now 
to  supply  the  need  during  the  war  and  after  the  war  is  over? 

It  would  be  needless  to  mention  these  questions  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  if  the  present  methods  are  carried  out  there  will  be  no 
teaching  in  engineering  colleges  after  a  few  months  have  passed, 
and  the  engineering  colleges  are  the  only  places  where  systematic 
education  in  engineering  is  given.  Engineering  instruction  is  car- 
ried on  to  some  extent  in  some  shops,  and  very  efficiently  carried 
on,  but  there  is  no  systematic  attempt  made  over  the  entire  country 
to  give  engineering  education  in  the  shop.  Hence  the  colleges  of 
engineering  are  the  institutions  to  which  we  must  look  for  engineers 
in  the  future  if  we  need  them. 

It  is  surely  not  necessary  for  me  to  answer  the  first  question 
after  you  have  listened  to  the  address  of  President  Hollis  and  the 
address  of  Mr.  Dunn,  and  it  will  be  especially  unnecessary  after 
you  have  listened  to  the  other  speakers  of  today.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  that  question. 

As  to  the  number  of  engineers  needed,  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
of  you  will  agree  with  me  that  we  do  need  to  continue  the  supply  of 
engineers,  because  we  shall  need  more  while  the  war  is  going  on 
than  we  have  now,  and  we  shall  certainly  need  them  after  the  war 
is  over.  You  have  found  in  your  business  the  drain  upon  the  8up> 
ply  of  engineers  now.  You  know  in  a  good  many  cases  it  has  been 
difficult  to  get  men  for  engineering  work  in  the  firms  with  which 
you  are  connected.    We  in  the  colleges  know  we  cannot  supply  any 
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>f  the  engineers  that  are  demanded  now  and  asked  for  every  day, 
hat  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  send  a  man  to  any  place  unless  we 
ake  some  one  who  already  has  some  position,  and  that  the  demand 
low  is  larger  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  and  we  beUeve  it  is  going 
o  continue. 

Therefore  it  seems  •necessary  to  train  engineers  for  the  future, 
iut  the  drain  upon  the  engineering  colleges  has  been  very  great. 
^  soon  as  war  was  declared  it  seemed  as  if  every  college  student 
—  I  can  speak  only  of  the  engineering  colleges  —  wished  to  go  into 
he  army.  We  had  very  great  difficulty  in  keeping  any  of  them  in 
he  colleges.  While  they  were  determined  to  go,  the  members  of 
he  faculties  were  trying  to  keep  them  out  of  the  army  as  far  as 
possible,  because  it  seemed  to  us  that  these  boyp  who  were  being 
nstructed  to  become  engineers  would  be  of  more  service  to  the 
ountry  after  they  had  been  trained  as  engineers  than  they  could 
K)ssibly  be  as  privates  in  the  army.  If  the  situation  were  more 
ritical,  if  the  enemy  were  at  our  door  and  every  man  had  to  shoulder 
.  gun,  the  case  would  be  different;  but  as  things  are  now,  and  as 
he  supply  of  engineers  is  limited,  it  seemed  to  us  that  we  ought  to 
:eep  these  fellows  in  the  colleges  until  after  they  had  been  gradu- 
,ted.  But  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  They  enUsted  in  every 
orm  of  service  —  they  went  into  the  army,  the  navy,  the  flying 
orps,  and  the  ambulance  corps.  They  are  carrying  ammunition 
ri  automobiles  all  over  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  and  they  are  in 
very  kind  of  service  that  the  army  has  to  do.  They  are  going  now 
ti  large  numbers,  and  most  of  the  engineering  colleges  have  lost 
,nywhere  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  of  their  men  in  the  last 
^ear. 

These  figures  merely  include  the  number  who  would  be  trained 
^  engineers  and  graduated  within  the  next  few  years,  but  now,  by 
ruhng  of  the  War  Department,  young  men  ho-ve  the  privilege  of 
nlisting  up  to  December  15.  After  that  date,  if  they  are  drafted, 
hey  must  go  into  the  sei^ice  for  which  they  are  drafted.  The 
esult  is  that  there  is  the  greatest  uneasiness  among  all  college 
tudents.  They  are  leaving  our  colleges  in  large  numbers,  and 
uiless  something  is  done  to  allay  this  uneasiness  before  December 
io,  we  shall  lose  a  large  number  of  men  who  ought  to  go  into  the 
irmy  as  engineers. 

According  to  the  classification  that  has  just  been  given  out, 
'oUege  students  will  be  in  Class  No.  1,  and  that  class  is  to  be  ex- 
hausted before  any  other  class  is  drawn  upon.      Consequently  the 
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engineering  students  will  all  be  taken  out  of  our  colleges  in  the  next 
draft  unless  something  is  done  to  save  them  for  their  profefiaions. 
I  would  not  at  all  say  that  the  boys  object  to  this  —  these  fellowB 
are  young,  they  are  full  of  red  blood,  they  are  interested  in  thrir 
country,  they  are  anxious  to  have  a  hand  in  the  struggle  that  is 
going  on  at  the  present  tirnc.  They  want  tft  get  into  the  stniggkt 
and  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  we  keep  them  out  of  it.  But  we 
who  are  charged  with  their  training  are  trying  to  look  at  this  thing 
in  a  cold-blooded  way.  We  say,  "  Are  these  men  going  to  be  needed 
for  a  special  service?  "  If  they  are,  they  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that 
every  man  should  look  forward  to  the  best  service  that  he  can 
render,  and  not  merely  try  to  get  into  some  kind  of  service. 

PLANS  FOR  DRAFTED  STUDENTS 

The  colleges,  recognizing  the  difficulty  before  them,  have  tried 
to  interest  the  War  Department  in  the  question  of  saving  some  of 
these  students,  because  after  the  second  draft  is  made  there  will  be 
only  those  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  —  and  not  even  those,  if 
the  draft  age  Umits  are  changed,  as  seems  probable  —  and  those 
physically  unfit. 

You  are  all  probably  aware  that  the  medical  profession  took  up 
this  question  last  fall,  and  that  an  act  was  finally  passed  which 
permitted  medical  students  to  enlist  in  the  Medical  Reserve  GorpBi 
and  the  men  who  so  enUsted  are  not  Uable  to  draft,  are  not  liable  to 
be  sent  into  actual  service  until  after  they  have  secured  thdr  de- 
grees, and  so  the  Society  of  Amercian  Universities  has  requested 
the  Government  to  allow  engineering  and  other  scientific  students 
to  enlist  in  some  reserve  corps  until  after  graduation.  They  have 
asked  that  chemists  and  engineers  and  physicists  and  bacteriolo- 
gists and  others  pursuing  scientific  work  might  be  allowed  to  go 
into  one  or  another  of  the  immerous  reserve  corp^where  they  would, 
of  course,  bo  subject  to  Government  control,  but  would  not  be 
called  upon  until  after  graduation.  The  authorities  at  Waahington 
turned  down  this  request.  A  similar  request  made  by  the  Associ- 
ation of  State  Colleges,  has  not  l>een  acted  upon  as  yet,  but  prdb-  - 
ably  will  be  turned  down,  because  it  is  similar  in  character  to  the^ 
request  made  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 

A  request  has  been  made  by  a  numlx^r  of  colleges  that  stuJoutnw 
who  are  enlisted  shall  be  furloughed  back  to  their  institutioiiB^ 
That  has  not  been  acted  upon.     It  has  been  suggested  to  the  authors 
ities,  I  believe  by  army  men  themselves,  that  a  certain  propoitio^'^ 
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of  engineering-college  students  be  exempted  from  the  draft  until 
after  graduation.  Some  of  us  object  very  much  to  that  word 
"exempted."  We  do  not  want  our  college  students  exempted  from 
service.  We  want  them  in  the  army,  if  they  ought  to  be  there,  by 
the  draft,  but  we  would  like  to  keep  them  in  colleges  long  enough 
so  that  they  may  finish  their  training. 

Another  plan  which  has  been  proposed  is  that  engineering- 
college  students  who  are  drafted  be  detailed  back  as  drafted  men 
to  the  institutions  from  which  they  came,  provided  that  when  they 
were  drafted  they  were  in  a  state  of  proficiency  in  their  work  in  the 
college  so  that,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  they  can  be  graduated 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  the  institutions  with  which  they  are 
connected.  A  part  of  this  same  plan  would  be  to  have  these  men 
wear  their  uniforms  and  have  it  understood  by  all  of  the  students 
that  they  were  soldiers  in  the  army,  and  that  the  colleges  be  re- 
quired to  give  them  miUtary  drill,  so  that  they  would  not  be  losing 
altogether  the  training  which  they  would  have  had  if  they  had 
continued  with  the  active  army. 

Another  provision  is  that  the  colleges  shall  report  the  standing 
of  these  men  to  the  War  Department  at  the  end  of  each  semester, 
and  any  man  who  is  not  doing  efficient  work  shall  be  inamediately 
sent  to  his  regiment.  Another  provision  was  that  after  graduation 
these  students  should  immediately  go  to  their  regiments  as  privates 
and  work  up  to  positions  as  non-commissioned  officers  and  perhaps 
commissioned  officers,  if  they  were  competent  for  that  •  kind  of 
service  and  were  needed  for  it. 

It  seemed  as  though  one  or  the  other  of  these  methods  would 
Pjnnit  us  to  keep  our  students  in  college  long  enough  to  train  them 
for  the  various  branches  of  service  and  that  then  they  could  be 
^Qt  wherever  they  were  needed.  The  Government  has  seemed 
"^different  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  trained 
engineers.  I  think  that  is  because  they  have  been  so  busy  with 
organizing  the  army  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  any  time 
to  the  question  of  training  the  engineers.  I  was  in  Washington 
l^t  Saturday  with  a  committee  of  another  society  and  took  up  this 
Question  with  the  War  Department.  It  seems  from  what  we  learned 
^l^ere  that  the  War  Department  is  greatly  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion and  is  now  taking  steps  to  provide  adequate  training  for  a 
certain  number  of  engineering  students.  The  details  of  the  plan 
^'6  do  not  know  —  and  cannot  know  until  the  matter  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  it  looks  now  as  if 
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some  method  would  be  adopted  at  Washington  before  very  1 
whereby  engineering  students  may  go  on  with  their  training,  ; 
as  medical  students  are  now  going  on  with  their  training. 

[In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  A.S.M.E.,  thro 
the  Engineering  Council  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
Engineering  Education,  passed  resolutions  to  the  Government  t 
the  preservation  of  a  source  of  supply  of  engineers  be  given  car 
attention.  These  resolutions  were  duly  acted  upon  and  provisi 
made  for  drafted  engineering  students.  —  Editor.] 

SPECIAL  training   DURING   WAR  TIME 

Another  question  which  has  been  before  us  is  that  of  spe 
training  during  the  war.  I  think  that  all  of  the  colleges  have 
sisted  on  military  drill  as  part  of  their  work.  Many  of  them  h 
made  this  training  compulsory,  although  it  has  been  exceedin 
difficult  to  secure  army  officers  to  take  charge  of  that  drill.  Nei 
all  of  the  colleges  which  could  not  secure  army  officers  have  ap] 
priated  money  from  their  own  treasuries  to  pay  for  the  servicer 
men  who  have  had  experience  as  officers  and  who  are  not  eligible 
active  service  in  the  army  at  this  time.  Nearly  all  of  the  colk 
have  established  some  miUtary-engineering  work.  For  instai 
they  have  taught  the  students  how  to  build  military  bridges;  t 
have  taught  them  how  to  lay  out  intrenchments;  how  to  m 
rapid  plans  of  any  region  of  country;  how  to  do  reconnaissa 
work;  how  to  make  maps  which  could  be  used  by  the  army  offi< 
of  any  section  of  the  country,  and  various  other  things  connec 
with  miUtary  engineering  which  are  very  desirable  for  any  off 
and  perhaps  for  any  soldier  to  know. 

Work  has  also  been  given  to  some  extent  in  the  mechani 
and  electrical-engineering  departments;  that  is  to  say,  men  h 
been  trained  in  the  application  of  electricity  as  necessary  in 
army.  Some  of  us  have  gone  to  the  military-engineering  scho 
where  we  have  been  able  to  find  out  just  what  instruction  is  gi 
the  army  men  in  signaling,  for  instance,  and  in  the  use  of  seai 
lights,  as  well  as  in  miUtary  telephony  and  telegraphy,  and  com 
of  study  have  been  introduced  in  many  of  our  engineering  colk 
to  better  prepare  men  for  that  class  of  work.  The  Chief  of  Ordna 
suggested  one  day  in  Washington  that  the  colleges  give  their  i 
dents  in  machine  design  in  the  future  the  designing  of  heavy  g 
and  gun  carriages  instead  of  the  ordinary  machine  design,  ; 
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offered  to  furnish  blueprints  which  would  form  the  basis  of  some  of 
this  work. 

Some  of  our  institutions  will  teach  their  chemists  a  great  deal 
ibout  explosives,  giving  them  not  only  the  chemistry  of  explosives 
but  the  methods  of  manufacturing  the  explosives.  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  maintain  explosives  factories  on  the  college  grounds  — 
that  would  not  be  allowed  —  but  they  teach  them  the  methods  of 
manufacture,  so  far  as  they  can,  without  actually  manufacturing 
the  explosives,  and  teach  them  the  chemistry  of  all  of  the  ingredi- 
ents that  go  into  the  explosives. 

Quite  a  number  of  professors  of  chemistry  have  visited  the 
explosive  factories  in  order  to  find  out  the  latest  methods  in  use  in 
the  manufacture  and  handling  of  explosives,  as  well  as  to  ascertain 
:he  different  materials  that  enter  into  them.  So  that  in  all  these 
»vays  the  engineering  colleges  are  trying  to  give  their  students  some 
nformation  which  will  be  especially  useful  to  them  in  the  army  if 
heyare  drafted,  or  if  they  become  oflScers  in  the  army. 

There  is  still  another  important  question  before  the  engincer- 
ng  colleges:  If  they  lose  all  of  their  men  over  twenty-one  years  of 
ige,  except  the  physically  unfit,  and  have  left,  therefore,  only  the 
Teshmen  and  sophomores,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  change,  or  is  it 
not  advisable  for  them  to  change,  their  courses  of  study  in  order  to 
fit  these  men  for  the  actual  things  they  may  have  to  do  after  they 
?o  into  the  army?  It  lias  scorned  to  some  of  us  as  though  we  ought 
^0  do  this;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  we  know  our  courses  in  the 
engineering  colleges  are  to  be  limited  to  two  years,  we  ought  to 
Materially  change  our  courses  of  study  during  those  two  years  in 
rder  to  fit  the  men  for  some  of  the  engineering  work  which  it  would 
e  possible  for  them  to  do. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  engineering  colleges  have 
'ied  to  look  at  this  matter  in  an  entirely  unselfish  way.  They 
re  not  thinking  of  the  number  of  students  they  will  have,  or  of 
ay  income  which  will  come  from  these  students,  but  only  of  the 
viestion  of  the  most  efficient  way  in  which  they  can  train  these 
oung  fellows  for  service,  and  they  are  ready  to  do  anything  which 
^e  Government  wishes  them  to  do  in^^order  to^carry  out  this  plan. 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INDUSTRIAL 

RESEARCH 

By  C.  E.  Skinner,^  Pittbburgh,  Pa. 
Non-Member 

''PHE  successes  of  the  past  and  the  host  of  problems  awaiting 
future  solution  should  be  ample  proof  that  industrial  researdi 
has  before  it  a  field  of  unlimited  opportunity.  There  are  many 
phases  of  the  subject  which  might  be  discussed  to  advantage  ftt 
this  time,  such  as  the  extent  to  which  industry  should  cany  on  pure 
scientific  research,  the  extent  to  which  different  industries  codd 
pool  their  research  interests,  methods  of  attacking  research  prob- 
lems, the  education  of  research  workers,  the  coordination  of  indoi- 
trial,  governmental  and  university  research,  and  others.  This 
paper  will,  however,  be  confined  mainly  to  an  attempt  to  show  by 
illustration  some  of  the  opportunities  which  exist.  Possibly  no  better 
example  could  be  chosen  than  that  of  the  study  of  alloys,  and  this 
should  appeal  to  the  mechanical  engineer  as  no  other  single  devel- 
opment has  perhaps  contributed  so  much  to  his  progress  in  the 
last  two  decades.  Machine  tools  have  been  revolutionised.  There 
are  few  important  machines  today  which  do  not  depend  on  nlkfjB 
for  some  of  their  vital  parts.  The  automobile,  the  airplane,  the 
modem  locomotive,  dynamo-electric  machinery,  and  many  otbeiBi 
would  require  changes  much  to  their  detriment  if  modem  alloys 
not  available. 

And  yet,  in  spit<3  of  the  work  already  done  on  alloys,  we  ha 
explored  but  a  fraction  of  the  really  useful  fields.    Few,  if  any^ 
general  surveys  have  been  made  of  the  possibilities  of  Unary 
ternary  combinations,  and  such  studies  should  yield  results  of 
value.     The  subject  might  1x5  attacked  in  either  of  two  wajrs: 
by  endeavoring  to  get  at  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the 
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;  of  metals  so  that  the  results  of  making  any  particular  combina- 
n  could  be  predicted;  or,  second,  by  experimental  methods,  actu- 
yr  making  and  testing  a  sufficient  number  of  the  alloys  imder  con- 
eration  to  give  the  data  essential.  The  purpose  of  such  a  study 
ly  be  to  produce  an  alloy  with  certain  desired  characteristics  for 
specific  purpose,  or  it  may  be  to  determine  the  useful  alloys  pos- 
Je  from  the  combination  of  any  two  or  more  metals.  The  former 
ly  be  relatively  easy  or  very  difficult,  depending  upon  the  require- 
2nts.  The  latter  cannot  fail  to  be  anything  but  difficult  and 
ag-drawn-out,  no  matter  what  the  method  of  attack.  Let  us 
nsider  briefly  what  such  a  survey  means.  It  would  be  desirable 
start  with  chemically  pure  metals,  but  metals  chemically  pure 
e  practically  unknown  and  often  metals  of  a  purity  fiot  at  present 
mmercially  obtainable  show  characteristics  very  different  from 
>se  conunercially  obtainable.  For  example,  magnesium  as  ordi- 
ily  obtained  is  quite  brittle,  while  the  metal  approaching  chemi- 
purity  is  very  ductile.  Tin  of  high  grade  combined  with  lead 
is  us  a  solder  with  well-known  characteristics,  while  certain 
tmercial  tins  now  on  the  market  carrying  small  percentages  of 
cxuth  impart  to  solder  characteristics  markedly  different  from 

purer  tin.     Consequently  natural  impurities  must  be  studied 

>.  as  to  their  influence  and  as  to  their  elimination.    Methods  for 

^)reparation  of  the  constituent  metals  with  unusual  purity  must 

leveloped.     The  differences  between  the  effect  of  natural  impuri- 

and  added  impurities  must  also  be  examined,  as  these  differ- 
^s  are  sometimes  very  marked;  as  in  the  well-known  effect  of 
^d  sulphur  as  compared  to  natural  sulphur  in  steel  for  certain 
t^ses. 

tCeeping  in  mind  the  necessity  for  pure  materials  and  the  influ- 
^  of  impurities  and  alloying  methods,  we  may  assume  that  a 
^^  of  alloys  of  any  two  metals  is  to  be  made  varying  in  their 
;::K)rtions  by  1  per  cent.     This  would  give  us  ninety-nine  differ- 

alloys  for  each  grade  of  each  of  these  two  metals.  Each  of 
*^  will  require  a  large  number  of  tests  and  repetitions  to  deter- 
^  the  various  influences  which  may  change  their  important 
^^acteristics,  and  each  sample  will  require  a  large  number  of 
-rminations  to  arrive  at  its  chemical,  physical,  electrical,  mag- 
^,  thermoelectric  and  other  characteristics.  It  may  be  neces- 
"    to  study  the  effect  of  each  natural  impurity  on  each  alloy  of 

scries,  which  will  multiply  the  tests  manyfold.  Those  which 
>^isc  to  be  commercial  will  require  many  further  tests  to  deter- 
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mine  their  •working  qualities  and  adaptability  to  commercial  u 
In  addition  to  the  above,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  alloyB  hi 
very  sharp  and  very  marked  inflections  in  certain  of  their  chai 
teristic  curves,  sometimes  within  a  range  of  less  than  1  per  c 
variation  in  their  composition;  as,  for  example,  the  variation  in 
thermoelectric  value  of  certain  nickel-iron  alloys  which  occurs 
approximately  27  per  cent  nickel. 

Such  a  study  even  of  a  single  series  of  binary  alloys  would  invc 
tens  of  thousands  of  determinations  and  much  time  and  expei 
If  we  add  a  third  and  a  fourth  alloytng  metal,  it  will  readily  be  8 
that  a  Ufetime  would  be  entirely  too  short  to  compass  a  full  explc 
tion  of  such  a  series.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  relatin 
complete  study  of  the  possibilities  of  a  single  binary  comlnnat 
could  be  accomplished  by  any  one  in  an  ordinary  lifetime.  A  v 
elaborate  study  of  the  single  alloy,  88  per  cent  copper,  10  per  c 
tin  and  2  per  cent  zinc,  has  been  under  way  for  two  or  three  yei 
the  leader  in  this  work  being  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  assisted  b 
number  of  producers  and  users  of  this  material.  The  Bureau  '. 
outlined  over  a  score  of  characteristics  to  be  determined  and 
work  is  as  yet  far  from  complete. 

It  may  l)e  argued  that  such  an  elaborate  study  would  not 
warranted  even  to  give  complete  data,  as  many  zones  could 
passed  by  as  not  promising  or  a  few  experiments  at  most  pn 
that  the  combinations  in  certain  zones  were  of  little  or  no  cc 
mercial  value,  but  we  are  learning  that  where  ordinary  metb 
with  metals  of  commercial  purity  fail  to  give  useful  results,  ot 
methods  with  purer  materials  may  give  results  of  great  value.  1 
fortunately,  we  do  not  know  the  theory  of  alloying  well  enou^ 
predict  results  with  any  certainty.  We  know  of  no  theory  to 
count  for  the  fact  that  an  alloy  of  3}  per  cent  nickel  with  iron  I 
low  permeability  at  low  inductions  and  high  permeability  at  h 
inductions,  while  an  alloy  or33  per  cent  nickel  with  iron  has  fa 
permeability  at  low  inductions  and  low  permeability  at  hig^  ind 
tions,  and  an  alloy  of  27  per  cent  nickel  with  iron  is  totally  IK 
magnetic,  except  at  very  low  temperatures.  Or  again,  how  A 
we  account  for  the  fact  that  certain  alloys  of  copper,  aluminum  i 
manganese,  whore  all  the  constituents  are  nonnnagnetic,  prodi 
an  alloy  which  is  strongly  magnetic,  while  an  alloy  of  12  per  oi 
manganese  with  iron  —  the  latter  being  our  most  strongly  magpc 
material  —  gives  an  alloy  which  is  non-magnetic.  AgBon,  alloyi 
aluminum  and  tin,  with  or  without  other  alloying  metals,  may 
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Jloys  with  fine  characteristics  when  first  smelted,  only  to  disinte- 
grate to  powder  later.  No  satisfactory  explanation  for  this  action 
3  now  available.  These  phenomena  are  just  as  difficult  to  explain 
ts  the  fact  that  two  gases,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  combined  in  a 
«rtain  proportion  give  a  Uquid  (water),  while  three  materials,  car- 
)on,  hydrogen  and  oxygen  —  the  one  a  soUd,  the  others  gases  — 
vhen  combined  in  certain  proportions  give  a  resulting  gas,  in  other 
)roportions  a  liquid,  and  in  still  others  a  soUd.  The  idiosyncrasies 
)f  certain  alloys  cited  above  show  the  futiUty  of  attempting  to  pre- 
dict results  with  our  present  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
It  is  probable  that  the  necessary  theory  for  a  full  understanding  of 
the  subject  may  come  only  from  a  study  of  the  atom — its  structure, 
its  combination  into  molecules  and  the  ultimate  forms  and  charac- 
teristics which  the  constituent  elements  may  take.  A  general  solu- 
tion will  hardly  be  possible  from  a  study  of  the  chemistry  or  the 
metallurgy  of  the  subject,  but  by  a  coordination  of  the  chemistry, 
the  metallurgy,  the  physics  and  the  magnetics  through  the  work  of 
be  molecular  physicist.  Thus  the  ultimate  solution  of  a  very 
*i^ctical  industrial  problem  can  hardly  be  expected  except  through 
3e  work  of  the  pure  scientist.  True,  the  patient  experimenter 
ying  to  explore  the  whole  field  may  furnish  the  facts  to  prove  the 
^KDry  conceived  by  some  brilUant  mind,  which  will  make  further 
t-i.<lgery  in  this  Une  largely  unnecessary. 

The  above  example  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  to 
^^^^  the  possibiUties  of  unlimited  research  in  what  might  seem  from 
^xiperficial  examination  to  be  a  highly  restricted  field.  This  is 
-Ally  true  in  numbers  of  other  fields.  We  know  very  Uttle  of  the 
governing  insulation  and  the  theory  of  conduction  in  dielec- 
It  is  possible  that  the  fundamental  laws  governing  the  char- 
iristics  of  alloys  may  also  explain  some  of  the  mysteries  of 
-X^ctrics. 

The  examples  cited  illustrate  another  phase  of  the  subject  that 
be  emphasized  to  advantage,  and  that  is  the  ever-widening 
of  any  research,  no  matter  how  restricted  in  scope  its  object 
be.  The  study  of  a  single  series  of  binary  alloys  may  necessi- 
studies  in  the  source  and  preparation  of  the  raw  materials, 
^"thods  of  smelting  and  alloying,  a  study  of  containers  and  molds 
^  the  molten  metal,  types  of  furnaces,  temperature-measuring 
ices,  smelting  and  pouring  temperatures,  rates  of  cooling,  effect 
cquenching,  methods  of  forging,  rolling  and  drawing,  development 
new  test  methods  to  determine  new  characteristics,  and  many 
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other  phases  of  the  subject.  Totally  new  characteristics  may  be 
found  by  using  hitherto  untried  methods;  for  example,  aUoying 
under  extreme  pressure  or  temperature,  or  both.  If  the  worker  is 
to  understand  fundamental  laws  governing  the  work  which  he  is 
undertaking  he  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chemistry, 
physics,  mechanics  and  magnetics  of  the  subject,  or  he  must  have 
co-workers  available  who  can  look  after  such  phases,  together  with 
the  necessary  equipment  for  carrying  on  the  necessary  tests. 

THE  NATION  COMPARED  TO  AN  ALLOY 

If  this  country  is  the  melting  pot,  then  this  nation  is  an  aUoy, 
an  alloy  infinitely  more  complicated  than  any  I  have  described. 
What  are  the  influences  for  good?  what  are  the  poisons?  what  evil 
influences  can  be  fluxed  off  in  the  smelting?  what  will  remain  to 
vitiate  the  resultant  alloy?  what  will  be  the  result  of  the  heat  treat- 
ment of  war?  will  it  respond  to  the  new  treatment  neoeasary  after 
the  war?  What  a  research  we  have  before  us  as  engineere  and 
citizens! 

No  paper  on  research  today  is  quite  complete  without  some 
reference  to  the  war.  Prior  to  the  war  some  one  decried  research 
and  scientiflc  development  generally,  because  of  the  possibility  of 
their  making  war  mofe  horrible  when  war  should  come,  and  many 
felt  that  war  would  become  so  horrible  as  to  be  impossible.  We 
must  admit  that  much  of  the  horror  of  the  present  world  war  which 
particularly  appeals  to  our  imagination  has  been  made  possible 
through  our  latter-day  research  and  scientific  development.  Wc 
have  but  to  refer  to  the  submarine,  the  airship,  noxious  gases  and 
high  explosives  to  illustrate  the  point.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
any  right-minded  man  would  wish  that  all  development  thiou^ 
research  should  have  boon  halted  at  any  previous  specified  tune, 
in  order  that  the  use  of  such  things  should  be  impossibk.  We 
would  not  give  up  our  advances  in  chemistry  in  order  that  hjgji 
explosives  and  noxious  gases  (*ould  not  be  used.  We  would  not  dia-- 
card  the  telephone  in  order  that  the  submarine  could  not  be  pio- 
vidod  with  listening  oars.  Wo  would  not  discard  our  advantagSB  in 
aeronautics  in  order  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  bombs  on  defenss- 
less  women  and  children.  Kach  element  of  frightfulness  boood  on 
scientiflc  research  can  and  nuist  l)o  met  and  conquered  by  sdentifie 
research.  The  agents  of  frightfulness  and  the  means  of  overoom- 
ing  them  will  Ix^come  the  means  of  restoration  and  reconstnidioQ 
after  the  war.    The  **d\e  is  cast''  and  we  must  go  forward  with  onr 
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research  as  never  before,  both  to  win  the  war  and  to  provide  for 
the  readjustment  necessary  after  the  war.  We  are  spending  our 
natural  resources  at  an  appalling  rate,  but  we  must  use  the  last 
pound  of  coal  and  the  last  drop  of  gasoline,  if  necessary,  to  win  the 
war.  If  this  be  necessary,  we  must  find  other  substitutes  through 
research.  The  development  and  use  of  the  internal-combustion 
engine  has  reached  a  stage  which  makes  it  impossible  to  think  of 
the  world  after  the  war  without  internal-combustion  engines,  even 
though  our  present  fuel  for  them  be  exhausted.  Furthermore,  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  war  have  taught  us  that  many  substi- 
tutes are  possible  where  such  substitutes  would  have  been  considered 
impossible  or  at  least  very  imdesirable  before  the  war.  Tin-base 
bearing  metals  were  considered  absolutely  necessary  for  some 
services  until  the  scarcity  of  tin  made  it  necessary  to  use  a  substi- 
tute containing  Uttle  or  no  tin,  and  this  has  been  perfected  until  it 
meets  every  service  equally  as  well  as  the  genuine  babbitt. 

RESEARCH  NECESSARY  TO  WIN  THE  WAR 

• 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  two  main  points  brought 
forward  in  this  paper:  first,  the  unlimited  field  open  to  research  in 
every  conceivable  line  of  endeavor,  and,  second,  the  necessity  of 
taking  advantage  of  these  fields  both  to  win  the  war  and  to  provide 
for  the  reconstruction  and  readjustment  that  must  follow.  Re- 
search can  and  must  do  its  bit  now.  Research  can  and  must  be  an 
important  factor  later.  To  meet  these  requirements  we  need  workers 
trained  in  the  fundamentals  of  all  branches  of  science  who  can  bring 
to  their  work  the  devotion,  the  enthusiasm,  the  optimism  and  the 
imagination  so  essential  to  success  in  any  work  and  doubly  so  in 
research.  We  need  the  aid  of  all  who  can  h^lp  in  the  training  of 
research  men.  We  especially  need  the  aid  of  men  with  imagination 
who  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  funds,  the  equipment  and  the 
organization  to  provide  that  pure  science  and  appUed  science  shall 
advance  in  every  possible  way.  It  is  not  hard  to  show  that  indus- 
trial research  through  applied  science  pays.  It  should  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  show  that  this  depends  on  pure  science  and,  therefore,  that 
pure  science  should  pay  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 


No.  1602e 

THE   AGRICULTURAL   PROBLEM 

By  TjIberty  H.  Bailey,*  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Non-Member 

TUST  now  we  hear  much  about  the  farmer's  attitude  toward 
the  great  affairs  confronting  us.  There  is  considerable  critidsm. 
All  the  criticisms  I  have  heard  arc  projected  from  the  .point  of  view 
either  of  class  organization  or  industrial  organization.  Thoee  who 
would  defend  the  farmer  speak  of  his  psychology  and  the  neoeanty 
that  the  rest  of  us  understand  it.  The  result  is  that  much  of  the 
treatment  of  the  farmer  is  cajolery.  The  situation  lies  far  deeper 
than  psychology.    Let  me  give  you  a  formula: 

The  farmer  is  part  of  his  environment,  matching  himself 
into  his  background,  perhaps  unconsciously,  much  as  a  bird 
is  matched,  or  a  tree,  or  a  quadruped.  His  plan  of  opera- 
tion, his  farm  management,  is  an  expression  of  his  situation 
in  nature:  he  has  worked  it  out  because  it  fits.  He  cannot 
shift  it  radically  to  meet  the  advice  of  any  other  person. 
As  he  himself  develops  in  ability  he  will  modify  his  plan  of 
operation  so  far  as  he  can,  but  the  plan  must  always  fit  his 
place  in  the  environment;  no  great  change  is  possible  unless 
his  natural  conditions  change:  he  does  not  make  his  condi- 
tions. The  farmer  exempUfies,  in  the  human  range,  what 
the  naturalist  knows  as  ''adaptation."  His  situation  does 
not  admit  of  compromises,  perhaps  not  even  of  adjustment, 
and  therefore  it  may  not  be  understood  by  teachers,  pub- 
licists, officials. 

THE  FARMER  CANNOT  BE  PRESSED 


The  consequences  of  this  formula,  if  it  is  true,  are 
All  the  advice  given  the  farmer  that  does  not  reoogniie  his 

^  Professor  Kincritus,  Agricultural  Ck)llcge,  Cornell  Univenity. . 
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sary  adaptation  to  his  environment  is  useless;  and  useless  advice  is 
harmful.  It  is  of  no  advantage  to  rail  against  the  farmer  any  more 
than  against  the  wind  or  the  rain.  It  is  idle  to  try  to  apply  to  him 
the  pressures  that  are  exerted  on  corporate  business.  It  is  of  small 
consequence  either  to  praise  him  or  to  Condemn,  to  take  sides  for 
him  or  against  him,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  affect  his  spirit  as  a 
man.  When,  under  pressure  of  great  crises,  we  radically  change 
the  conditions  under  which  the  farmer  works,  we  must  allow  him 
time  to  readjust  himself:  he  must  take  account  of  the  latitude  that 
he  may  reasonably  expect  in  weather  and  soil  and  hmnan  forces. 
He  needs  not  favors,  but  conditions  that  will  allow  him  to  operate. 
The  natural  conditions  within  which  he  works  cannot  be  changed, 
but  they  can  be  modified  in  some  ways,  and  he  can  make  new  ad- 
justments, within  certain  limits;  these  possibiUties  he  begins  to 
understand,  and  they  are  parts  of  his  problem  as  a  farmer;  when 
the  economic  or  outside  conditions  are  changed,  the  modifications 
must  be  such  as  will  match  the  natural  limitations,  if  he  is  expected 
to  adopt  them.  In  the  present  crisis  our  pubhc  agencies  must 
understand  and  recognize  what  can  reasonably  be  required  of  the 
farmer. 

It  is  an  old  adage  that  appearances  are  deceitful.  I  wish  to 
add  that  they  may  be  misleading.  Persons  managing  corporate, 
industrial,  labor  and  professional  affairs  have  a  certain  air  and  habit 
of  presentation.  The  farmer  operating  his  farm  may  not  have  this 
air.  He  has  nothing  to  present.  He  may  be  following  a  plow  in 
the  back  lot,  unshaven,  trousers  in  his  boots,  working  until  the 
work  is  done,  even  though  the  clock  points  to  five.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  discuss  politics  or  civics  or  reUgion,  at  least  not  till  he 
knew  you;  but,  good  or  bad,  he  has  worked  out  the  management 
of  his  farm,  and  he  thinks  he  knows  why.  He  will  Usten  to  your 
advice;  then  he  will  go  on  with  his  plowing.  He  is  hard  against 
facts  —  real  facts,  not  paper  facts;  he  accepts  them  and  acts  accord- 
ingly.    You  may  not  like  him,  but  he  himself  is  a  fact. 

POPULAR   ATTITUDES   TOWARD   FARMER   RIDICULOUS 

Bearing  in  mind  these  fundamental  considerations,  established 
in  the  nature  of  things,  some  of  the  popular  attitudes  toward  the 
farmer  become  ridiculous.  I  was  out  of  the  country  when  war  was 
proclaimed,  but  I  understand  that  everybody  who  had  a  public 
voice  fell  to  advising  the  farmer.  This  is  futile,  since  the  farmer  is 
the  one  part  in  the  population  to  whom  advice  of  this  nature  is  of 
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no  value,  and  for  the  reason  that  it  cannot  be  applied.  I  am  sare 
that  much  of  this  advice  made  no  account  of  situations  that  neither 
the  farmer  nor  any  one  else  can  change.  Such  advice  is  not  only 
vain,  but  it  works  mischief.  The  farmer  fails  to  accept  the  advice 
not  because  he  is  unwilling,  but  because  he  cannot.  It  is  suggestive 
that  every  person  thinks  he  can  advise  the  farmer  in  his  occupft* 
tion;  it  is  significant  that  the  fanner  does  not  undertake  to  advise 
other  occupations  and  professions. 

It  is  simple  enough  to  change  an  outside  or  commercial  condi- 
tion in  relation  to  the  farming  occupation;  it  is  quite  another  matter 
to  expect  the  farmer  to  accept  it  unless  other  essential  conditioiu 
are  changed  to  meet  it.  Fixing  the  price  of  any  produot,  while  it 
may  be  necessary  in  times  of  crises,  does  not  add  fertility  to  the  land^ 
or  modify  the  weather,  or  affect  the  habits  of  a  sheep  or  a  horse  or 
the  requirements  of  a  herd  of  swine.  To  say  that  a  billion  dollare 
is  to  \ye  added  to  the  income  of  farmers  by  war  prices  means  nothing, 
unless  we  have  at  the  same  time  a  statement  of  outgo.  To  say  thit 
the  increased  gross  value  of  farm  products  of  1917  over  1914  repre- 
sents war  profits  is  to  state  only  one  factor  in  a  transaction,  and  to 
state  it  loosely.  To  advise  the  use  of  less  milk  in  order  to  save  i< 
does  not  take  the  cow  into  consideration;  the  cow  is  not  a 
that  can  be  stopped  by  turning  off  the  steam  and  discharging 
operator. 

To  establish  any  regulation  touching  production  on  a  baas 
compromise  or  agreement  between  contending  parties  does  not 
into  consideration  the  fundamental  problems  on  which  the 
tion  must  rest  for  its  operation.    This  is  well  expressed  in  Warren 
recent  statement  following  a  long  hearing  on  the  cost  of  milk,  tli»* 
there  is  no  known  way  of  making  a  cow  produce  milk  by  argumen't- 

The  political  method,  which  is  the  method  of  compromise  or 
(*x[)edien(ry,  cannot  change  a  single  fundamental  fact  in  agriculture* 

18  THE   FARMER  PROFITEERING  ? 

You  understand  that  I  am  not  defending  the  farmer  —  his  ads 
are  as  much  open  to  review  as  those  of  any  other  citiieii  —  I  an 
merely  stating  his  natural  situation.    As  illustrationi  let  me  refer 
to  the  roccMit  charge  that  he  is  profiteering.    The  farmer  doee  net 
make  profit  in  the  commercial  sense,  but  only  a  labor  income.    Now 
and  then  a  farmer  may  buy  and  soil  without  producing,  or  even 
spiMMilatc,  but  this  is  not  farming.    The  producing  farmer  does  not 
become  ''rich''  in  the  commercial  sense.    His  occupation  yields  only 
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the  returns  from  his  work.     His  overplus  is  Ukely  to  go  back  into 
the  land,  and  the  next  generation  has  the  benefit. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  statements  I  have  heard  is  that  re- 
ported of  an  influential  financier  to  the  effect  that  we  must  now 
take  the  farmer  in  hand  and  control  him.    The  idea  is  that  the 
farmer  is  becoming  too  powerful  and  makes  too  many  demands. 
Now,  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more  pubUc  men  have  been  advising 
the  farmers  to  organize  for  protection,  and  the  farming  people  have 
been  shown  the  results  that  have  been  won  by  organized  labor  and 
industry;   yet  as  soon  as  the  farmer  begins  to  use  this  dangerous 
weapon,  a  shout  of  alarm  goes  up  from  those  who  have  advised  it. 
If  the  farmer  anywhere  uses  the  weapon  of  organization,  he  only  fol- 
lows the  precedent  of  industry  and  commerce.    This  is  to  say  that 
the  weapons  of  industry  and  commerce  are  then  turned  against 
themselves.    The  present  mood  to  discipUne  the  farmer  is  but 
another  expression  of  the  old  disposition  —  so  old  as  to  be  auto- 
matic —  that  the  farmer  must  be  kept  where  he  belongs. 

AGRICULTURE   VERY   LITTLE  ORGANIZED 

In  fact,  however,  agriculture  is  yet  very  little  organized  com- 
mercially or  politically.  Former  attempts  have  failed.  We  are 
watching  the  two ' movements  now  before  us  with  new  interest;  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  measure  their  accompUshments.  It  is  now 
charged  that  farmers  are  withholding  the  sowing  of  wheat  in  order 
to  hold  up  the  prices.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  organization 
of  farmers  that  can  control  the  wheat  situation;  and  if  any  number 
of  individuals  reduced  their  own  production  they  would  be  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  heavier  producers  or  of  handlers.  It  is  im- 
possible for  farmers  to  control  their  production  as  manufacturers 
control  their  output.  Whether  a  man  sows  more  or  fewer  acres  of 
wheat,  he  does  not  know  what  his  crop  will  be:  the  unpredictable 
conditions  that  make  the  wheat  crop  are  too  many. 

Organization  for  commercial  offense,  or  even  for  defense,  is  in- 
deed a  dangerous  weapon.  It  is  dangerous  in  itself;  it  is  dangerous 
because  it  forces  government  into  compromises,  and  also  because  it 
relieves  government  of  its  plain  obligations;  it  is  dangerous  be- 
cause it  sets  one  part  of  society  against  another.  In  agriculture  it 
is  specially  dangerous:  it  has  here  all  the  danger  that  it  has  in  any 
other  realm,  and,  besides,  it  cannot  change  a  single  natural  condition. 

[Having  laid  down  these  general  statements,  the  speaker  illus- 
trated by  calling  attention  to  advice  that  is  likely  to  be  given  the 
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farmer  and  which  cannot  be  applied  because  it  does  not  fit  He 
spoke  about  plans  for  doubling  the  produce  of  the  poultry  yards  and 
other  stocky  bringing  out  the  fact  that  this  requires  more  feed,  tod 
that  this  feed  cannot  be  fed  to  livestock  and  to  humans  and  oerUin 
parts  of  it  sent  to  the  Allies  at  the  same  time.  To  talk  about  dou- 
bling the  output  easily  in  poultry  or  some  other  special  line  under 
the  limitations  and  conditions  that  are  now  apparent  may  be  litUe 
more  than  nonsense.  He  also  spoke  of  the  fallacy  of  trying  to 
secure  more  beef  by  allowing  the  veals  to  grow  up.  Veal  is  practi- 
cally a  product  of  the  dairy  regions,  and  the  only  reason  for  deeuins 
calves  is  that  the  cows  may  freshen.  If  these  calves  are  all  kepi 
for  beef,  then  they  will  compete  with  the  cows  for  feed  and  labor 
and  the  dairy  business  will  greatly  suffer.  Recent  studies  have 
shown  that  possibly  one  way  to  increase  the  supply  of  meat  is  to 
kill  the  veals  earlier  rather  than  later,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  within 
the  law.  —  Editor.] 

FOOD  AND  THE  LABOR  PROBLEM 

The  food  problem  is  now  on  us  with  staggering  force.  Fi|^iting 
men,  munitions  and  similar  supplies,  and  food  are  the  fundameotal 
or  essential  materials  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  We  now  tM 
the  problem  of  supporting  vast  armies  in  a  foreign  lanjd,  making 
good  the  losses  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  supplying  the  needa  of 
millions  of  allied  and  neutral  peoples.  We  are  to  expect  that  the 
problem  will  increase  in  magnitude.  Never  has  a  people  been  {xe- 
sented  with  a  food  problem  of  such  stupendous  proportions. 

At  the  outset  we  are  to  face  the  contingency  of  the  probBfaili& 
of  a  lessened  yield.  In  the  three  war  years  the  yields  of  the  atqile 
grains  have  been  heavy.  Only  five  times  previously  in  the  last 
twenty  years  have  they  been  as  great.  This  fluctuation  is  due^  to  a 
great  extent,  to  unpredictable  conditions  of  weather  and  dimale- 
In  two  of  the  years  the  yields  have  been  very  low,  and  if  v«y  un- 
toward conditions  should  arise  next  year,  it  is  well  within  the  noff 
of  possibilities  that  disastrously  low  yields  might  result^  aHhomh 
they  are  not  expected.  We  must  take  every  precautioiii  theniM 
to  reduce  all  the  elements  of  chance  that  are  reducible  in  Older  to 
safeguard  the  situation  and  to  secure  a  food  supply  as  neaily  ade- 
quate to  the  situation  as  possible.  We  are  already  ^>plying  these 
cautions  effectively. 

The  labor  condition  may  prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  piofaleflB. 
Farm  laborers  and  farm  operators  both  are  involved.    They  have 
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volunteered;  they  have  been  drawn  off  by  the  great  industrial 
demands,  receiving  wages  that  food  production  cannot  pay;  they 
have  been  drafted.  The  situation  is  not  to  be  met  by  argument  or 
by  any  array  of  tabulated  figiures.  The  actual  experience  of  the 
farming  people  the  coimtry  over  must  be  accepted  as  true.  The 
farmers  also  must  cooperate  to  the  full. 

Farmers  should  not  be  exempted  as  farmers,  for  exemption  is 
not  a  class  interest.  Yet  we  must  save  the  energies  of  the  people 
for  the  production  of  food  as  well  as  for  other  war  purposes.  Some 
of  the  harvest  of  food  may  be  accomplished  by  volunteers,  young 
and  old,  sent  to  the  rural  districts  when  emergencies  arise;  this, 
however,  affords  no  solution  of  the  regular  and  steady  application 
that  is  needed  on  the  land,  a  need  that  is  now  greatly  increased. 
The  producing  of  food,  as  the  producing  of  anything  else,  needs 
dependable  and  experienced  labor;  food  production  needs  farm 
labor  rather  than  city  labor. 

FOUR  REQUISITE   FOOD  REGULATIONS 

The  food  production  is  not  to  be  maintained  by  the  ordinary 
processes  of  economic  regulation,  particularly  when  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  so  much  interfered  with  or  even  abrogated.  Many 
movements  and  activities  will  influence  the  production,  but  four  are 
of  paramount  importance. 

1  We  must  save  the  food.  This  saving  is  not  only  economizing 
in  the  use  of  it,  whereby  we  reduce  the  waste,  but  quite  as  much  in 
the  direction  of  the  diet  and  the  reconsideration  of  the  family  activi- 
ties. Fimdamental  changes  are  to  take  place  herein  if  the  war 
continues  any  length  of  time.  To  every  person  in  the  land,  to  every 
family,  to  every  hotel  and  club,  to  every  social  organization,  the 
call  must  come  to  consider  whether  the  present  eating  habits  are 
either  sound  in  themselves  or  patriotic.  Not  only  does  the  question 
of  wheatless  and  beefless  days  seem  to  be  involved,  but  that  of  better 
dietetics  as  well. 

2  We  must  save  labor.  Extensive  activities  employing  labor, 
perhaps  whole  industries,  must  be  stayed;  perhaps  some  of  them 
should  never  be  revived.  If  we  eliminate  the  useless  and  also  the 
unessential,  we  shall  be  able  to  release  much  labor.  The  simpUfying 
of  the  household  scheme  will  also  liberate  woman  labor  for  industries 
and  farms;  we  shall  need  it  all.  If  the  war  long  continues  women 
must  take  the  places  of  men  in  countless  industries  where  heretofore 
only  men  have  been  employed. 
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3  We  must  grow  more  food  on  the  small  home  properties  in 
city  and  town  and  suburb.  This  is  not  farming,  for  the  householder 
does  not  maintain  himself  and  family  by  the  raising  of  supplies. 
This  activity  is  justifiable  only  so  far  as  the  operator  does  not  demand 
labor  that  can  be  used  elsewhere.  Himself  and  members  of  hi« 
family  and  household  establishment  should  do  the  work.  There 
may  be  many  failures  and  disappointments;  but  there  is  no  charge 
for  labor.  What  energy  one  puts  into  the  raising  of  food  is  likely  to 
be  deflected  from  less  patriotic  uses.  Much  foolishness  is  displayed 
in  some  of  these  home  food  gardens  and  in  some  of  the  semi-public 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  I  hope  tliat  something  has  been  learned 
this  year.  We  may  expect  better  results  next  year,  even  if  the 
gardens  should  be  fewer.  We  shall  learn  to  grow  the  dependable 
things,  few  in  numlx^r,  and  those  that  can  be  utilized  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  the  family.  Great  secondary  and  civic  gains  will  result 
from  this  tilling  of  the  land  by  the  sweat  of  the  face.  Yet,  with  all 
that  can  1k>  accomplished  in  the  making  of  home  gardens,  we  shall 
not  affect  the  production  of  the  great  staples,  as  the  breadstuffs  and 
the  red  meats;  but  we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  the  necessity  of 
using  so  heAvily  of  these  staples,  thereby  saving  them  for  export. 

4  We  must  directly  increase  production  on  farms.  To  this 
end  we  must  establish  food  production  on  a  wartime  basis,  giving  it 
the  best  economic  protection  and  the  directest  aids.  Here  lies  the 
great  remedy.  The  major  strategy  of  the  nation  having  been  de- 
termined, we  must  then  apportion  and  distribute  the  activities  of 
the  people  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  one  result.  No  in- 
dustries or  activities  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  at  the  expense  of 
mimition  making  and  food  production,  or  with  the  distribution  of 
them,  or  any  part  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  another  part:  all 
the  partes  make  the  whole.  The  entire  people  now  makes  war.  Tte 
war  is  one  problem.  If  by  stinmlation,  oversight  and  regulation 
the  food  situation  cannot  be  met,  then  men  must  be  aasigiied  to 
farms  as  definitt>ly  as  they  are  assigned  to  armies. 

North  America  is  the  last  defense  in  the  food  support  of  the  war. 
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By  L.  p.  Breckenridge,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Member  of  the  Society 

T>RECISELY  stated,  the  fuel  problem  is  that  the  coal  bin  of  the 
United  States  is  not  full.  How  much  do  we  need  to  fill  it? 
One  hundred  million  tons.  Can  we  get  it?  We  will  try  to  pro- 
duce more  coal.  We  may  produce  fifty  million  more  than  we  have 
ever  produced,  but  we  shall  have  to  save  another  fifty  milUon. 

If  you  will  build  a  coal  bin  1000  feet  on  each  side,  that  coal 
bin  will  have  to  be  4^  miles  high  to  hold  the  coal  which  must  be 
mined  this  year  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  good-sized  coal 
bin,  higher  than  any  mountain  in  the  United  States,  and  it  takes  a 
good  deal  to  fill  it,  but  if  everybody  saves  a  little  coal  we  will  save 
fifty  million  tons. 

The  question  of  the  fuel  problem  is  divided  into  three  parts: 
the  production  of  coal,  the  distribution  of  coal,  and  the  use  of  coal. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  production,  Dr.  Noyes,  of  the 
Fuel  Administration  Department,  says  that  there  is  no  use  of  pro- 
ducing coal  —  taking  it  out  of  the  mines  and  piling  it  around  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  It  is  better  to  go  down  into  the  mine  and  get 
it  with  the  machinery  available  than  to  raise  it  when  there  are  no 
cars  to  put  it  in.  If  that  is  so,  and  it  seems  entirely  probable,  the 
coal  in  the  mine  is  ready  to  be  taken  out  and  is  being  taken  out  as 
fast  as  cars  are  put  there  to  receive  it. 

The  railroads  of  this  country  distribute  a  large  proportion  of 
our  coal,  about  85  per  cent,  and  nearly  35  per  cent  of  the  entire 
freight  they  haul  is  coal.  No  wonder  we  would  like  to  fill  the  coal 
bin  just  to  have  the  coal,  but  we  would  like  also  to  get  rid  of  the 
job  of  hauling  it.  We  need  the  railroads  for  other  things,  not  only 
for  hauling  food,  but  for  materials  which  go  into  munitions.  The 
problem  of  distribution  is  after  all  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
in  connection  with  the  fuel  problem  at  this  moment. 
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The  problem  of  the  use  of  coal  divides  itself  very  naturally  into 
two  parts:  First,  if  we  are  to  use  coal  we  should  use  it  with  econ- 
omy; second,  will  the  time  come  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit 
the  supply  of  coal  to  certain  industries?    If  we  are  careful  of  the 
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IN  THE  U:  S. 

coal  we  possess  that  will  not  be  necessary;  but  if  we  are  not,  there 
will  have  to  be  some  priority  of  use  of  coal. 

It  is  preeminently  the  function  of  the  engineer  to  use  coal  with 
c<'oiiomy.     During  the  entire  period  of  tliis  Society's  existence,  38 
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Kn:.  2    Coai>-Producing  Stateh,  1915 

y<';irs,  I  doubt  if  tluMc  has  boon  a  meeting  when  papers  were  notpW' 
s(Mito(l  which  refcMTod  to  the  economical  burning  of  coal,  or  the 
economical  use  of  steam,  or  the  economical  use  of  electricity,  TVy 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  as  we  burn  coal  to  make  steam,  to  mike 
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^er,  or,  as  a  secondary  product,  the  electrical  energy  which  is  to 
distributed  for  power  and  lighting  uses. 

Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  produced  is  used  to  make 
am.    The  steam  is  not  all  for  power  purposes,  however,  part  of 
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Fig.  3    States  Using  Anthracitb  Coal,  1915 

;oing  for  heating.  But  this  use  of  67  per  cent  of  the  coal  pro- 
3tion  shows  the  desirableness  of  using  economy,  and  saving  a  lot 
this  coal  by  saving  steam,  and  by  saving  the  power  we  make 
m  steam. 
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Fig.  4    StatE8  Using  BiTUMiNoua  Coal,  1915 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany  produce  the 
I   of  the  world,   the   world's   production   now  reaching  about 
00,000,000  tons. 
In  the  United  States  we  mine,  speaking  broadly,  two  kinds  of 
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coal,  anthracite  and  bituminous.  All  of  our  aQthracite  coal  comes 
from  Pennsylvania,  from  Scranton,  Wilkes-Barre  and  vicinity,  and 
we  have  never  yet  produced  100,000,000  tons  a  year.  In  the  rest 
of  the  country  we  get  bituminous  coal,  which  varies  much  in  ito 
composition.  We  get  most  of  it  from  Pennsylvania  and  West  Vir- 
ginia, a  lot  from  Illinois,  and  a  little  from  the  lignite  fields  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  We  are  producing  bituminous  coal  in  increasing 
amounts,  and  will  mine  close  to  600,000,000  tons  this  year. 

Anthracite  coal  becomes  more  valuable  in  the  ground  next  year, 
and  we  have  only  enough  to  last  perhaps  one  hundred  years.  Our 
bituminous  coal  will  last  us  1500  years,  according  to  Geological 
Survey  estimates. 
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Fig.  1  shows  the  coal  production  at  each  ten-year  interval  in 
the  United  States,  beginning  in  1800.  Up  to  1885,  about  the  time 
this  Society  was  formed,  we  had  not  mined  in  this  country  as  much 
as  wius  our  increased  production  in  the  last  ten  years. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  states  which  produce  coal,  Fig.  3  those  which 
use  anthracite,  and  Fig.  4  those  using  bituminous.  This  year  I 
think  the  railroads  alone  are  using  145,000,000  tons,  and  will  need, 
and  mast  have,.  ix»rhaps,  more. 

Fig.  5  shows  the  proportions  of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal 
used  by  the  various  states.  The  railroads  only  use  a  very  little 
anthracite  compared  with  bituminous.  Illinois  uses  only  a  email 
amount  of  anthnicito.    Ohio  uses  a  very  small  amount  of  anthra- 
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cite,  less  than  the  city  of  New  Haven.    New  England  uses  more 
bituminous  than  anthracite. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  coal  consumption  by  industries.    Fig.  7  shows 
the  per  capita  consumption  in  various  sections  of  the  country.     In 
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Fig.  6    Coal  Consumption  in  U.  S.  by  Industries,  1915 

the  Pacific  Coast  states  the  consumption  is  only  about  one-third 
of  a  ton  per  capita  —  they  use  hydroelectric  power  and  burn  oil  in 
their  steam  power  plants,  and  as  the  winters  are  mild  they  do  not 
use  much  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  warm. 
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Fig.  7    Per  Capita  Coal  Consumption  in  U.  S.,  1915 


The  Fuel  Administration  has  a  coal-conservation  department, 
in  charge  of  Dr.  Noyes,  and  his  activities  reach  to  every  state  where 
there  is  a  fuel  administrator.  The  Bureau  of  Mines,  augmented  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  four  national  engineering  societies, 
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is  acting  as  technical  adviser  to  this  conservation  department.  The 
various  engineering  societies  can  give  much  help  to  this  question  of 
conservation  in  their  own  localities,  and  it  would  seem  they  should 
cooperate  with  the  fuel  administrator  in  their  particular  locality. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  having  connections 
with  950  cities  in  America,  is  issuing  from  time  to  time  valuable 
information  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  its  conmiittee  on  coal 
*  conservation  has  invited  Dr.  Hollis  to  appoint  a  number  of  en- 
gineers to  sit  with  them;  and  so  they  are  helping  in  that  way.  In 
many  of  the  state  fuel  administration  offices  we  have  engineers 
working  with  them  to  help  save  coal. 
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MOTOR-TRUCK  TRANSPORTATION 

By  William  P.  Kbnnxdt,  Nbw  Yobx,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

TOR-TRUCK  transportation  has  now  become  finnly  estab- 
lished in  military  and  commercial  service,  and  the  purpose  of 
aper  is  to  point  out  the  developments  to  be  expected  from  our 
liate  necessities  created  by  the  existing  condition  of  war. 
lere  are  three  stages  to  the  introduction  and  development  of 
of  our  industrial  Utilities:  first,  the  pioneer  stage  in  which  the 
ler  and  producer  bring  the  apparatus  in  question  to  a  condi- 
«rhere  it  can  be  practically  employed  as  an  economic  device; 
3  stage  there  is  a  period  during  which  considerable  missionary 
must  be  done  to  induce  the  prospective  user  to  recognize  its 
node  advantages.  The  next  or  second  stage  is  that  in  which 
)paratus  is  used  in  a  preliminary  way /during  which  period  the 
)ecomes  gradually  familiar  with  the  possible  accomplishments 
device  and  begins  to  have  confidence  in  its  commercial  value, 
ing  able  to  satisfy  himself  definitely  of  the  reduced  expense  or 
sed  performance  which  he  is  actually  gaining  by  its  employ- 
The,  third  and  last  stage  is  that  in  which  the  device  becomes 
petitive  necessity  in  the  hands  of  the  user,  due  to  its  general 
yment  in  commercial  service.  In  rare  instances  the  coming 
5  stage  may  be  hastened  by  some  extraordinary  situation  in 
the  failure  of  existing  means  for  performing  equivalent  service 
the  employment  of  the  new  device  as  a  necessary  substitute, 
the  development  of  the  use  of  motor-truck  transportation  we 
low  reached  the  beginning  of  the  third  stage,  just  described, 
e  confronted  with  a  situation  where  the  older  means  of  trans- 
ion  is  so  overcrowded  and  congested  as  to  demand  the  imme- 
ind  general  use  of  the  motor  truck  as  an  urgent  expedient  for 
Our  general  situation  therefore  at  the  present  time  of  con- 
rail  and  water  transportation  may  be  the  greatest  possible 
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boom  that  could  exist  for  a  very  extensive  development  of  highway 
transportation,  by  means  of  the  motor  truck.  This  development 
during  the  next  year  or  two  will  probably  be  the  equivalent- of  that 
which  would  gradually  take  place  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years  under  normal  circumstances. 

As  indicat<jd  above,  the  rehability  and  economic  value  of  the 
motor  truck  is  alreiidy  established.  The  employment  of  these  ma- 
chines to  the  numl^r  of  300,000  throughout  the  country  in  commer- 
cial service  is  sufficient  proof  of  this.  In  its  application  to  militan' 
requirements  there  has  been  a  more  rapid  and  conspicuously  8U^ 
cessful  development,  as  is  evident  by  their  numbers  and  the  character 
of  their  service  in  the  various  zones  of  military  activity  in  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  great  quantity  employed  for  military  requirementa  at 
the  home  base  of  each  of  the  l>elligeront  nations. 

While  the  motor  truck  cannot  be  regarded  as  having  created  any 
revolutionary  change  in  methods  of  warfare,  the  effective  character 
of  it^s  service,  wherever  time  has  Ixx^n  an  important  elementi  has 
liad  a  marked  influence  in  speeding  up  military  operations.  It  has 
consequently  found  its  place  21s  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  military 
equipment,  from  which  it  can  never  lx>  displaced  and  in  which  its 
usefulness  will  continue^  to  ext<»n(l.  The  motor  truck  has  provided 
the  army  with  other  utilities  Iwyond  road  transportation  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies,  in  furnishing  the  sixM^'dy  ambulance,  the  scoutioK 
armored  car,  the  mobile  gun,  the  powerful  caterpillar  tractor,  and 
finally  the  tank  jis  a  formidable  fighting  machine. 

There  mav  1h*  lines  of  demarcation  jis  to  the  limitations  of  the 
motor  tnick  in  military  field  service  Ix^tween  the  railroad  in  the 
rear  and  the  army  mule  at  the  front,  but  its  permanency  and  use- 
fulness in  Ixitween  these  limits  is  uncjuestioned.  The  extension  of 
its  application  in  overlapping  the  service  of  the  railroad  and  8Upe^ 
seding  the  anny  mule  has  been  demonstrated  on  many  occasions  of 
(emergency,  and  it  is  therefore  likely  to  continue  forcing  its  value 
in  both  directions  as  its  superiority  l)ecomes  more  frequently  dem* 
onst rated  in  cas<»s  of  actual  necessitv. 

The  motor  truck  is  already  so  well  (»ntrenched  in  military  service 
that  our  (lovernm(»nt  has  In^en  abundantly  supplying  itself  with 
many  thousands  of  \\wsc  niachinc^s.  It  has  been  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  experience  of  other  nations  engaged  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  conflict  to  furnish  itself  with  the  most  suitable  equi^ 
ment  which  the  industry  could  provide  as  its  regular  comnierail 
products.     It  has  gone  a  step  further  in  securing  through  the  eol- 
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ctive  cooperation  of  the  engineering  ability  of  the  industry  several 
tecial  types  of  motor  trucks,  the  design  of  which  is  based  upon  the 
^cumulated  experience  of  three  years  of  vigorous  warfare;  while 
le  industry  in  the  few  years  of  its  rapid  growth  has  become  so 
ibetantial  that  the  emergency  requirements  of  30,000  to  50,000 
.otor  trucks  can  be  furnished  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
ithout  any  serious  impediment  to  the  routine  conduct  of  its  business. 
Our  immediate  interest  is  now  concentrated  not  upon  these 
ist  accomplishments,  but  in  a  determination  of  what  are  to  be 
le  demands  of  the  near  future  in  furnishing  domestic  highway 
ansportation  to  aid  in  conveying,  fromi  ou^  scattered  centers  of 
roduction  to  our  seaport  terminals,  the  vast  quantities  of  supplies 
id  munitions  required  to  maintain  from  one  million  to  five  million 
len  in  the  field  in  a  foreign  country. 

We  have  already  in  evidence  the  limitations  of  our  old-line 
leans  of  rail  and  water  transportation,  and  although  vigorous 
jeps  are  being  taken  to  find  satisfactory  remedies  for  their  con- 
ested  condition,  the  problem  of  making  these  already  overworked 
icilities  conform  to  our  increasing  necessities  is  an  extremely  diffi- 
ult  and  compUcated  one.  The  situation  calls  for  extraordinary 
ctivity  and  extraordinary  methods  in  finding  its  solution,  and  one 
f  the  principal  factors  which  will  develop  as  an  element  in  the 
olution  of  this  great  problem  will  be  the  employment  of  motor- 
ruck  trains  in  scheduled  operation  over  our  principal  highways. 

The  producer;  merchant  and  consumer  of  materials  requiring 
ransportation  from  one  place  to  another  throughout  the  country 
ave  become  so  habitually  shackled  to  the  Umitations  of  our  rail- 
way and  waterway  transportation  facilities  that  it  is  extremely 
[ifficult  for  the  prosaic  commercial  mind  to  release  itself  from  its 
ccustomed  methods  and  to  rise  up  and  find  a  new  and  efficient 
neans  of  relief.  It  will  probably  require  the  superior  genius  of  the 
nilitary  mind  in  its  capacity  for  meeting  emergencies,  coupled  with 
he  resources  which  military  organization  provides,  to  take  pre- 
iminary  and  effective  steps  toward  making  use  of  the  motor  truck 
tnd  the  highway  to  offset  the  limitations  imposed  by  our  older 
ransportation  systems. 

Fortunately,  the  situation  has  all  the  elements  which  can  pos- 
ibly  contribute  to  success  practically  lying  at  hand  waiting  to  be 
itilized;  and  the  only  thing  remaining  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
equired  is  the  necessary  authority  with  a  competent  executive  or 
Ldministrative  organization  to  put  into  actual  operation  road  motor 
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trains  adjacent  to  all  the  centers  where  freight  congestion  no^ 
exists. 

The  ability  of  the  motor  truck  as  an  individual  operating  uni 
or  as  a  tractor  coupled  to  trailer  equipment  has  been  well  demoi 
strated  imder  a  great  variety  of  operating  difficulties  throu^ioii 
the  coimtry.  All  the  highways  in  the  coimtry  may  not  be  fit  fc 
transportation  of  this  kind,  but  over  the  comparatively  limite 
number  of  routes  where  the  operation  of  such  motor  trains  woul 
be  required  the  conditioning  of  highways  is  either  an  accomplishe 
fact  at  present  or  could  be  made  so  with  little  difficulty  or  loss  < 
time,  by  making  use, of  the  faciUties  which  most  of  the  state  hi^ 
way  organizations  have  at  their  command  and  are  ready  to  suppl: 
for  such  emergency  requirements  almost  immediately  upon  notic 
to  do  so. 

In  the  present-day  motor  truck,  backed  by  the  brains  and  facili 
ties  of  one  of  the  greatest  industries  ever  developed,  we  have  th 
means  for  providing  transportation  equipment  with  which  we  ca 
accompUsh  extraordinary  service.  For  several  years  past  the  man 
ufacturers  of  motor  trucks,  under  the  stress  of  keen  business  codd 
petition  among  themselves,  have  developed  the  machines  produce 
to  a  point  where  they  are  capable  of  performing  almost  any  las 
allotted  to  them.  Aside  from  their  normal  functions  of  transport 
ing  freight,  they  are  in  many  instances  called  upon  to  perform 
great  variety  of  military  service  incidental  to  transportation.  I 
some  cases  their  equipments  constitute  portable  power  plants  fc 
performing  service  of  some  distinct  character,  such  as  that  require 
in  logging  and  mining  camps.  They  occasionally  furnish  lig^tini 
Frequently  they  perform  loading  and  unloading  operations,  such  f 
the  hoisting  and  dumping  of  coal  bodies,  or  the  removal  and  n 
placement  of  separate  bodies  which  have  been  loaded  while  the  true 
itself  has  been  absent  on  its  deUvery  route.  In  fire-fighting  aenric 
they  are  practically  replacing  the  old  line  of  equiimienty  and 
special  type  of  motor  truck  has  been  developed  which  is  now  regi 
larly  known  as  a  road  builder,  hundreds  of  which  are  doing  ma: 
velous  work  in  the  rapid  development  of  our  highwa]^. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  under  the  intensive  development  • 
competitive  motor-truck  equipment  the  manufacturers  have  bes 
prepared  for  just  such  emergency  requirements  as  they  ate  nc 
likely  to  \ye  called  upon  to  meet,  and  therefore  any  organijMt»« 
which  may  Ix)  developed,  either  by  the  Government  or  by  oommfli 
cial  institutions,  to  solve  this  problem  of  highway  tran8pmlat&' 
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i  the  truck  manufacturers  perfectly  competent  to  furnish 
suitable  machines  in  any  capacity  or  number  that  may  be 
i. 

b  this  assurance  as  to  an  adequate  supply  of  rolling  stock, 
i  step  in  the  project  will  be  to  put  a  few  selected  stretches  of 
r  into  serviceable  condition  and  to  keep  them  so. 
never  the  question  of  highway  transportation  has  been  con- 
in  the  past,  the  good-roads  topic  has  always  been  introduced 
sussed  in  terms  which  embrace  the  entire  road  system  of  the 
,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  task  of  putting  this  complete 
into  first-class  shape  is  usually  dwelt  upon  as  an  almost  in- 
[e  accompUshment.  It  requires,  however,  no  very  great 
to  bring  out  the  fact  that  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  one 
)  of  the  highways  of  the  country  would  be  required  for  the 
)lated  service  of  reUeving  our  present  congestion  or  expedit- 
movement  of  freight  between  the  principal  centers  of  pro- 
and  oiur  seaports.  This  being  so,  the  facilities  now  avail- 
sach  state  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its  road- 
'  concentrated  intensively  upon  the  few  routes  likely  to  be 
1  for  this  character  of  service,  could  put  them  in  excellent 
n  and  keep  them  so  with  comparatively  little  effort  and 
.  Consequently,  this  project  of  bringing  into '  existence 
id  highway  transportation  has  none  of  the  cumbersome  im- 
Lts  usually  attendant  upon  railroad  extension. 
y  cases  already  exist  where  limited  highway  transportation 
ted  on  schedule  over  definite  routes.  Many  more  systems 
ome  into  existence  rapidly  by  virtue  of  their  commercial 
ere  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult  to  prociure  capital 
quantity  for  this  kind  of  investment.  One  of  the  alleged 
for  this  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  the  power  of  railroads  has 
»ast  been  used  to  obstruct  parallel  competition  of  any  kind, 
\  promotes  the  belief  that  if  road-transportation  operations 
^anized  on  a  large  scale  the  same  influence  would  be  felt  in 
ng  with  their  development  and  prosperity.  If  this  is  really 
,  then  it  will  require  initial  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
such  an  emergency  as  the  present  one  to  put  into  extensive 
n  road  motor-transport  service,  and  incidentally  prove  its 
biUty  and  establish  the  permanency  of  such  methods.  Ac- 
this  kind  should  be  advocated  and  strongly  urged  for  the 
Ivantages  which  would  result  from  the  spread  of  the  use  of 
iway  motor  transportation.     Its  competitive  influence  would 
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be  a  very  valuable  one  to  the  public,  as  placing  in  the  hands  of 
producers  and  merchants  their  own  independent  facilities  for  lim- 
ited freight  movement  would  bring  about  marked  economic  changes 
in  which  all  would  be  likely  to  benefit. 

We  should  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  lessons  which 
have  been  taught  us  in  this  direction  by  France,  Elngland  and  Italy, 
in  carrying  into  effect,  almost  inmiediately  upon  the  opening  of  hos- 
tilities, road  motor  transportation  upon  an  extended  scale.  Some 
cities  and  many  of  the  small  towns  in  these  countries  are  abnost 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  motor  truck  as  a  means  of  conveyance, 
and  the  well-defined  organization  which  has  been  brought  ipto 
existence  to  maintain  the  equipments  employed  and  to  keep  in  con- 
dition the  road  surface  required,  are  examples  that  should  exercise 
a  stimulating  influence  upon  us  to  make  advanced  preparation 
towards  meeting  the  more  serious  conditions  which  the  increasing 
demand  for  transportation  is  likely  to  force  upon  us. 


DISCUSSION 

George  P.  Hempstreet  said  that  he  wished  to  call  attention 
for  a  moment  to  a  peculiar  state  of  affairs.  We  had  one  branch  of 
the  Government  anxious  to  promote  motor  transportation,  and  had 
been  assured  that  there  was  an  ample  supply  of  rolling  stock  avail- 
able. In  order  to  use  that  rolling  stock  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
highway  to  run  it  upon,  the  first  requisite  of  which  was  a  sufSdent 
foundation,  generally  of  crushed  stone  or  gravel. 

Another  department  of  the  Government  had  issued  Priority 
Order  No.  2,  which  prohibited  the  shipment  of  gravel  or  crushed 
stone  or  anything  to  be  used  for  road  construction  in  open-top  cars. 
Most  of  the  quarries  from  which  crushed  stone  was  taken  could  only 
put  their  materials  into  open-top  cars,  as  it  was  very  difficult  aoA 
(»xix»nsive  to  use  any  other  type  of  car,  and  very  difficult  to  unload  it. 

The  question  might  be  asked.  Why  not  use  motor  trucksT  A 
motor  truck  could  Ix^  used  to  haul  a  load  of  five  tons,  and  if  the  load 
was  worth  $1000  the  $25  charge  for  hauUng  would  not  be  veiy 
excessive.  But  if  the  load  was  only  worth  $2.50,  a  freight  biD  of 
$25  would  be  excessive  and  prohibitive. 

So  we  had  one  department  of  the  Government  which  wished  to 
have  motor  transportation  and  to  use  good  roads,  and  another  which 
was  preventing  their  construction. 
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There  had  been  every  effort  made  to  relieve  freight  congestion 
1  tho  East  by  the  use  of  motors  to  haul  high-grade  goods  rather 
han  use  freight  care,  but  a  branch  of  the  Government  was  pfacti- 
al!y  prohibiting  the  building  of  roads  on  which  such  motor  trucks 
ould  be  used. 


No.  1602A 

ARMY  TRANSPORTATION 

By  Major  L.  B.  Moodt,^  WAsmNOTON,  D.  C. 

Non-Member    ' 

^pHE  question  of  army  transportation  is  a  pretty  broad  one,  and 
in  general  it  comprises  very  broad  and  distinct  claaaeB  of 
service,  all  back  of  the  fighting  lines.    When  you  go  into  the  lone 
where  troops  are  operating  the  first  assumption  is  that  there  is  no 
road,  and  also  that  transportation  becomes  specialized;  that  la,  the 
Medical  Corps  do  not  want  their  patients  handled  on  the  culuo- 
foot  or  pound-per-mile  basis.     Likewise  the  engineers  have  special 
apparatus,  such  as  portable  searchlights  and  demolition  equiisnent. 
The  Signal  Corps  has  its  wireless  outfit  and  equipment  for  their 
aeroplane  service,  etc.    The  Ordnance  Department  depends  on  the 
motor  transportation,  as  it  furnishes  all  the  field  guns  and  the 
materials  known  as  munitions. 

When  the  question  of  replacing  the  horse  in  this  special  servioe 
came  up,  it  was  referred  to  the  Ordnance  Department.  There  is  no 
serious  difiSculty  in  replacing  a  horse  where  you  have  a  road;  but 
where  you  have  no  road  and  where  you  have  got  to  be  100  per  cent 
certain  that  you  will  arrive  at  your  destination,  that  is  where  the 
difiiculty  of  replacing  the  horse  with  the  fighting  troops  has  oome  in. 
That  is,  if  the  general  supply  trains  fail  on  the  main  roads,  it  is 
possible  that  the  men  might  go  hungry  for  a  day.  But,  if  on  the 
other  hand  you  wish  to  use  a  gun  for  a  certain  purposOi  it  is  of  no 
use  to  have  it  arrive  a  day  late  —  it  must  be  there  on  time.  Tliat 
has  led  to  special  forms  of  transportation. 

As  to  the  volume  and  the  organization,  it  can  be  said  that  ptae- 
tically  every  gun  handled  by  the  United  States  Army  will  be  JM^wi^fl^ 
by  motor  equipment;  and  if  we  get  an  army  approximating  in  aiie 
those  on  the  other  side  you  will  obtain  some  idea  from  the  number 
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of  guns  engaged  of  the  magnitude  to  which  this  important  matter 
of  transportation  has  now  grown. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  our  problems  are  solved,  as  they  are  not, 
but  from  operating  the  experimental  equipment  we  had  at  the 
middle  of  April  last,  we  have  progressed  from  one  officer  in  charge, 
a  couple  of  officers,  and  a  couple  of  draftsmen  and  five  desks,  to  the 
point  where  we  have  schools  turning  out  men  to  repair  these  trucks 
at  the  rate  of  30  to  50  trained  officers  and  several  hundred  trained 
men  evgry  month.  We  have  estimated  the  number  of  men  actu- 
ally building  these  trucks  (not  counting  those  in  related  industries) 
and  they  number  about  50,000.  The  number  of  officers  actually  on 
duty  is  from  300  to  400,  the  niunber  of  enUsted  men  runs  into  the 
thousands,  all  for  repairs  only. 

The  cost  of  this  will  exceed  that  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the 
Ordnance  Department  has  expanded  something  like  forty  times, 
by  actual  count,  in  the  last  eight  months  of  its  history. 

We  are  endeavoring  in  the  department  to  handle  this  problem 
ourselves,  but  we  would  have  made  but  Uttle  progress  but  for  the 
assistance  received,  particularly  in  my  section  of  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment, primarily  from  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers,  and 
from  those  among  our  officers  who  belong  to  The  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  or  who  would  be  ehgible  for  membership. 
Without  the  assistance  of  these  trained  men  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
would  be  nowhere. 


No.  1002  i 

THE  AIRCRAFT  PROBLEM 

By  W.  F.  Durand,  Washinoton,  D.  C. 

Member  of  the  Society  ^ 

TT  is  perhaps  fair  to  say  that  when  hostilities  were  declared 
last  April,  no  one  at  that  time  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment had  any  vision  of  the  part  which  the  Air  Service  was  des- 
tined to  play  in  the  plans  which  were  soon  to  be  developed.  It  is 
perhaps  further  fair  to  say  that  it  was  not  until  the  visits  to  this 
country  of  the  Balfour  and  Viviani^Joffre  missions  that  these  ideas 
began  to  crystallize  into  definite  form.  Very  promptly,  however, 
they  did  commence  to  so  crystallize,  and  we  began  to  get  some 
vision  of  what  the  Air  Service  might  possibly  mean.  Immediately 
there  arose  a  series  of  the  most  important  problems  which  have 
ever  been  presented  to  the  United  States  and  to  her  engineers  in  an 
engineering  and  industrial  way. 

I  have  jotted  down  a  few  of  these  problems,  as  follows: 

1  Of  the  various  types  of  machines,  fighting,   reconnais- 

sance, bombing  and  training,  what  number  shall  be  set 
as  a  goal  for  active  service  at  one  time? 

2  What  wastage  in  such  machines  is  to  be  anticipated? 

3  In  consequence,  what  numbers  in  each  type  must  we  be 

prepared  to  build  within  a  twelvemonth  or  any  other 
specified  time? 

4  How  many  trained  aviators  will  be  required  to  maintain 

the  desired  number  of  machines  in  active  service? 

5  How  many- men  must  be  put  through  preliminary  training 

in  order  to  secure  the  needful  number  of  active  aviators 
with  the  necessary  reserves?  Or,  in  other  words,  how 
much  raw  material  must  be  handled  in  order  to  secure 
the  necessary  amount  of  finished  product? 
G  How  many  mechanics  and  repairmen  will  be  needed  to 
keep  this  fleet  of  airplanes  in  all  classes  up  to  "concert 
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pitch/'  and  ready  for  instant  service  at  any  time  and  at 
all  times? 

7  Where  and  how  are  we  to  undertake  to  build  the  number 

of  airplanes  indicated  as  necessary  as  the  gross  output, 
*  say  for  a  year,  in  order  to  maintain  the  fleet  continu- 
ously at  proper  strength?  Or,  put  otherwise,  we  may 
perhaps  well  ask,  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  air- 
planes which  can  be  built  in  those  various  classes  in  the 
United  States,  or  by  the  United  States,  without  undue 
disarrangement  of  either  needful  war  industries  and  of 
the  irreducible  minimum  of  peace  industries? 

8  To  what  extent  will  further  demands  be  placed  on  air  pro- 

ductive capacity  by  demands  of  our  allies  in  Europe  for 
airplanes  or  engines  in  types  which  we  may  hope  to  pro- 
duce with  high  economic  eflSciency?  and  to  what  extent 
may  we  expect  to  draw  upon  them  for  certain  types  — 
as,  for  example,  the  fighting  scout  —  thus  relieving  the 
'  United  States  to  some  degree  of  attempting,  at  least  at 
the  start,  to  produce  this  final  word  in  the  evolution 
of  fighting  aircraft,  as  developed  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe? 

9  To  what  extent  vidll  the  demands  of  our  allies  call  for  raw 

material,  such  in  particular  as  airplane  timber?  Will 
the  total  demand  exceed  the  presumable  supply,  and  if 
so,  to  what  substitutes  may  we  turn? 

In  considering  this  question,  certain  conditions  are  obvious. 
There  is  no  use  of  talking  about  an  air  service  if  the  number  is  to 
be  limited  to  hundreds.  If  we  have  any  vision  of  the  activity  and 
eflSciency  of  air  service  as  now  conceived,  it  must  mean  the  produc- 
tion and  operation  of  airplanes  in  large  numbers,  measured  in  units 
of  thousands  and  not  hundreds.  We  must  therefore  fix  as  a  num- 
ber, in  order  that  it  may  have  any  significance  in  the  problem,  one 
measured  in  thousands.  If  we  can  say  five  thousand,  it  is  well. 
If  we  can  say  more,  it  is  better.  There  is  no  dcfijiite  answer  to  this 
question;  but  we  are  committed  to  maintain  airplanes,  once  we  are 
under  way,  in  many,  many  thousands. 

Again,  what  wastage  in  such  machines  is  to  be  expected?  That 
is  a  matter  of  statistics,  and  the  data  for  the  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  answer  to  this  question  are  not  available.  The  data  are 
contradictory.     We  lack  definite  information  as  to  the  average  Ufe 
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of  machines.  Under  certain  conditions  one  may  continue  in  active 
service  a  month,  a  week,  or  perhaps  a  day.  But  machines  do  not 
fly  every  day;  conditions  of  weather  intervene,  and  of  the  365  days 
of  the  year  only  a  fraction  of  them  will  be  available  for  the  fighting 
machines  on  the  front.  So,  taking  the  average,  we  get  tO  the  ap- 
proximation that  the  effective  hfe  of  the  machine  will  be  several 
weeks,  possibly  two  or  three  or  four  months. 

In  consequence,  what  numbers  in  each  type  must  we  be  prepared 
to  build  within  a  twelvemonth  or  any  other  specified  time?  This 
is  tied  up  with  the  question,  How  many  can  we  build?  And  the 
answer  is  the  same.  We  must  be  prepared  to  build  airplanes  in 
thousands.  We  must  be  prepared  to  build  a  multiple  of  the  number 
in  active  service  at  any  one  time.  If  we  are  to  maintain  5000  air- 
planes in  active  service  at  one  time  we  must  be  prepared  to  supidy 
during  the  twelve  months  a  multiple  of  three,  or  four,  or  five  or  six 
times  that  number. 

HOW   MANY  AVIATORS  AND   MECHANICS  DO  WB  NBBD? 

Again,  how  many  trained  aviators  will  be  required  to  y«Mfi»Ain 
the  desired  number  of  machines  in  active  service?  Obviously,  there 
must  be  one  for  each  machine  in  service.  With  modem  machines, 
carrying  more  than  one  man,  we  must  maintain  in  active  service 
more  than  one  man  in  each  machine.  There  has  been  a  tenden^ 
not  always  to  insist  upon  the  capacity  to  handle  the  machine  on  the 
part  of  every  man  who  goes  up.  A  man  may  be  a  good  observer 
without  being  a  good  pilot.  But  this  is  not  a  good  ideal.  We 
believe  that  no  man  should  go  up  in  a  machine  for  any  purpose 
whatever  without  his  being  able  to  pilot  the  machine;  to  *"^^fp 
the  machine  in  case  the  regular  pilot  is  injured  or  killed,  and  to 
bring  the  machine  back  within  our  own  Unes.  That  means  time 
must  be  a  number  of  men  trained  for  auxihary  service,  but  with  a 
given  minimum  of  skill.  It  is  obvious  the  niunber  of  men  we  must 
be  able  to  turn  out  in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth  must  be  mf  s 
urcd  in  units  of  several  thousands.  Five  thousand  would  be  mini- 
mum, and  we  must  look  toward  some  multiple  of  such  number. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  provision  for  meeting  this  requim- 
mcnt,  it  is  perhaps  proper  to  give  some  idea  of  the  capacity  of  the 
s(;hool8  now  occupied  in  this  particular  work. 

The  first  step  in  training  an  aviator  is  to  give  a  brief  ooune  of 
eight  weeks  in  the  so-colled  ground  school.  This  is  a  sdiool  intended 
for  preliminary  instruction,  not  including  work  in  the  air.    It  in* 
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eludes  elementary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  flight;  in  the 
principles  and  operation  of  internal-combustion  engines,  meteor- 
ology, photography,  scouting,  machine-gun  work,  reconnaissance 
work,  and  comprises  lectures,  class  work  and  laboratory  exercises 
in  these  subjects.    This  course  runs  for  eight  weeks. 

The  course  contemplates  the  feeding  in  at  these  institutions  of 
twenty-five  candidates  per  week,  and  the  feeding  through  and 
graduation  each  week  of  whatever  is  left  of  the  twenty-five,  taking 
into  account  the  wastage.  Without  wastage  it  would  mean  twenty- 
five  per  week  for  each  school  to  go  to  the  flying  schools;  and  virith 
eight  schools  there  would  be  about  two  hundred  cadets  a  week,  or 
something  of  the  order  of  ten  thousand  per  year. 

There  would  be,  necessarily,  a  considerable  wastage,  and  per- 
haps not  more  than  one-half  of  that  number  can  be  expected  to 
realize  an  efficiency  which  will  make  them  significant  units  in  the 
program  as  time  goes  on. 

The  capacity  of  these  schools  could  be  multiplied,  and  such 
multiplication  is  now  in  process  of  development.  There  need  be 
no  ground  of  apprehension  about  training  these  men,  assuming 
that  we  can  obtain  properly  qualified  young  men,  vidth  the  neces- 
sary personal,  physical  and  mental  characteristics  such  as  are  need- 
ful to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  bird  man. 

It  is  true  that  of  men  qualified  for  the  last  and  highest  degree, 
men  whose  nerves  and  muscular  reactions  are  such  as  to  make 
them  react  instinctively  —  as  bird  men  —  the  number  is  small. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  every  well-built,  normally  developed  and 
endowed  young  man  is  able  to  develop  a  degree  of  skill  adequate  to 
render  him  an  effective  unit  in  one  place  or  another  in  the  air  service, 
even  if  only  a  few  reach  the  supreme  excellence  which  we  see  in  some 
of  the  specially  trained  airplane  fighters. 

The  number  of  these  engineering,  technical  and  scientific  schools 
can  furthermore  be  multiplied  two,  three  or  four,  and  the  capac- 
ity of  each  can  be  multiplied  perhaps  by  two,  on  the  average,  and 
we  thus  have  abundant  possibilities  for  the  development  of  a  very 
large  amount  of  material  for  ultimate  service  in  connection  with  the 
plans  now  in  formation. 

The  number  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  is  again  a  matter  of 
experience,  and  it  is  found  that  for  every  airplane  there  must  be  one 
specially  skilled  mechanician  who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  the 
maintenance  of  that  particular  machine;  and  for  each  group  of 
twelve,  twenty-four  or  tliirty-six,  there  must  be  an  additional  num- 
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bcr,  and  in  the  base  supply  depots  and  other  points  back  of  the  line 
there  must  be  others. 

If  we  go  back  to  the  supply  of  gasoline  and  lubricating  oil,  and 
to  the  supply  of  elements  of  that  character,  we  may  greatly  multiply 
the  number  of  men  necessary  to  maintain  in  a  state  of  efficiency  any 
one  airplane.  But  stopping  short  with  the  number  of  men  con- 
cerned with  the  machine  itself,  we  must  multiply  the  number  of 
aircraft  by  three,  four  or  five. 

If  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  fliers  contemplated  and 
the  numl)er  of  mechanics  and  repairmen  behind  the  line  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  it  results  that  the  contemplated  officers  and 
personnel  of  the  Signal  Corps  will  exceed  the  entire  standing  army 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

HOW   WILL   WE  MAINTAIN   OUR  AIR  FLEET? 

,The  next  question:  Where  and  how  are  we  to  imdertake  to 
build  the  number  of  airplanes  indicated  as  necessary  as  the  gross 
output,  say  for  a  year,  in  order  to  maintain  the  fleet  continuously  at 
proper  strength?  Or,  put  otherwise,  we  may  perhaps  well  ask,  What 
is  the  maximum  number  of  airplanes  which  can  be  built  in  those 
various  classes  in  the  United  States,  or  by  the  United  States,  without 
undue  disarrangement  of  other  needful  war  industries  and  of  the 
irreducible  minimum  of  peace  industries? 

Now  this  question  No.  7  comes  closest  to  us  as  engineers  and 
men  concerned  with  the  industrial  affairs  of  our  country.  Where 
and  how  are  we  to  undertake  to  build  the  number  of  airplanes  indi- 
cated as  necessary  as  our  gross  output?  Where  to  find  and  how  to 
develop  the  tremendous  extension  in  the  industry  neoessaiy  to 
provide  this  enormous  number  of  airplanes  for  immediate  production? 
It  means  the  development  of  an  industry,  highly  trained  and  highly 
specialized  —  not,  indeed,  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of  very  small 
beginnings.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  it  meant  the  crystallisation 
of  the  elements  of  such  an  industry.  And  it  was  splendid  that 
there  were  found  shops,  and  trained  personnel  and  equipment  and 
organization  for  the  production  of  airplanes,  right  in  the  automofaile 
industry.  It  meant,  nevertheless,  an  enonnous  extension  in  pio- 
ductive  capacity  beyond  any  vision  which  the  wildest  flight  of 
imagination  could  have  contemplated  a  few  months  ago. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was  able  to  visit,  by  way  of  inspection, 
thr(H^  of  the  principal  centers  of  airplane  production  at  the  present 
time —  Dayton,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Buffalo,  New  Ywk. 
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There  we  saw  new  factories  which  were  either  completed  and  occu- 
pied or  on  the  point  of  occupancy,  aggregating  something  like 
thirty-five  to  forty  acres  of  ground  area,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
gallery  space. 

Furthermore,  there  was  ready  for  immediate  expansion  perhaps 
twenty-five  to  forty  per  cent  in  addition.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
early  in  the  next  year  there  will  be  occupied  actively  in  the  pro- 
duction of  airplanes  something  Uke  fifty  acres  of  ground  area,  virith 
their  gallery  space,  which  did  not  exist  eight  months  ago.  And  this 
is  without  taking  into  consideration  the  automobile  factories.  Acres 
upon  acres  of  area  in  existing  automobile  factories  are  running  solely 
on  airplanes  and  airplane  parts;  and  we  are  just  on  the  edge  of  a 
p)eriod  of  very  large  production. 

The  period  which  has  elapsed  since  last  June  or  July,  when  the 
present  program  began  to  crystallize  into  reasonably  approximate 
and  definite  form,  has  been  necessarily  spent  in  measures  of  prepara- 
tion for  this  tremendous  program  of  expansion  and  industrial  devel- 
opment. And  we  may  certainly  anticipate  within  a  few  months, 
say  two  or  three  at  the  latest,  that  this  factory  capacity  vidll  be 
actively  occupied  in  turning  out  airplanes  at  the  rate  of  at  least 
several  thousand  per  month.  The  precise  number  I  hesitate  to 
define  more  closely  at  this  time. 

WHAT  FURTHER   DEMANDS  WILL  ARISE? 

The  remaining  questions  I  will  touch  on  more  briefly.  They 
are:  To  what  extent  will  further  demands  be  placed  on  air  pro- 
ductive capacity  by  demands  of  our  allies  in  Europe  for  airplanes 
or  engines  in  types  which  we  may  hope  to  produce  with  high  eco- 
nomic efficiency?  and  to  what  extent  may  we  expect  to  draw  upon 
them  for  certain  types  —  as,  for  example,  the  fighting  scout  —  thus 
reUeving  the  United  States,  to  some  degree  of  attempting,  at  least 
at  the  start,  to  produce  this  final  word  in  the  evolution  of  fighting 
aircraft  as  developed  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe? 

The  other  one,  the  ninth,  is:  To  what  extent  will  the  demands 
of  our  allies  call  for  raw  material,  such,  in  particular,  as  airplane 
timber?  Will  the  total  demand  exceed  the  presumable  supply? 
and,  if  so,  to  what  substitutes  may  we  turn? 

It  is  sure  that  the  demands  of  the  Allies  will  put  to  the  t^st 
every  bit  of  our  productive  capacity  for  airplane  material.  We  are 
now  making  for  them  flying  boats  in  large  numbers,  and  they  are 
looking  more  and  more  to  us  for  the  production  of  airplanes  for  the 
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training  of  aviators.  In  fact,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  standard- 
ization of  a  definite  type  is  the  American  t3rpe,  for  at  least  the 
American,  Canadian  and  British  services.  And  they  are  coming 
to  look  to  us  for  other  types  as  well,  and  for  the  production  of  air- 
plane engines. 

The  demands  for  supplies  are  also  at  the  limit  of  our  productive 
capacity.  The  demand  has  been  incessant  for  timber  —  spruce, 
spruce,  and  again  spruce!  Serious  difficulties  have  been  met  with 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  way  of  supply,  but  on  the  whole  the 
prospect  seems  to  be  improving. 

Substitution  of  other  woods  has  also  been  introduced  in  some 
measure,  which,  while  they  have  different  characteristicB  from 
spruce,  yet  give  effective  service.  And  then  there  are  suggestions 
in  the  way  of  metal  substitutes  which  seem  to  hold  hopeful  and 
interesting  possibilities. 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  STANDARDIZATION 

One  of  the  questions  which  presented  it'Self  again  and  again, 
and  aside  from  the  questions  of  policy  or  program  a  question  which 
is  vital  to  the  engineer,  is  that  of  standardization  —  standardiia- 
tion  of  elements  and  standardization  of  types.  I  need  not  take 
your  time  with  a  statement  of  the  advantages  of  standardisation  of 
parts  used  in  large  numbers. 

The  standardizat/ion  of  elements,  such  as  screw  threads  and 
fastenings,  has  progressed  very  satisfactorily;  and  for  general  air- 
plane parts  much  excellent  work  has  been  accomplished  throu^  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers.  And  there 
is  to  be  held  soon  in  Tx)ndon  an  International  Standardisation  Con- 
gress to  which  this  Society  has  been  asked  to  send  a  representative, 
and  I  understand  that  this  Society  will  have  one  of  its  eminent  past- 
officers  at  this  conference  as  its  representative  and  at  which  we 
may  anticipate  a  still  further  approach  toward  standardisation  by 
way  of  elements  and  part«. 

The  other  problem  relates  to  the  standardization  of  types,  but 
here  is  danger.  It  is  necessary-  to  standardize;  but  it  is  fatal  to 
attempt  to  standardize  a  typo  too  rigidly,  because  if  we  know  any- 
thing at  all  from  exix^rienoe  on  the  western  front  it  is  that  a 
tj'pe  has  no  longer  begun  to  prove  a  measurable  degree  of 
than  it  is  put  out  of  date  by  the  appearance  of  some  new  and  ii 
proved  tyi)e;  and  so  a.s  the  weeks  go  by  one  type  comes  along  after 
another. 
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The  entire  program  must  be  based  on  the  expectation  of  displacing 
from  time  to  time  types  which  for  production  purposes  may  be 
standardized  for  the  time  being,  but  which  cannot  be  kept  in  pro- 
duction too  long  after  the  development  of  more  efficient  types. 

I  have  tried  to  visualize  this  as  a  tremendous  stream  of  produc- 
tion. Parallel  with  this  stream  of  production  we  must  have  like- 
wise a  stream  of  development,  research,  investigation  and  a  pro- 
gram which  is  seeking  to  contact  with  the  unknown  and  the  new; 
developing,  judging,  testing  and  determining  their  technical  char- 
acteristics and  their  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  active  service. 
And  so  fast  as  new  types  and  forms  are  developed  and  proven 
superior,  just  so  fast  must  they  be  fed  into  the  stream  of  production, 
taking  the  place  of  out-of-date  forms.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
maintain  the  types  and  forms  in  use  at  the  front  responsive  to  the 
advance  in  the  science  and  art  of  airplane  production,  and  respon- 
sive to  the  conditions  at  the  front  and  which  must  determine  the 
characteristics  of  the  material  to  be  supplied  at  the  fighting  front. 

THE   SO-CALLED   LIBERTY   MOTOR 

I  should  not  close  my  remarks  without  saying  a  word  regarding 
the  attempts  to  standardize  the  airplane  motor.  You  are  all  famiUar 
with  the  story  of  the  design  and  development  of  the  so-called  Liberty 
motor.  I  will  not  go  into  that  at  all.  But  you  can  appreciate  the 
fact  that  of  the  various  problems  requiring  standardization,  that  of 
the  motor  was  one  of  the  most  important.  The  question  was. 
Shall  we  copy  outright  a  European  motor?  Shall  we  copy  outright 
the  best  American  motor?     Shall  we  combine  the  best  in  American 

* 

motors  and  make  a  new  motor?  or  shall  we  combine  the  best  in 
European  motors?  or  shall  we  combine  the  best  in  European  and 
American  practice  and  call  that  the  standard  motor? 

In  effect,  the  latter  was  the  program  undertaken.  Drawings  of 
European  airplane  engines  and  to  some  extent  actual  engines  were 
available  in  May  and  June  when  the  characteristics  of  the  Liberty 
motor  were  determined  upon.  The  characteristics  of  the  best  in 
American  practice  were  naturally  present  in  the  minds  of  the  de- 
signers, and  on  the  basis  of  this  and  the  best  information  from 
Europe  and  this  country,  the  determination  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Liberty  engine  was  developed. 

The  first  engines,  as  you  will  remember,  were  built  in  an  aston- 
ishingly short  period  of  time,  a  matter  of  twenty-eight  days  from 
the  time  two  men  sat  down  in  a  room  at  the  Hotel  Willard  until  a 
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motor  was  set  up,  and  two  days  later  was  ready  for  test  at 
ington. 

Then  there  was   the    question    of   the    anticipated   "teethi 
troubles."    The  motor  has  been  taken  to  Pike's  Peak  and  sent  U] 
the  ^ade  and  tested  at  various  altitudes;    and  while  there 
been  varying  reports  in  the  public  press  in  regard  to  this  motor, 
I  wish  to  say  that  the  reports  in  some  degree  unfavorable  which^^ 
have  emanated  from  certain  sources  have  not  been  well  founded^^ 
The  motor  has  mot  and  is  meeting  the  full  expectation  of  its  design 
ers.    It  has  had,  as  every  design  is  expected  to  have,  minor 


culties  and  troubles,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  fundamental  tc 


the  motor  itself,  and  they  all  readily  admit  of  correction  and  removal 
and  means  have  been  found  for  the  improvement  and  correction  o~ 
such  troubles  and  the  motor  is  now  in  course  of  active  productio^^H 
and  on  a  large  scale. 

A  few  days  ago  we  saw  in  Detroit  in  one  of  the  factories 
the  process  of  manufacturing  the  forgings  of  the  Liberty  m( 
cylinders.    All  of  the  forgings  are  Imng  made  in  one  plant, 
that  plant  is  to  supply  the  trade  with  Liberty  motor  cylini 
The  forgings  arc  made  by  a  hot-forging  process  from  seamless  tu! 
and  they  were  l)cing  put  through  at  the  rate  of  1200  cylinders 
day.    The  factory  was  planning  to  double  that  capacity  and 
are  ready  to  go  still  further  and  increase  capacity  as  the 
require. 

Perhaps  in  conclusion  I  should  mention  two  or  three  prol 
not  solved  yet  and  which  are  of  special  importance,  and  whid^ 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  to  your  attention  and  reconmiendi 
to  your  special  thought  and  study. 

One  is  the  su[x>rcharging  airplane  engine:    the  engine 
shall  Ix"  supplied  with  means  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  the 
at  high  altitudes,  and  not  suffer  the  loss  normally  attendant  u] 
working  in  a  rarified  atmosphere.     If  we  have  the  same 
working  at  sea  level  and  then  soaring  upward,  it  is  found  that 
power  diminishes  with  the  density  of  the  high-altitude  atmosph^s"!^' 
Many  devices  have  been  suggested,  but  the  problem  is  to  realiie  ib^ 
end  in  the  most  effective  way  and  with  the  least  cost  in  excess  weigb^ 
and  added  complexity.     If  we  can  solve  this  problem  we  canasBlffV 
our  supremiicy  in  high-altitude  service. 

Another  development  is  that  of  modifying  at  will  or  automati- 
cally the  pitch  of  the  airplane  propeller.  It  is  of  small  use  to 
maintain  power  if  the  prop<^ller  is  to  maintain  its  same  pitch  in 
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atmosphere  of  reduced  density.  The  engine  will  speed  beyond  the 
limit,  or  the  rotation  speed  of  the  engine  will  impose  a  limit  upon 
the  power  which  could  be  developed. 

Some  way  or  means  is  required,  therefore,  for  properly  modify- 
ing the  pitch  of  the  propeller  in  order  that  we  may  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  efficiency  cause  the  rotative  resistance  of  the  propeller 
in  a  rarified  atmosphere  to  correspond  in  some  degree  to  the  con- 
tinuing torque  of  the  engine. 

Anotlier  problem  is  that  of  the  spark  plug.  The  modem  spark 
plug  has  been  a  development  in  response  to  automobile  conditions, 
in  response  to  the  compression  pressures  which  prevail  in  automo- 
bfle  practice.  It  is  found  that  under  the  higher  pressures  in  aero- 
nautic service  the  spark  plug,  based  on  the  automobile  program, 
rapidly  breaks  down.  The  insulating  characteristics  are  lost  in  one 
hour  or  two  hours  or  ten  hours,  and  there  is  a  be¥dldering  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  life  of  the  spark  plug  under  present  conditions. 
This  is  one  of  the  outstanding  problems,  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  increasing  demands  of  modem  airplane  service. 

One  final  tiiought  is  this:  Throughout  this  trip  of  inspection 
we  were  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  serious  purposes  with 
which  the  captains  of  industry  in  this  field  of  production  are  ap- 
proaching this  problem.  They  reaUze  its  magnitude  and  its  im- 
portance, and  they,  are  approaching  it  with  high  purpose  and 
patriotism;  and  with  the  presence  of  such  a  pervading  spirit  in  the 
industries  of  this  coimtry  we  are  going  to  make  good  with  r^ard 
to  our  program  of  airplane  production.  Not  quite  what  was  hoped. 
Perhaps,  in  the  first  flush  of  anticipation,  but  we  are  going  to  make 
good,  and  the  production  in  airplane  manufacture  will  not  be  our 
least  contribution  toward  settling  this  world  war,  and  toward  set- 
^g  it  in  the  way  we  all  hope  it  will  be  settled. 
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THE  SOLUTION   OF  THE  CANTONMENT- 
CONSTRUCTION  PROBLEM 

By  Leonard  Metcalf,  Boston,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

^pHE  Cantonment  Construction  Division  is  an  organisation  which 
did  not  exist  six  months  ago,  but  which  has  built  in  this  iih 
credibly  short  period  of  time  sixteen  National  Army  cantonmentB, 
with  26,500  buildings  to  house  and  care  for  675,000  men;   tiro 
embarkation  camps  for  43,000  men;    one  quartermasters'  trsiniiig 
(^amp  for  18,000;  additions  to  the  regular  army  barracks,  for  100,000; 
repair-shop  units;  and  the  semi-permanent  structures  at  sixteen 
National  Guard  camps,  to  care  for  462,000  men;   and  which  has 
designed  and  purchased  equipment  for  certain  large  plants  for  our 
army  in  France,  a  tremendous  task  involving  200,000  men  and  an 
estimated  cost  of  approximately  $187,000,000,  over  three-fourths  iA 
which  has  already  been  spent.    The  story  of  this  work  is  a  wonder- 
ful one,  not  of  planning  and  preparation,  but*  of  doing  seemin^y 
insuperable  tasks  daily,  an  inspiring  story  of  loyal  and  effeetive 
cooperation  between  army  officials  and  civilians,  the  one  with  army 
traditions  and  experience,  the  other  vidth  their  widely  diflferent  pio* 
fcssional  and  commercial  training. 

The  cantonment  work  is  done  —  a  splendid  achievement^  credit- 
able alike  to  the  Government,  to  this  bureau  of  the  army,  to  the 
construction  quartermasters  at  the  camps,  to  the  supervising  en- 
gineers and  contractors,  to  the  railroads  and  supply  men,  and  to  all 
concerned. 

Not  a  sandpapered  or  polished  job,  but  rough-hewn,  strong  and 
calculated  to  serve.  Wiisteful  in  certain  details,  no  doubt,  but 
economical  in  the  best  sense,  for  the  saving  in  time  here  haa  saved 
life  and  treasure  on  the  long  firing  line  across  the  water. 

Where  can  you  chiplicate  the  experience,  involving  as  it  does 
an  expenditure  of  $150,000,000  in  six  months'  time — three  times  the 
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maximum  rate  of  expenditure  in  twelve  months  on  the  Panama 
Canal  —  and  which  increased  tenfold  the  normal  building  activities 
of  the  country  without  substantial  increase  in  the  cost  of  materials 
from  beginning  to  end  of  the  task,  due  largely  to  the  work  of  the 
War  Munitions  Board  of  the  Coimcil  of  National  Defense  and  its 
committees;   involving  meager  compensation  to  the  administrators, 
designers  and  supervisors  and  voluntary  service  on  the  part  of  many 
skilled  advisers,  who  dropped  important  personal  obUgations  to  go 
to  Washington  for  days,  weeks  or  months  in  response  to  telegrams 
asking  for  help;   voluntary  cooperation  and  work  by  the  railroads, 
telephone,  electric  and  other  utiUties,  and  substantial  expenditure 
without  guaranty  of  return;   contractors  taking  contracts  to  build 
structures  estimated  to  cost  fron^  $3,000,000  to  $4,000,000  and 
actually  building  these  and  many  additional  structures  so  that  the 
final  contract  sums  ranged  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000  per  can- 
tonment, nearly  doubling  the  necessary  construction  period,  but 
without  increase  in  compensation,  and  this  when  the  compensation 
upon  the  building  of  the  National  Army  cantonments  was  limited,  not 
to  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  as  has  so  often  been  stated,  but  to  a  gross 
return  of  $250,000,  averaging  for  the  sixteen  cantonments  less  than 
3  per  cent,  out  of  which  sum  had  to  come  an  overhead  expense  of 
probably  $100,000  and  interest  charges  upon  $600,000  to  $1,000,000 
of  working  capital  amounting  to  perhaps  $25,000  to  $40,000  more, 
leaving  a  net  profit  to  the  contractor  of  substantially  less  than  2  per  cent? 

Broadly  speaking,  labor  costs  alone  have  risen,  following  closely 
the  local  cost  of  union  labor  for  an  eight-hour  day,  with  time  and  a 
half  or,  in  some  cases,  double  time  for  overtime,  according  to  the 
prevailing  local  conditions;  and  even  as  to  these,  there  are  the  exten- 
uating circumstances  of  increased  cost  of  living,  the  fact  that  the 
settlement  of  the  labor  rate  disputes  was  not  always  left  to  this 
Board  for  solution,  and,  most  serious  of  all,  the  failure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  adequately  control  priority  of  its  construction,  which 
would  have  prevented  the  bidding  up  of  the  local  labor  markets  by 
its  own  agents  in  different  departments  having  contiguous  con- 
struction underway. 

I  speak  advisedly,  not  loosely,  for  the  conditions  of  the  work 
may  not  equitably  be  overlooked.  They  are  vital.  The  work  had 
to  be  done,  was  done,  without  delay,  and  no  plea  or  excuse  of  ina- 
bility to  get  labor  throughout  the  work  at  rates  prevailing  at  its 
inception  would  have  excused  postponement  of  completion  or  have 
brought  back  life  or  treasure  spent  at  the  front  during  such  delay. 
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CALL  COMES  FOR  ORGANIZATION 

On  May  17,  1917,  Brigadier-General  I.  W.  Littell,  then  Cdonel 
of  the  U.  S.  Quartermaster  Corps,  was  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  assemble  and  direct  an  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Cantonment  Division  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  to  provide  facili- 
ties for  training  and  housing  the  new  National  Army  and  the  National 
Guard.  He  called  to  his  aid  Major,  then  Captain,  W.  H.  Ouiy, 
Major,  then  Captain,  R.  C.  Marshall  —  both  of  the  Regular  Army, 
and  Major  Dcmpsey  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  the  former  of 
whom  had  l>ecn  supervising  the  enlargement  of  some  of  the  army 
barracks,  the  second  of  whom  was  soon  engrossed  in  the  new  canton- 
ment construction,  and  the  last  of  whom  took  up  the  question  of 
auditing  construction  expenditures. 

Neither  funds  nor  quarters  nor  personnel  were  available  for  the 
designated  service,  for  the  appropriation  bill  which  carried  $77,000,000 
for  the  inception  of  this  work  was  still  in  debate  in  Congress. 

This  wjis  the  opportunity  of  the  Committee  on  Emergency  Con- 
struction of  Buildings  and  Engineering  Structures  of  the  War  Muni- 
tions Board  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Of  the  latter  Board 
Frank  M.  Scott,  of  Cleveland,  was  the  able  chairman. 

This  committee  was  made  up  of  five  experienced  builders: 
William  A.  Starrett,  of  New  York  City,  architect  and  formerly  of 
the  building  firm  of  Thompson-Starrett  Company,  Chairman;  C.  W. 
Lundoff,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  President  of  the  Crowell,  Lundoff, 
Little  Company,  building  contractors;  M.  C.  Tuttle,  of  BostoUi 
General  Manager  of  the  Aberthaw  Construction  Company;  Capt. 
Wm.  Kelly,  of  the  U.  S.  Engineer  (?orps,  who,  however,  was  unable 
to  give  much  time  to  the  work  of  the  Committee,  owing  to  other 
army  obligations;  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  of  Bostoni  engineer 
and  landscape  architect.  To  their  assistance  they  called  many  eogi- 
noers,  city  planners,  architect.s  and  speciaUsts  of  different  kinds,  to 
act  on  sub-committees  or  to  give  desired  advice  on  special  subjects. 

Circumst^mces  thus  made  it  possible  for  the  Committee  to  render 
(foncral  Litt<'ll  service  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the  formation  and 
civilian  personnel  of  his  organization,  on  the  form  of  oontract  imder 
which  th(^  work  should  l>e  built,  on  engineers,  city  planners  and 
contractors  of  resix)nsibility  to  design  and  build  the  cantomnents^ 
and  at  the  moment  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  which  mif^t 
Iwfore  the  appropriation  bill  should  1x5  passed  by  Congrees,  by 
paring  typi(*al  plans  or  layouts  for  the  buildings  and  otiier  stnie- 
tures  involved,  making  topographic  plans  of  the  siteSy  studying  the 
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water  supply,  sewerage  and  other  public-service  facilities,  the  best 
arrangement  or  grouping  of  structures,  adapting  the  typical  plans 
to  the  local  topography  —  all  through  the  voluntary  service  of 
architects,  engineer^  and  city  planners. 

OBOANIZATION  ADOPTED  BT  GBNEBAL  LITTELL 

The  organization  proposed  by  the  Conunittee  and  adopted  by 
General  Littell  comprised  four  different  groups,  reporting  to  his 
staff  officers: 

Major  Frank  M.  Gunbt,  member  of  this  Society  and  for- 
merly associated  with  Mr.  Charles  T.  Main  of  Boston, 
in  Charge  of  Design;  assisted  by  Major  F.  B.  Wheaton, 
Captain  Doten,  Dabney  H.  Maury,  Clarence  Goldsmith 
and  W.  M.  Johnson  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Un- 
derwriters, and  George  Gibbs,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

Major  Robert  E.  Hamilton,  formerly  Purchasing  Agent  of 
Stone  &  Webster,  in  Charge  of  MaJkrials  and  Tranepar- 
iaiion. 

Major  M.  J.  Whitson  of  Seattle,  formerly  partner  of  Grant, 
Smith  k  Co.,  in  Charge  of  Con^ruction;  assisted  by 
a  staff  of  division  engineer^,  Peter  Junkersfeld,  Charles 
L.  Parmlee,  Ezra  B.  Whitman  and  others. 

Major  Dempset,  in  Charge  of  Accounting. 

Since  that  time,  benefiting  by  the  earlier  experience  and  with  a 
view  to  handling  the  additional  work  of  building  ports  of  embar- 
kation, ordnance  depots,  coast-artillery  posts,  medical  department 
construction,  mobile  ordnance  school  barracks,  quartermasters'  ware- 
houses and  miscellaneous  plants,  the  organization  has  been  enlarged, 
modified  and  strengthened,  Major  Marshall  remaming  in  command 
under  General  Littell,  assisted  by  Captains  Thompson  and  Maupin; 
the  engineering  branch  being  still  in  charge  of  Major  Gunby;  the 
construction  of  Majors  Whitson  and  Junkersfeld;  the  materials  of 
Major  Willcutt;  finance  and  accounting  of  Major  Dempsey;  con- 
struction and  repair  of  Major  Zollars;  the  law.  Major  Shelby; 
information.  Captain  Erek;  transportation  requisitions.  Captain 
Ritche  and  Chief  Clerk  Moreland;  and  several  other  engineers  of 
large  reputation  and  breadth  of  experience,  such  as  Lincoln  Bush, 
Major  Betts,  Warren  R.  Roberts,  and  others,  have  been  drawn 
into  the  service  —  fine  examples  of  personal  sacrifice. 
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The  Committee  on  Emergency  Construction  of  BuildingiB  and 
Engineering  Structures  first  undertook  to  get  local  investigations 
under  way  and  the  preparation  of  typical  building  plans.  As  soon 
as  cantonment  or  camp  sites  were  designated  by  the  department 
commanders,  approved  by  the  army  staff  and  reported  to  Gmsal ' 
Littell,  city  planners  and  consulting  engineers  were  asked  to  go  to 
them,  voluntarily  and  at  their  own  expense,  to  make  topographic 
maps,  study  the  water-supply  and  sewage-disposal  problems,  the 
location  of  railroads,  roads  and  other  utilities,  and  to  report  to 
Washington  with  all  despatch.  Within  a  week's  time,  in  a  numbff 
of  cases,  topographic  maps  were  prepared  of  areas  of  from  1000  to 
2000  acres  and  essential  information  was  obtained  upon  the  points 
desired.  Meanwhile,  leading  architects  and  engineers  of  this  8e^ 
tion  of  the  country  had  been  summoned  to  Washington  to  aasist  in 
the  revision  of  the  plans  for  the  barracks,  the  preparation  of  typical 
plans,  which  were  afterwards  adapted  to  the  local  topography,  on 
the  ground,  by  the  staffs  sent  to  the  individual  camps. 

FORM  OF  CONTRACT  PREPARED 

Contractors,  too,  were  assembUng  in  Washington  to  see  if  tbey 
could  be  of  service  and  the  Committee  directed  its  efforts  to  the 
preparation  of  a  form  of  contract  under  which  a  work  of  the  magni- 
tude then  contemplated  and  since  largely  increased,  could  be  boilt 
with  reasonable  certainty  within  a  time  limit  of  ninety  days,  in  the 
face  of  congested  transportation  conditions,  soaring  materials  and 
labor  shortage. 

A  form  of  contract  inducing  speed  was  essential.  This  com- 
pelled the  elimination  of  the  financial  hazard  to  the  oontraetor, 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  Government  the  selection  of  oontractflff 
solely  on  the  basis  of  experience,  merit  and  integrity.  It  was  •* 
once  apparent  that  the  competitive  form  of  contract  dictated  ^ 
past  Government  precedent  was  out  of  the  question  with  the  tiiB* 
limit  available  and  the  conditions  to  be  faced. 

The  lump-sum-profit  basis  form  of  contract  was  weif^ied  sad 
rejected  as  likely  to  emphasize  the  idea  of  barter  and  tnuie  lathtf 
than  of  fitness  and  competency,  and  to  embarrass  the  GovenuaeBi 
in  awarding  contracts  to  more  experienced  contractors  if  lower  pwft 
basis  were  offered  to  the  Government  by  less  experienced  or  tal 
desirable  men. 

The  cost-plus-porcentage  basis,  however,  appeared  to  meet  the 
fundamental  reciuisites,  and  the  addition  of  a  limiting  lump^om 
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rofit  made  the  Government  safe  in  its  operation  in  the  event  of 
ibstantial  increase  in  the  amoimt  of  work  done  under  it.  The 
Dmbined  efforts  of  many  able  men  —  lawyers,  engineers  and  con- 
ractors,  as  well  as  of  various  engineering  organizations,  produced 
be  " Emergency  Construction  Contract"  —  a  radical  departure 
om  Government  precedent  —  which  provided  essentially  for  the 
onstruction  of  the  work  on  the  basis  of  cost  plus  profit,  the  latter 
arying  from  10  to  6  per  cent  with  the  magnitude  of  the  work, 
dth  the  important  limitation  of  an  upset  profit  of  $250,000,  from 
^hich  sum,  however,  the  contractor  had  to  meet  his  own  office 
verhead  and  interest  costs.  It  is  interesting  and  but  fair,  in  the 
ice  of  some  of  the  unfounded  public  criticism  which  has  been  heard, 
3  note  the  effect  of  this  upset  limit  of  profit.  On  the  construction 
f  the  sixteen  army  cantonments,  involving  a  total  cost  of  approxi- 
lately  $134,000,000,  or  upward  of  $8,000,000  per  cantonment,  the 
ominal  profit  to  the  contractors  will  be  less  than  3  per  cent,  and 
fter  deducting  the  probable  contractor's  overhead  and  interest 
asts,  the  actual  profit  substantially  less  than  2  per  cent  —  in  some 
a«es  perhaps  less  than  \\  per  cent.  Upon  the  construction  of  the 
rational  Guard  camps,  involving  a  total  cost  of  $36,000,000,  or 
bout  $2,250,000  per  cantonment,  the  contractor's  fee  is  higher, 
pproximately  7  per  cent,  but  as  the  overhead  cost  is  also  propor- 
onat^ly  much  higher  the  total  return  in  cash  for  the  six  months' 
eriod  of  work  is  substantially  less  than  in  the  cantonment  con- 
ruction. 

Inasmuch  as  nearly  all  of  the  war  construction  work  now  being 
<ecuted  by  the  Government  is  being  done  on  an  emergency  basis, 
here  speed  and  not  cost  must  control,  thinking  men  will  be  careful 
ot  to  criticize  carelessly  and  will  weigh  fairly  the  influence  of  the 
me  element.  In  the  execution  oi  work  on  such  a  tremendous 
?alc,  under  prevailing  labor  and  material  cost  conditions,  it  is  in- 
vi table  that  money  will  be  wasted  and  mistakes  made,  but  the 
^ork  must  be  done  —  expeditiously  done  —  that  the  saving  may 
»e  one  of  lives  and  davs,  not  dollars. 

While  the  preliminary  investigations  were  under  way,  the  Com- 
nittee  sent  out  questionnaires  concerning  contracting  firms  in  this 
ountry,  seeking  references,  a  statement  of  the  magnitude  and  kind 
>f  work  executed  during  the  past  two  j^ears,  the  number  of  men 
landled  and  fed  at  one  time,  and  the  financial  resources  of  the 
'oncern;  obtained  the  niting  of  the  contractors  by  important  finan- 
;ial- credit  concerns,  and  called  to  its  assistance  John  H.  McGibbons, 
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formerly  of  the  U.  S.  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Company  of  Chicago, 
to  aid  it  with  his  broad  knowledge  of  the  standing  and  financial 
credit  of  contractors. 

COMMITTEE   SELECTS   CONTRACTORS 

Armed  with  this  information  a  sub-committee  of  five  men, 
with  Mr.  Starrett  as  chairman,  selected  the  contractore  deemed 
best  qualified  at  the  moment  to  undertake  the  work  and  who  had 
demonstrated  in  their  past  experience  their  ability  to  handle  work 
of  such  a  character  and  upon  such  a  scale;  and  reported  its  findingi 
to  Mr.  Scott's  committee  of  the  War  Munitions  Board.  From  the 
latter  committee,  recommendation  passed  to  General  Littell,  and 
after  submission  of  the  evidence  and  recommendations  to  the  Se^ 
retary  of  War,  appointment  was  finally  made  by  General  littd. 
The  subsequent  experience  in  the  building  of  the  camps  seems 
clearly  to  have  justified  the  course  of  procedure,  and  it  is  gready  to 
the  credit  of  the  Government  that  it  can  be  said,  unequivocally 
and  with  absolute  candor,  that  these  appointments  were  made  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  as  they  were  understood,  without  political 
pressure  or  **  influence.'*  It  is  further  greatly  to  the  credit  <rf  the 
leading  firms  of  contractors  that  as  a  rule  their  representatives  left 
Washington  l^efore  they  knew  whether  they  were  to  be  recom- 
mended for  specific  work  and  before  appointments  were  made, 
though  personal  disinterestedness  and  unwillingness  to  use  politieal 
influence  cannot  be  clainunl  for  many  others  who  sought  oontraeia. 

The  Committee  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  preparation  oi 
forms  of  contract  for  the  employment  during  construction  <rf  the 
engineers  and  other  experts  necessary  at  the  eamp  sites,  being 
greatly  assisted  in  its  work  by  different  members  of  the  nalioi* 
engineering  societies,  who  voluntarily  came  to  Washington  in  *•" 
sponse  to  telegraphic  request,  to  assist  the  Committee. 

Engineers  believed  to  be  most  competent  and  at  the  momff^ 
available '  for  service  at  the  various  cantonments  were  also  deflf* 
nated,  apiK)intment8  in  all  cases  being  made,  of  course,  by  Geneiv 
Littell  and  his  staff.  . 

In  this  way  the  (lovernment  had  the  voluntary  service  of  many 
men  — skilled  in  the  particular  field  involved  —  in  building  up  an 
effective  organization  and  pi^rsonnel  for  the  work  in  hand;   men 
who  cooperated  in  a  thoroughly  disinterested  way  with  the  pd- 
ministrative  army  board  in  responsible  c*ontrol.    The   results  alU 
tained  here  seem  to  indicate  the  advantage  of  such  a  purely  advisofy 
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board,  the  recommendations  of  which  could  be  followed,  modified 
or  rejected  with  cause  by  the  duly  constituted  executive  authorities. 

DETAILS   OF  CAMP   CONSTRUCTION 

Time  forbids  the  attempt  to  chronicle  the  details  of  camp  con- 
struction executed  under  the  direction  of  General  Littell  and  his 
staff.  The  sixteen  National  Army  cantonment  sites  were  approved 
at  various  dates  ranging  from  May  31  to  June  27,  1917,  contracts 
for  their  construction  were  executed  between  Jime  15  and  Jiuie  23, 
and  work  was  begun  between  June  13  and  July  6.  On  September  4, 
or  in  less  than  three  months'  time,  about  450,000  men  could  have 
been  taken  care  of  at  the  cantonments  on  the  first-adopted  basis  of 
200  men  to  the  barrack  —  later  reduced  to  150  men;  and  today, 
December  5,  1917,  the  camps  are  substantially  all  completed,  de- 
spite the  great  increase  in  construction  involved  by  the  prescribed 
increase  in  cubical  air  space  per  man  in  the  barracks  (from  365  to 
500  cu.  ft.),  the  addition  of  remount  stations,  to  care  for  10,000 
horses  at  each  of  the  camps  having  them,  hospitals  and  other  changes, 
which  have  nearly  doubled  the  work  originally  contemplated. 

The  story  of  the  construction  of  the  National  Guard  camp 
equipment  is  similar,  except  that  the  work  involved  is  only  about 
one-fourth  of  that  involved  in  the  construction  of  the  canton- 
ments, 

A  few  figures  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  involved 
in  building  the  sixteen  National  Army  cantonments  may  be  sug- 
gestive. There  were  required  upward  of  800  milUon  feet,  or  37,000 
cars,  of  lumber,  and  40,000  cars  of  other  material,  a  total  of  77,000 
cars  upon  the  cantonment  construction,  without  allowance  for  the 
materials  ordered  locally  and  not  from  Washington  —  the  total 
involved  in  the  cantonment,  camp,  and  embarkation-station  con- 
struction to  October  31  being  approximately  112,000  cars  —  756,000 
squares  of  sheathing  paper,  800,000  of  roofing  paper,  172,000  doors, 
34  million  square  feet  of  wall  board,  106,000  kegs  of  nails,  314,000 
barrels  of  cement,  282  miles  of  wood  and  cast-iron  pipe,  3550  hydrants, 
75  miles  of  fire  hose.  The  total  area  of  land  rented  or  controlled 
at  the  cantonments  is  201  square  miles. 

As  the  construction  of  the  cantonments  was  drawing  to  an  end 
the  work  of  this  bureau  was  extended  to  cover  the  ^construction 
activities  of  the  army,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  such  as  in  the 
aviation  corps,  where  it  was  thought  wiser  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
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to  leave  the  construction  in  the  hands  of  the  departments  for  the 
use  of  which  the  structures  were  to  be  built.  This  new  work  is  weU 
under  way,  constantly  growing  and  broadening. 

W'HOLE   WORK  MONUMENT  OF  LOYALTY  AND  ABILITY 

As  one  reviews  the  work  accomplished  by  this  cantonment 
division,  he  cannot  but  be  thrilled  by  this  fresh  evidence  of  the 
resources  of  these  United  States  and  the  loyalty  and  ability  of  its 
people,  remembering  how  recently  and  in  what  maimer  this  bureau 
was  organized;  that  cantonment  construction  involved  but  one 
branch  of  governmental  activity  and  one  comparatively  small 
group  of  men;  and  that  similarly  inspiring  evidences  of  effective 
service  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  its  other  branches. 

If  constructive  criticism  is  warranted  at  such  a  time,  it  may  be 
said  that  one  of  the  greatest  needs  today,  as  it  was  recognized  to 
he  six  months  and  more  ago,  is  better  coordination  of  the  govem- 
mental  construction  program,  ways,  means  and  priority.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  studied  in  its  various  phases  by  many  men,  but  no 
sufficient  authority  has  yet  been  delegated  to  accomplish  substan- 
tial progress.  EfTective  organizations  of  thousands  of  men  have 
been  built  up  with  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money,  only  to  be 
disbanded  on  the  accomplishment  of  their  specific  tasks,  when  these 
organizations  might  have  l)oen  transferred  directly  to  new  tasks, 
with  telling  effect,  had  there  but  been  the  necessary  Government 
authority  to  plan  well-co(')r(linat<;d  effort  in  its  construction  field. 

In  an  (emergency  of  the  magnitude  created  by  this  war^  and  in 
the  face  of  the  Government's  failure  to  prepare  for  it,  the  question 
immediately  arose  as  to  the  basic  principle  which  should  govern  the 
selection  of  the  agencies  to  accomplish  the  enormous  task  before  the 
Government.  Should  the  governing  bodies  be  creative  or  essentially 
administratiye?  For  instance,  should  the  necessary  design  of 
houses,  hospitals,  power  plants,  terminals,  nitrogen-  and 
ducing  works,  engine  and  aeroplane  construction,  and  other  work, 
be  executed  by  old  governmental  bureaus  with  greatly  enlarged 
personnel,  by  new  governmental  bureaus  to  be  created  solely  for 
this  puriK)se,  or  should  it  Ix*  entrusted,  imder  proper  governmental 
supervision,  direction  or  control,  to  well-established,  adequate  and 
efficient  engineering  organizations,  skilled  along  these  lines  and 
competent  to  handle  the  work,  of  which  organizations  there  were 
many  in  the  country?  Similarly,  should  the  different  army  eorpSy 
with  totally  inadeipiate  {MTsonnel,  act  as  purchasing  agencies,  or 
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should  this  highly  specialised  work  be  del^ated,  under  govern- 
mental supervision,  to  existing  firms  of  high  capacity  and  reputation? 

Mr.  Balfour,  in  his  visit  to  this  country,  had  wisely  cautioned 
against  the  mistake  made  and  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by  England 
in  building  up  new  bureaus  to  do  the  work  before  the  Government, 
instead  of  utilizing  well-established  and  live  organizations  enlarged 
and  controlled  by  the  Government,  if  necessary,  to  the  end  not 
only  of  saving  time  and  expense,  but  also  that  when  the  war  was 
over  the  gigantic  work  of  reconstruction  and  readjustment  might 
be  facilitated  by  the  enlargement  and  strengthening  of  these  existing 
private  or  corporate  agencies,  instead  of  being  retarded  and  ham- 
pered by  their  disruption. 

The  Conunittee  on  Elmergency  Construction  had  this  thought 
clearly  in  mind  and  predicated  its  efforts  on  the  three  hypotheses: 

1  The  work  must  at  all  times  -be  under  the  superior  control 

of  the  United  States  Government,  through  its  duly  ac- 
credited representatives 

2  Services  must  be  equitably  compensated 

3  Government  methods  of  contracting  for  and  compensat- 

ing construction  work  and  services  should  be  such  as 
to  utilize  and  strengthen  and  not  to  impair  or  destroy 
existing  organizations. 

Unfortunately,  the  Government  has  not  carried  this  principle 
as  far  as  it  might  advantageously  have  done,  but  has  in  a  number  of 
cases  built  up  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  new  agencies  for  exe- 
cuting wo)rk  instead  of  employing  existing  ones  competent  to  render 
effectively  the  service  desired,  thus  failing  to  benefit  by  the  mistakes 
of  England  and  France  and  the  helpful  advice  of  Mr.  Balfour.  But, 
on  the  whole,  and  in  spite  of  the  waste  thus  involved,  surprisingly 
rapid  and  very  commendable  progress  has  been  made. 
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THE    NATION'S    CALL    TO    THE 
PROFESSIONAL  MAN 

Bt  Hon.  Wiluam  H.  Taft,  New  Havbn,  Ck>NN. 

a  great  honor  and  4)leasure  to  be  here  in  this  company  to 
ce  part,  if  I  may  so  say,  in  your  act  of  recognition  of  one  of 
rld-reputed  members  of  the  general  profession  of  engineering. 

Groethals,  as  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him,  did  build  the 
a  Canal,  whatever  he  says  and  whatever  he  claims.    I  am 

testify  to  it,  because  I  was  there  for  eight  years  and  saw  him 
md  I  know  the  trouble  he  had.  I  know  the  struggle  he  had. 
r  the  power  of  the  man  in  meeting  difficulties.  I  know  his 
y  of  purpose.  I  know  from  its  results,  not  from  my  profes- 
knowledge,  but  from  its  results,  his  wonderful  ability  as  an 
IV  in  all  the  fields  of  engineering,  because  that  task  com- 
i  a  knowledge  of  every  branch  of  engineering.  I  know  his 
for  managing  men.  I  know  of  his  genius  of  common  sense, 
t  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him,  in  face  of  the 
ties,  to  discharge  the  task  which  he  did  discharge,  and  I  may 
ecause  an  ex-President  out  of  office  can  say  anything  —  so 
8  it  is  truthful  —  that  I  am  profoundly  regretful  that  the 

States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this  great 
re,  in  this  great  crisis,  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  great  ability 
3at  experience  of  General  Goethals.     (Loud  applause.) 
as  a  lawyer  and  I  was  a  judge,   and  I  was  sent  to  the  PhiUp- 

I  was  sent  there  —  well,  I  don't  know  why,  but  there  was 
xcuse  for  sending  a  man  there  who  did  not  know  anything 
the  subjects  with  which  he  was  to  deal  in  the  Philippine 
,  because  there  were  very  few  men  who  did,  than  there  is  for 
\  any  man  in  a  position  now  who  does  not  know  a  great  deal 
the  subject  in  respect  to  which  he  is  to  discharge  his  func- 

But,  as  I  say,  I  went  to  the  Philippines,  and  while  there  it 
tny  lot  to  be  responsible  for  some  engineering  tasks. 

sented  at  the  Annual   Meeting,  December    1917,  of  The  American 
OF  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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We  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  engineering  in  the  Philippines,  and 
I  came  in  contact  with  that  very  distinguished  body  of  men  who 
have  vindicated  their  existence  many  a  time,  and  have  inspired 
great  confidence  in  them  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  —  the  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army  (applause),  of 
which  General  Goethals  is  a  world  leader. 

And  then,  when  I  came  here  as  Secretary  of  War  it  fell  to  my 
lot  to  be  associated  with  engineers,  civil  engineers,  who  were  called 
in  to  assist  in  the  determination  of  a  probleip  that  had  to  be  met  and 
solved  in  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  and  I  look  back  upon  my 
association  with  men  like  Alfred  Noble;  Steams,  of  Boston;  Free- 
man, of  Providence;  Randolph,  of  Chicago;  Parsons,  of  New  York, 
who  is  now  at  the  front,  and  other  engineers,  with  profound  satis- 
faction.    (Applause.) 

ENGINEERS  AND   MEDICAL  BfEN   INDISPENSABLE 

Now,  you  engineers,  all,  constitute  one  of  the  two  prafeesions 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  country  in  the  carrying  on  of  the  strug- 
gle to  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  about  to  devote 
themselves,  yours  and  the  medical  profession;  you  as  the  constructon 
of  all  the  material  and  all  the  equipment  of  which  so  much  is  needed 
now  in  modern  warfare  to  make  effective  the  work  of  our  boys  at  the 
front,  and  the  medical  profession  to  furnish,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  aid 
in  restoring  to  the  ranks  those  whom  the  fortunes  of  war  diimbte. 

We  have  a  conscription  law,  which  is  justified  on  the  groimd 
that  it  was  a  selective  draft,  and  we  know  that  under  that  hiw  thoM 
whose  services  can  be  most  useful  to  the  country  in  the  trmdMB 
will  be  sent  over,  and  those  whose  services  can  be  most  useful  to  the 
country  in  preparing  and  in  saving  men  and  material  will  be  retained 
in  their  places  at  home  so  that  they  may  not  be  wasted  in  the  trendiSB 
and  elsewhere,  in  which  others  could  do  just  as  g^ood  work  ae  thej, 
others  who  could  not  discharge  the  services  required  of  eDginews  or 
physicians. 

England  has,  as  you  know,  made  mistakes  in  her  great  mkk 
that  she  has  done.  I  do  not  think  we  have  praised  ^'"g^!^  enoo^. 
I  do  not  think  wc  realize  how  much  she  has  really  aooompliahed. 
But  wc  should  profit  by  the  mistakes  which  Ebi^and  made  in  aOoir- 
ing  her  doctors  and  her  medical  students,  her  engineers  and  her 
(Miginccr  students  to  go  into  the  ranks  and  be  sacrifioed. 
of  this,  England  has  reduced  the  supply  of  those  indiqieDaaUe 
sons,  so  that  she  is  embarrassed,  and  greatly  embarrassed. 
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Now,  my  friends,  we  ought  not  to  make  the  same  mistake.  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  should  see  to  it  that  the  medical  stu- 
dents and  the  engineer  students  should  be  reserved  for  the  work 
for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted;  that  the  engineer  students 
and  the  medical  students  should  be  required  to  go  on  and  complete 
their  preparation  as  engineers  and  physicians,  so  that  they  may 
become  engineers  and  doctors,  and  then  be  gathered  into  the  service 
of  the  Government  in  this  war,  to  help  the  Government  in  those 
places  in  which,  as  I  say,  they  are  indispensable.     (Applause.) 

Now,  there  has  been  a  difficulty  —  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
fear  that  temporary  exemptions  would  mean  favoritism,  and  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  have  not  been  as  prudent  as  they 
should  have  been  with  reference  to  these  invaluable  agencies  which 
we  should  make  as  strong  and  as  full  as  possible.  Congress  is  now 
in  session,  and  therefore  Congress  ought  to  take  steps  to  give  power, 
if  power  is  lacking,  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Secretary  of  War  particularly,  to  deal  with  embryo  en- 
gineers and  embryo  medical  students,  so  that  we  may  have  as  many 
engineers  and  doctors  as  we  can  possibly  have,  because  we  shall 
need  them  all. 

Of  course,  other  professions  are  helping  too,  lawyers  and  minis- 
ters —  we  are  likely  to  have  enough  of  them  (laughter)  —  and  I  do 
not  see  why  exemption  should  be  claimed  for  them,  and  being  a 
lawyer  I  can  say  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  lawyers  are  not 
patriotic,  that  lawyers  are  not  being  called  upon  now  for  gratuitous 
services  which  they  are  rendering  in  connection  with  this  draft,  but 
I  do  say  that  as  a  permanent  thing  their  services  are  not  likely 
directly  to  promote  the  winning  of  a  battle  like  Cambrai,  whereas 
the  engineers  may  help;  and  it  thrills  one^s  American  heart  to  know 
that  the  members  of  your  profession,  now,  tonight,  are  engaged  in 
exposing  themselves  and  fighting  for  the  great  cause  in  which  this 
Republic  is  so  much  interested  and  to  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
world  is  so  devoted. 

MUST   TALK   ABOUT   THE    WAR 

I  was  not  quite  sure  what  I  ought  to  talk  about  when  I  came  here. 
What  I  have  said  up  to  this  point,  like  the  President's  few  remarks, 
has  not  been  my  speech.  One  cannot  come  before  an  intelligent 
audience  like  this  and  fail  to  talk  about  the  war.  I  have  talked 
about  the  war  a  p;ood  deal  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  I  have 
been  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  the  war  could  be  talked  about 
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a  good  deal  more  about  the  country,  throughout  the  country,  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  with  very  great  advantage.  There  are  so 
many  who  are  doubtful  —  they  are  for  the  Government  and  they 
are  for  the  war,  but  they  are  walking  interrogation  marks  as  to 
whether  we  did  not  make  a  mistake  here,  or  did  not  make  a  mistake 
there,  or  whether  we  are  fully  and  rightfully  in  the  war,  that  I  think 
an  evangel  ought  to  be  preached  on  the  subject  to  demonstrate  that 
we  are  rightfully  in  the  war,  that  we  never  have  done  anything  that 
was  not  justified,  and  that  the  cause  now  presented  to  us  is  so  righteoitf 
that  if  we  are  the  people  we  claim  to  be  we  must  win  it  if  it  costs  the 
last  man  and  the  last  dollar  that  we  have.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

You  meet  men  who  are  now,  after  we  have  decided  to  go  into 
the  war  and  after  we  are  in  it,  who  are  now  "judicially-minded"  — 
that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  say  they  are  neutral,  but  they  are  judi- 
cially-minded. While  I  am  in  favor  of  being  judicially-minded,  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  masquerading  under  a  judicial  mind  a  lack  of 
that  fine  edge  of  loyal  patriotism  that  we  need  to  carry  this  count  r>' 
through  the  war.  (Applause.)  I  am  opposed  to  apathy;  I  am  in 
favor  of  team  work,  and  of  knowing  why  we  are  in,  and  what  we  are 
going  to  do,  and  in  favor  of  being  determined  to  do  it.     (Applause.) 

Germany's  breaches  of  international  law 

You  will  find  this  judicially-minded  person  suggest  that  we  were 
unneutral  during  the  three  years  that  we  were  not  in  the  war,  because 
we  furnished  ammunition  and  other  supplies  to  the  Allies.  Well, 
we  had  a  right  to  do  that  under  international  law.  Germany  her- 
self had  agreed  to  that  rule  of  international  law  with  respect  to  the 
power  and  duties  of  neutrals  —  not  that  neutral  governments  could 
furnish  such  supplies,  but  that  neutral  governments  could  permit 
their  citizens  to  do  so,  the  citizens  taking  the  risk  of  confiscation  of 
those  articles  as  contraband  if  found  upon  the  high  seas.  And  there 
were  those  who  sympathized  with  Germany  after  the  German  com- 
mercial marine  had  been  driven  from  the  seas,  and  they  said  it  wa< 
unneutral  for  us  to  furnish  one  side. 

The  fortune  of  war  was  not  our  fault.  The  President  was  right 
in  insisting  that  we  should  stand  by  the  rule  of  international  law  in 
that  regard,  Ix^cause  if  by  our  acquiescence  the  rule  of  intematioDal 
law  were  to  \yc  changed,  re(]uiring  every  neutral  government  to  sup- 
press its  citizens  from  carrying  on  such  a  trade,  it  would  only  mmke 
overwhelming  the  advantages  of  a  military  nation  that  devoted 
itself,  iis  (lermany  did  for  fifty  years,  to  getting  ready  for  this  war,  a 
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ition  which  has  piled  up  the  ammunition  and  supplies  needed  to 
.rry  her  through  years  of  war.  We,  if  subjected  to  a  war  of  aggres- 
)n,  would  never  be  ready.     We  would  always  be  unprepared,  and, 

a  consequence,  when  forced  into  war  we  would  have  to  look 
)Out  to  prepare  suddenly,  and  then  find  denied  to  us  the  right  to 
t  our  material  and  supplies  from  the  citizens  of  neutral  nations^ 
ider  the  new  rule  suggested.  Therefore,  it  would  have  been  the 
tldest  lunacy  for  us  to  consent  to  a  change  of  international  law  in 
at  regard,  and  the  merits  were  wholly  with  the  President  in  taking 
at  position. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  pursued  the  path  of 
jutraUty  as  laid  down  by  the  law,  Germany  sank  an  EngUsh  com- 
ercial  liner  having  three  thousand  persons  on  board,  and  sent  to 
leir  death  114  American  citizens  by  the  murderous  torpedo  which 
5r  submarine  hurled  at  this  vessel. .  Then  for  a  year  we  continued 
discussion,  arising  from  Germany's  unfounded  claim  that  the  vessel 
as  armed;  then  she  sank  anothe/  vessel  under  similar  circum- 
ances;  then  we  said  that  we  would  sever  our.  relations  with  Grer- 
lany;  then  she  said  that  she  would  discontinue  that  method  of  war- 
ire  until  further  notice;  then  on  the  31st  of  January  last  Germany 
otified  us,  as  she  notified  the  world,  that  she  intended  to  resume 
he  ruthless  submarine  warfare;  then  shortly  afterwards  we  severed 
►ur  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany;  then  she  sank  four  or  five 
^me^ican  vessels,  returning  to  this  country  in  ballast,  and  sent  to 
heir  death  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  American  sailors;  and  then 
ve  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed. 

OUR   DUTY   AS   A   GOVERNMENT 

^ow,  my  friends,  is  there  anything  else  that  we  could  do  but 
at?  That  is  where  your  judicially-minded  person  would  come  in. 
C3  answer  to  my  question  depends,  first,  on  the  proposition  of 
5^t  were  our  rights,  and  what  were  the  rights  of  our  citizens?  and 
ondly,  what  was  our  duty  as  a  Government  with  respect  to  those 
^t-s?  International  law  is  indefinite  in  certain  respects,  but  it 
i-s  definite  as  the  law  of  promissory  notes  with  reference  to  the 
'  of  the  capture  of  commercial  vessels  at  sea.  A  belligerent 
y  <^apture  the  commercial  vessel  of  its  enemy  and  sink  that  vessel. 
^^^-y  capture,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  neutral  vessel,  vio- 
^^    a.  blockade,  and  possibly  may  sink  it,  but  an  incontestible 

^or  a  hundred  years  has  been  that  that  right  of  capture  and 
^    ^f*  destruction  are  subject  to  one  limitation,  namely,  that  the 
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• 

ship's  company  of  the  captured  vessel  shall  always  be  put  in  a  pla 
of  safety  before  the  vessel  is  sunk. 

Admiral  Senmies  in  the  Civil  War  sank  perhaps  four  hundred 
five  hundred  vessels  of  the  United  States  conmiercial  marine,  but 
prided  himself  that  in  all  that  destruction  not  one  single  human  1 
was  lost.  He  was  an  international  lawyer  of  repute;  he  was  alsc 
naval  conmiander,  and  his  course  in  that  regard  is  the  strong 
evidence  of  what  international  law  is  on  that  point.  Therefo 
Germany  violated  the  rights  of  those  citizens  whom  she  exposed 
death  and  whom  she  sent  to  death.  When  a  man  kills  anotl 
deliberately,  without  right,  it  is  murder,  and  there  is  no  other  wc 
nor  any  other  term  in  international  law  that  can  be  applied  tc 
case  where  a  nation  kills  men  and  women  and  children  with< 
right.     (Applause.) 

Germany's  warning  of  murder 

Ah!  but  it  is  said  these  p^ple  had  notice.  That  distinguish 
and  eminent  Christian  statesman.  Count  von  Bemstorff,  had  wh 
pered  over  the  telephone  and  had  intimated  very  enigmatically  th 
any  one  who  went  aboard  the  LuaUania  would  run  the  risk  of  beii 
torpedoed,  and  it  is  stated  that  those  who  went  down  in  ships  sui 
afterward  knew  that  Germany  was  on  the  sea  with  these  murderoi 
instruments.  Well,  that  is  a  fine  plea.  Suppose  a  man  in  Ne 
York  should  warn  a  neighbor  that  he  could  not  go  down  into  th 
street  upon  which  his  house  abutted,  because  if  he  did  he  wool 
kill  him ;  and  suppose  this  man  who  was  warned  was  a  courageoii 
American  citizen  who  knew  what  his  rights  were,  and  he  went  dow 
into  the  street  and  the  threatener  did  kill  him.  Suppose  that  ma 
was  indicted  and  haled  into  court  and  called  upon  to  plead,  and  I 
pleaded  not  guilty  on  the  ground  that  he  had  notified  this  ma 
that  if  he  would  come  down  into  the  street  he  would  kill  him,  an 
therefore  he  was  not  guilty  because  the  man  himself  was  guQty « 
contributory  negligence  in  running  into  a  bullet  whose  presence  c 
the  street  he  ought  to  have  anticipated.     (Applause.) 

But  Senator  La  Follette  says  —  (Hisses  on  the  part  of 
persons  in  the  audience.),  oh,  don't  hiss,  it  never  helps  to  call 
no  matter  how  poor  an  opinion  you  have  of  a  man,  it  does  not  be 
the  argument  —  but  Senator  La  Follette  says  it  is  true  they  had  t 
right  to  be  where  they  were,  but  those  were  technical  ri^ts.  It 
too  bad  when  a  senator  in  Congress,  sworn  to  obey  the  Constitutic 
should  regard  the  right  of  those  poor  victims  on  board  the  LiigUan 
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o  life  and  the  right  to  protection  against  the  invasion  of  a  murderous 
lation  as  a  technical  right. 

WHAT  WAS   OUR   DUTY? 

We  will  now  assume,  therefore,  that  this  was  murder  of  our 
itizens.  What  was  our  duty?  The  Constitution  as  interpreted  by 
le  Supreme  Court,  indeed,  our  general  knowledge  of  government, 
ould  teach  us  that  while  we  owe  service,  military  and  civil,  to  the 
rovemment,  the  Government  owes  us  as  a  primary  consideration, 
rotection.  Government  is  nothing  but  a  partnership  in  which  we 
re  all  members,  and  we  all  agree  to  contribute  to  the  objects  of  a 
artnership  by  service;  and  then  the  partnership  is  to  help  us  in 
labling  us  to  enjoy  our  rights.  Therefore,  when  these  citizens 
ere  actually  deprived  of  their  rights,  why,  it  is  very  plain  that  it 
as  the  business  of  the  Government  to  call  for  reparation  in  respect 
)  those  whose  rights  had  been  taken  away,  and  security  and  an 
miouncement  of  the  poUcy  which  would  prevent  subsequent  inter- 
jrence  with  similar  rights  of  our  citizens.  Otherwise,  if  not,  then 
e  ought  to  go  out  of  the  government  business,  because  that  is  the 
bject  of  government. 

Now,  Germany  announced  that  she  not  only  justified  what  she 
ad  done,  but  intended  to  continue  to  murder  our  citizens  on  the 
igh  seas.  Our  citizens  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Govem- 
lent  at  home  and  on  the  high  seas,  and  abroad.  Abroad  there  is 
3me  qualification,  because  they  voluntarily  submit  to  another  juris- 
iction;  but  on  the  high  seas,  on  an  American  vessel,  and  under  an 
jnerican  flag,  on  that  great  road  of  the  nations,  they  are  just  as 
luch  within  the  jurisdiction  and  within  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
rnment  at  home  as  if  they  stood  on  the  shores  of  New  York,  or 
lassachusetts,  or  New  Jersey,  and  an  invasion  of  their  rights  on  the 
igh  seas  by  a  foreign  government  is  just  as  much  an  invasion  as  if 
lermany  had  landed  a  Uhlan  regiment  on  our  shores  and  shot  into 
le  homes  of  American  citizens  and  killed  them. 

Therefore,  if  we  were  to  continue  business  as  a  government, 
lere  was  nothing  else  for  us  to  do  —  Germany  did  not  leave  it  open 
-  except  to  measure  swords  with  her  in  protection  of  those  rights. 
•  this  act  had  been  committed  by  Venezuela  or  Costa  Rica,  if  either 
F  those  countries  had  sunk  an  American  ship  with  a  loss  of  one 
undred  lives,  the  President  would  have  promptly  sent  a  message 
gmanding  reparation  and  security  against  further  invasion,  and 
light  have  sent  a  warship  down  to  convey  the  message,  just  by  way 
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• 

of  suggestion,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child,  Senator  La  Follette, 
and  every  pacifist,  would  have  said,  "Well  done."  Well,  now,  what 
is  the  difference  between  that  case  and  the  one  we  are  considering? 
There  is  not  any  principle,  but  there  is  this  real  difference,  that 
Germany  is  the  greatest  miUtary  power  in  the  world  and  Venesuela 
is  not,  and  therefore  we  are  very  urgently  and  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  when  invaded  by  a 
foreign  country  provided  the  country  is  little  enough,  but  when  it 
is  a  great  power  —  the  greatest  miUtary  power  —  then  the  rights  ari 
**  technical."     (Applause.) 

Oh,  my  friends,  there  was  not  anything  for  us  to  do  except  im 
declare  war,  and  a  pacifist  or  any  one  else  who  8a3r8  otherwise  cm 
intimates  otherwise  does  not  understand.    The  President  has  set 
precedent  by  calUng  them  stupid,  and,  after  such  an  authority, 
am  wilhng  to  say  I  agree. 

Now  that  brought  us  into  the  war,  but  when  we  got  into  tK 
war  we  found  what  possibly  we  ought  to  have  known  before  — 
some  did  know  —  that  the  particular  cause  which  brought  us  in 
only  a  phase  of  the  far  greater  cause  for  which  the  Allies  were 
gaged  in  fighting.    We  found  ourselves  in  the  banning  ranged 
democracies  against  autocracies.    I  know  that  our  judicially- 
friend  will  suggest  that  England  is  a  monarchy  and  so  is  It 
Yes,  that  is  true,  but  a  democracy  is  a  country  in  which  the 
rule,  in  which  the  poUcies  of  the  government  are  determined  by 
popular  will.    The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it. 
one  who  knows  anything  about  flngland  and  Italy  cannot  say  otb« 
wise  than  that  the  people  rule  in  these  countries,  and  where  ihmt 
the  case  they  arc  democracies.    Where  that  is  the  case,  the  questiM 
of  kings  is  only  a  question  of  taste.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 


of  Italy  and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  have  not  any  more  to  do  fii 
determining  acute  questions  of  the  policies  of  their  respective  coui^ 
tries  than  an  ex-President  of  the  United  States  has!    (Applause.) 

THE  MEANING   OF   DEMOCRACY 

Now,  the  President  has  said  that  we  are  fighting  this  war  im 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  That  is  a  truly  exact  slate* 
ment.  But  it  has  been  misconstrued.  It  does  not  mea|i  that  we 
are  to  force  democracy  on  other  countries,  that  we  claim  to  have  a 
patent  for  our  form  of  government  that  we  are  going  to  drive  down 
the  throats  of  other  people.  That  is  not  what  it  means.  It  only 
means  that  the  power  of  a  people  with  a  military  and  foreign  policy 
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such  as  that  of  the  Imperial  German  Empire,  is  dangerous  to  the 
continued  and  safe  existence  of  smaller  and  less  powerful  countries 
that  desire  to  have  democracies  and  to  work  out  the  happiness  of 
their  people  through  that  kind  of  government.  That  is  what  it 
means. 

WE  MUST  UNDERSTAND  GERMAN  CHARACTER 

We  cannot  understand  the  issues  at  stake  without  understand- 
ing the  character  of  the  German  people.  We  cannot  understand 
their  character  without  following  their  training  in  the  last  fifty  or 
sixty  years.  We  all  have  known  Germans.  We  have  liked  them. 
When  in  Germany  we  have  enjoyed  seeing  them.  They  are  a  kindly 
people;  at  least  they  were  some  years  ago  when  I  visited  Germany. 
They  are  a  kindly  people  who  love  their  homes;  they  love  their 
families,  they  love  music  and  they  love  poetry,  of  which  they  have 
some  of  the  greatest  exponents  in  the  world.  They  conform  to  au- 
thority with  a  kind  of  pleasure.  They  are  an  intellectual  people, 
they  are  an  earnest  people,  a  little  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor,  but 
a  great  people,  people  capable  of  great  effort. 

The  truth  is,  while  I  have  a  profound  admiration  for  the  EngUsh 
people  and  the  history  of  England,  because  having  been  educated 
as  a  lawyer  I  beUeve  she  laid  the  foundations  of  true  constitutional 
liberty,  nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  when  I  went  to  Europe 
and  traveled  in  Europe,  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  be  closed  up  in 
a  railway  carriage  with  a  German  than  with  an  EngUshman ;  because 
the  Enghshman  —  I  mean  the  regular  EngUshman  —  was  constantly 
engaged  in  an  affirmative  effort  to  convince  me  that  he  did  not  know 
I  was  in  the  carriage,  whereas  the  German  was  always  courteous 
^nd  friendly  and  anxious  to  engage  in  conversation. 

SOME   GLANCES   AT   GERMAN   HISTORY 

The  Germans  for  a  long  time  were  divided  into  twenty-eight 
different  States,  Austria  the  greatest  of  them,  Prussia  the  next, 
nd  twenty-six  others,  and  every  one  who  longed  for  an  improve- 
lent  in  the  world,  and  an  improvement  among  the  Germans,  wished 
I*  unity  among  them.  There  were  liberty-loving  Germans,  and  in 
^  they  rebelled  against  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  they  had 
volutions.  They  were  not  successful.  They  did  get  a  constitu- 
•i^al  monarchy  for  a  little  while  in  Prussia,  and  offered  the  crown 
Frederick  William,  the  great-uncle  of  the  present  Emperor,  and 
said  he  would  not  take  it,  because  he  got  it  from  God,  and  did 
t    F>ropose  to  take  it  back  again  out  of  the  mud,  showing  that  the 
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divine  right  of  kings  came  honestly  down  that  line  to  its  present 
exponent. 

A  large  number  of  these  Uberty-loving  Germans  were  driven 
out  of  Germany  and  came  to  this  country,  and  made  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  of  our  citizenship  here  (applause),  and 
when  the  Civil  War  came  on,  loving  liberty  as  they  did  and  hating 
slavery,  they  went  into  the  war,  enlisted  in  great  numbers,  and  on 
every  battlefield  in  that  war  the  blood  of  our  German  citizens  was 
shed. 

Their  descendants  and  others  who  have  come  here  since  have 
continued  to  make  a  valuable  part  of  our  citizenship,  and  during 
these  three  years  when  we  were  neutral  they  have  naturally,  because 
of  their  pride  in  the  success  and  prosperity  of  their  brethren  at 
home,  had  a  sympathy  with  Germany  and  listened  to  the  argu- 
ments in  her  behalf  which  have  been  put  forth  in  this  war.  And 
now  the  war  between  America  and  Germany  has  come  on,  and 
their  allegiance  requires  them  to  be  loyal,  and  they  are  put  in  a  sad 
position,  and  one  in  respect  to  which  we  should  be  considerate  of 
them.  But  they  are  loyal,  they  have  enUsted,  they  have  gone  into 
the  draft,  and  contributed  to  the  great  patriotic  funds;  and  while 
they  are  not  vociferous  —  we  could  hardly  expect  them  to  be  eo 
—  that  they  are  going  to  be  loyal  I  have  not  the  slighest  doubt 
(applause),  and  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to  be  most  thankful  for 
is  that  very  thing.  The  reason  why  Germany  treated  us  as  she  did 
was  because  she  counted  on  dissension  among  our  people,  growing 
out  of  the  disloyalty  of  that  very  element,  and  she  has  been  dis- 
appointed in  that  regard  as  she  has  been  disappointed  in  so  many  of 
those  instances  where  she  has  attempted  to  read  the  motives  of 
other  people. 

Instead  of  founding  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  representa- 
tive institutions,  and  bringing  about  unity,  as  those  leaders  of 
Gcnnan  thought,  Carl  Schurz  and  others,  hoped  for,  there  came  into 
the  history  of  Germany  a  very  different  individual.  Prince  von 
Bismarck,  who  was  the  premier  of  Prussia  in  1862.  His  theory  was 
that  he  would  conquer  and  unite  the  German  nation  by  blood  and 
iron,  and  he  developed  the  army,  always  a  well-controlled  body  in 
Prussia,  and  he  made  the  nation  into  an  army,  and  an  army  into  the 
nation,  and  then  he  planned  the  wars  upon  which  he  founded  the 
unity  of  Germany.  He  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  Den- 
mark, and  indu(*e(l  Austria  to  go  in  with  him,  and  took  away  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  from  Denmark;  and  then  when  he  got  it,  he  found  it 
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was  SO  easy  that  he  annexed  it  forcibly  to  Prussia;  and  when  Austria 
asked,  in  a  diplomatic  way,  just  what  there  had  been  in  that  war 
for  her,  he  said  there  was  not  anything.    And  then  he  got  into  war 
with  Austria,  as  he  had  intended,  and  in  six  weeks  he  wiped  her  off 
the  map  of  Germany.    Then  in  that  war  he  annexed  forcibly  Hanover 
and  Frankfort,  and  made  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Wtirttemberg,  and  Baden,  and  several  other  German  countries; 
and  then  he  sat  down  to  wait  until  that  fakir.  Napoleon  III,  in  his 
pirouetting,  would  bring  about  an  appearance  of  a  war  of  aggression 
against  Germany,  which  was  exactly  what  Bismarck  was  waiting 
for,  and  he  only  had  to  wait  four  years  for  that;  and  if  you  will  read 
his  memoirs  you  will  see  how  he  brought  that  about.    You  will  be 
interested  in  reading,  I  am  sure,  that  interview  between  himself  and 
von  Roon  and  von  Moltke.    They  received  a  telegram  from  the 
Emperor  outUning  an  interview  between  him  and  Beneditti,  Napo- 
leon's ambassador,  and  they  were  thrown  into  gloom,  because  the 
interview  was  one  which  seemed  so  pacific  to  them  that  they  thought 
its  publication  would  prevent  war;    and  Bismarck  sat  down  and, 
without  changing  the  body  of  the  message,  changed  a  few  words  in 
it   and  published  it;    and  then  von  Moltke  said,  "Now  we  will 
have  war."     He  said,   ''That  telegram,  when  it  came,  sounded 
like  a  parley.    As  you  have  changed  it,  it  sounds  like  the  rattle 
of  a  drum."    This  was  stated  by  Bismarck  himself.    So,  true  to 
his  plan,  Napoleon  declared  war,  and  then,  in  a  short  time,  Bis- 
marck defeated  France  and  took  Alsace-Lorraine  and  an  indemnity 
of  a  billion  dollars,  which  the  Germans  put  into  the  army,  and 
Bismarck  crowned  a  Prussian  king  Emperor  of  Germany  at  Ver- 
sailles, and  he  went  back  to  Berlin  and  sat  down  as  the  head  of  the 
Empire  to  digest  the  pieces  of  territory  he  had  bitten  off  in  the  last 

three  wars. 

Bismarck's  seeds  of  kultur 

He  was  not  in  favor  of  world  dominion.  He  wanted  to  raise 
Germany  to  a  great  power  in  Europe,  and  he  succeeded.  He  made 
fun  of  the  ideal  of  world  dominion,  but  there  was  held  out  to  the 
German  people  the  idea  that  all  the  rest  of  the  world  would  try  to 
get  back  from  them  this  territory  which  had  been  taken,  and  there- 
fore they  must  defend  themselves,  and  so  they  went  on  and  provided 
greater  and  greater  armies. 

They  also  adopted  in  their  wonderful  way,  as  you  gentlemen  of 
science  know,  the  principles  of  science  to  the  manufacture  of  every- 
thing, and  to  every  field  of  industry  and  business.     They  introduced 
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a  system  which  they  called  Krdtur,  and  which  brought  about  a  pros- 
perity in  competition  with  the  world  that  attracted  the  admiratioD 
of  the  world.  Their  population  increased  and  pressed  upon  their 
borders,  and  with  their  marvelous  successes  in  the  three  wars,  with 
their  wonderful  administration  and  the  demonstration  of  their  effi- 
ciency in  their  prosperity,  and  with  their  increase  of  population, 
they  acquired  megalomania,  and  they  learned  to  think  that  tiwy 
were  supermen.  They  believed  they  had  invented  KvUiur,  and  it 
was  their  duty  to  spread  it  over  the  world  and  enlarge  their  borden 
and  conquer  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  that  KuUwr. 

And  they  soon,  by  reason  of  their  elevation  as  a  people,  associ- 
ated themselves  with  God.    They  regarded  themselves  as  the  agents 
of  God.    They  are  a  people  of  an  inexorable  logic.    If  they  begin 
with  a  false  premise,  as  they  often  do,  their  confidence  in  logie  is 
such  that  they  wipe  out  any  fact  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  condur 
sion  reached  by  that  logic.    You  remember  the  story  of  the  oU 
German  who  was  in  the  California  gold  diggings  and  met  a  ni*& 
out  there  whom  he  had  seen  only  recently  in  New  York;  and  anxkio* 
to  find  out  how  he  had  gotten  there,  he  asked:  "You  came  th* 
plains  across?"    The  man  replied,  **No."    "Then  yo\i  have  oooft* 
the  Isthmus  over?"    "No."    "Oh,  then  you  come  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  through?"    "No."    "Oh,  I  see,  you  were  seasick  cooiiitf 
the  Horn  around?"    The  man  replied,  "No,"  and  then  the  Ger- 
man's eyes  opened  and  he  looked  at  the  man  for  a  minute  and  b< 
said :  "  Well,  then,  you  have  not  arrived ! "     (Liaughter  and  applause- ) 


Having  established  that  KuUur  was  necessary  for  the 
and  that  they  had  invented  it,  they  believed  that  they  were 
people  to  spread  it;  and  then,  with  that  inexorable  logic,  all  of 
other  conclusions  followed.    The  State,  the  German  State,  WM 
spread  Kultur.    It  was  to  do  God's  work.    Thereforei  every 
sideration  must  yield  to  the  doing  of  that  work.    The  State 
above  everything.    The  State,  engaged  in  this  work,  oouM  do 
wrong.    Therefore,  these  considerations  of  honor  and  deoencyi 
the  performance  of  obligation,  could  play  no  part. 
morality  was  eliminated.    The  only  sin  of  a  State  was 
its  virtue  was  power.    And  that  doctrine,  or  its  elementSi  the  i 
that  Germany  was  over  all,  was  preached  in  the  schodb,  in 
academies,  in  the  universities,  by  the  great  lecturers,  by  the 
writers;   and  the  conviction  grew  with  the  people,  first,  that 
nuist  protect  and  dofcnd  themselves  and  give  everything  to 
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ly  necessary  to  accomplish  that,  and,  secondly,  that  they  must 
their  State  on  force  and  maintain  that  force  in  order  that  they 
lid  spread  KuLtur  to  the  world  by  domination  and  conquest. 
Y  eliminated,  as  I  say,  international  morality, 
^ow,  that  is  the  nation  and  that  is  the  people  that  we  are  en- 
{d  in  fighting.  They  are  obsessed  as  with  insanity,  otherwise 
cannot  explain  what  you  see  and  read  and  know.  "Why  is  it," 
ask,  "we  did  not  know  this  before  we  got  into  the  war?"  Well, 
read  excerpts  from  the  lectures  and  miUtary  writings,  but  we 
I  cranks  of  our  own  —  I  need  not  mention  them  —  but  certainly 
lo  not  want  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  writings  and  theu- 
sments  and  their  actions,  and  we  assumed  that  these  people, 
I  speaking  among  the  Germans,  belonged  to  that  necessary  and 
tpicuous,  but  we  hope  with  us  unimportant,  element.  But  it 
not  so  in  the  case  of  Germany,  and  you  can  read  now  the  books 
have  been  prepared  impartially  showing  these  sermons  and 
ires,  and  showing  that  these  lectures  spoke  for  all  the  people, 
sider,  for  a  moment,  that  there  was  a  writer  who  in  one  of  his 
ings  incorporated  a  prayer  like  this: 

*  O  Thou  who  presidest  over  all,  up  above,  high  in  the  skies,  up 
ve  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim  -^  and  the  Zeppelins  —  " 
•^ow,  that  association,  if  it  did  not  shock  yoiu*  feelings  as  irrev- 
t,  would  suggest  a  humorous  view;  but  to  the  German  mind, 
I  the  idea  of  what  the  zeppelin  was  to  do  in  spreading  Kxjiltur, 
as  the  agency  of  God;  the  association  between  the  cherubim 
seraphim,  which  are  supposed  to  be  God's  agents,  with  the 
)elins,  was  entirely  proper.  They  preached  sermons  on  the 
man  God. 

WE   ARE   FIGHTING   THE   GERMAN   PEOPLE 

;t  is  the  people  of  Germany  we  are  fighting,  with  the  character- 
they  have  of  subordination  to  the  authority  of  the  Prussian 
tary  regime  and  the  Kaiser,  and  we  must  not  assume  they  are 
pelled  against  their  will  to  do  this  fighting.  They  have  made 
many  heroic  sacrifices  in  loyalty  to  this  false  idea,  and  in  loyalty 
he  leadership  of  the  Kaiser,  and  therefore  what  the  President 
»  must  not  be  misconstrued.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
Liate  the  people  of  Germany  from  the  rulers  of  Germany,  but  the 
'  way  we  can  separate  them  from  their  rulers  is  by  hitting  them 
he  head  with  a  club  so  that  the  psychology  of  the  situation  will 
>rought  home  to  them.     (Great  and  prolonged  applause.) 
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If  you  look  for  proof  of  this  position  of  Germany  with  reference 
to  the  abolition  of  international  morality  you  can  find  it  in  thor 
method  of  warfare.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed 
recital  of  the  awful  atrocities  that  have  been  proven  before  you  can 
arrive  at  a  general  conclusion  as  to  their  violation  ojf  every  ruk  of 
warfare.  They  bombarded  unfortified  towns,  an  act  which  is  f(X^ 
bidden  by  international  law,  and  the  men  who  bombarded  these 
unfortified  towns  on  the  east  coast  of  England  were  rewarded  l^ 
being  decorated  with  the  Iron  Cross. 

The  Hague  Conference  provided  certain  rules  with  respect  to 
the  carrying  on  of  war  by  means  of  aircraft,  one  of  which  wis 
that  belligerents  were  not  to  drop  explosives  from  aircraft  on  unde- 
fended towns;  and  the  Germans  promptly  sent  their  seppeline,  that 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  war,  and  to  which 
they  turned  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war,  and  thqr  Mi 
these  Zeppelins  to  England  and  slaughtered  innocent  non-comhit- 
ants.  Of  the  thousands  of  victims  of  the  zeppelin  raids,  possibly  not 
more  than  fifty  soldiers  and  sailors  were  hit,  and  only  one  or  two 
arsenals,  but  the  great  body  of  the  victims  is  composed  of  women 
and  children,  and  old  men.  The  men  who  navigated  the  leppdins 
in  these  air  raids  were  also  rewarded  with  Iron  Crosses. 

THE   PATH  OF  KULTUR 

When  the  Germans  entered  Belgium  they  violated  their  treet*^* 
through  which  they  had  given  their  plighted  faith  for  sixty  jt^^ 
with  the  other  nations.    You  would  think,  when  they  went  in*^ 
Belgium,  under  those  circumstances,  they  would  treat  the  peop^*^ 
with  some  consideration,  even  in  spite  of  their  obsession.    Did  thej^J 
No!    What  they  did  was  to  take  a  district  in  Belgium  and 
their  soldiers  to  pursue  the  policy  of  Schreddichkeii,  that  is,  to 
up  against  a  wall  the  leading  citizens  and  shoot  them,  as  weQ  as 
women  and  children.     You  ask  for  proof?    Well,  read  the 
of  Lord  Bryce.    He  is  a  lawyer,  an  able  lawyer,  and  an  historia^^ 
and  he  was  on  the  committee  with  other  lawyers  and  judgBB, 
they  took  the  evidence  and  dissected  it  and  analyzed  it.    Thqr 
jected  all  the  evidence  as  to  the  sporadic  bnitalities  by 
you  encounter  in  every  war,  and  took  only  the  evidence  of 
could  not  have  been  committed  except  by  the  order  of  oflfoeHi 
they  showed  that  this  was  part  of  the  miUtary  policy  of  Germany 
terrorizing  the  rest  of  the  innocent  Belgians  by  such  cruel 
in  respect  to  the  families  of  this  particular  district. 
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the  worst  thing  they  have  done  has  been  with  respect  to 
%.  When  England  brought  over  the  Indian  troops  to  help 
lall  r^ular  army  of  hers,  and  they  came  and  made  good 
,  showing  they  had  been  well  treated^  the  Germans  held  up 
.nds  in  Jioly  horror  and  said,  "They  are  sending  Mohamme- 

fight  Christians/'  all  the  time  having  that  eminently  Chris- 
anarch,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  in  alliance  with  them.  And 
e  alliance  was  secure,  then  Turkey  proceeded  to  carry  out  a 

that  she  had  partially  attempted  to  carry  out  years  before 
Qg  herself  of  Armenian  Christians  in  her  empire.  She  pro- 
with  Germany  looking  on,  and  with  officers  of  the  German 
.t  hand,  through  her  regular  soldiery  and  her  irregular  sol- 

0  murder  eight  hundred  thousand  Armenians  because  they 
uistians.  Now,  that  is  an  evidence  of  the  false  philosophy, 
rid  philosophy,  that  there  is  no  international  morality,  and 
thing  should  stand  in  the  way  of  military  success  and  the 
(  of  the  State  in  the  spread  of  Ktdtwr, 

b  is  the  kind  of  enemy  we  have  to  fight.  That  is  the  p^- 
al  state  of  the  German  people,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
change  it,  as  I  say,  is  by  defeating  them.  If  we  defeat  them, 
ey  will  appreciate  the  falseness  of  a  philosophy  which  can 
justified  by  victory,  and  then  when  they  are  defeated,  as  we 
jfeat  them,  then  they  will  relegate  the  Kaiser  —  it  will  not 
y  action  on  our  part  —  they  will  relegate  the  Elaiser  and  the 

1  military  regime  to  the  place  where  they  ought  to  go. 
se.) 

a  very  satisfactory  thing  to  see  that  the  sin  of  the  Germans 
regard  has  found  them  out.  When  the  war  began,  good 
ns  hesitated  about  believing  in  a  good  God  when  they  saw 
many  innocent  men  could  be  hurled  into  a  vortex  of  de- 
1,  agony,  suffering  and  death  like  this.  Now  the  thing  is 
away,  and  what  we  see  is  that  the  world  has  been  suffering 
cancer  of  militarism,  and  Germany  has  been  responsible  for 
he  has  led  the  world  on  to  these  great  armies,  and  on  her  hands 
ood  of  this  awful  war  —  this  war  with  fifteen  or  twenty  times 
iber  of  men  engaged  in  it,  and  with  an  equally  increased 
of  suffering  and  agony,  compared  with  any  other  war  — 
,000,000  men  engaged,  7,000,000  men  dead,  6,000,000  men 
Qspitals,  and  6,000,000  men  in  prison  camps.  That  is  due 
lany.  The  causes  cannot  be  cut  out  but  by  suffering.  God 
y  inexorable  laws,  and  the  penalty  of  sin  must  be  paid. 
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This  is  a  German  war  of  aggression  as  any  schoolboy  can  now 
see.  The  White  Paper  did  not  show  any  communications  betireen 
Germany  and  Austria  during  that  anxious  time,  and  they  have  never 
been  disclosed,  but  we  know  now  that  Russia  was  not  prepared,  vni 
England  not  any  more  prepared  than  we  are  today,  and  France  vbb 
very  lacking  in  her  preparation,  and  yet  we  are  to  believe  that  then 
three  countries  conspired  to  attack  Germany  who  was  ready  to  the 
last  cannon  and  the  last  reservist!  Why,  that  is  enough  to  makes 
horse  laugh.  It  is  true  that  Germany  did  not  advise  the  killing  of 
the  Crown  Prince  and  his  Consort.  That  is  not  the  way  Gennany 
has  begun  her  wars.  She  gets  ready.  She  plans  a  war.  She  gets 
ready,  and  then  she  waits  for  the  opportunity  so  that  it  shall  seem 
to  be  a  war  of  aggression  by  other  powers.  That  is  true  in  every 
war  she  has  waged  since  Prussia  has  been  in  power. 

Germany's  woeful  blunders 

So  to  go  back  to  this  sin  of  Germany's  finding  her  out.    She  htf 
been  perfect  in  military  preparation,  she  has  been  perfect  in  mili- 
tary strategy,  but  where  has  she  made  her  blunders?    She  has  made 
her  blunders,  and  her  great  blunders,  in  misreading  other  peopkB> 
in  her  diplomacy,  and  she  has  made  these  blunders  because  she  has 
eliminated  from  her  own  soul  considerations  of  morality  and  motive! 
of  good,  motives  of  service  and  allegiance  and  unselfishneflB,  and 
therefore  she  has  eliminated  those  from  her  consideration  when  dhe 
goes  to  judge  of  what  other  people  will  do.    And  so  she  made  a  mia- 
take  about  Great  Britain  and  her  conscience  in  respect  to  Bdgiom. 
She  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  British  possessions  —  I  mean  thoee 
independent  dominions.    She  said,  ''The  tie  which  binds  the  do- 
minions to  the  mother  country  is  very  light.    There  is  no  leaion 
why  they  should  go  in,  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  them/'  and  dhe 
was  indignant  and  exasperated  when  she  found  that  her  judpnenl 
in  that  regard  was  wrong.    That  is  because  she  could  not  appie- 
ciatc  the  filial  relation  between  those  countries  and  Great  Britain- 
She  could  not  appreciate  the  daughter's  loyalty  to  her  noother  thai 
had  protected  her.     Is  there  anything  more  noble  in  thin  woild  var 
than  the  way  in  which  (^anada  and  Australia  have  renponded  lo  the 
(*all  of  the  mother  country?    ('anada  has  sent  420|000  meOi  aid 
Australia  400,000  men,  Australia  having  a  population  of  five  rniHioH 
and  ('anada  six  or  seven  millions.     In  proportion,  we  would  hate 
to  send  an  army  of  seven  millions.    And  then  France!    Gennanf 
said  France  was  decadent,  penneated  with  socialiBm,  no  patriolimi 
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and  deeply  affected  with  frivolity.  France  was  not  prepared,  but 
she  rallied  her  legions,  and  is  it  not  inspiring  to  think  of  the  fight 
that  she  made,  knowing  that  the  German  military  staff  was  attempt- 
ing to  crush  France  first!  And  she  stood  up,  and  with  that  thin  line 
of  the  British  regular  army,  she  hurled  back  the  German  hordes  at 
the  Mame  and  saved  the  world.     (Great  applause.) 

The  biggest  mistake  she  has  made  has  been  with  respect  to  this 
country.  I  remember  some  of  the  things  the  papers  said  —  they 
said  we  were  a  tangoing  nation.  They  said  we  were  too  fat  to  go 
into  the  trenches.  They  had  a  contempt  for  us  because  we  had  not 
prepared  for  war.  They  assumed  our  citizenship  of  German  origin 
would  prevent  the  war,  and  poUtical  considerations  would  divide 
the  people  in  that  regard.  They  were  also  obsessed  with  the  idea 
that  they  could  end  the  war  with  this  murderous  weapon,  this 
weapon  they  could  not  use  except  by  accompanying  its  use  with 
the  murder  of  neutral  people.    So  they  went  in. 

WHAT   WE   ARE   FIGHTING  FOR 

Now,  ten,  fift^n  or  twenty  years  hence,  when  our  grandchildren 
go  to  their  fathers,  after  having  read  a  history  of  this  war,  they 
will  say,  "Papa,  why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  did  Germany 
force  the  United  States  into  this  war?''  And  papa  will  have  a  hard 
time  to  tell,  unless  he  goes  into  all  of  the  circumstances  and  treats 
the  subject  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  because  the  boy  will 
say  —  any  child  would  say  —  "Why,  they  had  been  fighting  this  war 
for  three  years,  exhausting  as  no  other  war  had  been  before,  so  that 
they  were  all  not  exhausted,  but  nearly  so,  and  at  that  time  they 
deliberately  forced  into  the  war  against  them  that  gigantic  young 
nation  that  could  furnish  what  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  what 
must  determine  victory  in  the  war:  more  food,  more  money,  more 
fighting  men  than  any  nation  in  the  world." 

Now,  that  is  what  they  have  done,  and  nothing  can  explain  it 
except  the  obsession  that  I  have  referred  to  —  their  failure  to  see 
things  in  other  people,  because  they  have  eliminated  from  their  own 
consideration  those  moral  motives.  Now,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?  I  have  said,  potentially  we  are  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world.  We  are  a  potential  military  power,  and  we  have  got  to  make 
that  thing  which  is  potential  actual,  and  that  is  no  mean  job.  We 
have  before  us  a  war  of  two,  three  or  four  years.  We  have  got  to 
raise  an  army  of  five  million  or  seven  million,  or  possibly  more.  It 
is  man  power  that  is  going  to  win  this  war.     Russia  has  become  a 
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pulpy  mass,  and  it  has  got  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  There 
is  one  feature  about  that  situation,  and  that  is  that  the  Gennans 
will  not  know  any  more  about  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Riuaa 
than  we  do,  but  it  is  going  to  enable  the  Germans  to  bring  back, 
doubtless,  many  of  her  divisions  to  the  western  front;  and  we  must 
fight  the  war  out  on  the  western  front,  and  it  may  be  thai  the 
western  front  will  reach  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic.  We 
have  got  to  furnish  to  our  Allies  not  only  food,  not  only  money,  hot 
we  have  got  to  furnish  them  the  man  power  that  will  give  ft  pie- 
dominance  that  will  win  this  war.  We  have  got  to  wear  them  out, 
it  may  be  by  attrition,  as  Grant  wore  Lee  out,  but  we  have  got  to 
do  it,  because  civilization  depends  upon  it,  because  our  own  inde- 
pendence depends  upon  it.  The  war  is  not  in  our  souls  yet,  not  ii 
it  will  be  when  our  boys  are  shot  down,  and  when  we  consult  the 
casualty  lists  to  see  whether  those  dear  to  us  have  suffered.  Ooe 
of  the  great  satisfactions  is  that  when  we  are  in  it,  when  we  meet 
disaster,  as  we  are  going  to  meet  disaster,  and  we  find  there  hftfe 
been  blunders,  as  there  will  be  blunders,  the  American  people  ve 
so  constituted,  with  their  inherited  traits,  that  thpse  dinsten  and 
blunders  and  defeats  and  humiliations  will  only  make  ub  Btranger 
to  carry  out  the  struggle  that  is  essential  to  liberty  and  Chxistian 
civilization.     (Loud  applause.) 
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Bt  Ira  N.  Hollis,  Worcester,  Mass. 
President  of  the  Society 

THHE  past  year  has  been  of  such  vital  influence  on  the  future  of 
our  profession,  as  well  as  of  oiu*  country,  that  I  desire  to  lay 
before  the  members  a  brief  report  of  oiu*  activities  and  our  possi- 
bilities for  the  future.  This  is  not  intended  to  replace  tiie  detailed 
statement  of  business  transacted  during  the  year  and  of  the  varied 
committee  activities  usually  contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council,  but  it  seems  wise,  on  the  whole,  to  bring  the  Society  up  to 
date  in  a  general  way.  The  reports  of  Committees,  of  course,  are  in 
print  for  this  session. 

The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Ekigineers  was  organized 
in  1880  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  engineering  science  in  every 
way.  At  that  time  mechanical  engineering  was  hardly  recognized 
as  a  profession.  It  was  never  distinctly  a  part  of  civil  engineering, 
but  grew  out  of  the  modem  demand  for  men  to  take  their  places  in 
industries  and  manufacturing.  The  few  who  practised  mechanical 
engineering  in  the  early  days  were  essentially  designers  of  machinery 
or  investigators,  like  Leavitt  and  Thurston.  Consequently,  for  many 
years  the  papers  of  the  Society  were  confined  to  technical  and  educa- 
tional subjects  for  the  benefit  of  its  members,  and  through  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Our  Society  is  fundamentally  educational, 
and  that  must  always  be  its  chief  function  if  it  is  to  continue  as  a 
society  for  the  advancement  of  applied  science.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  engineering  colleges  and  the  rapid  advance  in  manu- 
facturing, the  profession  has  changed,  and  the  mechanical  engineer 
is  no  longer  tied  exclusively  to  technical  questions.  The  old  guard 
has  given  place  to  consulting  engineers  who  deal  with  industrial  and 
power  questions  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  the  management  of  great 
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industries,  leaving  the  details  of  design  and  construction  to  thou-  I  ^z:^ 
sands  of  young  engineers  who  have  been  absorbed  by  manufacturing  I  i.v^ 
and  operating  companies.  We  must  recognize  also  that  mechanical  |  ^^[ 
engineers  have  by  training  and  experience  become  leadens  in  buanees, 
especially  in  business  connected  with  manufacturing. 


].%  * 


1 


SOCIETY  HAS   RESPONDED   TO   CHANGES   IN  CONDITIONS 

To  this  rapid  change  during  the  past  generation,  the  Sodet}', 
while  holding  to  its  original  purpose  of  advancing  engineering  through 
the  discussion  of  scientific  papers,  has  responded  in  proportioD  to 
the  demands  of  the  members,  to  the  vision  of  its  officers,  and  to  th^^ 
needs  of  the  country,  exactly  as  the  constitution  of  the  United  State^^ 
and  the  governments  of  our  commonwealths  have  been  made  to  fit 
growing   population   and   a   larger   understanding  of  codperation^ 
While  there  have  been  differences  of  opinion  on  all  kinds  of  sabj 
(and  no  society  is  in  a  healthy  state  unless  there  are  differeDcei 
opinion),  and  w^hile  we  may  have  missed  some  opportunitieB  to- 
usefulness,  on  the  whole  our  Society  has  not  failed  of  its  duty  i 
the  country.    We  have  never  been  leaders  of  propaganda  on  poE 
and  social  reforms,  and  we  cannot  l)e  without  runmng  the  Ak 
losing  our  character  ius  a  scientific  organization  or  splitting  up  int 
cliques  that  would  destroy  one  another.    On  the  other  hand, 
annual  meetings  have  provided  a  forum  for  discussing  and  aanstiD 
great  advances  in  industrial  organization  and  in  the  art  of  mm 
facturing.     It  is  here,  for  instance,  that  papers  have  been  pmeni 
on  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  extending  from  test  codes  for 
and  the  Boiler  Code  for  the  construction  of  safe  boilers,  to 
ization,  testing  of  materials  and  scientific  management. 

The  attitude  of  the  Society,  as  a  whole,  is  well  indicated  Iqr 
character  of  the  men  who  have  been  elected  to  the  governing 
They  have  invariably  been  friendly  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
necrs  with  the  public  in  the  proper  dovelopnient  of  our 
resources,  and  have  been  both  sympathetic  and  responatve  lo 
desires  of  the  meml>ers.     In  going  about  the  country  during  the 
year,  which  I  have  done  systematically  as  part  of  my  duty 
president  of  this  Society,  I  have  never  heard  a  word  of  cnmplug^ 
against  the  Council  or  their  methods,  excepting  in  a  very  hmatt^ 
unhappily    oi)€n   to  suspicion  of  an  unbalanced  judgmmt   Onf 
Socictv  (loos  not  stand  for  that. 

We  nuist  rememl^er  that  in  a  national  society  cofvering  the  virt 
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ige  of  territory  we  have  in  America,  there  are  many  scattered 
mps  that  seldom  come  in  touch  with  one  another.  The  general 
adquarters  must  necessarily  be  in  some  one  locahty,  and  New 
>rk  was  long  ago  chosen  as  perhaps  nearer  the  center  of  the  enter- 
se  of  the  world  than  any  other  city.    The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  noth- 

now,  and  New  York  places  us  in  almost  the  center  of  gravity  of 
nufacture.  Nevertheless,  a  group  of  our  engineers  in  San  Fran- 
o,  for  instance,  is  far  removed,  and  they  seem  sometimes  as  if 
7  were  not  genuinely  a  part  of  the  national  society;  but  it  is  a 
tiake  to  feel  any  isolation.  Every  member  of  our  Society  ought 
now  that  he  is  very  likely  to  get  out  of  the  Society  what  he  puts 

it,  and  any  effort  toward  improving  the  Society  or  toward  edu- 
:ig  its  members  through  scientific  papers  or  by  contribution  on 
>d,  general  questions  is  quickly  recognized, 
during  recent  years  the  Sections  of  the  Society  have  been  regu- 
'  organized,  and  the  Sections  Committee  has  been  established 
Ocourage  activities  within  every  Section.    There  is  a  session  at 

annual  meeting  that  will  bring  their  representatives  together  for 
ricerted  study  of  how  to  make  the  Society  reach  out  even  more 
'lively  to  every  one  of  its  members. 

DEMOCRACY   OF  THE   SOCIETY 

I'he  democracy  of  the  Society  cannot  successfully  be  assailed. 
^s  been  suggested  that  the  president  has  it  within  his  power  to 
^inue  his  own  influence  by  appointing  his  own  kind  of  a  nomi- 
^g  committee  for  the  officers  to  succeed  him.  To  use  the  lan- 
^e  of  the  street,  this  is  absolute  rot.  It  has  not  been  the  custom 
"the  president  or  the  officers  to  influence  the  choice  of  the  new 
ticil  members,  and  almost  invariably  the  whole  Society  has  been 
-ited  for  suggestions.  The  consistent  tendency  is  toward  a 
^ter  participation  of  the  members,  and  therefore  toward  greater 
^ocracy  as  we  learn  how  to  be  wisely  democratic.  This  Society 
ot  an  assemblage  of  the  ^^  bandar  log,"  ready  to  chatter  over  the 
^t  fad,  but  a  union  of  men  sincerely  interested  in  benefiting  their 
Utry  through  science.  That  we  must  always  remember  in  scan- 
g  proposed  reforms. 

Furthermore,  the  Society  is  in  the  hands  of  its  members  and 
^  in  the  hands  of  a  few  corporations.  We  must  not  permit  our- 
ves  to  go  to  an  extreme  l)ecause  corporations  have  sinned  in  the 
St,  and  because  they  are  going  to  sin  in  the  future.     The  directors 
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of  all  corporations  are  human  as  our  directors  are  human,  and  the 
will  make  mistakes  over  and  over  again,  and  we  will  help  to  oonei 
them  over  and  over  again,  but  our  Society  is  not  a  creature  of  an 
public-service  corporation,  and  it  never  has  been.  It  stands  f( 
truth  in  science,  and  it  ought  to  help  the  truth  in  the  social  life  i 
the  country.  Its  purpose,  however,  is  the  truth  in  science  and  m 
a  partisan  conception  of  the  truth. 

One  has  only  to  take  a  list  of  the  officers  who  have  served  oi 
Society  to  find  that  all  aspects  of  modem  industrial  life  have  bee 
wisely  represented.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  our  Counc 
should  be  organized  as  the  enemy  of  the  men  who  conduct  our  grei 
affairs,  nor  should  it  be  organized  as  their  special  advocate.  It : 
organized  for  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Conseqiientl] 
we  should  not  as  a  Society  permit  ourselves  to  be  led  away  by  catd 
words,  nor  should  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  fooled  by  a  list  ot  ou 
mistakes.  We  know  that  no  human  institution  ever  can  be  free 
from  imperfection  and  mistakes  will  always  be  made,  and  in  oc 
country,  thank  God,  will  always  be  corrected. 

« 

THE  society's  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  Society 
to  go  in  its  public  relations.  At  this  time,  while  we  are  at 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  sacrifice  that  ought  to  be  made  to  the 
mon  good,  and  to  the  work  that  ought  to  be  done  by  the 
individually  and  the  Society  as  a  whole  toward  the  success  ct  (■ 
country  in  war.  There  is  a  difference,  however,  between  individij: 
activity  and  collective  activity.  This  is  the  time  when  the  inm 
vidual  can  offer  himself,  and  when  the  Society  can  best  smre  • 
simply  the  intermediary  for  assisting  the  individual  to  Stfve  we 
That  we  have  systematically  tried  to  do.  At  the  present  daii 
fully  ten  per  cent  of  our  membership  is  in  service.  In  ordinal; 
times  of  peace  it  is  sometimes  a  question  how  far  we  ouc^t  to  depar 
from  the  orderly  discussion  of  technical  and  scientific  ^apnu,  Wi 
have  the  right  by  our  charter  at  any  time  to  enter  into  lagishtiv 
questions  or  into  any  of  the  great  economic  question^  befoiB  th 
country.  We  have  no  right  to  take  part  in  partisan  politics,  ehbi 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  legality  of  our  charter  or  from  the  poii 
of  view  of  policy  with  regard  to  the  future  development  of  our  Societ; 

We  have  taken  part  in  many  things  of  public  interest  and  i 
many  things  involving  the  pubUc.  For  instance,  in  our  BoiW  Goi 
we  have  affocted  legislation  in  many  of  the  states  a  id  municipalilH 
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JLT  Committee  on  Standardization  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
work,  culminating  finally  in  a  general  Standardization  Com- 
ae to  represent  many  societies  so  that  we  may  work  together. 
^xxr  Power  Test  Codes  we  have  had  a  very  wide  influence 
^ghout  this  coimtry  on  the  development  and  design  of  power 
:>iis.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  details  of  our  activ- 
>Tit  I  think  it  is  easy  to  make  evident  the  fact  that  our  Society 
always  been  one  of  pubUc  relations. 

tx  connection  with  pubhc  relations  there  are  sometimes  great 
:'«nces  of  view  on  the  part  of  engineers  generally.  I  have  been 
>sed  to  ask  the  question,  "Is  it  right  that  any  one  society  of 
xcers  should  take  a  stand  on  any  public  question  that  affects 
engineers  without  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject  with  other  en- 
^xing  societies?"  The  engineers  have  only  slowly  come  to  a 
^r  representation  of  themselves  before  the  public.  If  we  are 
E^ve  our  legitimate  influence  over  public  affairs  we  all  must  act 
teller.  It  is  only  conunon  sense,  then,  at  least  to  thrash  out 
ects  before  a  senate  of  the  engineering  societies,  or  what  we 
^  caUed  an  Engineering  Coimcil.  To  that  end  the  American 
sty  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
s.  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
-rican  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  have  joined  together 
>nn  the  Council  for  considering  all  matters  referred  to  them  by 
tigle  society  or  by  our  Government.  It  is  the  only  method 
^king  up  public  affairs.  Consequently,  we  may  well  ask  our- 
^s  the  question  at  the  present  time,  "How  far  ought  any  single 
-t;y  to  act  alone?" 

OUR   ACTIVITIES   FOR   THE   YEAR 

-  am  glad  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  details  of  our  activities 
Xig  the  year.  The  election  of  Major-General  George  W.  Goe- 
s  as  an  honorary  member  adds  one  more  to  the  long  Ust  of  dis- 
ruished  men  who  have  had  membership  in  our  Society.  This 
i  of  membership  has  never  been  refused,  and  it  is  rightly  regarded 
Us  as  the  highest  acknowledgment  we  can  make  to  great  service 
engineering.  The  regular  membership  of  the  Society  has  been 
^dily  increasing,  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Increase  of  Mem- 
^p  Committee  and  to  the  good  standing  of  the  Society  as  a  use- 
l  aid  to  engineers  who  are  going  into  mechanical  engineering. 
The  Local  Sections  all  over  the  coimtry  form  a  very  important 
Ijunct  in  this  regard,  and  the  administration  has  been  wise  in  per- 
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mitting  them  to  invite  non-members  of  the  Society  to  all  meetin 
The  cooperation  of  these  Local  Sections  is  encouraged  in  every  wj 
in  order  that  they  may  have  touch  with  the  sections  and  brancbea 
other  societies.  Every  engineer  in  the  United  States  ought  to  hi 
membership  in  a  national  society,  and  also  some  relation  to  the  k> 
sections  or  local  societies.  It  is  the  only  method  by  which  wc  c 
be  drawn  together  as  engineers. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  number  of  Local  Sections 
the  country.  There  are  twenty-two,  one  of  which  is  a  state  Secti< 
with  five  branches.  This  is  a  very  interesting  departure  from  fora 
practice,  and  promises  rich  developments  in  the  future.  Every  sU 
could  have  its  organization  of  engineers,  with  branches  in  the  pri 
cipal  cities.  Our  Society  would  accomplish  much  good  by  foeteri 
that  idea. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  here  to  the  Cincinnati  Meeti 
beyond  the  remark  that  it  will  go  down  in  the  history  of  our  Socic 
as  one  of  the  great  meetings  where  Cincinnati  outdid  herself  in  t 
entertainment  of  her  visitors.  We  met  with  the  Machine  T< 
Builders'  Association,  and  the  meetings  are  rightly  emphasised 
the  report  submitted  by  the  Council. 

The  Student  Branches  hold  out  possibilities  for  excellent  codpei 
tion  between  the  colleges  and  our  Society.  This  has  not  been  < 
veloped  as  fully  as  possible,  and  we  should,  by  visits  to  the  colleg 
by  cooperation  with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineeri 
Education,  and  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  faculties,  lend 
possible  aid  toward  the  better  education  of  men  who  are  going 
come  into  the  profession  of  engineering.  We  ought  to  have  soi 
systematic  part  in  education. 

OUR    BIG   WORK   OF  CLASSIFYING   ENGINEERS 

There  has  never  been  a  more  important  year  to  our  Socii 
than  the  past,  during  which  war  has  been  declared  against  a  strc 
combination  of  nations  and  the  country  has  been  called  upoa 
form  and  equip  a  large  army.  We  have  all  been  eager  to  serve 
some  way.  At  the  same  time,  the  place  for  service  has  not  alir 
been  self-evident.  In  the  inevitable  confusion,  no  system  ^ 
adopted  by  the  War  Department  or  by  the  Navy  Department 
the  organization  of  men  for  commissions  in  either  servioe.  Ord 
were  issued  and  recalled  for  a  great  variety  of  things,  so  that  e^ 
at  this  time  an  engineer  is  puzzled  where  to  apply.  Our  Sociely  1 
done  something  to  help  in  this  situation,  but  not  all  that  migiit  bl 
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n  accomplished  under  more  favorable  conditions.  We  have 
led  with  other  societies  in  the  Engineering  Coimcil  to  form  a 
omittee  for  tabulating  the  members  of  our  Society  as  to  their 
ainments,  their  previous  experience  and  their  willingness  to  serve. 
is  committee,  with  George  J.  Foran  as  chairman,  has  done  yeo- 
a  work  in  devising  an  admirable  system  for  obtaining  the  in- 
nation  required.  Inasmuch  as  the  tabulation  is  a  long-time 
e  of  business,  they  have  quickly  listed  several  thousand  names 

I  the  various  societies  as  specialists  along  various  lines.  The 
les  have  been  submitted  to  the  departments  of  the  Government 

to  the  industries  generally  as  they  have  been  requested. 

I I  has  been  very  puzzUng  to  know  just  how  far  the  Society  could 
^5  the  responsibiUty  for  the  selection  of  men  and  for  the  sugges- 

of  the  needs  of  the  service  must  rest  with  the  conmiissioned 
^rs  of  the  army  and  navy,  under  orders  of  the  President.  Wher- 
the  Society  has  been  requested  to  lend  its  aid  in  the  procure- 
"t  of  men  for  commissions  for  special  service  in  civilian  lines,  or 
^he  formation  of  regiments,  it  has  gladly  responded,  always 
:>Iying  more  names  than  were  needed  in  order  to  be  absolutely 

ivith  all  members.  The  members  of  the  oflSce  force,  from  the 
stary  down,  have  had  a  full  realizing  sense  of  the/  obhgations  on 
X)art  of  all  of  us  to  serve  in  every  way  and  to  help  in  the  forma- 

of  an  army  so  that  our  country  might  be  most  speedily  prepared, 
the  tabulation  of  engineers,  if  carried  through  all  the  societies, 
onal  and  local,  will  be  a  directory  of  American  engineers.  It 
^Id  be  catalogued  and  cross-catalogued  for  names  and  branches 
he  profession.  There  should  be  at  least  two  copies,  one  filed  in 
•r^  York  and  one  filed  with  the  local  society  in  which  a  member  is 
lent.  Such  a  directory  can  be  made  useful  in  the  readjustments 
»\ir  industries  in  peace  after  this  war  is  over  and  in  the  better 
tnization  for  the  conduct  of  business.  The  United  States  never 
teen  able  to  cooperate  well  in  industries.  In  fact,  such  coopera- 
L  has  been  discouraged  under  the  idea  that  it  might  in  some  way 
-at  competition,  which  is  said  to  be  the  Ufe  of  trade.     Neverthe- 

cooperation  ultimately  means  exchange  of  information,  and  a 
xlting  reduction  in  the  cost  of  everything  that  we  make. 
There  is  another  aspect  of  this,  so  far  as  the  individual  societies 
concerned.     Every  society,  and  ultimately  the  Engineering  Coun- 

ought  to  provide  some  method  to  assist  the  younger  members. 

employment  office  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  part  of  our  activity, 
1,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  has  been  carried  on  by  The  American 
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Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  for  many  years,  to  the  great  sati 
faction  of  many  men  who  have  fomid  positions  through  the  ofl^ 
here  in  New  York. 

THE   SOCIETY  AND  STANDARDIZATION 

Reference  is  often  made  to  standardization,  in  which  our  Secies 
has  taken  a  very  active  part  for  years  past.    The  committee  m 
pointed  to  act  with  other  committees  will  assist  in  placing  the  dem 
opment  of  commercial  standards  among  the  men  best  able  to  pc 
upon  them.    The  example  of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Enginea 
should  stand  as  an  inspiration  to  us  toward  the  establishment  of 
kinds  of  commercial  standards  to  facilitate  manufacture;  althou^ 
was  much  easier  for  that  society  to  promote  standardization  amc^ 
automotive  manufacturers,  because  it  was  one  of  the  methods 
which  they  could  get  their  orders  filled.    Where  the  steel  i 
were  called  upon  to  provide  hundreds  of  different  kinds  of 
many  of  them  for  the  same  purpose,  and  hundreds  of  different  dime 
sions,  where  comparatively  few  would  have  sufficed,  it  was  impe:: 
tive  that  the  manufacturers  should  get  together,  and  th^  bm 
done  this  effectively.    Our  Society  stands  at  a  disadvantage 
respect  to  standards,  as  it  has  nothing  of  the  commercial  about 
and  no  method  of  forcing  upon  any  manufacturer  its  findings 
regard  to  standards.    We  depend,  then,  upon  the  slow  prooesB 
persuasion. 

One  of  the  aspects  of  standardization  appears  in  the  controvea 
over  the  metric  system.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  abtf 
the  wisdom  of  replacing  the  English  units  with  the  French  udJ 
Many  sincere  men  believe  that  we  ought  not  to  make  any  diatt- 
Others  believe  as  strongly  that  we  ought.  It  would  be  wiser,  on  "• 
whole,  for  the  Society  to  maintain  this  place  as  a  forum  and  to  ktf 
out  of  this  controversy  as  a  society  until  the  way  seems  more  cks 
That  will  not  prevent  any  member  of  the  Society  or  any  groupp 
members  from  writing  on  the  subject,  under  the  encouragement  tf 
for  the  benefit  of  our  membership  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  oounC: 

One  of  the  industries  that  has  grown  with  remarkable  rapiditj^ 
the  past  few  years  is  that  pertaining  to  gages  of  all  kinds  for 
manufacturing  of  munitions  and  other  suppUes.  Gages  are  as  cs 
essary  in  time  of  peace  as  they  are  in  time  of  war,  but  not  in  ra 
great  quantities.  The  mistake  made  by  the  Grovemment  has  b^ 
the  neglect  to  accumulate  a  large  stock  of  gages.  Last  spring 
Cincinnati  very  strong  representations  were  made  to  the  depfl^ 
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^^nts  in  favor  of  a  central-locality  for  the  comparison  of  gages  and 
^1^  certifications  as  to  their  correctness.  Congress  appropriated  a 
^1^  sum  and  authorized  the  Bureau  of  Standards  to  take  on,  as 
Pstrt  of  its  function,  the  comparison  and  certification  of  conmiercial 
Stages  of  all  kinds.  This  is  a  radical  departm^,  and  it  should  lead  to 
I  great  improvement  of  manufacture  in  many  respects.  Our  Society 
sa  appointed  a  committee  to  serve  as  consulting  engineers  for  the 
ureau  of  Standards  in  connection  with  this  new  departure.  We  as 
society  are  prepared  to  assist  the  Bureau,  which  is  doing  such  fine 
>rk:  for  the  country. 

Another  question  which  has  come  up  during  the  year  grows  out 
a  request  on  the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Fuel  Admin- 
"a-tion  to  assist  in  fuel  conservation.  The  whole  subject  Vas 
5rx-ed  to  the  Engineering  Council,  and  thix)ugh  the  Council  con- 
Ang  engineers  have  been  appointed  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to 
'^ise  in  regard  to  the  technical  matters  connected  with  fuel  con- 
^^.tion  and  with  the  use  of  fuel.  A  committee  was  also  appointed 
the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
^^  with  a  general  committee  on  the  whole  general  question  of 
^-  During  the  year,  conunittees  of  our  Society  were  also  appointed 
^•ssist  the  Bureau  of  Mines  in  various  ways,  but  inasmuch  as  the 
has  seriously  interrupted  the  development  of  the  new  labora- 
^  in  Pittsburgh,  these  committees  have  been  inactive.  Their 
^  w-ill  come,  however,  and  they  will  be  able  to  do  for  our  Gov- 
^^^ent  the  work  that  this  Society  is  glad  to  give. 

OUR  VARIED   BUT  VITAL  ACTIVITIES 

It,  is  not  necessary  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  service  of  the 
'^^bers  of  our  Society  in  the  array  and  navy.     At  this  time,  John 

Sarr,  W.  B.  Gregory  and  Max  Toltz  of  the  Council  hold  com- 
^^sions  as  majors  in  the  army,  and  are  serving  in  important  posi- 
^tx^.  The  Society  itself  has  sent  so  many  to  the  colors  that  we 
^^d  find  it  difficult  to  tabulate  them  here.     In  fact,  it  is  doubtful 

'^e  shall  have  a  complete  list  until  after  this  war  is  over.  Those 
'^^ing  for  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  and  in  other  capacities  are 
^^Iping  splendidly,  even  though  they  are  occupying  positions  less 
spectacular  than  those  on  the  hnes. 

The  year  has  seen  an  innovation  in  connection  with  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Council.     We  held  in  November  a  meeting  in  Chicago, 
in  order  to  test  the  value  of  meetings  outside  of  New  York.     It 
seems  only  right  that  the  larger  Local  Sections  at  least  should  have 
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an  opportunity  to  meet  all  the  members  of  our  Council;  not  only  for 
their  own  satisfaction,  but  also  to  inform  them  about  the  needs  of 
the  locaUties.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  of  meeting  in  the  different 
large  cities  from  time  to  time  may  be  carried  out  in  the  future.  Tie 
meeting  in  Chicago  was  a  great  success,  as  it  brought  together  a 
very  large  number  of  the  mechanical  engineers.  The  visiting  of  the 
various  Local  Sections  by  the  Local  Sections  Committee  is  ahso  an 
important  move  in  making  our  members  better  acquainted  with 
one  another  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  journey  made  by  the 
Committee  this  fall  was  useful. 

One  of  the  valuable  elements  of  the  work  in  the  Engineering 
Building  relates  to  the  Library,  in  which  all  the  societies  share. 
There  is  no  respect  in  which  we  can  make  our  distant  members  feel 
more  interested  and  benefited  than  in  giving  them  access  to  the 
library  by  correspondence.  Any  member  ought  to  feel  free  to  write 
for  a  synopsis  of  any  article  or  for  a  search,  at  a  minimiim  cost,  and 
the,  library  should  have  duplicates,  in  order  that  books  mi^t  be 
loaned.  They  could  he  sent  by  express  to  different  parts  of  the 
country'  for  use,  to  be  returned  within  a  specified  time.  This  is  the 
practice  in  many  other  libraries  and  it  could  be  made  very  useful 
here. 

The  Power  Test  (/ommittee,  under  Mr.  Barrus,  has  long  been 
giving  its  attention  to  the  details  of  all  kinds  of  power  tests.    The 
usefulness  of  their  work  in  the  past  has  been  amply  proven,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  assist  them  in  perfecting  the  code.    A 
hearing  and  a  discussion  in  our  building  has  been  encouraged.    Its 
results  should  he  bountifully  fruitful.    It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  no  one  group  of  men  will  know  all  power  tests.    Con- 
sequently, it  socins  advisable  to  invite  sul>-committee8  to  work  out 
the  different  kinds  of  tests.    This  has  been  planned  and  it  is  hoped 
that  by  advisory  l)oards  and  sub-committees  we  may  improve  our 
test  code. 

This  Society  and  the  whole  engineering  world  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  Boiler  Code  Committee^  wfaone 
patient  work  has  benefited  us  so  much.  The  Code  is  operatiYe  in 
many  cities  and  eventually  it  will  probably  apply  throu^out  the 
whole  of  the  Ijiited  States,  thus  promoting  the  safety  and  wdfare 
of  many  men. 

I  call  attention  to  the  Secretary's  detailed  summary  of  aetivitwn, 
which  will  l)e  issued  later,  for  a  fuller  statement  in  tabulated  fonn 
of  all  that  we  have  done.     The  development  of  The  Joubnal  as 
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a  means  of  placing  important  papers  most  quickly  into  the  hands  of 
readers  is  extremely  gratifying,  and  wider  the  direction  of  the  Pub- 
lication Ck>mmittee  it  has  disclosed  many  unexpected  possibilities. 
The  question  may  well  be  asked  why  we  continue  to  publish  the 
Transactions  as  a  separate  octavo  volume  when  the  whole  of  our 
activities  may  be  printed  in  Thb  Journal.  No  foreign  society  ever 
publishes  duplicate  transactions.  If  some  way  could  be  found  of 
making  The  Journal  a  mouthpiece  for  all  societies,  the  bulky  vol- 
ume issued  annually  for  each  society  would  have  a  natural  place; 
otherwise,  the  extra  twenty  thousand  dollars  spent  by  our  Society 
might  be  saved  to  make  The  Journal  better. 

I  cannot  close  this  brief  report  without  a  cordial  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  politeness  and  consideration  that  I  have  received  from 
Sections  and  members  of  the  Society.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  task  to  serve  them  as  president.  The  patience  and  kindness  of 
the  office  force  cou'd  not  have  been  surpassed,  and  the  untiring  seal 
of  our  Secretary,  Mr.  Rice,  for  the  good  of  the  Society  and  of  our 
country  deserves  the  warmest  acknowledgment  from  members  and 
their  officers. 
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THE   RELATION   OF  ENGINEERING  TO 
INDUSTRIAL   MANAGEMENT 

Bt  Dexteb  S.  KtmbaTiL,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

VI7E  have  all  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  seeing  the  engineer 
called  upon  to  perform  new  and  strange  duties,  but  few  of  us 
were  prepared,  I  believe,  to  see  an  engineer  called  upon  to  undertake 
the  greatest  piece  of  constructive  economics  ever  attempted.  I  refer 
to  the  work  of  Mr.  Hoover,  for  Mr.  Hoover  is  by  training  and  practi- 
cal experience  a  mining  engineer.  Yet  this  somewhat  startling 
event  is  in  full  keeping  with  the  trend  of  modem  industry.  Every 
day  sees  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  engineer  widened  and 
it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the  end  will  be.  The  engineer  from  the 
first  has  had  a  difficult  time  trying  to  define  just  what  his  field  of 
activity  is.  This  is  necessarily  so  in  any  civilized  commimity  where 
the  life  of  the  people  rests  upon  mechanical  contrivances.  Ekigi* 
neering,  and  mechanical  engineering  in  particular,  is  an  integral 
part  of  everyday  life  and  necessarily  assiunes  fresh  aspects  as  the 
complexity  of  modern  life  increases.  It  will  be  increasingly  difficult 
to  set  its  limits  and  boundaries. 

These  matters  have  long  been  a  cause  for  work  and  worry  on  the 
part  of  teachers  in  technical  schools.  The  original  conception  of 
these  institutions  was  to  train  men  to  design,  build  and  operate 
machines  within  a  narrowly  defined  field.  Fifty  years  ago  the  term 
''mechanical  engineer"  conveyed  a  fairly  distinct  definition  of  activ- 
ity; today  it  is  almost  meaningless. 

The  closely  prescribed  curriculum  of  the  early  engineering  schools 
of  years  ago  succeeded  well  in  sending  out  men  who  in  time  made  a 
place  for  themselves  in  the  engmeering  field.  But  the  men  who 
passed  through  these  schools  were  far  from  satisfied  with  the  train- 
ing they  thus  received.  Their  complaint,  however,  has  not  con- 
cerned the  technical  studies  imposed  upon  them  alone,  but  has  em- 
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bodied  a  demand  for  broader  training  in  harmony  with  ^Hftngwig 
industrial  conditions.    The  variety  and  scope  of  these  demandi 
have  been  great  and  have  changed  with  the  changing  industrial 
field,  but  the  demand  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  that  pertain  to 
industrial  management  has  been  constant,  insistent  and  has  grom 
steadily.    Today  there  is  not  a  first-class  technical  school  in  this 
country  that  is  not  recognizing  this  demand.    The  technical  schools 
of  today  are  not  places  where  engineers,  as  defined  by  this  term  origh 
nally,  are  educated,  but  they  are  schools  that  prepare  men,  and 
women  also,  for  industrial  Ufe  in  an  amazingly  broad  manner.   Ad 
examination  of  the  hst  of  graduates  of  any  good  technical  school 
will  show  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  them  remain  in  engineering 
pursuits  in  a  narrow  sense,  the  remainder  going  into  a  very  wid^ 
variety  of  industrial  pursuits.    A  very  large  and  increasing 
tion  are  found  on  the  management  side  of  industry. 

It  may  be  argued,  of  course,  that  while  engineering  may  be 
part  of  management,  management  is  not  part  of  engineering. 
it  may  be  truthfully  stated  that  the  engineer  has  beAi  drawn 
into  management  more  because  of  his  peculiar  method  of 
problems  than  because  of  his  technical  or  commercial  knowledp. 
and  that  for  this  reason  engineering  colleges  may  well  Detect 
broader  subjects  and  confine  themselves  to  the  time-honored  aD—^ 
gineering  studies.  While  this  may  all  be  true  theoretically,  the  fact"^ 
remains  that  the  industrial  field  is  demanding  men  from  the  eD|K^ 
neering  schools  who  are  well  grounded  in  engineering  and,  in  additkiL^s 
know  something  of  management.  Hence  we  find  such  subjeeta 
economics,  psychology,  logic,  public  speaking,  and  similar 
included  in  engineering  curricula,  and  they  appear  no  more  or  un- 
less strange  there  than  does  an  engineer  as  a  food  administrator. 

Now  what  is  true  of  the  engineering  schools  is  equally  true 
The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    The 
colleges  have  lagged  behind  the  industrial  field  in  these  matten,  inv^ 
the  engineering  societies  in  turn  have  lagged  behind  the 
It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  read  what  the  founden  bad 
mind  when  the  Society  was  organized  in  1880.    Dr.  Robert  0* 
Thurston,  the  first  President,  in  his  inaugural  address  states  tlM0^ 
objects  to  be  "the  promotion  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  vitk 
engineering  and  mechanical  construction."    And  the  ehainnan  cf 
the  preliminary  meeting,  Mr.  A.  L.  Holley,  enumerates  in  SOW 
detail  the  several  branches  of  engineering  contemplated  as  folkyvn: 
metallurgy,  railway  engineering,  machine-shop  work,  rolling  oiiDii 
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iLctural  work,  national  defenses,  shipbuilding,  agricultural  ma- 
nery  and  textile  machinery,  and  concerning  the  latter  he  states, 
"he  public  would  deem  it  quite  outside  of  mechanical  engineering." 
is  on  this  analysis  as  a  basis  that  the  first  list  of  those  eligible  to 
ction  was  made  up,  namely,  mechanical  engineers,  civil  engineers, 
litary  engineers,  mining  and  metallurgical  engineers  and  archi- 
its.  And  after  reviewing  the  field,  which  to  us  now  seems  so 
tricted,  Mr.  HoUey  remarks,  ''I  confess  that  in  thinking  over  the 
^  of  mechanical  engineering  with  reference  to  our  proposed 
Lety  I  was  astonished  at  its  magnitude.  I  had  never  realized  it 
ore." 

Only  once  in  the  statements  made  by  the  founders  concerning  the 
ects  of  the  Society  do  we  see  a  vision  of  what  the  future  held  for 
Society  when  Dr.  Thurston  said,  "Its  province  will  lie  no  less 
'he  field  of  social  economy  than  in  that  which  has  reference  only 
i^he  individual  needs  of  its  members."  This  germ  of  thought  has 
<9tys  remained  in  the  Society  and  found  its  most  widely  known 
:ression  in  Frederick  W.  Taylor's  classic  paper  on  Shop  Manage- 
nt.  But  though  this  remarkable  paper  was  presented  to  the 
*ld  through  the  Society,  comparatively  little  has  been  done  by 

Society  to  further  this  important  line  of  thought.    There  is  not 
n  at  this  time  a  sub-committee  on  this  field  of  work.  ' 

Ten  years  ago  Prof.  F.  R.  Hutton  in  his  presidential  address 
^e  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  aims  and  activities  of  the  Society 
ich  is  well  worth  reading.  He  found  that  about  fifty  per  cent  of 
membership  at  that  time  was  classifiable  under  the  headings 
uinufacturer,"  "shop  executive"  and  "local  manager."  Yet  the 
-ANSACTiONS  for  that  year  do  not  contain  a  single  paper  on  indus- 
^1  administration,  though  Taylor's  masterpiece  had  been  pub- 
^ed  three  years  before.  An  examination  of  any  page  of  the  Year 
^k  will  show  that  this  relation  has  not  changed  and  that  the  Society 
car  from  being,  strictly  speaking,  an  engineering  society,  but  that 
i*epresents  industry  in  a  very  comprehensive  and  broad  manner, 
lat  this  view  is  recognized  is  clearly  shown  by  the  names  of  a 
V  papers  in  the  Transactions  for  1916,  as  for  instance,  How 
^es  Industrial  Valuation  Differ  from  PubHc-Utility  Valuation? 

Graphical  Control  on  the  Exception  Principle  for  Executives. 

What  is  true  of  the  relation  of  mechanical  engineering  to  manage- 
mt  is  also  true  of  many  other  fields.  Is  the  problem  of  electric 
Iding  one  for  the  mechanical  engineer  or  does  it  belong  to  the 
Id  of  electrical  engineering?     Where  shall  we  place  oxy-acetylene 
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welding  or  the  thermit  process?    Accident  prevention  is  oertain^ 
within  the  range  of  the  Society's  activity,  so  far  as  the  mftiJimiijal 
features  are  concerned,  but  how  far  shall  we  interest  ouiselveB  in 
employers'  compensation  acts  and  the  legislation  that  lies  back  of 
this  important  movement?    Shall  we  discuss  it  as  a  problem  in  im- 
chanical  engineering  or  shall  we  also  include  the  humane  featum 
of  the  problem?    At  the  present  moment  a  strong  movement  ii  oo 
foot  to  interest  engineers  in  the  important  problem  of  Americsnia- 
tion,  and  engineering  schools  are  being  urged  to  pay  special  attentioo 
to  this  matter.    The  subject  is  timely  and  important  and  no  aqgle 
class  of  men  can  do  so  much  to  promote  it  as  the  engineers.  Hie 
problem  is  closely  connected  with  industrial  management;  shall  it 
become,  therefore,  a  problem  for  engineers  and  engineering  sodetiei? 
These  intricate  relations  come  before  the  Society  largely  throoi^ 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Meetings  in  passing  upon  papen  to 
be  presented  before  the  Society.    As  would  be  expected  from  tbe 
foregoing,  the  papers  offered  cover  a  very  wide  range.    The  majoritj 
are  well  within  the  range  of  the  field  of  engineering  as  commnnly 
understood;  a  number  are  in  the  field  of  industrial  managemaitflr 
in  other  fields  equally  removed  from  engineering  in  a  strict  vut 
From  this  latter  class  the  Committee  on  Meetings  selects  those  tM 
in  its  opinion,  can  properly  be  presented,  thouc^  even  with  tUi 
class  of  paper  the  Committee  is  not  always  unanimously  agrM^- 
Lastly,  there  are  a  number  of  papers  presented  that  in  the  oinbiod 
of  the  Committee  are  so  far  removed  from  engineering  as  to  mb 
their  presentation  questionable,  though  they  are  scnnetimeB  vahiiUB 
papers.    The  tendency,  therefore,  is  rather  to  discourage  paptfi 
which  treat  of  matters  on  the  ''fringe"  of  engineering.    I  flon^ 
times  wonder  if  Taylor's  paper  on  Shop  Management,  bad  it  bM 
presented  by  some  one  less  known  and  under  some  other  titki  mM 
have  been  accepted.    It  is  fairly  certain,  moreover,  that  if  moR 
encouragement  were  given  to  papers  of  this  broader  ohaneter  tha 
Meetings  Committee  would  be  in  receipt  of  many  more  of  thenii  aid 
it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  it  would,  in  time,  reoava  INVcn 
that  would  be  as  great  in  their  field  as  is  Taylor's  daaaic.    It  is  eft* 
tirely  a  matter  of  how  far  the  Society  wishes  to  reoogniie  ha  noih 
technical  membership.    It  is  noteworthy  that  the  beat  edBectaon  of 
papers  on  the  problem  of  employment  of  which  I  am  aware  ia  not 
found  in  the  literature  of  engineering  or  industrial  management,  but 
is  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  niid  Social 
Science.     I  wonder  how  many  employers  have  seen  them.    Quite  a 
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Lumber  of  these  papers  were  written  by  engineers  and  industrial 
txecutives.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  within  the  last  year  at  least 
,wo  societies  have  been  started  to  carry  out  work  that,  in  my  opin- 
on,  belongs  to  this  Society. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come,  therefore,  when  the  Society  should 
redefine  its  aims  and  objects,  and  I  would  like  to  see  an  inquiry 
made  into  the  aims  and  objects  of  our  Society  with  a  view  to  finding 
3ut  how  well  the  Uterature  of  the  Society  is  meeting  the  wants  of 
>ur  membership.  Or,  putting  it  another  way,  if  we  are  satisfied 
ivrith  the  Uterature  I  think  we  should  try  to  obtain  a  membership 
;hat  is  in  harmony  with  it,  a  condition  which,  in  my  opinion,  does 
lot  exist  at  present.  And  I  should  hke  to  see  such  an  inquiry  made 
n  a  statesmanlike  manner  without  reference  to  persons  or  groups 
)f  persons,  but  with  the  sole  object  of  finding  out  what  is  best  for  the 
Moiety  and  what  will  insure  to  it  an  enduring  future. 

There  will  never  be  a  better  or  more  opportime  time  to  consider 
^his  subject.  Every  loyal  American  is  now  asking  himself  what  are 
lis  duties  and  responsibiUties.  Every  technical  school  is  facing  a 
reorientation  of  its  purposes  and  aims. .  As  a  nation  we  are  facing  a 
period  of  self-analysis  that  may  result  in  changing  some  of  our 
fundamental  policies.  I  am  not  so  sure,  for  instance,  that  we  shall 
continue  to  be  a  "refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  the  earth"  imless  we 
are  quite  sure  that  the  aforesaid  oppressed  are  really  in  pursuit  of 
the  liberty  and  happiness  that  we  all  hold  so  dear.  Americaniza- 
tion may  indeed  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  all  organized  bodies  that  are 
interested  in  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  If  we  have  not  at  this 
moment  a  clear  vision  of  whither  we  are  tending,  now  is  the  time  of 
all  times  to  take  stock  of  ourselves  and  to  redirect  our  course,  whether 
this  course  is  in  conformity  with  time-honored  definitions  or  not. 
Change  is  not  necessarily  synonjonous  with  progress,  but  there  is 
no  progress  without  change.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  scientist 
and  the  engineer  are  to  be  the  most  important  industrial  figures  of 
the  near  future.  If  we  are  faithful  to  our  duties  we  shall  be  of 
greater  importance  politically  and  socially,  but  to  accomplish  this 
we  must  broaden  our  vision  and  get  about  our  business,  which  is 
the  industrial  organization  of  our  country. 
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A   COMMERCIAL   ANALYSIS   OF  THE 
SMALL-TURBINE  SITUATION 

Bt  W.  J.  A.  London,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  is  devoted  to  a  commercial  analysis  of  the  four  types  of  small  steam 
ttirbines  now  on  the  market  and  used  for  the  driving  of  auxiliary  machinery ^  dealing 
principally  with  non-condensing  units. 

In  these,  high  thermal  efficiency  is  in  many  cases  unnecessary  on  account  of 
economic  utilization  of  the  exhaust  steam,  and  as  economy  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
first  cost,  a  highly  efficient  machine  is  often  a  mistaken  investment.  Moreover,  operat- 
ing conditions  are  generally  such  that  the  designer  must  sacrifice  considerations  of 
effijciency  if  they  interfere  in  any  measure  unth  simplicity  and  durability. 

The  theoretical  design,  according  to  the  auihor,  presents  no  difficuUies,  hut  the 
mechanical  design  is  what  determines  success  or  absolute  failure;  and  some  of  the 
problems  involved  and  the  methods  that  have  been  employed  in  solving  them  success- 
fuUy  are  indicated. 

The  average  specification  calls  for  very  rigid  guaraniees  as  to  steam  consumption, 
speed  regulation  and  load  requirements  thai,  in  the  opinion  of  the  author,  are  in  most 
cases  unnecessarily  severe  and  merely  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  installation.  After 
an  extended  survey  of  the  situation,  he  has  been  led  to  formulate  a  Code  of  Practice, 
given  in  an  appendix  to  the  paper.  The  adoption  of  this  code  would,  he  believes, 
bring  about  a  reduction  in  selling  prices,  eliminate  many  of  the  unpleasant  experiences 
which  now  often  arise  between  manufacturers  and  customers,  and  thereby  increase  the 
popularity  of  the  turbine-driven  unit. 

T?IGHT  years  ago  the  Society  was  presented  with  a  very  valu- 

■^     able  and  complete  paper  ^  by  Mr.  George  A.  Orrok,  Mem. 

Am.Soc.M.E.,  on  the  small-turbine  situation  at  that  time.     A  great 

deal  of  further  development  has  naturally  taken  place  since  then, 

changed  operating  conditions  calling  for  considerable  modifications 

in  design.     Increased   competition  and  a  broader  conception  of  the 

possibilities  and  limitations  of    various  types  have  resulted  in  a 

gradual  eUmination  of  certain  principles  of  operation  and  a  general 

trend  toward  the  adoption  of  one  common  type. 

»  Small  Steam  Turbines,  George  A.  Orrok,  Trans. Am.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  31  (1909), 
p.  263. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  New  York,  December  1917,  of  The 
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2  We  have  seen  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years  a  yeiy 
marked  tendency  toward  standardization  of  type  in  the  laigv 
machines.  Practically  every  builder  has  resorted  to  the  camjKmk 
type,  i.e.,  multi-velocity  staging  in  the  high-pressure  element  iod 
pressure  staging  at  the  low-pressure  end.  Even  such  a  seakoB 
advocate  of  the  pure  type  as  Parsons  himself  has  now  been  odd- 
verted  to  the  advantages  of,  and  is  building,  the  composite  type  of 
machine. 

3  The  same  condition  exists  in  the  field  of  small  machinw, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  review  the  various  designs  as  mentioned  t^ 
Mr.  Orrok  in  1909  and  to  see  which  have  survived  the  test  of  time 
and  experience;  and  among  the  ones  that  have  survived  to  note 
the  modifications  that  have  been  made  to  suit  present  practice. 

4  In  the  order  given  we  find:  (l)  De  Laval,  (2)  Terry,  (3) 
Sturtevant,  (4)  Bliss,  (5)  Dake,  (6)  CuHis,  (7)  Kerr,  (8)  WUkmm. 
These  may  be  conveniently  classed  in  general  types,  as  foDows: 
(a)  De  Laval;  (6)  Terry,  Sturievant  and  Bliss;  (c)  Dake;  (d)  Ciff" 
lis;  (e)  Kerr;  (/)  Wilkinson. 

5  The  Bliss,  Dake  and  Wilkinson  are .  either  no  longer  on  tbe 
market  or  are  not  seriously  competitive;  Sturtevant  and  Kerr  rtill 
manufacture  their  original  types  only,  with  minor  modification; 
but  De  Laval  and  Terry  have  both  recently  developed  machines 
on  the  Curtis  principle.  As  these  latter  firms  are  two  of  the  laigert 
manufacturers  of  small  turbines  today,  it  would  appear  that  then 
are  sound  reasons  why  they  should  depart  from  their  original  designs, 
and  this  fact  is  indicative  of  the  general  trend  towards  standardiak- 
tion  mentioned  above. 

6  Since  Mr.  Orrok's  paper,  five  new  machines  have  appeared 
on  the  market.    They  are  the  Westinghouse,  the  Allis-Chalmers  and 
Wait,  reviving  the  Wilkinson  principle  as  described  by  Mr.  Qmk; 
the  Lee,  manufactured  by  the  Witton  Co.  of  New  London,  Omul, 
which  is  a  modified  Terry  machine;    the  Alberger,  an  unmodified 
Curtis,  —  in  fact,  manufactured  under  license  from  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  and  hardly  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  maohine;  the 
''Steam  Motor,"  also  a  Curtis  type;  and  the  Moore,  a  modificatioD 
of  the  Kerr  machine.    We  have,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  the 
following  types  to  consider:    (1)  The  Terry,  which  ineludee  the 
Sturtevant  and  Lee  machines;   (2)  the  Westinghouee,  which  imdudes 
the  Allis-Chalmers  and  Wait  machines;  (3)  the  Curtis,  which  in- 
cludes the  machines  manufactured  by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Teny, 
De  Laval,  Alberger,  The  Steam  Motors  Co.,  and  Mooxe;  and  (4) 
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he  Kerr  type,  manufactured  by  the  Kerr  Turbine  Co.  and  the 
^oore  Co. 

7  The  machines  in  the  first  three  groups  employ  velocity  stag- 
ngy  and  in  small  machines  are  for  the  most  part  sLnglenstage  and  will 
)e  considered  as  such  for  comparative  purposes.  Some  of  the  de- 
igns are  of  course  arranged  for  "staging/'  to  improve  the  economy, 
)ut  as  this  does  not  affect  our  considerations  when  comparing  the 
•elative  merits  of  the  general  types,  all  machines  in  this  class  will 
>e  assumed  to  be  of  the  single-stage  type.  The  Kerr  machine, 
)rimarily  based  on  the  pressure-staging  principle,  must  be  consid- 
ered separately  as  a  multi-stage  machine. 

8  As  the  title  indicates,  this  paper  is  devoted  to  a  purely  com- 
nercial  analysis  of  the  various  designs  and  the  situation  in  general, 
ind  win  deal  particularly  with  non-condensing  imits.  The  thermo- 
i)niamic  features  will  be  barely  touched  upon,  except  in  cases  where 
)hey  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  commercial  aspect. 

9  There  are  three  distinct  aspects  to  this  situation,  namely: 

a  The  type  to  be  employed  that  will  give  the  necessary 
competitive  efficiency  with  the  lowest  shop  cost  to  the 
manufacturer,  together  with  a  design  that  will  give  satis- 
faction to  the  customer  after  installation 

b  The  aspect  from  the  salesman's  and  customer's  point  of 
view.  This  governs  the  rating  or  maximum  output  of  the 
machine,  standardization  of  specifications,  etc.,  as  well 
as  the  proper  appreciation  of  efficiency,  with  its  relation  to 
first  cost.  This  latter  phase  is  perhaps  better  explained 
by  stating  that  in  many  instances  water-rate  efficiency 
can  be  economically  sacrificed  in  favor  of  first  cost,  and 
vice  versa 

c  The  policy  of  the  manufacturer  who  builds  one  part  of 
the  apparatus  (such  as  the  turbine)  toward  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  other  end  (such  as  the  pump),  and  their 
united  policy  toward  the  customer. 

CONSIDERATION    OF   TYPE    FOR   EFFICIENCY 

10  As  just  mentioned,  we  have  now  four  distinctive  types, 
hree  employing  the  multi-velocity  principle  and  one  still  retaining 
he  pressure-staging  principle.  The  general  action  of  the  steam  in 
hese  various  types  is  so  well  known  that  no  explanation  here  is 
lecessary. 
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11  Let  us  first  consider  the  possible  capacity  of  frame  in  euh 
particular  type  with  a  given  wheel  diameter.  This  contrda  the 
weight  per  horsepower,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  dngn 
from  a  manufacturer's  standpoint. 

12  This  phase  can  be  simply  analyzed  by  a  casual  study  of 
limiting  dimensions.  The  output  will  be  considered  in  tenns  of 
jet-outlet  area.  The  machines  under  present  consideratioiu  are 
single-stage,  so  that  a  comparison  on  this  basis  eliminaUs  toy 
necessity  for  considering  the  operating  conditions. 


Fia.  1    Tkhry-Typk  Tdrbine 

13  The  Terry  Type  (Fig.  1).  The  width  of  the  wheel,  W,  bet» 
a  given  relation  to  the  diameter.  The  jet  width  necesaarily  be«* 
a  certain  relatiou  to  the  width  of  the  wheel.  The  jet  being  squate. 
each  jet  has  a  certain  area  dependent  upon  the  diameter  of  the  irtwel. 
The  reversing  chambers  must  necessarily  cover  a  certain  arc  of  tlte 
periphery,  and  there  must  be  a  certain  space  left  for  free  exhaust, 
so  that  the  pitch  of  the  jets  is  tliercby  limited. 

14  Terry  has  found  that  the  be»t  commercial  results  are  ob- 
tained with  the  following  approximate  proportions  (Fig.  1): 

Irft    D  =  outside  diameter  of  wheel,  in. 
W  =  width  of  bucket,  in, 
A  =  «i<le  outlet  of  jet,  in. 
C  =  capacity  of  macliine,  s<i.  in.  of  outlet  area. 
Then  A  =  1(75;  W  =  D/9;  therefore  .1  =  £»/45 .{1) 
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15  It  IB  found  that  the  maximum  number  of  jete  that  can  be 
placed  around  the  circumference  to  allow  for  an  unrestricted  exhaust 
is  eight.  As  the  ratio  of  jet  to  wheel  remains  practically  uniform 
throughout,  this  rule  holds  good  for  any  diameter  of  wheel.     There- 

or  C  =  0.00395  D= [2] 

16  With  an  initial  pressure  anywhere  between  100  and  200  lb. 
per  sq.  in.,  and  atmospheric  exhaust,  the  following  formula  gives  a 
close  approximation  of  the  maximum  capacity  in  terms  of  total 
steam  per  hour  and  wheel  diameter: 

Q  =  0.00395 Z)' X  {4.6P-I-2160) [3] 

where  Q  =  steam  per  hour,  lb, 

P  =  initial  steam  pressure,  gage 


.  T^jymry! 


Fig.  2    W 


■Type  Turbine 


17  The  Weslinghoitsc  Type  (Fig.  2).  In  this  design  consider- 
ably more  leewaj'  is  available  than  in  the  Terry,  inasmuch  as  the 
height  of  blade  can  be  varied  to  give  additional  power  without 
affecting  the  other  proportions;  but  in  small  machines,  on  account 
of  the  big  angularity  between  adjacent  blades,  this  must  be  kept 
down  to  a  minimum.  The  general  practice  seems  to  be  to  make 
this  height  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

18  The  pitch  of  the  jets  is  limited  in  this  machine  in  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  in  the  Terry,  and  reference  to  Fig.  2  will  show  that 
the  following  approximate  proportions  must  be  kept: 
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19  Let  S  and  9i  represent  the  first  and  second  inlet  angles  re- 
spectively, and  0  the  angle  of  diachai^  after  the  Srst  action  aa  the 
wheel;  then, 


..141 


E  =  k  (^-^  +  k)  (sin  a  +  K\cosa  cot  J+|  (2  R  +  K)an  o[. . 

Assuming  the  angles  d  and  0i  to  be  20  and  15  d^.  reepeetively,  the 
discharge  angle  to  be  35  deg.,  and  the  dimension  £  to  be  0.7&  in., 
we  get: 

E~1SA [q 

where  A  is  the  width  of  the  jet  at  outlet  and  £  is  the  iritch  of  jets. 


1- '' ^ 

Fia.  3  -CouTis-Tvpu  Tttrbine 


20  Taking  the  maximum  height  of  blade,  H,  as  D/%  and  the 
radial  height  of  the  jet  as  0.9  H,  then  we  get  the  area  of  am  jet 

A, -^X  0.9  =  0.1125 A/) 

21  The  pitch  of  jets  has  been  found  to  be  ISA,  tbnefore  the 
maximum  number  of  jets  around  the  circumference  is  i>  X  w/lS  A, 
making  the  maximum  outlet  area 

0.1125 AZ>X  ,0°. 
10  A 

or  C,  the  capacity  of  the  machine  as  before,  is  0.0196  B*.     Or,  in 

terms  of  total  steam  as  above, 

C  =  0.0196  Z)'(4.GP»+ 2160) H 
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22  The  Curtis  Type  (Fig.  3).  In  the  Curtis  machine  with  a 
given  diameter  the  limiting  dimensions  are  the  height  of  blade 
and  the  percentage  of  circumference  that  it  is  commercially  possible 
to  fill  with  jets,  it  being  understood  that  it  is  theoretically  possible 
to  have  the  jets  extend  over  the  complete  circumference. 

23  Referring  to  the  limiting  blade  height,  this  has  been  foimd 
to  be  about  D/8  in  small  machines;  this  is  by  no  means  the  limit  as 
far  as  permissible  blade  height  is  concerned,  a  ratio  of  5  to  1  being 
quite  common  in  larger  machines,  but  the  ratio  of  8  to  1  is  all  that  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  capacity  up  to  the  general  commercial  limits 
of  the  frame. 

24  Regarding  the  ratio  E/F,  the  relation  between  the  theoreti- 
cal and  the  commercial  is  approximately  76  to  92,  depending  on  the 
form  of 'jets  and  the  material  used. 

25  A  fair  value  to  take  for  the  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  last 
row  of  blades  to  the  nozzle  height,  B/A,  is  2.5.    Taking  B  =  Z)/8, 

A  =      ^      =  ^ 
8  X  2.5      20 

therefore 

Area  of  outlet  of  jet  =  [^V  X  |  =  0.00196  D- [7] 

F 

Pitch  of  jets  =  A  X  cosec  ^  X  ^, [8] 

F      10 
Taking  the  ratio  Ti  =  tt^* 
^  E      0.9 

Number  of  jets  =  r^  }r.7< ;; vtft?. [9] 

^  D/20  X  cosec  ^  X  1/0.9  ^  ^ 

1..  • 
Total  afea  available  at  mouth  of  jets  (C)  =  0.111  D^sin^ [10] 

Assuming  a  jet  angle  of  20  deg.,  we  get 

C  =  0.0381)2  with  round  jets [11] 

or  C  =  0.0485  D^  with  square  jets [12] 

or,  in  terms  of  total  steam  as  above, 

Q  =  0.038  Z)2  X  (4.6  P  +  2160)  with  round  jets [13] 

and  Q  =  0.0485  D^  X  (4..6  P  +  2160)  with  square  jets [14] 

26  The  Kerr  Type.    The  principle  on  which  this  machine  is 
designed  calls  theoretically  for  a  number  of  stages  equal  to  the 
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square  of  the  number  of  rows  of  blades  or  actions  in  the  multi- 
velocity  type  with  the  same  diameter  of  wheel.^ 

27  If  we  increase  the  diameter  of  ths  wheel  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  stages,  for  example,  if  we  design  a  2-wheel  Kerr  to  be  theo- 
retically equivalent  to  a  2-row  Curtis  as  far  as  purely  theoreticil 
turbine  efficiency  is  concerned,  and  if  we  keep  the  stresses  in  the 
wheels  the  same  in  both  instances,  the  diameters  and  weights  of  the 
wheels  will  be  very  materially  increased.  In  addition  the  skin 
friction  will  be  also  increased.  As  this  is  a  serious  factor  in  small 
machines  it  is  better  to  keep  down  the  diameter  and  increase  the 
number  of  stages.  Within  the  limits  controlled  by  the  ratio  of 
blade  height  to  mean  wheel  diameter  it  will  be  found  that  from  a 
shop-cost  standpoint  also  it  is  more  economical  to  increase  the 
number  of  stages  rather  than  increase  the  diameter  to  get  the  equiva- 
lent effect. 

28  The  cost  of  wheels  of  even  section  varies  as  the  square  of 
the  diameter.  If  the  same  section  of  wheel  was  permissible  with 
either  large  or  small  wheels  it  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  4  that  the  cost  of 
wheels  in  both  instances  would  be  the  same.  But  we  have  seen  that 
if  we  are  to  keep  our  stresses  down  to  the  same  factor  in  each  case, 
then  the  cost  of  the  wheel  element  is  greater  with  the  fewer  stagea. 

29  Of  course,  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  additional 
number  of  diaphragms  and  stuffing  boxes,  but  as  the  pressure  diffe^ 
ence  decreases  with  an  increase  in  number  of  stages  the  thicknetf 
and  the  weight  are  in  turn  affected.    So  much  depends  on  the  general 
design  of  the  machine  that  it  is  difficult  to  formulate  any  rule  for 
the  relation  of  weight  of  the  casing  to  the  number  of  stages,  but 
calculations  based  on  a  purely  theoretical  basis  woul^ndicate  an 
advantage  in  favor  of  more  stages.    From  a  study^p  the  Kerr 
designs  it  would  appear  that  this  contention  is  correct. 

*  Let  Vv  =  wheel  velocity  in  both  cases 

K  »  constant  representing  velocity  ratios  and  other  factofs  eon- 

nion  to  both 
//  =  B.t.u.  available  in  total  range  of  expansion 
N  »  number  of  rows  of  blades  in  a  pressure  or  Kerr  type 
Ni  -  number  of  rows  of  blades  in  a  velocity  or  Curtis  type 
h  «  B.t.u.  per  stage 
H  =  number  of  rows  of  blades  in  C'urtis  t3rpe  per  stage. 

The  Hteiiin  velocity  per  stage  =  8  Vh  x  778 
h  =  KVw*  for  Kerr  type 

=  (KV^hy  Uyr  VuTi'M  type 
n  =  h  X  iV  and  h  X  iVi,  res|>ortivply 
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I  Regardii^  the  limitations  of  a  given  frame  of  this  design  in 
to  bring  it  to  a  basis  comparable  with  the  other  deeignB  we 
been  considermg,  we  must  first  of  all  n^sleot  the  number  of 

3.-    The  last  stage  is  now  eqmvalent  to  the  last  row  of  a  Curtis 

ine.    Therefore  with  a  given  diameter  the  maximum  c^wcit? 

!  same  (the  leavmg  losses  of  course  being  the  same  in  both  in- 

es). 


number  of  stages;  k 
Wheel  Weiqbt  of  Kerr-Ttpk  Wbebu 


As  mentioned  above,  for  a  given  theoretical  efficiency  the 
■er  of  stages  in  a  machine  of  this  design  varies  as  the  square  of 
umber  of  the  rows  of  blades  in  the  Curtis  design,  so  that  it  is 
to  tell  at  first  sight  how  this  machine  can  be  competitive  if  an 
ncy  even  approximating  that  obtainable  with  the  Curtis  de- 
is  to  be  obtained.  The  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  this 
ine  is  competitive,  and  very  much  so  at  that,  and  has  a  market. 
:  can  be  only  one  solution  to  the  problem,  namely,  cheaper 
factoring  cost-;:  and  a  study  of  the  designs,  with  the  standard- 
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ization  they  have  adopted  of  all  parts,  leaves  little  doubt  that  this  is 
the  answer.^ 

32    Summarizing  the  above,  therefore,  we  get  the  frame  eapadty 
of  the  respective  designs  in  terms  of  jet-outlet  area  as  follom: 

Terry 0.00396  D« 

Westinghouse 0.0196  !)• 

Curtis 0.04S6i>' 

Kerr 0.0486  D« 


A3  C 

FiQ.  5    Forms  of  Wheel  Disks  Referred  to  in  Tabia  1 

33    To  compensate  for  the  shortcomings  of  the  Westin^iouae 
and  Terry  designs  as  regards  capacity,  the  makers  claim  distinct 

TABLE  1     EFFECT  OF  SPEED  ON  DESIGN  AND  COST  OF  WHEELS 


Form  of  dkk  (mo  Fts.  6). 


OuUid*  diamoter  of  disk,  ft. 
Ifax.  itmi,  lb.  per  aq.  in. . . 

R.p.in. 

Weight,  lb 


S 

17.000 
4000 

180 


B 


8 

17,000 


ITj 


Cost  of  material  at  8  cents  per  lb 

Estimated  labor  cost  (not  ineludinc  blading) . 
Overhead,  200  per  cent  labor 


9  9.00 
S.OO 
5.80 


tS.M 

S.fO 
7.10 


til. 

4. 
9. 


Total  shop  cost. 
Ratio  of  cost. . . 


917.40 
1.0 


t».19 
1.19 


advantages  for  their  designs  over  the  Cuitis  on  account  of  the  sin^s- 

wheel  construction  as  compared  with  two  or  more  wfaeeb  or  tiro  or 

more  rows  of  blades. 

^  An  intorestinK  comparison  showing  the  effect  of  9peed  on  the 
and  cost  of  wheels  is  given  in  Table  1. 
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34  The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  Uie  Tory  design  is  the 
elimination  of  all  fine  loi^tudinal  clearances,  and  this  is  unquestim- 
ably  a  very  important  one,  especially  ^en  the  inw^''"*'  is  sometimeB 
called  upon  to  take  care  of  external-thrust  loads  from  imbalanced 
pumps,  etc.  But  with  modem  designs  -where  only  two  actions 
or  tvo  rows  of  blades  are  necessary,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ^le 
same  efficiency  as  with  a  Curtis  tjrpe,  as  will  be  explained  later,  and 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  advantages  are  sufficieDt  to  compen- 
sate for  the  decrease  in  efficiency  provided  an  adequate  ttuust 
bearing  is  employed. 


Fio.  6    Buiur-CP  Thrbt  Curtis  Wheel 


35  Regarding  the  first  cost,  with  two  wheels  built  up  of  saw- 
steel  disks  as  shown  in  Fig.  6  and  bladed  with  extruded  metal,  the 
finished  cost  is  about  the  same  as  for  the  standard  Terry  design.  This 
is  in  a  great  measure  accoimted  for  by  fact  that  the  Terry  design 
calls  for  a  great  amount  of  band  finishing  in  the  wheel  and  reversing 
chambers  that  is  not  called  for  in  the  other  design. 

36  With  the  Westinghouse  design  we  have  the  same  necessity 
for  retaining  the  small  axial  clearances  as  in  the  Curtis,  so  the  single- 
wheel  element  is  the  only  advantage,  but  it  is  much  lighter  than  the 
Terry  and  therefore  lends  iteelf  much  more  readily  to  overhung 
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design  than  either  the  Terry  or  the  Curtis.  With  regturd  to  fint 
cost,  it  would  appear  that  the  first  coat  of  the  reversiDg  chuoboi 
in  this  design  would  be  as  high  as  that  of  another  row  of  bUda  nitli 
simple  nozzles  and  cheap  construction  of  extruded  guide  blades. 

37  One  factor  that  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  neni- 
sary  modifications  to  the  designs  that  were  practicable  scmn  or 
eight  years  ago  is  the  great  increase  in  the  operating  speed  ncnr 
called  for  in  the  average  small-turbine  unit. 


Via.  7    Conventional  Vibk  or  Tbrrt  RavaiBiNO 


38  It  is  only  recently  that  gears  have  been  reduced  to  a  o 
mcrciul  basis,  with  the  exception  of  the  De  Laval  Co.,  irtw  0 
their  output  of  gears  exclusively  to  their  own  apparatus,  80  that  in  tbe 
earlier  days  tlie  other  manufacturers  had  the  speed  of  their  tuiUas 
entirely  controlled  by  the  connected  apparatus.  FurtbennovB,  fle 
speeds  of  that  apparatus  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  a 
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ery  much  lower  than  it  is  now,  so  that  a  velocity  ratio  of  8  to  1 
'as  common  practice  in  those  days.^ 

39  The  Terry  machine  was  at  its  best  when  subjected  to  these 
3nditions.  The  reversing  chambers*  were  arranged  as  shown  in 
ig.  7,  and  the  path  of  steam  was  approximately  as  shown,  extract- 
ig  right  up  to  the  limit  of  the  available  energy  in  the  steam.  Owing 
>  the  necessary  mixing  of  primary  and  secondary  steam  in  the 
^versing  chambers,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  many  true  actions 
re  actually  obtained,  —  hardly  more  than  three.  Inasmuch  as 
I  the  Curtis  machine  three  rows  of  blades  for  the  same  velocity 
itio  give  better  results  than  four,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
)urth  chamber  in  the  Terry  probably  takes  care  of  the  spilling  that 
ccurs  throughout  the  cycle. 


S^^^^^^."^ 


Fig.  8    Illustrating  "Spill"  in  Terry  Reversinq  Chamber 

40  The  action  of  the  steam  in  the  Curtis  machine  is  a  straight- 
Drward  proposition  and  easy  to  follow,  but  in  the  Terry  it  is  the  most 
omplex  problem  in  all  turbine  work,  so  much  so  that  authorities  in 
writing  about  it  barely  touch  on  the  theoretical  considerations. 

41  In  spite  of  this  uncertainty,  very  excellent  results  are  obtained 
,t  these  low  speeds  and  the  efficiencies  are  competitive  with  any 

^  By  velocity  ratio  is  meant  the  ratio  of  the  steam  speed  issuing  from  the 

ozzle  to  the  peripheral  speed  of  the  wheel.     For  instance,  expanding  from  150 

o  0  lb.,  velocity  at  outlet  of  jet  referred  to  the  plane  of  rotation  of  the  jet  is 

pproximately  2000  ft.  per  sec.     A  2-ft.  wheel  running  at  2500  r.p.m.  has  a 

eripheral  velocity  of  approximately  250  ft.  per  sec,  therefore  the  velocity 

atio  is 

F,  ^  2000 

Vu,  250 
*  Explanation  of  Fips.  7  and  10.  While  there  is  of  course  only  one  wheel 
nd  one  set  of  reversing  chanihors  in  a  Terry  machine,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an 
itelligent  diagram  when  showing  only  the  one  wheel  and  reversing  chamber, 
'he  conventional  view  is  supposed  to  represent  the  same  wheel  and  reversing 
(lamber  at  different  stages  of  a  revolution. 
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type;    but  at  higher  speeds  its  efficiency  as  compared  witii  other 
types  falls  rapidly  away. 

42  To  refer  brieSy  to  a  few  experiments  that  were  canied  out 
to  determine  the  possibilities  of  this  machine  at  hi^ier  q)eeda,  m 
must  first  of  all  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  necessary  "spill"  ud 
mixing  of  steam  at  diiferent  velocities  throughout  all  Teveraing  lum- 
bers (Fig.  8),  and  therefore  the  steam  must  in  a  great  measure  find 
its  own  path;  so  experiments  were  tried  with  a  chamber  free  of  all 
division  plates,  giving  the  steam  entirely  its  own  way.  This  pm 
very  inferior  results  to  the  standard  chamber,  however,  showing  the 
necessity  of  a  certain  amount  of  guidance  to  the  steam.  A  compfo- 
mise  was  su^ested  by  Lee  (Fig.  9),  giving  a  partial  guidance  to  the 
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9.    IjIk'h  Method  op  Partially  Guidinq  Steau  im  Tbbst 


st«am,  but  this  docs  not  yield  on  test  the  efficiency  of  the 
design. 

43  Now,  to  come  to  the  effect  of  increased  speed,  it  would 
urally  be  assumed  that  with  a  velocity  ratio  of  4  to  1  the  aami 
provement  would  be  obtained  by  leaving  o£E  two  revemng 
as  we  get  by  leaving  off  rows  in  the  bladed  type  of  ma^fhinft^ 
this  is  not  ao;  the  speed  of  the  wheel  hiving  been  iacreuad, 
point  of  discharge  from  the  first  bucket  has  advanced  to  wc 
extent  that  some  of  the  discharge  actually  .enters  the  but 
chamber  (Fig.  10),  so  that  to  make  an  efficient  2-actifm  whed 
reversing  chamber  should  cover  the  same  arc  of  the  (dioumfen 
as  a  4-action  machine.  A  large  reversing  chamba  BpoaaUj 
signed  for  one  reversal  was  extensively  tested  out,  the  mort  eu 
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attention  being  paid  to  the  inlet  and  outlet  angles,  but  the  result 
was  substantially  the  same  as  with  the  standard  chambers.  A 
divided  chamber  was  next  tried,  similar  to  the  Riedler-Stumpf ,  but 
if  there  was  any  advantage  gained  by  the  additional  guidance  it 
was  lost  in  increased  skin  friction,  as  the  results  were  still  about 
the  same. 

44  The  minimum  length  of  the  path  of  steam  in  a  2-action 
Terry  machine  is  at  least  five  times  that  in  a  properly  designed  Curtis 
machine^  and  this,  together  with  the  difficulties  already  mentioned 
in  properly  guiding  the  steam  without  mixing  from  one  velocity 
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stage  to  the  next,  practically  eliminates  the  commercial  possibilities 
of  this  type  for  the  higher  speeds  now  demanded. 

45  It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  from  a  design  stand- 
point the  small  machine  must  be  laid  down  on  a  totally  diiferent 
basi»  to  the  larger  machines.     The  principal  reasons  for  this  are: 

a  High  thermal  efficiency  is  in  a  great  many  cases  unnec- 
essary on  account  of  the  economical  utilization  of  exhaust 
steam;  and  as  economy  bears  a  definite  relation  to  first 
cost,  a  highly  efficient  machine  is  often  a  mistaken 
investment 
b  The  class  of  labor  employed  in  the  average  station  to 
look  after  auxiliaries  is  very  inferior  to  that  employed 
on  the  main  engine-room  floor.  These  machines  which 
are  called  upon  for  continuous  operation  are  often  located 
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in  places  where  no  other  well-finished  piece  of  machinery 
would  be  expected  to  run.^  The  designer  must  theie* 
fore  consider  simplicity  and  durability  first,  with  as  hi^ 
an  efiiciency  as  possible;  but  he  must  sacrifice  efficieney 
if  in  any  measure  it  will  interfere  with  the  first  easentiiJn 
mentioned. 

46  While  the  ^mall-turbine  auxiliary  has  all  the  appeannoe 
of  a  ver}'  elementary  and  simple  engineering  proposition,  this  is  by 
no  means  the  cjise,  as  any  manufacturer  knows;  and  proUems 
equally  complex  with  those  confronting  the  designer  of  laige  ma- 
cliines  have  had  to  be  solved,  and  a  great  many  are  by  no  means  yet 
solved.  We  have  only  to  consider  the  comparatively  few  firms 
that  are  competing  in  this  line  today  with  the  number  that  have 
entered  it,  evidently  tempted  by  the  apparent  simplicity  and  Ug 
profits,  and  finding  out  too  late  that  it  is  a  more  difiScult  proposition 
than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  theoretical  design,  that  is,  the 
proportions  of  nozzles,  blades,  wheels,  etc.,  presents  no  difficulties, 
but  the  mechanical  design  of  such  parts  as  the  bearingSy  glands, 
governor,  etc.,  is  what  determines  success  or  absolute  failure. 

47  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  go  into  these 
details  any  further  than  to  point  out  in  a  general  way  some  of  the 
problems  that  hiivo  had  to  be  solved.  Among  the  more  important 
of  these  are  lubrication,  [)acking  and  regulation. 

48  Forced  lubrication  being  impracticable  in  small  machines 
for  general-auxiliary  purposes,  the  ring-oiled  type  has  been  called 
upon  to  operate  with  duties  previously  considered  impofisible,  and 
to  operate  continuously  with  a  bearing-box  temperature  in  the 
neighborhood  of  250  dcg.  fahr. 

49  Glands  or  stuffing  boxes  are  sometimes  called  upon  to  pack 
against  a  back  pressure  of  120  lb.,  while  20  and  30  lb.  are  common. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  soft-packing  stuflbig  box  as  need 
in  reciprocating  machines  is  impracticable  in  turbine  work  cm  aeeoant 
of  the  high  rubbing  speeds. 

50  The  design  of  a  satisfactory  governs,  the  wwential  feature 

of  which  is  simplicity,  but  having  a  characteristic  approaehing  the 

more  elaborate  types,  has  presented  many  difficulties;    so  baa  the 

governor  valve,  which  must  be  as  small  as  poasiUe  to  TniwiMiaa 

cutting  at  light  loads,  but  must  not  crowd  or  stick  wben  paasnc 

the  maximum  amount  of  steam  required. 

^  Si'vonil  caso8  uro  on  record  whore  machines  have  actually  run  for  cob- 
sidcrable  i)orio<ls  under  water  without  damage. 
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51  The  above  constitute  the  essential  components  governing 
details  of  the  performance  of  the  turbine  itself,  but  there  is  one 
other  and  a  vital  factor  to  be  considered,  and  one  that  comes 
directly  within  the  present  subject-matter  —  the  satisfactory  per- 
formance of  the  whole  unit.  As  in  all  other  classes  of  machinery, 
certain  mechanical  troubles  will  always  arise  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  today  the  general  behavior  of  a  turbine 
unit  will  compare  very  favorably  with  any  other  piece  of  apparatus 
in  a  power  house.  But  to  return  to  the  more  general  considerations 
of  the  unit  as  a  whole,  there  are  some  very  important  factors  to  be 
taken  into  account  that  are  peculiar  to  this  class  of  apparatus,  and 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  general  design. 

52  The  most  important  of  these  is  of  course  the  necessity  for 
true  alignment.    Where  the  unit  is.  built  in  one  shop  the  designer 
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has  a  distinct  advantage,  inasmuch  as  he  can  so  design  both  ends 
of  the  apparatus  as  to  make  one  rigid  unit;  but  where  the  two  ends 
of  the  unit  are  built  by  different  parties,  it  is  a  different  proposition. 
53  The  average  so-called  flexible  coupUng  will  not  satisfactorily 
take  care  of  misalignment,  the  bedplate  cannot  be  commercially 
designed  that  will  stay  true  from  test  floor  to  foundations;  so  that 
no  matter  what  care  hiis  been  taken  in  the  shops,  a  realignment  after 
erection  becomes  an  unfortunate  necessity  in  even  the  smallest 
units.  There  is  an  extensive  field  for  improvement  in  general 
design  to  eUminate  this.  Various  schemes  have  been  advanced 
recently  resulting  in  a  marked  improvement  in  this  direction,  such 
aa  the  3-point  support,  and  the  3-bearing  unit  with  the  elimina' 
tion  of  the  flexible  coupling.  The  latter  is  practicable  where  one 
firm  builds  the  whole  unit,  but  otherwise  up  to  the  present  it  has 
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not  worked  out  very  satisfactorily.  The  main  reason  for  this  is 
best  explained  in  the  case  of  electric-generator  units.  If  the  tu> 
bine  maker  takes  away  one  of  the  generator  bearings,  in  other  words, 
disturbs  the  assembly  of  the  complete  generator  as  shipped  from  the 
manufacturer,  he  disclaims  responsibility  for  anything  that  may 
happen  to  that  part  of  the  apparatus  on  the  road. 

54  In  blower  work  the  proposition  is  more  practicable,  but 
only  when  the  imit  is  lined  up  by  the  turbine  maker  or  one  equally 
appreciative  of  the  necessity  of  accurate  workmanship, 

55  To  overcome  this  trouble  the  Steam  Motors  Co.  have  re- 
cently placed  on  the  market  the  design  of  machine  shown  in  Eig.  11. 
This  machine  is  supplied  with  only  one  bearing  and  solid  coupling 
for  connecting  to  the  driven  apparatus.  By  taking  a  standard 
pump  or  blower  and  removing  one  bearing  and  fitting  a  solid  coup- 
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ling  to  the  shaft,  the  combination  of  steam  motor  and  pump 

a  2-bearing  unit,  with  a  very  much  shorter  bedplate  and  the  eUmi- 

nation  of  any  misalignment  troubles. 

56  In  larger  machines,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  in  effect  and  at 
the  same  time  most  radical  departures  made  in  recent  ymiB  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  of  misalignment  was  the  introduetion  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Rice,  Mem.Am.Soc.M.E.,  of  the  General  Electrie  Co.| 
of  the  so-called  rigid-frame  design.  From  Fig.  12  it  will  be  nen 
that  the  bedplate  has  been  entirely  eliminated  and  the  lAeiB  stnie- 
ture  so  designed  that  both  ends  are  bound  to  Stay  in  line  inespeo- 
tive  of  foundation  conditions,  so  reducing  the  personal  equatkMi  in 
erection  to  a  minimum.  In  erecting  this  machine  only  one  end  is 
anchored,  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  The  generator  end  is  mounted 
sliding  key,  allowing  free  movement  endwise,  and  on  a 
transverse  foundation  plate  on  which  the  generator  can  loek  tO' 
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compensate  for  any  vertical  movement  of  the  turbine  due  to  vary- 
ing temperature.  In  effect  the  machine  rests  on  its  foimdations, 
as  shown  diagrammatically  in  the  figure. 

THE   salesman's  AND   CUSTOMER'S  ASPECT 

57  What  might  be  called  the  truly  commercial  aspect  of  this 
situation,  i.e.,  those  phases  of  vital  interest  to  the  salesman  and 
customer,  presents  many  interesting,  problems.  To  begin  with,  we 
must  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  steam  turbines  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  been  accustomed  to,  when  we  have  only  been  con- 
sidering prime  movers.*  For  auxiliary  purposes  the  small  turbine 
is  becoming  the  standard  method  of  drive.  That  means  that  it  is 
getting  into  the  class  of  the  electric  motor.  It  has  already  passed 
the  stage  of  "being  built"  and  is  now  being  successfully  manu- 
factured in  quantity. 

58  There  is,  however,  still  a  great  deal  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  machine  can  be  satisfactorily  manufactured  to  be  sold  from  stock. 
At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  this  is  almost  out  of  the  question, 
especially  when  we  see  such  a  diversity  of  specifications  as  accom- 
pany the  average  contracts  for  small  turbines  today,  but  when  the 
number  of  these  machines  that  are  now  being  turned  out  at  the 
present  time  and  the  fact  that  the  market  is  increasing  rapidly  are 
considered,  it  is  surely  only  a  matter  of  time  when  some  form  of 
standardization  will  be  absolutely  necessary.  In  the  electrical  in- 
dustry we  have  seen  the  wonderful  advantages,  both  to  the  manu- 
facturer and  customer,  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  standardization 
committees,  and  we  wondered  why  we  had  not  adopted  them  sooner. 
Perhaps  not  to  the  same  degree  of  perfection,  but  certainly  to  some 
extent  a  standardization  of  small-turbine  specifications  is  not  only 
possible  but  quite  practicable.  As  long  as  the  customer  calls  for 
something  special,  and  everybody  is  willing  to  build  it,  not  only  does 
this  customer  have  to  pay  for  it,  but  the  standard  machine  will  cost 
more,  on  account  of  the  interruption  to  the  manufacturer  in  putting 
through  lots. 

69  Let  us  then  consider  where  the  possibiUties  He  in  this 
direction,  analyzing  the  various  requirements  of  the  average  speci- 
fication which  call  for  rigid  guarantees  under  the  headings:  (a) 
steam-consumption  guarantees  at  certain  loads  with  fixed  or  various 
steam  conditions;  (6)  speed-regulation  guarantees,  and  when  con- 
nected to  electric  generators  voltage-regulation  guarantees  in  addi- 
tion; and  (c)  various  load  requirements  with  varying  steam-  and 
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back-pressure  conditions.  In  addition  there  is  a  diversity  of  re- 
quirements as  to  fittings,  such  as  water-pressure  regulator,  emer- 
gency governor,  strainer,  gages,  etc. 

60  Regarding  (a),  this  is  a  much-debated  point  when  discusBiiig 
small  turbines.    Granted  there  was  a  time  when  the  small  turbine 
was  very  wasteful  of  steam,  that  time  has  now  passed  and  the  builder 
of  small  turbines  today  meets  any  guarantee  he  makes;  and  at  the 
very  worst  it  is  questionable  whether  a  small  turbine  was  ever  built 
that  consumed  steam  at  a  rate  comparable  with  some  directractmg 
pumps.    But  there  was  never  any  serious  criticism  raised  with 
such  pumps  on  that  score  nor  was  the  manufacturer  even  asked  for 
a  guarantee.    The  consulting  engineer  or  purchaser  feels  that  he 
cannot  possibly  buy  a  steam  turbine,  no  matter  how  small,  unkn 
he  imposes  numerous  stringent  guarantees  as  regards  steam  con- 
sumption.    The  fact  that  an  auxiliary  rarely  operates  under  the 
steam  conditions  as  specified,  and  therefore  the  guarantees  as  made 
bear  but  little  relation  to  the  actual  performance,  does  not  enter 
into  his  consideration  at  all. 

61  Wlien  a  manufacturer  advances  any  argument  relative  to 
the  unimportance  of  steam  consumption,  he  is  generally  misunder- 
stood. The  customer  feels  he  is  trying  to  evade  any  responsibility 
along  these  lines  and  sell  an  inferior  piece  of  machinery.  Let  os 
look  at  that  from  another  standpoint.  The  manufacturer  today 
builds  one  line  of  machines.  There  are  so  many  cases  where  effi- 
ciency is  of  prime  importance  that  the  machine  as  built  must  be 
capable  of  meeting  the  guarantees  as  demanded  by  the  market. 
Furthermore,  any  machine  with  a  witness-test  clause  added  on 
cannot  be  put  through  the  shops  independently  but  must  necosBarily 
\)c  one  of  a  lot  of  identical  machines.  If  this  machine  meets  its 
guarantee  on  test  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the  others  caanoi  be 
far  off  the  mark.  In  this  connection  a  concern  regularly  muo- 
factur&s  machines  for  the  U.  S.  Government  under  specificatioDS 
that  are  most  rigid  as  regards  performances  on  test,  yet  with  the 
possible  exception  of  material  inspection  in  some  caaeSp  these  mar 
chines  are  standard  in  all  respects. 

()2  Witne^ss  tests  are  costly.  The  manufacturer  naturally  eu- 
not  notify  the  customer  exactly  when  a  machine  will  be  ready  for 
the  shop  test.s,  and  would  not  want  him  present  then  if  he  did,  so 
that  any  delay  in  a  busy  shop,  waiting  on  the  customer's  oonvenioiee 
and  a  duplication  of  the  tests,  must  eventually  be  paid  for  dirert^ 
or  indirectly  by  the  purchaser. 
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63  One  more  word  on  the  absurd  multiplicity  of  guarantees 
sometimes  called  for.  It  is  no  exception  to  find  in  some  proposi- 
tions, particularly  from  pump  companies,  a  request  for  15  or  20 
guarantees  under  dififerent  conditions  for  a  non-condensing  machine 
where  the  exhaust  is  to  be  used  in  the  feedwater  heater. 

64  Clause  (6),  speed-regulation  guarantee,  is  necessarily  of  vital 
importance  in  such  work  as  generator  drive,  but  it  surely  is  of  no 
importance  whatever  when  the  speed  of  the  turbine  is  primarily 
governed  by  a  pressure  regulator  as  in  the  case  of  a  boiler-feed 
pump  or  forced-draft  set  controlled  in  a  similar  manner,  yet  the 
manufacturer  has  to  reUgiously  put  in  his  2  per  cent  clause. 

65  Even  with  generator  drive  the  average  clauses  are  too  ex- 
acting for  the  good  of  the  customer.  Why  need  we  specify  a  close 
speed  variation  when  we  already  specify  a  certain  variation  in 
voltage?  The  compensated-wound  generator  can  give  flat  com- 
pounding with  a  big  speed  variation,  and  a  reasonably  large  speed 
variation  means  stable  governing,  whereas  a  sensitive  governor 
means  instabiUty  and  a  tendency  to  himt.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  average  a.  c.  machine  to  realize  how  essential  a  reasonably  wide 
speed  variation  is  for  satisfactory  parallel  operation. 

66  Again,  to  obtain  close  speed  variation  on  test  means  very 
delicate  fitting  and  adjustment  of  the  governor  valv6.  The  valve 
must  shut  absolutely  tight,  and  any  valve  built  this  way  is  subject 
to  cutting  in  service;  whereas,  if  a  wider  speed  variation  had  been 
permissible  in  the  first  instance,  a  more  durable  valve  could  have 
been  installed. 

67  Regarding  (c),  load  requirements,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  introduce  the  maximum  rated  standard  into  the  small-turbine 
field,  and  common  sense  tells  us  that  it  is  the  only  proper  competi- 
tive basis;  but  is  the  adoption  of  this  standard  commercially  prac- 
ticable under  existing  conditions?  As  far  as  the  turbine  itself  is 
concerned  there  is  no  argument,  the  output  can  be  accurately  esti- 
mated; but  does  the  same  degree  of  certainty  exist  among  the 
pump  and  blower  makers? 

68  With  the  repeated  changes  in  design,  the  limited  testing 
facihties  in  the  average  pump-maker^s  plant  and  the  almost  impos- 
sible proposition  of  making  accurate  blower  tests  on  a  conmiercial 
basis,  is  it  feasible  at  the  present  time  to  order  a  turbine  without 
an  overload  margin  to  take  care  of  errors  that  are  not  only  excusable 
but  are  to  be  reasonably  expected?  Experience  tells  us  that  a  cer- 
tain leeway  is  necessary,  —  the  turbine  maker  knows  this,  and  often 
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finds  that  the  addition  of  another  jet,  over  and  above  that  neoessaiy 
to  meet  the  contract,  is  a  good  investment.  This  principle  is  not 
right  if  we  are  to  have  fair  competition  among  turbine  makers;  it 
is  only  natural  that  the  pump  maker  will  favor  the  type  of  wmi^hinp 
that  he  knows  will  give  him  a  good  big  overload.  The  worst  feature 
of  this  situation  is  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  in  a  cut-price  job  the 
pump  maker  has  relied  on  the  overload  capacity  of  the  turbine  to 
give  full  load  at  the  pump.^ 

69  The  adoption  of  the  maximum-rating  standard  by  all  tur- 
bine makers  and  their  rigid  adherence  to  it  would  in  a  great  measure 
solve  this  whole  problem.  Granted  that  allowances  are  necessary, 
they  should  all  be  made  by  the  pump  or  blower  maker,  who  should 
be  the  best  judge  as  to  the  leeway  advisable,  and  he  should  order 
his  turbine  accordingly. 

70  The  question  as  to  whether  the  maximum  rating  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  customer  is  another  matter  to  be  considered. 
With  the  customer  educated  to  the  limitations  of  the  turbine  there 
should  be  no  difficulty;  but  as  long  as  he  thinks  it  can  be  loaded  up 
to  breaking-down  point  like  a  motor,  there  will  be  dissatisfactioD  if 
the  machine  fails  to  carry  full  load  when  the  steam  pressure  dmps. 
All  that  is  necessary  in  this  case  is  a  clear  understanding  between 
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71  It  might  be  well  to  bring  out  here  an  important  point  in 
connection  with  non-condensing  auxiliaries  that  run  at  full  Viti 
continuously.  With  a  condensing  machine,  considerable  vaiiatkitf 
in  initial  steam  pres<>ure  can  take  place  without  materially  affeetiBI 
the  output,  but  in  a  non-condensing  machine  a  multiplicity  of  aniD 
deviations  from  the  contract  conditions,  each  insignificant  in  itrifi 


can  have  a  very  niarkeii  efTect  on  the  output,  as  will  be  seen  froDi 
the  preceiiing  table,  which  iH)mpares  the  conditions  as  thqr  mnH 

^  A  repivs!i'iU:itivi*  of  :i  piiiup  inAiiufacturer  was  once  frank  aioiis)i  to  idwl 
that  A  certain  turbiiio  firm  aUays  got  the  preference  because  it  was  mora  Hboil 
with  its  ovorloaii  capacitiosj. 
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be  specified  in  an  average  contract  with  conditions  that  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  service.^ 

72  With  a  view  to  setting  forth  how  the  theories  mentioned 
above  can  be  worked  out  in  practice,  a  suggested  Code  of  Practice 
is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
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Fia.  13    Effect  op  Water  Rate  i 


fficiency.  percent 
*  Heating  Value  c 


ExHAtjBT  Steam 


73  The  question  of  steam  consumption,  with  its  true  relation 
to  the  overall  efficiency  of  the  plant,  has  lately  been  receiving 
much  more  attention  than  formerly.  In  stations  and  industrial 
plants  where  all  the  exhaust  can  be  utilized,  the  thermal  efficiency 

'  In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  enlarge  on  one  point  often  over- 
looked by  the  manufacturer  and  customer  alike  —  the  necessity  for  very  liberftl 
allowances  in  machines  operating  at  very  low  pressures. 

Operating  with  atmospheric  exhaust  an  initial  drop  in  steam  pressure  of 
10  lb.  from  150  lb.  means  a  reduction  of  available  B.t.u.  .at  the  turbine  of  3 
per  cent,  whereas  the  same  drop  at  60  lb.  (common  in  augar-refinery  work)  means 
over  10  per  cent.  Therefore  velocities  permissible  under  the  higher  pressures 
must  be  conaiderably  cut  down  when  it  ia  desired  to  maintain  full  load  at  around 
60  or  70  lb. 
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of  the  auxiliaries  can  vary  very  considerably  without  an  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  coal  pile.  Fig.  13  shows  what  a  relatively  small 
effect  a  very  large  range  in  water  rate  has  on  the  heating  value  of 
the  exhaust  steam. 

74  However,  in  stations  where  there  are  times  when  all  tlie 
exhaust  cannot  be  economically  utilized,  the  question  of  the  auxil- 
iary efficiencies  becomes  of  serious  importance.  To  meet  this  con- 
dition a  great  many  radical  changes  have  been  made  in  the  geneni 
layout  of  this  part  of  the  apparatus,  particularly  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  geared  driven  pumps,  etc.,  in  place  of  the  low-speed  direct- 
connected  type.  Any  innovation  of  value  here  naturally  means 
complications,  in  the  same  manner  that  any  marked  improvement 
in  the  steam  consumption  of  the  turbine  itself  must  necessarily  be 
made  at  a  sacrifice  of  simplicity.  Can  we  afford  to  do  this?  WiD 
the  little  saving  that  at  best  can  be  made  commerciaUy  in  any 
design  of  small  turbine  give  the  net  result  required?  Is  it  not  better 
to  accept  the  best  efficiency  conducive  to  maximum  simplicity  and 
reliabiUty,  and  be  content  with  that;  then,  when  the  point  is  reached 
where  more  exhaust  than  that  supplied  by  a  certain  number  of  am- 
iliaries  is  required,  to  switch  over  to  electrically  driven  apparatus? 
The  combination  steam-  and  electrically  driven  unit  meets  this  situ- 
ation admirably. 

75  The  ideal  way  to  distribute  the  units  would  be  to  b^in  with 
the  turbine  unit«  in  all  places  that  receive  the  least  attention  and 
such  places  as  lx)iler-feed  pumps  that  must  not  be  shut  down  in 
case  of  any  clcc^trical  disturbance,  and  keep  the  electrically  driven 
units  on  the  main  engine-room  floor  as  far  as  possible. 

THE   manufacturer's   POLICY 

76  Regarding  the  question  of  policy  between  the  manufactunff 
of  the  respective  parts  of  a  complete  piece  of  apparatus,  and  the 
combined  |X)licy  of  manufacturers  towards  the  customer,  the  W 
ciuestion  that  arises  is.  Why  should  there  be  any  difference  here  ft** 
the  policy  adopted  in  other  branches  of  the  trade?  Theoreticallyi 
of  course,  there  should  be  no  difference,  but  many  conditiona  un- 
fortimately  exist,  jxM'uliar  to  this  business,  that  make  this  questta 
of  policy  a  very  vital  one  and  worthy  of  serious  considemtion  ^ 
any  attempt  to  solve  the  commercial  problem  under  coDsideratio"' 
When  an  engine-ilrivon  or  motor-driven  set  is  sold,  the  oorreapood- 
cnco  between  the  rosiwctivc  manufacturers  consists  of  an  int«^ 
change  of  formal  orders;   but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  •• 
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arrive  at  the  same  businesslike  procedure  in  connection  with  tur- 
bine units. 

77  These  arguments,  of  course,  do  not  concern  the  builder  of 
the  combined  unit,  who  in  this  respect  will  always  have  a  distinct 
advantage  over  the  other  manufacturers. 

78  Any  standardization  along  the  lines  suggested  above  will  do 
more  than  anything  else  toward  clearing  the  atmosphere  of  such 
questions  as  the  Umitations  of  apparatus  furnished,  the  long  inter- 
change of  correspondence  relative  to  unimportant  partial-load  per- 
formances, and  the  responsibility  for  imperfect  erection  at  the 
customer's  plant. 

79  Our  one  idea  in  all  these  considerations  is  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  factory  costs.  SelUng  costs  do  not  enter  into  this  argu- 
ment. Factory  costs  consist  of  two  essential  items  —  manufac- 
turing expenses  and  overhead.  Standardization  and  the  elimination 
of  special  machines  will  help  our  shop  costs  or  manufacturing  ex- 
penses. The  next  question  is,  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  overhead 
expenses?  To  the  layman  it  would  appear  that  the  latter  should 
consist  of  the  merest  clerical  work  in  such  a  simple  apparatus  as  a 
small  turbine,  but  there  is  today  in  addition  a  very  heavy  expenditure 
that  must  be  borne  by  all  manufacturers  alike,  and  that  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  trouble  force  in  the  engineering  department  at  the 
works  as  well  as  outside,  an  expense  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  legit- 
imate requirements  of  the  situation.  It  is  here  where  the  question 
of  policy  comes  in,  and  it  is  here  where  we  can  look  for  one  of  the 
biggest  economies. 

80  There  is  a  deplorable  lack  of  cooperation  existing  at  the 
present  time  between  the  average  turbine  builder  and  many  of  the 
pump  and  blower  builders.  If  a  unit  is  reported  unsatisfactory  for 
Uny  reason  after  erection  and  the  report  goes  to  the  pump  builder. 
He  will  almost  invariably  assume  the  said  trouble  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  turbine  and  call  upon  the  turbine  maker  to  send  a 
Hian  to  remedy  it  before  he  makes  any  investigation  as  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  apparatus,  and  vice  versa  if  the  original  report 
R;oes  to  the  other  party.  Even  at  the  station  it  is  common  practice 
for  the  representative  of  one  end  of  the  apparatus  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  explain  to  the  customer  in  detail  how  the  trouble  is  entirely 
Up  to  the  other  end,  and  this  state  of  affairs  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  erecting  staff,  who  cannot  always  be  blamed  for  taking  this 
a^ttitude,  but  extends  to  the  higher  officials  of  the  company  who  ought 
to  know  better.     This  state  of  affairs  does  not  help  the  customer,  but 
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it  goes  a  long  way  toward  making  him  buy  his  next  machine  from  a 
firm  manufacturing  the  whole  unit.  This  condition  may  to  a  certain 
degree  be  expected,  but  surely  it  is  possible  to  formulate  some  defi- 
nite line  of  procedure  that  will  in  a  great  measure  relieve  this  pieae&t 
unhealthy  situation. 

81  One  of  the  prominent  obstacles  to  the  application  of  any 
hard-and-fast  rule  is  the  fact  that  firms  cater  to  the  larger  corptfa- 
tions  and  feel  that  it  behooves  them  to  go  to  unjustifiable  expeme 
in  case  of  trouble  to  keep  in  their  good  graces  for  future  buainen. 
A  sound  and  uniform  policy  on  the  part  of  all  manufacturers  woald 
put  each  one  in  a  much  stronger  position. 

82  A  few  suggestions  as  given  below  present  themselveB  at 
this  time,  each  one  of  which,  if  adopted  by  one  or  two  individual 
firms,  would  probably  result  in  serious  disaster,  but  if  conscientioiHty 
adopted  by  all  firms  would  undoubtedly  have  a  mutually  beneficial 
result. 

83  If  a  turbine  is  bought  by  a  pump  or  blower  maker,  said 
purchaser  must  accept  the  machine  on  leaving  the  maker's  mib 
as  having  met  all  its  guarantees  (as  in  the  case  of  reciprocatiiig  en- 
gines and  motors).  If,  however,  subsequent  performance  wanants 
a  test  to  determine  the  performance  of  the  turbine,  said  test  mvt 
be  arranged  for  and  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser. 
The  expenses  of  a  representative  of  the  turbine  maker  who  most 
be  present  to  be  included.  If  the  tests  show  conclusively  that  the 
turbine  has  failed,  then  all  the  expenses  are  automatically  tnna* 
ferrcd  to  the  turbine  maker  and  he  is  to  be  allowed,  say,  two  months 
to  make  good  with  his  apparatus  before  rejection. 

84  If  a  test  on  sight  is  impossible,  the  maker  can  demand  that 
the  machine  be  returned  to  the  works,  where  a  witness  test  can  be 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  purchaser's  representative,  the  J^ 
chaser  paying  all  expenses,  including  freight,  if  the  machine  on  ttft 
is  not  at  fault,  and  vice  versa  as  above. 

85  Neglecting  the  few  instances  where  both  ends  of  the  madaw 
fail,  there  should  be  no  such  thing  as  dividing  the  expenses,  t^ 
machine  is  right  or  wrong,  and  the  responsible  party  should  pay  ^ 
Cases  are  on  record  where  a  hard-and-fast  rule  of  this  kind  nwiW 
have  eliminated  years  (not  months)  of  controversy  over  the  ecpfr 
able  division  of  expenses.  If  the  respective  parties  cannot  ooine  to 
terms,  then  they  should  agree  to  take  the  decision  of  an  sMttti^ 
mutually  agreed  upon.  As  soon  as  any  controversy  arises  hia  atfv* 
ices  should  be  sought  immediately,  and  not  as  at  present  (when  tui 
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course  has  been  adopted)  after  months  of  expensive  hagglingi  with 
the  resulting  hard  feeling  that  this  invariably  creates. 

86  If  the  customer  disputes  the  performance  of  the  whole  instal- 
lation, it  rests  with  him  to  conduct  the  necessary  tests  at  his  own 
expense  with  the  same  adjustment  of  costs  as  above,  the  maker's 
engineers  to  be  invited  to  all  such  tests. 

87  In  all  cases  of  trouble,  the  customer  must  first  of  all  see  to  it 
that  he  notifies  the  right  party,  i.e.,  the  master  contractor.  If  the 
turbine  breaks  down,  and  the  imit  is  bought  from  a  pump  maker,  it 
is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  pump  maker  to  apply  the  remedy.  All 
dealings  with  the  customer  must  be  through  him.  Again,  if  a  machine 
is  bought  F.O.B.  factory  from  a  reputable  concern,  and  trouble  is 
experienced  after  erection  and  the  services  of  an  expert  are  requested, 
the  request  should  be  sent  by  a  responsible  member  of  the  purchaser's 
firm  and  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  formal  order  covering  said 
expert's  expenses.  If  the  trouble  is  due  to  defects  in  the  apparatus, 
the  manufacturer  cannot  send  in  a  bill  and  expect  any  repeat  orders. 

88  One  of  the  hardest  propositions  the  manufacturer  is  con- 
fronted with  today  is  to  collect  for  expenses  when  the  trouble  has 
been  entirely  due  to  the  engineer's  absolute  neglect  of  the  instruc- 
tion book  furnished  with  the  machine,  or  to  other  causes  for  which  the 
manufacturer  should  in  no  way  be  held  responsible.  If  all  makers 
could  see  their  way  to  adopt  a  policy  of  this  kind,  requests  for  men 
by  irresponsible  under  engineers  would  rapidly  decrease.  The  fact  is, 
that  if  the  engineer  knows  at  the  outset  that  if  the  trouble  is  caused 
by  his  own  negligence  and  the  expense  is  going  to  be  charged  against 
him,  he  is  naturally  going  to  make  sure  of  his  ground  before  he  risks 
the  displeasure  of  his  superiors  by  showing  his  incompetence  to  ad- 
just the  machine  or  by  running  up  unnecessary  bills  in  his  department. 

89  In  Uke  manner  the  sub-contractor  must  expect  a  formal 
irder  from  the  master  contractor  for  any  expert  services. 

90  In  conclusion,  this  is  not  a  matter  that  concerns  only  the 
nanufacturer  from  a  financial  standpoint.  It  concerns  the  pur- 
chaser, inasmuch  as  the  selling  price  of  the  apparatus  will  be  reduced. 
tt  also  concerns  the  manufacturer  from  the  standpoint  that  any 
idvance  along  the  lines  suggested  cannot  have  any  other  effect 
bhan  to  eliminate  unpleasant  experiences  with  the  customer  and 
:hereby  increase  the  popularity  of  the  turbine-driven  unit. 
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APPENDIX 

SUGGESTED  CODE  OF  PRACTICE 

[I]  All  steam  and  exhaust  flanges  will  be  in  a^^cordancc  with  the  A.8Jif.£- 
Standard. 

'  [2]  The  direction  of  rotation  will  be  clockwise  when  viewed  from  the  ooupUng 
end. 

[3]  Quotations  are  F.O.B.  point  of  manufacture. 

[4]  For  operating  tompi^ratures  up  to  and  including  550  deg.  fahr.|  cut 
iron  will  be  satisfactory  in  all  steam  passages.  For  temperatures  above  thii 
steel  walls  will  be  ased  in  all  places  subjected  to  this  temperature.  Intffwl 
parts  such  as  valves,  valve  seats,  etc.,  may  be  of  monel  metal  or  other  eoin|X^ 
sition  at  the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer.* 

[5]  Blading  material  will  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the  inintt- 
facturer.* 

[6]  All  machines  for  mechanical  drive,  i.e.,  machines  not  connected  to  ck^ 
trie  generators,  will  be  tested  before  shipment  to  20  per  cent  above  normal  qxcd. 
Generator  sets  will  be  tested  to  10  per  cent  above  normal  speed. 

[7]  The  macliine  will  carry  rated  full  load  with  90  per  cent  specified  itMiA 
pressure  at  the  turbine,  1  lb.  higher  back  pressure  or  2  in.  lower  vaeunni,  (he 
steam  at  the  turbine  having  a  dryness  factor  of  not  less  than  97  per  cent.  '^ 
above  allowances  are  not  to  be  considered  as  accumulative.  For  instance,  if  the 
steam  pressure  is  down  to  90  per  cent,  other  conditions  must  be  mmnal. 

[8]  Steam-consumption  guarantees  in  all  machines  below  and  including  300 
hp.  will  be  confined  to  full  load  under  specified  operating  conditions.' 

[9]  The  machine  will  be  considered  as  having  met  its  guarantee  if  the  iteiB 
consumption  on  test  is  within  5  per  cent  of  the  guarantee  figures.  No  penato* 
or  bonuses  will  be  enforced  until  this  limit  is  exceeded.  If  it  is  exceeded  the  fuD 
penalty  or  bonus  will  be  enforced.  For  example,  5  per  cent  excess,  no  peBa^?' 
5i  per  cent  excess,  full  5J-per  cent  penalty  or  bonus  to  be  enforced. 

[10]  When  contract  conditions  are  not  available  on  test,  correction  M*" 
given  in  the  U.  S.  Xavy  Dept.'s  Specifications  for  Turbo  GeneratorBy  Form  17  GA 
will  be  acccrptable  in  interpolating  results. 

[II]  Prices  quoted  do  not  include  witness  tests. 

^  As  the  material  used  here  does  not  affect  the  safety  of  the  appantoib »' 
as  exi)crts  do  not  yet  agree  as  to  the  best  material  to  use  in  any  particolar  citti 
it  would  appear  that  the  manufacturer  should  be  allowed  to  use  hii  diSflrtWi 
here. 

^  The  small  apparatus  that  the.se  sfiocifications  are  intended  to  anbo^y 
are  rarely  called  upon  to  operate  at  light  loads  for  sufficiently  lams  periodi  thil 
the  difference  in  water  rate  betwei'n  one  machine  and  another  can  have  any  po- 
ceptible  effect  on  the  coal  pile.  Where  jet  valves  are  used  for  prolonfled 
tion  at  partial  load  the  water  rati?  automatically  l)ccomes  substantially  the 
as  full  load. 
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[121  Speed  regulation.  Generators:  The  generator  will  be  compounded  in 
rdance  with  customer's  requirements.  No  speed-variation  guarantees  will 
iven.  Maximimi  voltage  jump  when  full  load  is  suddenly  thrown  off. will 
Bxceed  5  per  cent. 

Turbines  for  mechanical  drive:    Where  regulating  governor  is  supplied, 
ed  speed  variation  shall  not  exceed  3  per  cent  either  way  from  normal, 
maximum  jump  shall  not  exceed  6  per  cent  from  normal. 
[13]  Where  overspeed  or  emergency  governor  is  suppUed  it  will  be  set  for 
er  cent  above  normal  operating  speed. 

[14]  The  normal  operating  speed  may  vary  7i  per  cent  either  way  from 
stated  in  the  contract.^ 

[15]  Prices  quoted  do  not  include  the  services  of  an  erecting  engineer.  Customer 
s  full  responsibility  for  the  erection  on  site,  and  in  case  of  the  necessity  arising 
he  services  of  an  expert,  this  to  be  covered  by  a  separate  formal  order. 
[16]  Steam  and  exhaust  flanges  will  be  drilled  and  spot-faced  for  through 
}  where  possible.  Where  studs  or  tap  bolts  are  necessary,  holes  will  be 
-erly  tapped,  but  no  studs  or  bolts  will  be  supplied  with  the  turbine. 
[17]  Where  abnormal  conditions  of  operation  are  expected,  or  the  machine 
jquired  to  operate  for  prolonged  intervals  at  partial  load,  hand  valves 
be  fitted  as  required  at  extra  cost. 

[18]  The  following  standard  fittings  will  be  included  in  any  steam-turbine 
ract: 
On  all  sets: 

Self-oiling  bearings 

Gage  glasses,  or  overflow  filler  cups  on  machines  not  furnished  with 
forced  lubrication 

Oil  rings  in  addition,  on  all  machines  designed  for  forced  lubrication 

ReHef  valve  fitted  to  exhaust  end  of  casing.  This  valve  will  act  as  an 
alarm  only,  and  will  not  be  of  8ufl5cient  capacity  to  save  casing  in 
case  of  excess  i)rcssure'* 

Stop  valv^e  and  exhaust  valve  not  included, 
ddition  to  the  above, 
On  generator  sets: 

Main  regulating  governor 

Emergency  governor. 

Boiler-feed  pumps.  When  pressure  regulator  is  used,  emergency  governor 
only;  when  no  pressure  regulator  is  used,  speed  regulating  governor 
only. 

Circulating  and  other  constant-load  pumps,  emergency  governor  only. 

Forced-draft  blowers.  When  controlled  by  pressure  regulator,  emer- 
gency governor  only.  When  not  controlled  by  regulator,  speed 
regulating  governor  only. 

Gas  blowers.     Speed-regulating  governor.     Emergency  governor.* 

*  This  clause  is  perfectly  reasonable.  The  steam  consumption  is  not  mate- 
y  affected  within  these  limits,  and  such  allowances  are  often  necessary  to 
st  the  machine  to  local  conditions. 

*  The  addition  of  an  enicrgency  governor  is  here  suggested  on  account  of 
ack  of  attention,  intermittent  operation  and  remote  control  these  machines 
iubjected  to. 
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[19]  Pressure  regulators  for  either  pumps  or  blowers  are  to  be  fumiafaed  bf 
the  customer.  Each  regulator  is  to  be  a  complete  unit  in  itself,  oonsistiiig  of 
regulator  mechanism  and  valve.  This  to  be  inserted  in  the  steam  line  by  tke 
customer.  There  will  be  no  connection  between  the  regulating  mechanim  and 
the  turbine  governor.^ 

DISCUSSION 

0.  D.  H.  Bentlet  (written).  In  defense  of  the  type  of  tuitwie 
the  author  has  chosen  to  call  class  ''  (b)  Terry,  Sturtevant  and  Bliss''; 
I  would  Uke  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts. 

In  reference  to  possible  capacity  of  frame,  Mr.  London  htt 
shown  in  a  very  logical  way  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  a  greater 
maximum  capacity  per  unit  diameter  with  the  Curtis  than  with  the 
Terry,  for  instance  —  a  feature  which  is  no  doubt  of  vital  importaoee 
when  large  outputs  are  required,  but  in  the  class  of  small  00IDmB^ 
cial  turbines  under  consideratioUi  this  factor  is  not  so  important  is 
it  would  first  appear.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  turbiBes  of  the 
Terry,  Sturtevant  and  Bliss  class  develop  capacities  suflldent  to 
meet  the  usual  commercial  requirements.  For  instance,  out  of  450 
standard  commercial  turbines  manufactured  by  one  concern  iriiidi 
are  driving  forced-draft  fans,  gas  blowers  and  pumps,  the  avente 
horsepower  was  76,  the  average  speed  being  2600  r.p.m.  As  id 
example,  to  commercially  nieet  this  average  condition  with  the 
Terry,  Sturtevant  and  Bliss  types,  it  would  be  customary  to  use  an 
18-  or  24-in.-diameter  rotor,  depending  upon  the  efficiency  deaini 
In  order  to  show  an  equal  efficiency  upon  a  Curtis  type,  it  wooU 
also  be  necessary  to  use  approximately  these  same  dianieten;  then- 
fore,  even  admitting  that  the  Curtis  type  will  develop  a  graafter 
maximum  power  per  inch  of  diameter,  what  benefit  is  this  poaAie 
excess  output  if  it  is  not  required?  In  other  words,  aaBuming  As 
r.p.m.  to  be  fixed,  the  water  rate  establishes  the  diameter  ratherthan 
the  horsepower. 

The  diagram  given  in  Fig.  7  does  not  correctly  illustrate  the  path 
of  the  steam  through  a  Terry  turbine.  The  reversals  in  the  fOlor 
and  the  re-directing  chambers  are  shown  in  the  diagram  as  makhiK 
a  turn  of  approximately  90  dog.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  revenab 
in  the  Terry,  Sturtevant  and  Bliss  turbines  are  practically  180  dag. 
This  is  true,  not  only  in  the  rotor  but  in  the  stationary  re-direfltiBg 
buckets  as  well.    This  is  an  important  point  for  conaideratioBii  for 

^  The  pressure  regulator  is  a  specialty,  and  any  separation  of  the  ngpMai 
niechaniBm  from  the  valve  proper  means  a  division  of  respooaibility  in  aaai  d 
trouble,  resulting;  in  delays  and  inconvenience  to  the  cuBtomsr. 
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it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Riedler-Stumpf  principle,  as 
utilized  in  the  Terry,  Sturtevant  and  Bliss  turbines. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  amount  of  energy  that  a  rotor  will 
extract  from  the  steam  varies  directly  as  the  angular  reversal.  In- 
asmuch as  the  Riedler-Stumpf  type  reverses  the  steam  practically 
180  deg.,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  type  of  turbine  will  absorb 
practically  double  the  amount  of  energy  per  reversal  compared  with 
the  Curtis. 

The  author  states  that  the  action  of  the  steam  in  a  Curtis  machine 
is  "a  straightforward  proposition  and  easy  to  follow,''  but  the  action 
of  the  steam  in  the  Terry  (Riedler-Stumpf)  type  ''is  the  most  com- 
plex problem  in  all  turbine  work;''  but  he  goes  on  to  say,  "In  spite 
of  this  uncertainty,  very  excellent  results  are  obtained  at  these  low 
speeds  and  the  efficiencies  are  competitive  with  any  type."  Is  it 
not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  good  results  which  are  obtained 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Reidler-Stumpf  principle 
permits  of  a  more  complete  reversal  of  the  steam  than  is  possible 
with  the  Curtis? 

It  is  true,  as  the  author  states,  that  what  actually  takes  place  in 
a  turbine  of  this  type  (Riedler-Stumpf)  is  "complex."  The  reason 
is  that  the  relation  between  the  nozzle,  rotor  and  re-directing  buckets 
is  constantly  changing  and  more  or  less  intermittent  actions  are 
taking  place,  for  the  primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  steam  are 
more  or  less  mixed  up  together.  But  the  fact  that  the  action  is  not 
thoroughly  understood  should  not  condemn  the  Riedler-Stumpf 
principle.  On  the  other  hand,  does  it  not  indicate  that  there  are 
even  better  efficiencies  possible  when  what  actually  takes  place  in 
this  turbine  is  better  understood?  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
Curtis  principle  has  been  highly  developed,  whereas  the  Riedler- 
Stumpf  has  not,  up  to  date,  been  given  any  serious  attention. 

The  author  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  while  it  is  possible 
to  get  high  efficiency  \\ith  this  type  of  turbine  at  low  speeds,  the 
reverse  is  true  at  high  speeds.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this 
type  can  be  made  to  show  good  efficiency  at  high  speeds,  providing 
the  re-directing  chambers  are  properly  arranged  for  high-speed  work. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  Riedler-Stumpf  rotor  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  Curtis  rotor  in  regard  to  rotation  losses,  for  the  reason 
that  the  vanes  or  buckets  are  undercut  down  in  the  rotor.  As  a 
result  it  does  not  produce  the  same  fan  action  and  there  is  only  one 
set  of  buckets,  whereas  in  the  Curtis  type  there  are  two  and  some- 
times three  rows  of  buckets.     It  is  admitted  that  the  Curtis  wheel 
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has  a  considerable  fan  action,  especially  in  the  inactive  part  of  the 
rotor  when  only  partial  admission  is  used,  which  is  the  case  with  the 
small  turbines  under  consideration. 

It  must  be  admitted,  of  course,  that  the  Curtis  principle  is  better 
adapted  for  large  powers  and  also  for  condensing  operation  where 
it  is  necessary  to  handle  large  volumes  of  steam.  This  is  not  the 
subject-matter  of  this  paper,  therefore  I  do  not  think  that  the 
author  is  justified  in  giving  the  impression  that  the  CurtiB  principle 
is  better  adapted  than  the  Riedler-Stumpf  for  small  non-condeneiiii 
turbines. 

The  author  refers  to  the  elimination  of  certain  types  of  turbineB 
since  Mr.  George  A.  Orrok's  paper  on  Small  Steam  TurlmMB  wm 
presented  in  1909.  When  Mr.  Orrok's  paper  was  presented,  the 
Terry,  Sturtevant  and  Bliss  turbines  were  on  the  market  Since 
that  time  the  Bliss  turbine  has  been  given  up  by  its  manufacturen, 
for  the  reason  that  they  gave  up  the  turbine  business  and  not  beetnee 
they  substituted  another  type.  He  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  Teny 
Company  has  recently  developed  machines  on  the  Curtis  principle, 
which  indicates  that  they  are  abandoning  the  original  Terry  madune; 
whereas,  as  the  writer  understands  it,  the  Terry  is  still  used  on  small 
sizes,  the  Curtis  principle  being  used  on  larger  or  condensing  tur- 
bines only.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bliss  Company, 
the  turbines  of  the  Ricdlor-Stumpf  principle  that  were  being  manu- 
factured in  1909  arc  still  in  existence,  proving  that  this  principle 
must  have  some  merit. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  author  is  correct  when  he 
states  that  the  so-called  flexible  coupling  cannot  sufficiently  take 
care  of  misalignment  and  also  that  bedplates  cannot  be  commercially 
designed  that  will  sUiy  true  from  test  plate  to  foundation.  It  is  * 
comparatively  easy  matter,  however,  to  line  up  a  turbine  with  its 
driven  members  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  this  is  more  a  ip*" 
tion  of  education  than  a  question  of  adapting  a  design  to  olimina*^ 
this  feature,  thereby  getting  into  other  possible  troublea.  Sooe 
difficulty  has  Ix^en  expcM'ienced  in  the  past  because  of  the  fact  that 
engineers  have  assumed  that  it  wiis  not  necessary  to  realign  a  tiv- 
bine  and  driven  apparatus.  This  is  esi)ecially  true  if  it  waa  leeeiwd 
by  them  mount(Hl  upon  a  self-contained  cast-iron  base  and  oonnfiCked 
by  means  of  a  flexible  coupling.  As  stated  above,  this  is  a  qUBBlioB 
of  educating  the  erecting  and  ojx'rating  engineers,  and  expefiePet 
seems  to  prove  that  engineers  are  now  realizing  the  neceaaity  dt 
keeping  high-si)eed  apparatus  in  perfect  alignment.     Ezperienoa  has 
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also  shown  that  after  a  turbine  is  once  lined  up,  it  will  maintain 
its  alignment  indefinitely,  providing,  of  course,  that  it  has  a  suitable 
foundation. 

The  author  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  companies  who  are  man- 
ufacturing the  complete  apparatus  do  not  have  to  contend  with  the 
same  difficulties  that  are  experienced  by  companies  who  furnish 
only  a  part  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  former 
have  a  preference  with  the  engineers  for  the  principal  reason  that 
the  opportunity  of  shifting  responsibility  in  case  of  trouble  is  elimi- 
nated. 

The  majority  of  designing  and  operating  engineers  seem  to  agree 
that  it  is  more  desirable  to  have  a  turbine  rotor,  or  any  other  high- 
speed apparatus  for  that  matter,  mounted  between  two  substantial 
bearings  rather  than  to  have  it  overhung.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  overhung  construction  is  cheaper,  will  not  weigh 
as  much  and  will  occupy  less  space.  The  primary  consideration  in 
machinery  for  auxiliary  service  is  reliability.  Experience  has  shown 
that  overhung  elements  are  more  sensitive  to  trouble  than  elements 
supported  between  two  bearings.  The  manufacturer,  however,  who 
builds  a  two-bearing  overhung  outfit  has  a  decided  advantage  over 
a  concern  that  builds  a  machine  which  is  not  self-contained  or  a 
machine  not  complete  in  itself  that  must  be  connected  to  another 
machine  which  is  also  not  complete  or  self-contained.  The  ques- 
tion of  alignment  is  bound  to  be  very  important,  for  this  alignment 
refers  to  internal  clearances  which  necessitate  the  attention  of 
experienced  engineers. 

An  overhung  element  must  of  necessity  find  its  field  hmited  for 
the  reason  that  the  greater  proportion  of  auxiliary  drives  are  gear- 
driven,  and  this  overhung  idea  lends  itself  better  to  direct-connected 
apparatus. 

The  author's  idea  of  a  Suggested  Code  of  Practice  is  something 
that  would  certainly  be  advantageous  not  only  to  the  manufac- 
turers but  to  the  ultimate  users,  but,  as  he  explains,  in  order  to  apply 
this  idea  it  would  be  necessary  for  every  last  manufacturer  to  adopt 
and  adhere  to  the  scheme  in  order  to  make  it  a  success.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  or  not  manufacturers  are  ready  to  get  together  at 
this  time. 

A.  G.  Christie  (written).  The  writer's  paper  on  The  Present 
State  of  Development  of  Large  Steam  Turbines,  presented  to  the 
Society  in  1912,  ended  with  some  paragraphs  on  the  Trend  of  Tur- 
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bine  Development.  It  was  stated  there  that  the  combined  type  of 
turbine  would  probably  be  widely  adopted,  particularly  embodying 
a  Curtis  element;  that  blade  speeds  would  be  increasedi  and  that 
increased  efficiency  would  be  obtained  through  a  close  study  of  the 
action  of  steam  in  nozzles,  blades  and  casings;  that  simpUeity  of 
construction  would  be  a  leading  consideration,  that  the  fidd  of  the 
steam  turbine  would  be  greatly  extended  by  the  further  devdop- 
ment  of  gearing,  and  that  the  cost  of  manufacture  would  be  the 
final  determining  factor  in  future  development. 

Mr.  London's  opportune  and  valuable  paper  seems  to  verify 
these  suggested  developments  to  a  remarked  degree,  thou^  he 
takes  exception  to  the  geared  turbine.  I  am  inclined,  howeWi  to 
take  rather  a  different  view  of  efficiency  from  that  which  be  pre- 
sents, though  possibly  my  view  may  not  be  consistent  with  toot 
mercial  considerations. 

The  war  is  bringing  home  most  emphatically  to  our  Amerieu 
people  the  need  of  economy.  To  the  engineer  this  means  getting 
the  greatest  number  of  B.t.u.  in  useful  work  from  each  pound  of 
coal  burned.  The  days  of  cheap  coal  are  fast  passing,  and  irith 
every  dollar  added  to  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  coal,  the  gain  from  the  ue 
of  economizers  increases.  Hence,  great  impetus  will  be  given  to 
the  installation  of  such  equipment  and  to  water-treating  systoni 
which  will  insure  economical  operation  of  such  economiaers. 

Now,  with  economizers  in  a  plant  the  feedwater  need  be  heeted 
only  to  100  instead  of  210  deg.  fahr.,  where  feedwater  heatinK  by 
exhaust  steam  is  now  used.  Hence,  imder  such  oonditioiie  Ibb 
exhaust  steam  will  be  required;  and  when  steam-driven  aunKsritf 
are  preferred  to  motor-driven  units,  their  economy  will  be  fktif 
scrutinized.  It  may  then  be  desirable  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the 
more  economical  turbine  auxiliary. 

Improvement  of  design  is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  decweeed 
cost  of  manufacture.  In  fact,  we  have  reason  to  expeot  our  doipND 
to  improve  their  designs  with  increased  knowledge  of  steam  ptf* 
formance  and  blade  materials,  and  at  the  same  time  to  dMapai  thtf 
product. 

The  small  steam  turbine  usually  employed  in  driving  MniiKy 
machinery  does  not  require  much  attention  as  a  rule.  It  mdd 
therefore  seem  that  the  class  of  labor  employed  in  looking  aftv 
auxiliaries  should  not  be  a  prime  consideration  in  determining  tke 
efficiency  of  the  turbine,  a«)  Mr.  Ivondon  would  lead  us  to  beBeve. 
Still  he  is  quite  correct  in  insisting  on  simpUcity  and  durabilitj. 
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Mr.  London's  discussion  of  alignment  is  very  timely  and  deals 
dth  a  point  that  has  been  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  purchasers 
f  small  turbines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  manufacturers  will  take 
beps  at  once  to  finally  overcome  these  difficulties,  particularly  in 
hose  cases  where  all  equiprhent  is  not  suppUed  by  one  party. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  London  in  r^ard  to  the  unreasonable  demands 
y  some  engineers  for  numerous  guarantees  on  each  small  unit  that 
hey  buy.  I  have  often  felt  that  these  men  lacked  data  in  regard  to 
urbine  performance  and  used  their  specifications  as  a  means  of 
Tawing  this  information  out  of  the  manufacturers.  On  the  other 
Land,  manufacturers  are  very  reluctant  to  give  out  such  data  as  a 
oatter  of  general  instruction  and  the  average  engineer  has  rather 
ague  ideas  of  what  actual  performance  should  be  expected  from 
mall  steam  turbines.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  the  demands  of 
ngineers  for  guarantees  would  be  simpUfi6d  if  manufacturers  would 
lublish  such  data  and  let  engineers  become  better  acquainted  with 
urbine  performance  under  varying  steam-  and  back-pressure  condi- 
ion  and  speeds. 

Mr.  London  has  argued  very  vigorously  for  standard  ratings  of 
urbines.  On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  urged  before  the  Society 
he  desirability  of  fixing  certain  standards  for  rating  steam  turbines, 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  ever  establish  a  fixed  standard.  It 
vould  be  most  desirable,  however,  to  decide  whether  the  normal 
ating  should  be  at  maximum  load  or  at  15  per  cent  under  that  load, 
propose  to  bring  this  matter  before  the  Power  Test  Committee  at 
ts  forthcoming  meeting. 

J.  L.  MooRE  (written).  Mr.  London's  statement  of  the  types 
o  which  the  various  turbines  mentioned  belong  would  be  rather 
confusing  to  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  development 
)f  the  steam  turbine. 

There  are  three  principal  original  types  of  steam  turbines,  the 
.^arsons,  the  Rateau  and  the  Curtis,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
Terry  type  and  the  Westinghouse  single-stage  type. 

Any  turbine  built  (and  a  few  that  are  not  built)  in  this  country 
it  the  present  time,  both  large  and  small,  can  be  classified  under 
me  of  the  above  types,  or  as  a  combination  of  two  of  them. 

Such  a  classification  would  be  in  accordance  with  thq,t  which 
bllows: 

Curtis:   General  Electric  Co.,  De  Laval  (single-stage),  Moore 
(single-stage),  Steam  Motors  Co. 
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Parsons:  Westinghouse  (large  turbines) ,  Allis-Chalmen  (luge 

turbines) 
liaieau:  Kerr,  Ridgway,  Wilkinson 
CurtiS'Rateau:   De  Laval  (multi-stage),  Moore  (multi-fltage), 

Terry  (multi-stage) 
Curtis-Parsons:  Westinghouse  (large  turbines) 
Terry:  Terry,  Sturtevant,  Dake  (not  built),  Bliss  (not  baflt) 
WestiJighoiLse:  Westinghouse  (single-stage),  Wait  (Hill  Pump 

Co.) 
Kerr  Pelton  Wheel:  No  longer  built. 
The  classification  of  the  present  Kerr  ("Economy")  turbine  tf 
an  original  type  is  misleading,  as  tliis  turbine  is  of  the  Rateau  tyftj 
consisting  of  a  series  of  single-pressure  stages.    The  original  Ketr 
turbine,  designed  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Kerr  in  1904,  was  a  multi-ftage 
turbine  consisting  of  a  series  of  single-pressure  stages  with  a  steam 
Pelton  wheel  in  each  stage.    This  turbine  is  no  longer  built,  having 
been  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Kerr  "Economy"  typSi  which  wm 
designed  by  the  writer  about  ten  years  ago.    This  turbine  oonaiBto 
of  a  series  of  single-pressure  stages,  each  stage  having  a  set  of  noi- 
zles  and  a  single  wheel,  and  is  therefore  of  the  Rateau  type.   No 
claim  has  ever  been  made,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  that  this  turfaiM 
was  an  original  type.    The  distinctive  feature  of  this  turbiiie  is  the 
casing  design  which  is  split  vertically,  and  the  diaphragms  or  sep- 
arators between  stages  are  integral  with  the  outer  cylindrical  po^ 
tion  of  the  casing. 

Mr.  London's  statement  that  the  Moore  turbine  is  a  modified 
design  of  the  Kerr  turbine  is  erroneous  and  misleading,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Moore  single-stage  turbine  is  of  the  Chirtis  type, 
while  the  multi-stage  machine  is  of  the  Curtis-Rateau,  a  oombined 
type.  The  mechanical  details  of  the  casing  of  the  Moore  mnhi- 
stagc  turbine  are  radically  different  from  those  of  the  Kerr  "Boon- 
omy''  turbine  as  the  diaphragms  separating  the  Rateau  stages  are 
set  into  grooves  in  the  exterior  casing,  which  is  in  one  piece  insbeid 
of  divided  vertically  into  sectioiLs. 

The  Terry  is  an  original  type,  unless  perhaps  the  Stumpf  (a Ger- 
man design)  may  have  been  designed  previous  to  it.  It  is  intflnBtini 
to  note  that  the  Terry  C'ompany  is  now  building  a  combined  Cmtis- 
Rateau  tyjK?,  presumably  to  get  better  economy  than  could  be  ob- 
tained with  the  original  type.  The  Westinghouse  sinc^e-Btage  tjype 
iis  built  in  small  sizes  by  this  company  is  also  an  original  type,  end 
was,  I  believe,  designed  by  Mr.  K.  N.  Ehrhart  about  15  yean  ago. 
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M.  NusiM  (written).  Turbine  development  and  progress  have 
been  very  largely  influenced  by  a  demand  for  higher  efficiencies, 
and  this  is  also  true  so  far  as  small  units  are  concerned. 

The  Curtis-Rateau  turbine,  a  composite  type  consisting  of  a 
first-stage  wheel  having  two  moving  rows  of  buckets  followed  by  a 
number  of  stages  having  a  single  bucket  row  per  wheel,  has  been 
adopted  very  extensively  for  large  units  of  all  sizes,  but  by  a  proper 
selection  of  speed  it  is  also  being  applied  for  sizes  below  1000  hp.  for 
either  condensing  or  non-condensing  turbines.  This  proper  selec- 
tion of  speed  is  often  accomplished  by  the  use  of  reduction  gearing, 
so  that  standard  speeds  for  modern  units  of  capacities  below  1000 
hp.  vary  between  5000  and  7000  r.p.m.,  depending  on  size.  With 
such  speeds,  and  also  with  a  proper  selection  of  the  number  of  stages, 
steam  economies  are  possible  with  small  units  which  were  formerly 
obtained  only  with  large  turbines. 

J.  A.  MacMurchy  ^  (written).  In  Par.  456  Mr.  London  states 
that  auxiliary  apparatus  frequently  does  not  receive  very  good 
attention,  and  for  that  reason  the  design  should  be  very  simple  and 
the  machine  very  durable.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  auxiliary  apparatus  should  be  extremely  simple 
in  design,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  understood  by  the  class  of  men  who 
will  care  for  it.  Relay  mechanisms  and  governing  devices  which 
are  not  direct,  and  very  simple  should  be  avoided,  as  also  any  device 
which  may  require  somewhat  delicate  adjustment.  Even  more  im- 
portant than  this,  however,  is  the  question  of  reliability  in  operation. 
It  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  turbines  driving  auxiliaries  shall 
be  such  that  there  will  be  no  question  whatever  of  their  operating 
continuously.  I  quite  agree  with  the  author  that  simplicity  and 
reliabihty  of  operation  are  vastly  more  important  than  high  thermal 
efficiency,  but  a  skillful  designer  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary simplicity  and  reliability,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  high 
efficiency.  Efficiency  and  reliability  are.  not  by  any  means  incom- 
patible. 

In  Par.  48  the  author  states  that  forced  lubrication  is  impracti- 
cable in  small  machines  for  general  auxiliary  purposes.  This  has 
not  been  my  experience,  and  in  later  designs  the  firm  with  which  I 
am  connected  is  arranging  to  provide  oil  pumps  for  every  size  of 
turbine  except  in  a  few  extremely  small  lighting  sets  where  ball 

»  Engineer  Small  Turbine  Dept.,  Wcstinghoasc  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Co.,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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bearings  are  used.  The  necessary  oil  pump  and  oil  passages  wiD 
doubtless  add  slightly  to  the  initial  cost  of  the  turbine,  but  the  id- 
vantages  fully  justify  the  expenditure.  Even  in  quite  small  UnUnes 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  the  addition  of  at  least  a  small  and 
very  simple  oil  cooler  is  also  justified. 

In  Par.  50  the  author  briefly  discusses  the  necessary  chancte^ 
istics  of  the  governor  and  governor  valve,  but  I  feel  that  he  has  not 
sufficiently  emphasized  the  necessity  of  the  governor  being  ida- 
tively  very  powerful;  that  is,  for  a  given  percentage  of  speed  varia- 
tion it  should  exert  strong  pull  on  the  valve  stem.  The  go?emor 
being  such  an  extremely  important  element,  it  should  leceiTe  the 
same  ample  lubrication  as  that  provided  for  the  bearings.  This 
lubrication  should  not  be  dependent  upon  the  operator  for  any  care. 

I  am  very  glad  to  note  the  author's  somewhat  general  oondeni- 
nation  of  the  so-called  flexible  coupling.  With  the  possible  enep- 
tion  of  a  flexible  shaft,  which  cannot  always  be  provided  for,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  flexible  coupling  for 
high-speed  apparatus.  Some  couplings  are  of  course  better  tfau 
others,  but  my  experience  is  that  it  is  better  to  design  the  machlDe 
so  that  flexible  couplings  ^vill  not  be  necessary. 

In  Par.  55  I  note  that  the  Steam  Motors  Company  is  buildini 
a  turbine  which  is  supplied  only  vdih  one  bearing  and  a  sdid  ooop- 
ling  for  connection  to  the  driven  apparatus  from  which  one  beariog 
has  been  removed  so  that  a  t,wo-bearing  unit  is  obtained.    Hub  ia 
extremely  interesting,  but  my  experience  has  been  that  the  abate 
of  the  ordinary  pump  and  blower  arc  much  too  light  for  direct 
nection  to  a  turbine  in  tliis  manner,  as  in  many  cases  the  crii 
speed  will  be  found  to  be  below  the  running  speed,  and  often  ao 
the  running  speed  as  to  cause  trouble.    In  geared  sets  this  ia  qnil 
permissible  because  of  the  slow  speeds  at  which  the  pumpa 
blowers  usually  run,  and  the  greater  ruggedness  of  the  appantoa. 

In  Par.  65  the  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  usual 
variation  requirements  arc  too  exacting,  and  while  my 
shows  that  regulation  witliin  2  per  cent  is  obtainable  with 
stability  and  no  tendency  to  hunt,  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  beii0^^ 
there  is  any  necessity  for  so  close  regulation,  and  in  fact,  in  no^ 
cases  believe  it  to  1x5  quite  undesirable. 

I  am  quite  interested  in  Par.  69,  in  which  the  author  discusaeB  the 
advisability  of  adoption  of  a  maximum  rating  standard.  Hie  pv* 
chaser,  in  ordering  a  turbine,  should  specify  the  steam  piUMin 
which  will  be  available  at  the  throttle  and  the  power  which  will  be 
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quired.  The  manufacturer  of  the  turbine  should  not  be  required 
•  estimate  how  much  this  should  be  deviated  from,  and  if  he  fur- 
shes  a  turbine  which  meets  contract  conditions,  it  should  be  con- 
iered  satisfactory. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  author  in  Par.  74,  for  there  is  no 
ason  why  efficiency  and  reliabiUty  need  necessarily  be  separate; 
though  it  may  be  true  that  efficiency  will  slightly  increase  the 
>st. 

In  Par.  [4]  of  the  Appendix  it  is  reconmiended  that  for  operating 
>nditions  up  to  and  including  550  deg  fahr.  cast  iron  will  be  satis- 
etory  in  aU  steam  passages.  In^  my  opinion  it  would  be  much 
Jtter  to  specify  the  maximum  superheat  at  which  cast  iron  can  be 
Jed,  the  temperature  due  to  the  steam  pressure  being  comparatively 
aimportant.  When  the  superheat  exceeds  125  deg.,  cast  iron  should 
ot  be  used  where  the  castings  are  large. 

In  Par.  [6]  of  the  Appendix  it  is  recommended  that  turbines  not 
onnected  to  electric  generators  be  tested  before  shipment  to  20  per 
ent  above  normal  speed,  and  that  generator  sets  be  tested  to  10 
er  cent  above  normal  speed.  I  feel  that  generator  sets  should  also 
^  tested  to  20  per  cent  above  normal  speed. 

In  Par.  [7]  of  the  Appendix  there  are  enumerated  a  number  of 
fniissible  variations  from  contract  conditions  under  which  the 
^ts  should  carry  full  load,  but  I  cannot  see  why  this  should  be 
^ssary  except  in  the  matter  of  allowing  for  some  moisture  in  the 
^xn.  If  the  purchaser  desires  that  the  turbine  shall  carry  its  full 
'C3  load  with  90  per  cent  of  the  steam  pressure  which  he  ordinarily 

^,t  the  throttle,  he  should  specify  this  lower  pressure;  similarly, 
^  desires  that  the  turbine  should  carry  its  full  rated  load  with 
^-  greater  back  pressure  than  that  which  he  expects  to  have,  he 
-ild  quote  this  higher  back  pressure.  In  other  words,  the  pur- 
^^r  should  best  know  the  conditions  under  which  he  wants  the 
^ine  to  be  able  to  carry  full  load,  and  he  should  specify  these. 
X^ar.  [8]  of  the  Appendix  I  understand  to  be  a  recommendation 
t.  steam-consumption  guarantees  be  given  at  full  load  only,  and 

one  set  of  operating  conditions.  While  I  sympathize  with  the 
ter  clause,  I  feel  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  give  the  water  rate  at, 
y,  half  load,  for  in  many  cases  this  is  important. 

In  the  Appendix,  Par.  [9],  it  is  recommended  that  the  machine  be 
)nsidered  as  having  met  its  guarantees  if  the  steam  consumption 
n  test  be  within  5  per  cent  of  the  guaranteed  figures.  I  am  at  a 
ss  to  understand  what  possible  advantage  there  can  be  in  this 
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5  per  cent  leeway.  With  a  clause  of  this  kind  in  the  specifications, 
bidders  would  merely  deduct  5  per  cent  from  their  expected  per- 
formance, and  nobody  is  deceived  except  possibly  the  purchaser. 
It  would  be  very  much  better  to  hold  the  manufacturers  to  specific 
water  rates  and  expect  them  to  have  sufficient  margin  in  their  gua^ 
antees  to  take  care  of  the  variations  in  machines. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  author's  recommendation  that  an  exhaust 
relief  valve  be  considered  merely  as  a  signal  valve.  I  do  not,  how- 
ever, agree  with  liis  reconmiendation  that  a  stop  valve  be  not  fur- 
nished by  the  manufacturer  for  each  turbine.  Some  manufacturers 
use  their  stop  valve  as  the  emergency  valve  which  is  controlled  Iqr 
the  emergency-stop  governor,  and  this  is  quite  an  excellent  arrange- 
ment because  the  working  condition  of  this  valve  can  be  tested  at  any 
time;  and,  after  all,  the  throttle  valve  of  any  engine  is  no  unimportant 
adjunct.  To  exclude  the  stop  valve  from  the  specifications  will  put 
these  manufacturers  at  a  slight  disadvantage  in  bidding.  Turbines 
driving  boiler-feed  pumps  and  forced-draft  blowers  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  furnished  with  a  speed-regulating  governor  so  that  at 
least  the  speed  of  the  machine  will  be  controlled  should  tbe  piunurc- 
regulating  device  become  inoperative.  It  is  so  extremely  important 
that  these  auxiliaries  should  not  shut  down  that  the  additional  cost 
of  this  extra  governor  is  quite  justified.  The  same  is  true  of  circu- 
lating-pump drives,  except  in  the  case  of  marine  sets,  where  the  ■»• 
tion  is  submerged;  and  there,  because  of  the  necessity  for  eztrene 
lightness,  the  design  of  the  unit  l)ecomes  somewhat* special. 

In  Par.^  [18]  of  the  Appendix  the  author  recommends  that  ml  rinp 
also  be  furnished  on  machines  designed  for  forced  lubrication.  I 
can  see  no  possible  advantage  in  this  requirement,  and  these  beaiinp 
can  be  made  much  belter  if  they  are  not  complicated  with  oil  nop- 

Heubkut  B.  Reynolds  (written).  The  author  states  that  hig|i 
thermal  efficiency  is  unnecessary  in  the  small  turbine  if  all  the  a- 
haust  steam  is  used.  This  is  true  if  the  exhaust  steam  ia  unef  fo 
heating  or  in  manufacturing  processes  where  any  deficienej  in  the 
exhaiLst  steam  will  have  to  be  made  up  by  the  use  of  live  ateaiB* 
However,  in  the  case  of  a  power  station  where  the  exhaust  fltttB 
from  the  auxiliary'  turbines  is  used  for  heating  the  feedwateTfthe 
steam  consumption  of  the  small  turbines  plays  an  important  part  B 
the  efficiency  of  the  power  station.  It  is  true  that  the  feedwatff 
tieater  recovers  all  of  the  heat  in  the  exhaust  steam,  but  it  does  not 
recover  the  lx)iler  losses  which  are  incurred  during  the  generation  fll 
the  steam,  and  which  vary  directly  with  the  amount  of  stettin. 
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In  order  to  illustrate  the  importance  of  considering  the  steam 

onsumption  of  steam-driven  auxiliaries,  assume  that  bids  have  been 

eceived  from   two   different  manufacturers  for  a  turbine-driven 

►lower  unit  of  a  given  capacity.    The  data  and  calculations  may  be 

abulated  as  follows: 

Bids  A  B 

tice $2500      $3000 

team  consumption,  lb.  per  hour 3500        3000 

Comparison  of  Bids 

!o8t  of  the  heat  in  the  coal  necessary  to  generate  the  required 
steam  per  hour,  assuming  that  coal  costs  $0.30  per  1000 
lb.  of  steam $1,050    $0,900 

alue  of  the  heat  recovered  by  the  feedwater  heater  per  hour, 
assuming  a  boiler  efficiency  of  70  per  cent  and  neglecting 
the  heat  absorbed  by  the  turbine $0,735    $0,630 

Tet  cost  of  operating  the  blowers  per  hour  due  to  the  unrecov- 

ered  boiler  losses. . . .-. $0,316    $0,270 

Tet  cost  of  operating  the  blowers  per  year  due  to  the  unrecov- 
ered  boiler  losses,  assuming  the  blowers  to  be  in  operation 
4000  hours  per  year $1260      $1080 

'ixed  charges  per  year  at  12  per  cent 300  360 

'otal  cost  per  year $1560      $1440 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cheaper  turbine  would  be  the  more 
xpensive  one  in  the  long  run. 

In  order  to  make  these  calculations  complete,  the  heat  absorbed 
•y  the  turbines  should  be  considered.  However,  in  view  of  the  fact 
hat  the  amount  of  this  heat  is  so  small  and  that  it  is  approximately 
he  same  for  both  cases,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13,  it  was  neglected  in  the 
xample  given  above. 

C.  P.  Crissey  (written).  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  cases 
eedlessly  severe  guarantees  are  requested  by  purchasers  of  small 
urbines,  and  the  author  has  done  a  service  in  bringing  this  to  general 
ttention. 

Any  code  of  practice  to  be  successful  must  first  provide  that  the 
urbine  meet  the  requirements  of  service,  and  not  be  primarily  for 
he  convenie^^ce  of  the  manufacturer. 

Regarding  steam  consumption,  as  a  rule,  one  guarantee  point 
;  sufficient;  that  is,  the  ultimate  operator  is  fully  protected  by  a 
uarantee  at  a  single  load,  one  speed  and  the  given  steam  and  exhaust 
onditions.  If  other  load  points  are  required  they  should  not  go 
elow  one-half  load;  quarter-load  guarantees  should  not  be  required. 

When  guarantees  arc  given  on  a  condensing  turbine,  they  should 
ot  be  asked  for  under  non-condensing  conditions. 
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The  purchaser  is  justified  in  requiring  that  certain  loads  be 
developed  under  abnormal  conditions  which  are  bound  to  occur. 
For  instance,  the  author  states  that  the  output  is  reduced  about 
20  per  cent  when  the  steam  pressure  drops  10  lb.,  with  an  increaae 
of  2  per  cent  moisture  and  a  rise  of  2  lb.  back  pressure.  An  experi- 
enced purchaser  will  state  the  load  required  and  the  average  condi- 
tions of  operation  at  which  an  economy  guarantee  is  desired,  and 
then  specify  that  the  load  shall  be  carried  at  somewhat  pooter  coo- 
ditions  which  he  foresees  are  liable  to  occur  in  ordinary  opentkn. 
If  the  purchaser  is  inexperienced  the  code  should  protect  him  I^ 
specifying  that  the  maximum  load  must  be  developed  if  the  steam 
pressure  drops  a  certain  percentage,  this  drop  being  sufficient  to 
allow  for  a  change  in  quaUty  or  reasonable  change  in  exhaust  condi- 
tion. To  meet  this  requirement  the  turbine  should  be  supplied 
with  a  hand  valve  opening  additional  nozzle  sections,  which,  iriien 
open,  are  under  control  of  the  valve  gear.  The  cost  of  the  addition 
is  well  worth  while  as  a  simple  matter  of  insurance. 

While  economy  guarantees  on  a  condensing  turbine  operating 
non-condensing  should  not  be  required,  it  is  quite  reasonable  in 
some  instances  to  demand  that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  rated  output 
be  developed  non-condensing,  the  purchaser  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  demand  should  not  be  greater  than  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
actual  operation  of  his  plant. 

It  would  also  be  well  for  a  code  to  prohibit  bearing  tempentuni 
of  250  deg.  fahr. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  power  requiiements  of 
pumps  and  blowers  should  not  be  known  just  as  accurately  as  the 
outputs  of  turbines,  and  they  are  so  known  in  properly  oondueted 
organizations. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  satisfactory  operation  with  a  two- 
bearing  unit  having  a  small  overhung  turbine  wheel,  but  it  ia  a  tjpe 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  should  be  built  by  manufaeiuren  of 
combined  units.  The  case  is  entirely  similar  to  the  rigid-&aine 
and  three-bearing  units  commended  by  the  author  when  both  paita 
of  the  unit  are  built  in  one  shop.  When  built  by  different  partieB 
the  proposition  is,  as  he  says,  entirely  different.  Whether  the 
driven  machine  is  generator,  blower  or  pump,  if  trouble  devdopa, 
neither  one  of  the  manufacturers  or  an  arbitrator  can  deteimine  at 
which  door  the  fault  lies. 

There  are  very  good  reasons  why  units  having  four  bearingi  and 
a  coupling  have  not  been  more  generally  superseded  by  two-  w 
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three-bearing  sets.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  turbine-driven  pumps. 
In  this  case  a  multiplicity  of  pumps  must  be  driven  by  a  given  size 
of  turbine,  and  on  the  other  hand  a  certain  size  of  pump  must  be 
capable  of  being  driven  by  several  sizes  of  turbines  to  meet  the 
demands  of  various  services  and  customer's  requirements.  In  many 
3ases  where  economy  is  of  prime  importance  gears  must  be  interposed 
between  the  turbine  and  pump.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  an 
3verhung  turbine  with  two  bearings  or  a  three-bearing  set  is  an 
obstruction  to  producing  sets  upon  a  manufacturing  basis.  Practi- 
cally every  set  is  a  new  design  that  requires  careful  calculation  to 
prevent  trouble  from  critical  speeds  or  deflection  of  the  wheel  which 
will  cause  rubbing  of  the  buckets.  All  this  is  true  when  both  ma- 
chines are  produced  in  the  same  shop.  If  manufactured  in  diflFer- 
ent  shops,  lengthy  correspondence  is  required  to  determine  whether 
the  pump  manufacturer  can  increase  the  size  of  shaft  through  im- 
pellers and  bearings  to  carry  a  heavier  turbine  wheel,  etc.  As  no 
customer  is  going  to  wait  upon  such  determinations,  it  follows  that 
the  average  agent  and  some  manufacturers  will  take  a  chance,  with 
the  result  that  the  customer  receives  an  untried  and,  in  many  cases, 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  unit. 

Customers  should  guard  themselves  against  two-  or  three-bearing 
units  that  have  not  been  operated  with  the  same  distances  between 
bearings,  the  same  diameter  of  shaft  and  the  same  loads  upon  the 
shaft,  especially  when  the  responsibility  is  divided  between  two 
manufacturers. 

Charles  W.  Dake^  (written).  In  enumerating  the  various 
types  and  makes  of  steam  turbines,  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  Dake  turbinel  are  either  no  longer  on  the  market  or  are  not 
seriously  competitive.  The  Dake  turbines  are  being  manufactured 
by  the  Pyle-National  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  and  there  have  been 
built  and  are  in  successful  operation  22,300  of  them,  aggregating 
some  70,000  hp.  These  turbines  are  of  the  single-stage  impulse  type 
made  under  the  Charles  W.  Dake  patent^s,  substantially  all  of  which 
are  used  in  connection  with  turbo-generator  units.  More  than  80 
per  cent  of  the  electric  headlights  in  operation  on  steam  locomotives 
today  are  driven  by  turbo-generators  manufactured  under  the  Dake 
patents. 

The  Author.  Mr.  Bentley  states  that  Fig.  7  does  not  correctly 
indicate  the  true  path  of  steam  through  the  Terry  turbine.     This  is 

1  The  Pyle  National  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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perfectly  true  and  the  author  referred  to  this  figure  only  as  a  con- 
ventional view,  fully  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  reveraal  in  a 
bucket  of  this  type  is  180  deg. 

Mr.  Bentley  states  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  amouDt  of 
energy  that  a  rotor  will  extract  from  the  steam  varies  directly  as  (he 
angular  reversal.  He  further  argues  that  the  angular  reversal  in  this 
type  of  turbine  being  180  deg.,  the  amount  of  energy  to  be  expected 
will  therefore  be  double  that  of  a  turbine  of  the  Curtis  type.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  in  this  connection,  however,  that  while  the  steam 
is  reversed  through  180  deg.  in  the  plane  of  the  path  of  the  steam, 
the  effective  angular  reversal  is  by  no  means  180  deg.,  as  will  be  sea 
from  Fig.  14.  This  angular  reversal  should  be  multiplied  by  the 
cosine  of  the  angle  a.  If  we  take  an  extreme  case  and  assume  the  jet 
to  be  in  the  position  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  in  other  wonb, 
radial,  there  would  be  no  propulsive  effort  in  the  steam  irrespectiTe 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  reversal  of  180  deg.  So  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  while  we  have  the  maximum  possible  reversal  with  this 
type  of  turbine,  this  must  be  multiplied  by  the  cosine  of  whatever 
angle  is  used. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Bentley  states,  that  the  fan  action  in  the  Tcny 
or  Riedler-Stumpf  type  of  wheel  is  less  than  in  the  Curtis.  I  fed  that 
this  is  more  than  counteracted  by  the  increased  friction  due  to  the 
length  of  the  path  of  the  steam  through  the  buckets  of  the  two  types. 

While  Mr.  Bentley  concedes  that  the  so-called  flexible  ooupling 
cannot  sufficiently  take  care  of  misalignment  and  that  bedplates 
cannot  be  commercially  designed  that  will  stay  true,  he  contends  that 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  line  up  a  turbine  with  its  driven  members  and 
that  the  whole  question  is  merely  a  matter  of  education.  I  think  the 
arguments  presented  by  Professor  Christie  and  by  Mr.  MacMvehy 
are  sufficiently  forcible  to  show  that  this  question  of  alignment  is 
really  a  much  more  serious  proposition  than  Mr.  Bentley  would  have 
us  believe. 

I  must  take  exception  to  Mr.  Bentley 's  broad  statement  thakow- 
hung  elemcntns  are  more  sensitive  to  trouble  than  elements  Bupportsd 
between  two  hearings.  Is  this  not  purely  a  matter  of  strenea  and 
the  design  of  shaft,  etc.?  We  have  accepted  for  years  the  overtmng 
flywheel  in  re(*iprocating  engines  iis  good  practice,  so  with  a  propeily 
designed  turbine  wheel  and  shaft  I  cannot  see  wherein  thin  nme 
practice  in  turbine  engineering  should  be  condemned.  Mr.  BoiitlQ 
seems  skeptical  regarding  the  possibihty  of  adopting  the  Sugpaled 
Code  of  Practice  and  states  that  every  last  manufaoturer  mnat  ad- 
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here  to  this  scheme  in  order  to  make  it  a  success.  This  point  is 
exactly  what  I  tried  to  bring  out.  Electrical  engineers  apparently 
were  able  to  get  together  on  this  point  and  I  do  not  see  why  this  same 
cooperation  could  nojb  be  satisfactorily  worked  out  with  the  builders 
of  small  turbines,  particulariy^when  we  look  upon  the  benefit  the 
electrical  codes  have  been  to  all  electrical  manufacturers. 

Referring  to  the  class  of  labor  employed  in  looking  after  auxiUaries, 
Professor  Christie  states  that  this  should  not  be  of  prime  considera- 
tion in  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  machine.  It  must  be  con- 
sidered, however,  that  the  last  degree  of  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained 
without  certain  compUcations  to  the  machine  such  as  high  speeds  or 
automatic  nozzle  control,  both  of  which  are  undesirable  where  the 
type  of  labor  employed  to  look  after  such  apparatus  is  unskilled. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Moore^s  discussion  regarding  the  correct  names 
of  the  types  mentioned  in  the  paper,  J  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Moore 


Fig.  14    Angular  Reversal  of  Steam  in  Terry  Turbine  Bucket 

that  the  Kerr  turbine  is  of  course  of  the  Rateau  type,  but  in  my  paper 
I  tried  to  keep  to  the  designation  of  types  used  by  Mr.  Orrok,  as  will 
be  noted  from  Par.  4  of  the  paper. 

Regarding  the  Terry,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Moore  that  this  is  sub- 
stantially an  original  type  as  it  contains  a  special  form  of  reversing 
chamber,  which  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  this  type  of  machine. 
However,  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Moore  that  the  Westinghouse 
single-stage  machine  is  an  original  type.  The  original  principle  of 
this  machine  dates  back  as  far  as  1864  (Perrigault,  Farcot,  etc.).  See 
Mewes,  Dampfturbinen,  1904. 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  read  Mr.  MacMurchy's  criticism  of 
the  arguments  advanced  against  the  use  of  the  so-called  flexible 
coupling  and  his  statement  that  it  is  better  to  design  a  machine  elimi- 
nating this  uncertain  factor.  But  I  must  take  exception  to  his  argu- 
ment against  the  overhung  wheel  when  connected  to  pumps,  which  is 
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based  on  the  assumption  that  the  critical  speed  of  the  average  pomp 
is  such  that  the  overhung  rotor  will  increase  the  operating  troublo. 

In  connection  with  this  point  I  would  like  to  bring  out  that  the 
critical  speed  of  any  rotor  is  a  function  of  deflection.  In  other  words, 
the  greater  the  deflection,  the  lower  Jbhe  critical  speed.  By  pladng 
an  overhung  turbine  wheel  on  to  a  pump  shaft  the  direct  tendency  is 
to  reduce  the  deflection  of  the  pump  shaft,  thereby  incieaaiig  the 
critical  speed;  so  that  it  would  appear  that  the  overhung  eleniaitiD 
this  instance  has  an  advantageous  effect  rather  than  the  oontniy. 

I  think  Mr.  MacMurchy  has  rather  misinterpreted  my  mfiiDiD^ 
when  he  states  that  efficiency  and  reliability  must  necesBarily  hi 
separate.  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  possible  to  make  two  i*>***»"»*« 
having  the  same  diameter  of  wheel,  one  having  a  high  efficienqr  ttd 
the  other  a  very  poor  efficiency,  but  the  idea  I  intended  to  oonYBjiD 
my  paper  was  that,  assuming  the  same  degree  of  skill  to  be  empkqfed 
throughout  in  designing  any  particular  machine,  any  increase  id 
efficiency  over  a  certain  design  of  singlenstage  wheel  must  be  obtaineii 
either  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  thereby  increasiDgthe 
stresses,  etc.,  or  by  employing  a  multiplicity  of  stages. 

Referring  to  his  criticisms  regarding  permissible  variations  in  con- 
tract conditions,  Mr.  MacMiu*chy  is  of  coilrse  perfectly  ooneet  in 
stating  that  the  purchaser  should  best  know  the  conditions  under 
which  he  wants  the  turbine  to  be  able  to  carry  full  loadi  but  if  Ui 
experience  agrees  with  mine,  he  must  know  that  although  tUs  is  eo^ 
rect  in  theory,  it  is  seldom  found  to  work  out  in  practice. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  does  not  agree  with  the  author  that  a  stop  vahe 
should  not  be  included.  One  of  the  main  reasons  why  it  was  nt- 
gested  that  this  be  a  separate  item  was  that  the  stop  valve  in  ml 
machines  is  very  rarely  placed  next  to  the  turbine  and  it  is  ota 
found  more  convenient  to  place  it  somewhere  in  line  some  little  ^ 
tance  away  from  the  turbine  governor  valve.  Regarding  the  OR  of 
oil  rings  with  machines  fitted  with  forced-feed  lubrioationi  I  euDOt 
help  feeling  that  the  Uttle  extra  expense  this  incurs  is  a  good  insmiM 
that  the  bearings  will  always  receive  a  certain  amount  of  oil  in  esse  of 
starting  up,  shutting  down,  or  failure  of  the  oil  pump  at  naj  tioN- 

Mr.  Reynolds  takes  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  beat  boB 
the  exhaust  steam,  while  being  utilized,  does  not  overoome  boikr 
losses  with  an  inefficient  turbine  auxiliary.  This  is  perfectly  eonecii 
but  in  general  practice  the  small  difference  in  heat  absorbed  bf  sne 
machine  and  another,  even  with  a  widely  varying  degree  of 
will  bring  the  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Reynolds  to 
gible  quantity  in  practice. 
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BAGASSE  AS  A  SOURCE  OF  FUEL 

By  E.  C.  Freeland,^  Baton  Rouqe,  La. 

Non-Member 

The  healing  value  of  one  pound  of  average  dry  Louisiana  bagasse  is  found  by 
tperiment  to  be  8300  B.t.u.j  andj  despite  a  high  moisture  content  of  about  50  per  centf 
i8  therefore  a  valuable  fuel.  While  in  former  years  not  much  attention  was  paid  to 
le  drying  of  bagasse  before  burning  it,  many  authorities  now  ddim  that  a  great 
wing  can  be  effected  by  such  a  procedure.  The  heating  value  of  this  important 
ul  to  (he  sugar  industry,  as  influenced  by  the  high  moisture  content,  and  the  bene- 
to  of  preliminary  drying  are  discussed  at  length,  and  notes  are  included  on  devices 
mployed  by  various  sugar  houses  in  its  use  for  steaming  purposes. 

T^HE  use  of  bagasse,  or  megasse,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  as  a 
source  of  fuel,  dates  from  the  earliest  periods  of  cane-sugar 
oanufacture.  Even  before  vacuum  pans  came  into  use,  the  sugar 
nanufacturer  was  wont  to  bum  the  sun-dried,  or  even  the  green, 
)agasse  under  the  open  kettles.  When  steam  was  introduced  into 
he  sugar  factory  as  a  means  of  heating  the  cane  juice  and  syrup, 
)agasse  came  to  be  burned  under  the  boilers  as  a  result.  The  first 
)oilers  designed  for  bagasse  burning  differed  very  little  from  the  coal- 
)uming  boilers  of  that  time.  As  more  modern  improvements  were 
ntroduced  into  cane-sugar  manufacture,  the  methods  of  burning 
>agasse  were  also  improved  upon,  so  that  at  the  present  time  very 
fficient  bagasse-burning  installations  have  been  perfected.  A  few 
►f  these  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  paper. 

2  Some  of  the  questions  one  might  ask,  when  seeking  informa- 
ion  about  this  particular  fuel,  are:  Of  what  value  is  bagasse  as  a 
uel?  How  does  it  compare  with  coal  or  oil?  What  is  its  compo- 
ition?     It  may  be  well  to  discuss  a  few  of  these  points. 

3  Chemically,  bagasse  consists  mainly  of  a  tough  fiber,  sugar 
r  sucrose,  glucose  and  other  reducing  sugars  (by  a  reducing  sugar 
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is  meant  one  that  will  reduce  Fehling's  solution),  and  water.  The 
fiber  content  ranges  from  30  to  50  per  cent;  the  sucrose  from  an 
almost  negligible  quantity  to  as  high  as  10  per  cent;  and  the  water 
from  40  to  65  per  cent;  the  other  constituents  occur  in  such  small 
amounts  that  they  may  be  disregarded.  Its  composition  varies 
greatly,  according  to  the  method  and  effectiveness  of  milling  the 
cane,  good  milling  resulting  in  a  bagasse  of  low  sugar  and  water  con- 
tent that  is  very  suitable  for  burning.  In  Louisiana  the  fiber  contoit 
averages  about  40  per  cent  and  the  moisture  about  53  per  cent,  the 
remaining  7  per  cent  being  mainly  sucrose. 

METHODS  OF  CALCULATING  THE  FUEL  VALUE  OF  BAOA8BK 

4  There  are  several  methods  employed  in  calculating  the  fuel 
value  of  bagasse.  In  this  country  Prof.  E.  W.  Kerr's  formula  is  in 
general  use.  According  to  one  of  his  bulletins  the  'fuel  value  ci  one 
pound  of  bagasse  is  calculated  as  follows: 

5  The  heating  value  of  one  pound*  of  dry  bagasse,  by  experiznent, 
is  8300  B.t.u.  Assume  that  the  moisture  content  of  a  bagasse  is 
48  per  cent,  and  that  this  bagasse  is  burned  in  a  furnace  the  stack 
temperature  of  which  is  500  deg.  fahr.  One  hundred  per  cent 
minus  48  per  cent  equals  52  per  cent  dry  matter  in  bagasse.  Fifty- 
two  per  cent  multiplied  by  8300  equals  4316  B.t.u.  in  the  dry  bagasse. 
Assume  the  temperature  of  the  bagasse  as  80  deg.  fahr.  Then  the 
water  in  the  bagasse  will  have  to  be  raised  from  80  deg.  up  to  its 
boiling  point  (212  deg.  fahr.)  and  then  vaporissed  before  the 
can  be  completely  burned.  The  calculations  for  the  heat 
to  vaporize  this  water  are  as  follows: 

212  dog.  -  80  dog.  =  132  dog.;  500  deg.  -  212  deg.  -  2S8  deg. 

Heat  nocoHsar}'  to  raLso  the  water  in  1  lb.  of  bagasse  to  the  boiliiig  poiDt 
=  0.48  X  1  X  132  =  63.4  H.t.u. 

Heat  necessary  to  vaporize  the  water  in  1  lb.  of  bagasse  from  a  tempeffatuw 
of  212  deg.  =  0.48  X  1  X  970  =  465.6  B.t.u. 

Heat  necessary  to  superheat  vapor  from  212  deg.  to  500  deg.  "■  0.48  X  1  X 
288  X  0.5  —  69.1  B.t.u.,  where  0.5  is  taken  as  the  specific  beat  of  iiuicslwIiMl 
stoam. 

Heat  lost  in  the  water  =  63.4  +  465.6  +  69.1  -  598.1  B.t.u. 

Net  heating  value  of  1  lb.  of  bagasse  contiuning  48  per  cent  iinjietuie  m 
4316  -598.1  =  3717.9  B.t.u. 


6    Prinsen  Geerligs,  the  noted  authority  on  cane-augar 
facture,  has  introduced  the  following  formula  for  oalciilating  the 
fuel  value  of  bagasse  according  to  its  composition: 
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Heating  value  in  B.t.u.  of  1  lb.  bagasse  =  (8550  X  per  cent 
fiber)  +  (7119  X  per  cent  sucrose)  +  (6750  X  per  cent  glu- 
cose) —  (972  X  per  cent  water). 

The  results  obtained  by  using  this  formula  compare  very  well  with 
the  results  obtained  by  burning  the  fuel  in  a  calorimeter.  The  one 
point  in  favor  of  using  Professor  Kerr's  formula  is  that  it  does  not 
require  a  complete  chemical  analysis  of  the  bagasse,  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  employing  the  Geerligs  formula. 

7  It  has  been  found  that  the  average  Louisiana  bagasse  has  a 
heating  value  of  about  8300  B.t.u.  per  pound  of  dry  bagasse  and 
of  from  3620  B.t.u.  gross  when  containing  56.7  per  cent  moisture 
to  4800  B.t.u.  gross  when  containing  42.8  per  cent  moisture.    The 

TABLE  1    COMPARISON    OF  HEATING  VALUES  OF  CUBAN  AND   LOUISIANA 
BAGASSE 

With  80  per  cent  juice  extraction  on  weight  of  cane 


Variety  of  bagaflse 

Extraction, 
percent 

Moisture, 
percent 

Fiber, 
percent 

Heating  value,  B.t.u. 
per  lb. 

Total 

Net 

,_uban 

80 
88 

32.8 
42.8 

•                   • 

60 
60 

6628 
4816 

4092 

uisiana 

3345 

Lo 

With  nearly  equal  moiature  contents 


Cuban. . . 
LouisiaDa. 


75 
80 


42.6 
42.8 


48 
50 


4807 
4816 


3335 
3345 


(For  a  more  extended  table  of  this  kind,  see  La.  Bulletin  117,  p.  45) 

net  heating  values  are  respectively  2200  and  3350  B.t.u.  It  is 
thus  seen  that  the  heating  value  per  pound  ranges  between  wide 
limits  according  to  the  moisture  content.  In  all  of  the  above 
5  per  cent  was  allowed  for  radiation  and  no  excess  air  present.  The 
heating  value  of  Cuban  bagasse  approaches  that  of  Louisiana  very 
closely  for  a  given  moisture  content,  but  for  a  given  per  cent  ex- 
traction on  weight  of  cane  the  heating  value  of  a  pound  of  Cuban 
bagasse  is  greater  than  that  of  a  pound  of  Louisiana  bagasse,  due  to 
the  lower  moisture  content  of  the  Cuban  product.  The  results 
given  in  Table  1  are  typical. 

8  The  Louisiana  varieties  of  sugar  cane  yield  from  400  to  580 
lb.  of  bagasse  per  ton  of  cane,  or  on  an  average  of  20  to  30  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  of  cane  ground.     In  a  1000-ton  house  (1000 
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tons  every  24  hours)  this  would  amount  to  about  480,000  lb.  a  ( 
or  from  19,500  to  21,000  lb.  per  hour. 

9  One  pound  of  bagasse  will  evaporate  from  2  to  3|  lb.  of  w 
''from  and  at  212  fahr."  Assuming  coal  and  fuel  oil  to  have 
spectively  heating  values  of  14,000  and  19,000  B.t.u.  per  lb.,  t 
from  4  to  6  lb.  of  bagasse  are  equivalent  to  1  lb.  of  coal  and  1 
43  to  65  lb.  equivalent  to  1  gal.  (about  7.6  lb.)  of  oil. 

10  Professor  Kerr,  in  his  latest  tests  at  Louisiana  suga^  ho* 
found  that  the  bagasse  from  one  ton  of  cane  generated  from 
to  1.44  boiler  horsepower  for  24  hours.  Thus  the  bagasse  frc 
1000-ton  house  for  24  hours  will  generate  from  1160  to  1440  b 
hp.  during  that  period  of  time.  It  would  require  about  60  toi 
coal  per  day  to  do  the  same  work,  assuming  that  the  coal  equiv) 
of  the  bagasse  from  1  ton  of  cane  is  120  lb.  It  is  thus  seen 
bagasse  plays  an  important  r61e  as  a  source  of  fuel  in  the  fi 
house. 

METHODS  USEO   IN   DATING   BAGASSE 

11  In  former  years  not  much  attention  was  paid  to  the  di 
of  bagasse  before  burning  it.  It  was  the  custom  either  to  sui 
it  or  feed  it  to  the  furnaces  in  a  wet  condition,  just  as  it  came 
the  mills.  Of  later  years,  however,  many  devices  have  been 
into  use  in  order  to  dry  it  partially  before  it  is  burned. 

12  In  Mauritius,  apparatus  known  as  ''secheries"  have 
put  into  use  for  this  purpose.  They  consist  of  a  chamber  nea 
chimneys,  in  which  is  arranged  a  system  of  conveyor  belts  altem 
traveling  in  opposite  directions.  The  flue  gases  go  through  this  i 
ratus  and  their  waste  heat  is  utiUzed  to  dry  the  wet  bagasse  cam 
the  belts.  In  countries  where  labor  is  cheap  and  fuel  hig^,  as  in 
parts  of  Egypt,  other  devices  whereby  the  bagasse  is  convesred  ai 
the  smokestack  and  smokebox  of  the  boilers  by  means  of  a  screi 
conveyor,  have  come  into  use  to  remove  part  of  the  moisture 
the  bagasse. 

13  A  very  efficient  bagasse  drier  has  been  designed  by  Phil 
Kerr  (La.  Bulletin  128),  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  towerJike  f 
ture.  The  bagasse  is  conveyed  to  the  top  and  falls  downward 
a  series  of  incUned  shelves  placed  opposite  each  other.  The 
bagasse  is  conveyed  from  the  bottom  of  the  drier  to  the  fun 
The  furnace  gases  are  used  to  dry  the  bagasse  and  are  convey 
the  bottom  of  the  drier  and  pass  upward,  the  hottest  gases  co 
in  contact  with  the  driest  portion  of  the  bagasse.    An  indi 
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draft  sysbem,  is  employed,  the  fan  being  placed  near  the  top  cS  the 
drier. 

14    Of  late,  especially  in  large  factorieB  in  Cuba  and  Hawaii, 

stokers  are  being  put  into  use  to  dry  bagasse.    These  stokers  are 

mainly  cS  the  step-grate  type,  some  with  front  feed  and  others  with 

double  feed,  and  the  bagasse  is  fed  at  the  top  or  upper  back  part  of 

tlie  stoker  in  the  same  manner  as  cdsJ.    They  have  proved  to  be 

effidfflit  as  a  means  of  drying  bagasse,  as  weQ  as  in  regulating 

combustion. 

15  As  to  the  economy  of  bagasse  drying,  many  authorities 
nlwrn  that  a  great  saving  can  be  effected  by  drying  this  fuel  before 
it^  is  fed  to  the  furnace.  Ttus  has  been  proved  as  a  result  of  many 
escperiments.  Noel  Deerr  states  that  in  Mauritius. he  found  that 
entering  a  secherie  with  50  per  cent  of  moisture  would  leave 
itaining  only  35  per  cent;  this  amount  of  water  corresponds  very 
closely  with  the  evaporation  of  half  the  original  moisture.  In  a  cal- 
culation of  the  heat  lost  in  the  flue  gases  he  found  that  565  B.t.u. 
lb.  of  bagasse  were  carried  .away  in  the  associated  water:  a  sav- 
of  half  this  would  be  282  B.t.u.,  reducing  the  heat  carried  away 
flue  gases  from  1675  to  1393  B.t.u. ;  or  expressed  as  a  percentage 
o^  the  total  heat  of  1  lb.  of  bagasse,  the  loss  in  the  flue  gases  is  30.4 
Per  cent  as  compared  with  36.6  per  cent  loss  calculated  for  wet 
^^^Sasse.  Professor  Eerr  says  that  in  Louisiana  16  per  cent  of  the 
total  heat  generated  by  the  combustion  of  1  lb.  of  bagasse  is  required 
to  evaporate  the  moisture  present.  About  14J  per  cent  of  the  mois- 
^^^^i^  in  Louisiana  bagasse  was  removed  by  drying  it,  and  the  dried 
^^^Sasse  had  a  heating  value  of  55  per  cent  greater  than  the  wet 
^^^gasse.  This  means  that  a  saving  of  over  2}  gal.  of  oU  will  be 
effected  per  ton  of  cane  ground.  Li  a  factory  grinding  60,000  tons 
^f  cane  per  season  this  means  a  saving  of  about  154,000  gal.  of  oil, 
^J-  3670  bbl.,  which,  at  $1.25  per  bbl.,  means  a  saving  of  J4587.50 
f^i"  season. 

BOILER  FURNACES  FOR  BURNING  BAGASSE 

16  As  has  been  said  before,  bagasse  was  formerly  burnt  in 
^^^niaces  very  similar  to  those  used  for  burning  coal.  During  recent 
^^ars,  however,  many  improvements  have  been  made  along  this 
**^®-  In  present  practice  furnaces  of  the  Dutch-oven  t3rpe  are 
J^"  widely  used.  Boilers  of  all  tjrpes,  including  those  of  the 
^^tch  marine  tjrpe,  are  used  in  connection  with  the  Dutch-oven 
^V^  of  furnace. 
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17  Table  2  gives  the  types  of  boilers  in  use  at  a  few  Louifluum 
sugar  houses.  Other  types  in  use  in  Louisiana  (given  in  BuDetin 
117,  La.  Expt.  Station)  are:  Babcock  &  Wilcox;  Cook  watet^ube 
(vertical  tubular) ;  Climax  water-tube  (vertical  tubular) ;  and  various 
types  of  boilers  of  the  "half"  and  "full"  Dutch-oven  types. 

18  In  Demerara  the  Abel  type  of  furnace  is  used  in  connectioo 
with  the  standard  types  of  boilers.  By  using  this  furnace  the 
heated  gases  of  combustion  pass  three  times  along  the  boiler.  Hie 
essential  difference  between  the  Dutch-oven  and  Abel  type  of  fiff- 
nace  is  in  the  size  of  the  combustion  chamber,  which  in  the  latter 
type  is  much  larger. 

19  In  Louisiana  the  combustion  chambers  of  sugar-house  boilen 
are  generally  large.  Where  oil  is  burned  in  connection  with  bag&flse, 
which  is  the  case  in  many  houses,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make  the 

TABLE  2    TYPES  OF  BOILERS  USED  IN  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  HOUSES 


House 


Angola 

Cinolart 

Poplar  Grove. 


Type  of  boiler 


Horiiontal  return  tubular,  with  Dutch  oven  and  mwll  dnIthB 
Scotch  marine,  with  euepenaion  fumaoee  and  DutehcnnM 

Stirling,  with  Dutch  oven 

Adeline Ilorixontal  return  tubular,  with  large  and  elabonte* 

chamber 
Vermilion |  Horizontal  return  tubular,  with  Quinn  flat-top  furnaet 


combustion  chamber  smaller  since  the  burning  oil  causes  a  better 
combustion  of  the  bagasse,  the  furnace  temperatures  being  hi^ 
when  burning  these  two  fuels  together  than  the  furnace  tempei*" 
tures  obtained  by  burning  cither  of  them  alone,  if  the  furnace  is 
of  the  proper  design.    It  has  been  shown  conclusively  (La.  BuDetin 
131)  that  it  is  better  to  burn  bagasse  alone  in  a  Dutch-oven  fumaee 
than  to  burn  it  with  oil  in  this  same  type  of  furnace.    At  aonie  of 
the  new  installations  some  of  the  boilers  are  designed  to  bum  bapae 
alone,  the  remaining  boilers  burning  oil  alone.    This  is  conaidflnblj 
better  than  the  old  method  of  having  all  the  boilers  equipped  nith 
Dutch  ovens  and  burning  ]x)th  biigasse  and  oil  under  them* 

20  The  grate  surface  should  be  small  in  furnaces  used  far 
burning  bagasse,  as  the  rate  of  combustion  is  hi^,  BometimieB  as 
high  as  300  lb.  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface.  This  carfeapoudi 
to  about  20  boiler  hp.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface.  Some  of  the 
recently  installed  500-hp.  boilers  in  the  tropics  have  only  25  aq.  ft 
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e  surface.  Small  grates  require  less  manipulation  and  .care 
r  to  prevent  excessive  air  losses  than  is  the  case  with  large 
there  being  less  danger  of  portions  of  th^  grate  being  uncov- 
X.  The  amount  of  grate  surface  per  boiler  hp.  also  varies 
le  amount  of  moisture  in  the  bagasse  —  the  less  moisture 
\,  the  smaller  the  grate  surface  can  be  made.  In  Professor 
recent  tests  the  highest  rate  of  combustion  was  at  Adeline 
>.  bagasse  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface),  while  the 
NB8  at  VermiUon  (85  lb.  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft.),  corresponding  to 
15  and  6.5  boiler  hp.  per  unit  area,  respectively.  It  is  prob- 
it  a  mean  between  these  two  sizes  would  be  good  practice. 

BLE  3    DATA  ON  BOILER  TESTS  AT  LOUISIANA  SUGAR  HOUSES 


Item 


irnt  p«r  hr.,  lb 

1  bacame,  per  cent 

ice,  sq.  ft 

rfaoe,  aq.  ft 

t  evaporation  from  and  at  212 

ir.,lb 

rnt  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  sur- 

Bure,  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs 

steam,  per  cent 

les,  in.  of  water 

L  evaporation  Trom  and  at  212 

b.  of  bagasse,  lb 

}f  furnace  and  grate,  per  cent . . . 


Boom 


Adeline 


3777  to  6614 

46.4to63.0 

26 

2600 

8630  to  18.093 

161  to  226 

97  to  119 

98.3  to  99.8 

0.464  to  0.634 

2.13  to  2.35 
a  56.83  to  64.61 
b  63.17  to  71  93 


Anflola 


2S00toS441 
68.1  to  68.6 
28.89 
1612 

2197  to  6476 

79.6  to  119 

87.8  to  106 

98.5  to  99.6 

0  300to0.487 

1.36  to  1.90 
a  48  96  to  60.32 
b  65.26  to  67.63 


V«niiUioD 


8686  to  8687 

46.8  to  47.0 

48 

M60 

9181  to  MOB 

86.4  to  87.8 
106.7  to  109.8 

98.6to98.7 
0.417  to  0.484 

2.48  to  2.64 
a  61.16  to  66.66 
6  67.66  to  73.81 


It  is  the  practice  in  Louisiana  to  use  systems  of  forced  or 
draft  as  the  source  of  air  supply.  Bagasse  contains  a  laiige 
of  air,  but  when  burned  on  a  small  amount  of  grate  surface 
high  rate  of  combustion  it  requires  a  high  draft.  When, 
r,  it  is  burned  in  furnaces  having  a  large  combustion  cham- 
.  a  large  surface,  air  in  nearly  all  cases  is  supplied  in  great 
which  lowers  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  and  grate.  Where 
Iraft  is  used  in  Louisiana,  the  general  tendency  is  to  supply 
:*eat  excess. 

In  order  to  present  comparative  figures  on  boiler  tests  at 
la  sugar  houses,  a  partial  list  of  results  is  given  in  Table  3, 
hows  in  each  case  the  highest  and  lowest  values  obtained- 
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23  In  calculating  the  efficiencies  in  Table  3  the  following  meth- 
ods were  used:  Efficiency  a  =  heat  leaving  in  steam  per  lb.  vet 
bagasse  divided  by  net  heating  value  of  1  lb.  of  wet  bagaase  [gm 
heating  value  per  pound  minus  (heat  necessary  to  vaporise  moiBtan 
present  in  it  plus  heat  necessary  to  raise  to  stack  temperature)]. 
Efficiency  b  =  heat  leaving  the  steam  per  lb.  wet  bagasse  divided 
by  [net  heating  value  per  pound  (same  as  above)  plus  heat  required 
to  vaporize  moisture  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  h3r(bt)gen 
and  oxygen  in  the  fuel].  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  method  of 
calculating  efficiencies  is  more  suitable  for  tniilcing  compaiieooB 
where  there  is  a  considerable  variation  in  the  quality  of  bagaase. 

24  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that,  although  many  reoeat 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of  burning  hspaitj 
there  are  yet  many  fields  open  along  this  same  line.  Methods  of 
regulating  the  air  supply,  improvements  in  furnaces  and  driers 
and  utiUzation  of  the  heat  in  the  waste  flue  gases  are  scxne  of  the 
problems  being  worked  upon  by  the  sugar-house  engineer  of  today, 
with  a  view  to  conserving  as  much  as  possible  the  heat  furnished 
by  this  most  valuable  by-product  of  the  sugar  house. 


DISCUSSION 

David  Moffat  Myers  (written).  My  most  recent  expariflnee 
in  connection  with  bagasse  burning  occurred  during  seven  weeb  m 
Cuba  last  winter,  where  I  was  retained  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  conditions  of  boiler-plant  economy  in  six  sugar  mills.  I  aubnit 
the  following  observations  relating  in  particular  to  my  inveatigrtioD 
of  a  mill  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  near  Manianillo  Bay,  with 
a  capacity  of  3750  tons  per  24  hours. 

In  this  section  of  the  island  the  fiber  content  of  the  cane  ia  only 
about  10  per  cent,  whereas  in  some  other  parts  it  runs  as  hi^  aa  12 
per  cent,  thus  giving  in  the  latter  a  bagasse  of  greater  twM^fa'wg  vaha, 
while  the  mill  requirements  for  steam  are  less  owing  to  the  kaaer 
quantity  of  juice  extracted.  Consequently  the  miU  supplied  nith 
cane  of  the  higher  fiber  content  has  a  great  advantage  in  nqieet  to 
economy  in  the  use  of  auxiliary  fuel. 

In  Cuba,  in  a  perfectly  designed  and  properly  ^ft^^ed  sugw  miD, 
i.e.,  where  the  exhaust  steam  produced  is  no  greater  than  the  **— >^«mI 
for  it,  and  where  all  the  condensation  from  modem  miiltiplo  eifort 
evaporators  is  returned  to  the  boilers,  the  by-produot  bagSMB  ia 
sufficient  to  supply  all  the  steam  when  all  departmentB  of  the  phnl 
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are  working  in  harmony.  But  where  these  conditions  do  not  obtain, 
and  there  are  numerous  examples,  auxiliary  fuel  in  the  form  of  wood, 
oil  or  coal  must  be  burned. 

In  Cuba,  wood  is  the  most  common  auxiliary  fuel  and  the  cheapest 
in  cost  per  million  B.t.u.,  although  the  connected  labor  is  greater  than 
with  either  of  the  other  fuels. 

There  is  no  trouble  whatever  in  obtaining  a  very  high-grade 
combustion  with  bagasse,  even  with  very  crude  methods  and  fur- 
naces. When  the  supply  of  bagasse  was  coming  regularly  and  no 
wood  was  used  in  the  furnaces,  the  CO2  ranged  from  10  to  over  17 
per  cent.  When  wood  was  fired  in  with  the  bagasse,  especially  by 
some  of  the  methods  commonly  employed,  the  furnace  efficiency  was 
immediately  reduced  to  a  degree  indicated  by  a  COj  content  of  from 
3  to  6  per  cent. 

By  changing  the  method  of  firing  the  wood  with  certain  furnace 
alterations,  a  great  improvement  was  obtained  both  in  mgre  uniform 
steam  pressure  and  in  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
auxiliary  fuel  required. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  mill  owner  the  cost  of  the  auxiliary 
wood  fuel  —  formerly  about  $300  per  day  —  was  a  matter  of  pnly 
secondary  importance.  But  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  uniform 
working  steam  pressure  was  of  vital  importance,  since  the  inabiUty 
to  do  so  was  reducing  the  normal  capacity  of  the  mill  by  an  amount 
of  grinding  equivalent  to  $500,000  per  year  in  output  of  sugar. 

Stated  briefly,  the  causes  for  this  loss  due  to  inability  to  hold 
steam  were  as  follows: 

1  Irregularity  in  feeding  the  furnaces,  due  largely  to  ignorant 

labor  without  white-man  supervision.  Supervision  was 
installed  and  a  large  improvement  immediately  effected. 

2  Wrong  method  of  firing  wood  with  furnaces  ill-adapted 

to  the  purpose.  This  was  corrected  and  furnaces  im- 
proved, with  an  additional  improvement  in  steam  pressure 
and  substantial  reduction  in  auxiliary  fuel. 

3  Draft  regulation  entirely  wrong.     Plan  was  prepared  for 

convenient  regulation  by  uptake  dampers  to  control  fires 
and  steam  production. 

4  Grate  surfaces  with  natural  draft  burned  300  lb.  bagasse 

per  sq.  ft.  per  hour  when  clean  after  Sunday  shutdown, 
but  clinker  on  furnace  walls  grew  so  rapidly  that  by  the 
middle  of  the  week  the  grate  area  would  become  so  re- 
stricted that  the  capacity  of  the  boilers  was  seriously 
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reduced  and  formed  a  chief  factor  in  the  inability  to  hold 
steam.    This  trouble  was  corrected  in  the  new  funiara 
I  designed  and  instaUed  by  using  larger  grate  surfaoe. 
This  resulted  in  ability  to  obtain  boiler  capacity  at  aO 
times. 
5    Owing  to  the  surplus  of  exhaust  steam  in  this  badly  bal- 
anced plant  and  to  other  causes  relating  to  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  whole  mill,  sufficient  condensation  iru 
not  available  for  boiler  feed.    Consequently,  raw  water 
had  to  be  used  as  a  make-lip  supply.    This  water  wu 
from  wells,  and  it^  analysis  showed  it  to  be  of  the  most 
detrimental  character  for  boiler  feed  that  I  had  em 
found.    The  boilers,   as  a  consequence,  were  covered 
with  heavy  scale,  pitted  badly  and  were  constantly  spring- 
ing leaks. 

The  effect  on  fuel  economy  and  steam  production  need  hardly 
be  doi^cribed. 

The  remedy  recommended  was  a  lime-soda  process  of  purifica- 
tion, filtration  and  storage  for  the  raw  water,  and  this  system  has 
been  specified,  purchased,  and  will  soon  be  installed. 

Other  changes  were  recommended  and  are  being  installed,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  improvements  are  all  in  effect  the 
production  saving  of  about  half  a  million  dollars  per  year  will  be 
accomplished. 

In  further  regard  to  the  combustion  of  bagasse,  there  is  one  point 
that  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  unless  the  combustion  engineer  is 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  sugar  mills.    A  bagasse-burning  hcikt 
plant  is  subject  to  a  very  critical  disadvantage  not  imposed  on  any 
other  kind  of  a  boiler  plant.    There  is  no  storage  supply  of  fud  a* 
the  furnncea  available  for  instant  use  when  occasion  demands.    Who 
the  boiler  pressure  begins  to  drop  rapidly,  the  natural  method  em- 
ployed in  coal-fired  steam  plants  is  to  increase  at  onoe  the  feeding 
of  the  fuel  and  the  supply  of  air  to  the  furnaces.    This  method  is  not 
applicable  with  the  usual  design  of  sugar-mill  boiler-house  equip- 
ment.   The  bagasse  carriers  keep  an  approximately  uniform  stream 
of  the  fuel  moving  along  over  the  furnace  tops  as  the  mills  supply  iti 
and  it  is  fed  directly  from  the  carriers  through  adjustable  glktes  and 
feeders  to  the  furnaces.    Any  surplus  bagasse  travels  to  the  end  of 
the  conveyor,  where  it  discharges  in  a  pile  on  the  ground.    Thia  pfle 
forms  the  only  available  storage  of  fuel. 
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Ck)nsequently,  when  a  shortage  occurs  or  when  additional  steam 
}  quickly  drawn  from  the  boilers,  there  is  no  adequate  method  of 
Qeeting  the  emergency.  The  result  is  likely  to  be  a  serious  drop  in 
team  pressure,  causing  longer  cut-off  of  mill  engines  and  a  further 
Qcrease  in  the  demand  for  steam.  The  excessive  time  required  to 
dtch  from  the  surplus  pile  into  the  conveyors,  added  to  the  time 
onsumed  by  the  travel  of  this  bagasse  to  the  fumapes,  renders  this 
tiethod  of  storage  of  little  or  no  avail.  Therefore,  imless  auxiliary 
uel,  such  as  oil  or  coal,  is  immediately  fired  as  the  steam  pressure 
legins  to  fall,  the  effect  Ls  so  bad  that  at  times  it  becomes  necessary 
0  shut  down  the  mills  to  raise  steam  to  working  pressure. 

This  problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  more  important  than  that  of 
Tying  the  bagasse,  which  must  necessitate  a  complication  of  plant 
ot  desirable  under  the  difficult  conditions  of  ignorant  labor  which 
lUst  be  depended  upon  in  Cuba. 

In  fact,  the  problem  of  bagasse  burning  cannot  successfuUy  be 
>iisidered  merely  as  a  combustion  problem,  although,  of  course, 
lat  forms  one  of  the  factors.  But  other  factors  enter  more  impor- 
mtly  in  an  efficiently  operated  sugar  mill.  Some  of  these  have  been 
>uched  upon  (in  the  beginning  of  this  discussion),  and  they  include 
)nsiderations  relating  particularly  to  the  scientific  design  of  the 
hole  mill  combined  with  its  operation. 

If  there  is  trouble  and  delay  at  the  mills,  the  bagasse  supply  is 
iterrupted  and  the  best  furnace  design  is  of  no  avail;  unless  intelli- 
3nt  supervision  of  the  regulation  of  bagasse  feeding  and  of  dampers 
ad  cleaning  of  fires  is  provided,  scientific  boiler  and  furnace  equip- 
lent  helps  but  little;  if  a  shutdown  occurs  at  the  evaporators,  the 
lills  are  badly  affected. 

The  matter  of  boiler  efficiency  in  a  sugar  mill  is  inflexibly  con- 
ected  to,  and  affected  by,  the  operation  of  the  production  functions 
f  the  entire  mill.  Consequently  an  efficient  boiler  plant  becomes 
irgely  a  by-product  of  these  other  conditions  relating  to  the  general 
lanagement  of  the  mill  and  the  harmonizing  and  correlating  of  its 
unctions. 

Such  very  large  savings  can  be  accomplished  along  these  lines, 
i  ven  a  well-designed  boiler  plant,  that  such  an  apparatus  as  a  bagasse 
xyer  would  not  generally  be  favorably  regarded  by  plant  owners 
inless  its  installation  and  operation  could  be  effected  at  low  cost  and 
bs  design  were  such  as  to  require  little  or  no  attention  and  virtually 
ireproof. 

In  the  operation  of  the  plant  referred  to,  upon  which  I  conducted 
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a  large  number  of  tests  on  combustion  and  evaporationi  when  the 
C02  ran  above  16  per  cent  there  were  usually  found  oonadoBbk 
amoimts  of  CO.  In  one  test  for  which  a  heat  balance  was  conqnilad 
the  CO  produced  a  loss  equal  to  about  12  per  cent  of  the  availibk 
heat  in  the  bagasse  as  fired. 

The  corresponding  flue-gas  analysis  was  14  per  cent  COi,  3i 
per  cent  O2  and  3.7  per  cent  CO. 

The  extent  to  which  the  CO2  could  be  raised  without  foimttioB 
of  CO  depended  upon  the  furnace  design,  the  larger  comburtioB 
chambers  making  possible  the  higher  values  of  CO^  without  lorn  dv 
to  CO.  With  some  of  the  settings  tested,  15  per  cent  00^  could  be 
maintained  with  but  an  occasional  trace  of  CO. 

When  bagasse  is  burned  at  high  rates  of  combustion  (200  to 
300  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  surface  per  hom*),  the  time  required  for 
complete  combustion  is  lengthened  so  that  extra  large  ocmibuitkm 
chambers  must  be  employed  if  a  high  COi  without  CO  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Owing  to  the  large  volatile  content  of  this  fuel,  the  eon- 
pletion  of  combustion  occurs  at  a  point  much  later  in  its  travel  thin 
in  the  case  of  coal  under  equally  favorable  conditions.  ConflequeDtlf, 
with  horizontal  tubular  boilers,  the  combustion  in  many  casee  under 
forced  conditions  will  not  be  completed  until  the  gases  enter  the  tobei 
at  the  rear  end.  A  consequence  of  this  is  a  comparatively  hig^  ton- 
perature  of  gases  in  the  combustion  chamber,  thus  rendering  a  hV 
tube  surface  of  especial  value  for  absorbing  as  much  as  poBsbk  of 
the  remaining  heat. 

The  rapid  filling  up  of  combustion  chambers  by  deposits  of  aih 
which  fuse  to  hard  clinker  forms  an  added  reason  for  providing  tot 
large  combustion  spaces  in  the  design  of  furnace  and  setting.  In  the 
case  of  vertical-pass  water-tube  boilers,  the  boiler  shoidd  be  let 
suflSciently  high  and  with  such  arrangement  of  arches  and  bifllei  M 
to  complete  the  combustion  before  the  gases  enter  the  flpaoes  betmea 
the  tubes. 

Following  are  a  few  brief  notes  relating  to  the  available  hntiDl 
value  of  Cuban  bagasse,  weight  of  bagasse  per  boiler  hp-hr.,  etc, 
selected  from  my  report  on  the  plant  referred  to. 

Fuel  Value  of  Bagasse  and  Boiler  Hp.  Obtadtabia 


Assume  mill  to  grind  300,000  arrobas^  of  cane  per  day  with  76 
traction,  giving  75,000  arrobas  of  bagasse  per  day.    Then, 
3126  arrobas  =  78,000  lb.  =  39  tons  of  2000  lb. 

>  One  arroba  =  25  lb. 
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.vailable  heating  value  of  bagasse  calculated  for  this  plant,  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

as  fired 3,800 

t.t.u.  per  boiler  hp-hr.  (=  34i  X  970.4) 33,479 

l.t.u.  to  generate  1  boiler  hp-hr.  at  60  per  cent  efficiency 55,798 

'ounds  of  bagasse  to  generate  1  boiler  hp-hr.  =  55,798/3,800 14.7 

(agaase  available  per  hour  when  grinding  300,000  arrobas  of  cane  per 

day,  lb 78,000 

(oiler  hp.  from  bagasse  when  grinding  300,000  arrobas  of  cane  per  day  » 

78,000/14.7 6,310 

k)iler  hp.  from  bagasse  when  grinding  250,000  arrobas  of  cane  per  day . .  4,430 

k)iler  hp.  from  bagasse  when  grinding  200,000  arrobas  of  cane  per  day .  .  3,533 

The  heat  value  of  the  bagasse  was  computed  in  two  ways,  first  by  formula, 
nd  second  by  an  assumption  of  dry  heat  value  (which  I  have  confirmed  by 
omb-calorimeter  tests)  and  calculating  the  heat-moisture  loss.  The  results 
.gree  within  2  per  cent.    Both  computations  follow. 

Method  1,  Calculation  from  this  mill's  analysis  of  February  19,  1917,  with 
).  db  W.  formula,  assuming  according  to  Noell  Doerr  that  0  —  S/IO,    Formula: 

8550  F  4- 7119  S-f  6750  G- 972  TT      „^  ,, 
Tjrz: =  B.t.u.  per  lb. 

'ercentage  analysis  from  laboratory: 

W  {W) 47.05 

*lber  (F) 44.55 

lucrose  (S) 6.81 

98.41 
Mucoee  ((?,  assumed  =  S/10) 0.68 

Total 99.09 

Other  gums  and  substances  not  shown  by  analysis. 

Substituting  these  values  in  the  formula  gives: 

381,000  -f  48,400  +  4,500  -  45,700       _^^  ^  .    ,   _^  ., 

rr^r =  6oo2  tS.t.U.  per  ID. 

lUU 

Method  2,  Assume  8300  B.t.u.  per  dry  lb.  ("Steam,"  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.) 
.nd  47  per  cent  moisture.  Then  total  heat  =  0.53  X  8300  =-  4399  B.t.u.  per  lb. 
&  fired.  With  flue  temperature  =  512  deg.  fahr.  and  temperature  of  bagasse  — 
12  deg.  fahr.,  heat  to  evaporate  moisture  = 

0.47  [(212  -  82)  +  970  +  0.48(512  -  212)]  =  585  B.t.u. 

?otal  heat  per  lb.  as  fired 4399  B.t.u. 

leat  to  evaporate  moisture 585  B.t.u. 

Lvailable  heat  per  lb.  as  fired 3814  B.t.u. 

'his  checks  to  within  2  per  cent  of  the  value  obtained  by  Method  1. 
Available  heat  per  lb.  of  combustible  = 

100  -  (0.47  +  0.01)  "  ^^^  ^•^•''• 
(Ash  assumed  at  2  per  cent.) 
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H.  L.  HuTSON  (written).  The  author's  paper  starts  a  train  d 
thought  which  it  is  interesting  to  follow,  namely:  What  will  our 
descendants  do  when  the  supply  of  stored  sunshine  in  the  shape  of 
coal  and  oil  is  exhausted  and  they  have  to  grow  their  own  fud? 

Taking  Mr.  Freeland's  figured  and  assuming  for  Louisiana  an 
average  crop  of  20  tons  of  cane  per  acre,  we  find  that  this  would  yieU 
5  tons  of  bagassej  which  would  have  a  fuel  value  equal  to  about  one 
ton  of  coal. 

Roughly,  a  ton  of  cane  costs  as  much  as  a  ton  of  coal,  so  that  the 
cost  of  growing  bagasse  as  fuel  under  present  conditions  would  be 
twenty  times  that  of  coal.  This  is  assuming  that  the  juice  with  its 
sugars  is  thrown  away  or  considered  as  a  by-product.  If,  however, 
the  heat  value  of  the  sugar  and  molasses  and  the  10  to  15  per  cent  of 
the  cane  left  in  the  field  is  taken  into  account,  a  little  figuring  will 
show  that  we  can  grow  a  fuel  at  about  eight  times  the  cost  of  ooaL 

Our  descendants  will,  no  doubt,  use  their  fuel  more  eoonomicaBj 
than  we  do  and  may,  in  many  cases,  get  more  than  eig^t  tiiiMB  u 
much  useful  work  out  of  it.  In  fact,  in  China  the  ratio  is  no  doubt 
larger  than  this,  as  they  will  cook  their  food  in  an  oven  heatedly  a 
bundle  of  stems  of  cotton  or  other  crop,  and  then  sleep  on  top  of  the 
oven  by  night  and  use  it  as  a  seat  by  day. 

In  parts  of  the  tropics,  alcohol  made  from  molasses  is  cheaper 
than  gasoline,  and  the  cflSciency  of  this  fuel  used  in  an  intenair 
combustion  engine  is  several  times  better  than  that  of  ordinaiy  fud 
used  with  a  steam  engine. 

The  Author.  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Myers  for  his  valuabk  dis- 
cussion, especially  for  that  portion  dealing  with  the  causes  for  in- 
ability to  maintain  the  steam  pressure  when  burning  wood.  lUi 
inability  to  hold  steam  pressure  is  not  confined  to  sugar  hooBBi 
burning  wood  as  auxiliary  fuel,  but  is  also  encountered  in 
houses  using  oil  in  connection  with  bagasse,  even  when  the 
supply  is  uniform;  and  the  same  causes  for  inability  to  hold 
when  l>urning  wood  in  connection  with  bagasse  will  also  apply  to 
cases  when  oil  is  used. 

As  Mr.  Hutson  says,  our  descendants  will,  no  doubti  have,  to 
grow  their  own  fuel  when  the  present  supply  is  exhausted.  Even  at 
the  present  tmie  the  problem  of  an  ever-decreasing  supply  is 
ing  more  and  more  serious,  and  unless  some  means  for  the  more 
nomical  utilization  of  fuel  is  l)rought  into  use,  it  will  not  be  many 
before  they  will  be  forced  to  look  to  other  sources  for  their  fueL 
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RESULTS   OF   AN    EXPERIMENTAL   INVESTIGATION   AND 
DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  ADJUSTABLE  SPRAY  NOZZLE 

By  C.  C.  Thomas,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  presents  the  results  of  an  extended  experimental  investigation  into 
the  conditions  governing  the  cooling  of  the  condensing  water  of  power  plants  by  means 
of  spray  ponds.  This  investigation  involves  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  cooling 
process  under  varying  conditions  of  pressure  at  the  spray  nozzleSf  the  temperature  of 
the  water  to  be  cooled,  the  power  required  to  circidate  the  water ,  the  height  of  sprays 
above  the  pond  surface ,  the  effect  of  wind  velocity  on  the  cooling  range,  etc.,  and  the 
work  has  resulted  in  a  large  collection  of  data,  much  of  which  is  presented  in  the  text. 

As  a  result  of  his  experiments  the  author  has  developed  a  new  form  of  spray  head 
or  nozzle  which  is  so  adjustable  that  the  film  of  water  discharged  may  be  broken  into 
either  a  uniformly  fine  spray,  a  mist,  or  a  large  number  of  small  drops,  as  desired. 
This  method  of  spraying  is  particularly  applicable  to  low-pressure  work,  a  pressure 
of  10  in,  of  mercury  giving  an  exceedingly  fine  spray,  and  8  in,  itsuaUy  sufficing. 

Probably  the  most  completely  controlled  means  for  cooling  water  in  large  quan- 
tities is  found  in  the  forced-draft  cooling  tower.  The  newly  developed  spray  head, 
however,  provides  for  control  of  the  system  in  a  manner  which,  while  somewhat  less 
complete  than  in  the  case  of  the  cooling  tower,  yields  results  comparing  very  favor- 
ably with  those  for  the  tower,  and  can  be  installed  and  operated  at  a  much  lower  cost, 

'^pHE  purpose  of  the  work  here  described  was  to  ascertain  the 
conditions  governing  the  cooling  of  water  by  means  of  spray 
ponds.  This  involved  determining  the  efficiency  of  the  cooling  pro- 
cess under  varying  conditions  of  pressure  at  the  spray  nozzles,  the 
temperature  of  water  to  be  cooled,  the  power  applied  to  the  pumps, 
the  height  of  sprays  above  the  pond,  etc.  The  work  has  resulted  in 
a  large  collection  of  data,  part  of  which  is  presented  here,  and  also 
in  the  development  of  the  new  form  of  spraying  device  described. 

EXPERIMENTAL   WORK 

2  The  experiments  were  made  on  the  pond  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
which  is  part  of  the  power  plant  and  laboratory  equipment  of  The 
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Johns  Hopkins  University,  Department  of  Elngineering.  The  pood 
is  35  ft.  in  diameter  and  4  ft.  deep  and  was  designed  with  qieeial 
reference  to  experimental  work  as  well  as  to  cool  the  condensing  water 
for  a  50-kw.  Buckeyemobile  fitted  with  a  surface  condenser.  Tbe 
water  is  ordinarily  sprayed  through  one  spray  head,  or  noule,  of  the 
new  type  described  in  this  paper,  but  some  of  the  tests  were  nude 
with  nozzles  of  other  types.  A  motor-driven  centrifugal  pump  with 
4-in.  suction  and  discharge  sends  the  water  through  the  condenfler 
tubes  and  to  the  spray  head,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

3  The  pressure  at  the  spray  head  or  other  type  of  noiile  was  in 
all  cases  measured  by  a  mercury  column  connected  to  the  entnnee 
of  the  spraying  device,  and  the  recorded  pressures  are  for  that  point. 


Puml>»  4'Sucfton  ond^^^!^. 
discharge ^ 

FiQ.  1    CoouNa  Ststem  Used  in  the  ExraancBifTB 


Wind  velocity  was  measured  by  a  standard  anemometer,  and  the 
humidity  by  a  wet-and-dry-bulb  sling  psychrometer.  The  anaount 
of  water  circulated  was  measured  by  a  10-in.  weifi  as  shown  in  Fifr 
1,  fitted  with  a  micrometer  hook  gage. 

4  About  six  hundred  tests  have  been  made,  mostly  with  the 
new  type  of  spray  head,  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  but  testi  Nob. 
11  to  18,  86  to  91,  and  many  others  not  reported  here  were  made  witt 
three  sizes  (3-in.,  2-in.,  and  1-in.)  of  nozzle  having  8|»ral  ocm,  M 
shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  data  given  in  the  Appendix  are  repreaentitive 
of  the  tests. 

5  It  was  desired  to  ascertain,  among  other  thingSi  the  eSofll  of 
placing  a  wire  fly-screen  cylinder  about  the  spray  headj  and  maiifof 
the  tests  were  so  made,  as  shown  in  the  tables  and  in  Fig.  6.  Under 
some  conditions  this  screen  seemed  to  improve  the  eflldeiugri  hot  in 
general  it  was  not  found  necessary  or  worth  while  to  use. 
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&FFICIENCT   OP  COOLINa   PONDS   AND   TOWEHfl 

6  The  efficiency  £  of  a  cooling  pond  or  tower  may  be  expreaeed 
as  the  ratio  between  the  cooling  actually  produced,  Ti  —  Tt,  and  that 
which  would  have  resulted  from  cooling  the  water  down  to  the  wet- 
bulb  temperature  7*..    Thus 

7*1  —  Ti 

7*1  and  T»  being  the  temperatures  of  the  water  before  and  after 
cooling,  respectively.    A  perfect  spray-cooling  device  would  be  one 
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Fig.  2    Thomas  Adjustable  Spray  Head,  Closed  and  Open 

capable  of  subdividing  the  water  so  that  evaporation  would  take 
place  at  T^,  and  to  an  extent  such  as  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the 
remaining  liquid  spray  to  that  temperature.  The  extent  to  which 
this  is  approached  in  practice  is  indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  tables 
of  data. 

7  The  curves  in  Figs.  7  and  8  show  variation  of  efficiency  of  the 
adjustable  spray  head  with  variation  of  pressure  and  with  variation 
of  capacity,  respectively,  for  three  initial  temperatures,  namely,  for 
7*1  =  98,  105  and  I2o  deg.  fahr.  These  results  were  obtained  by 
adjusting  the  spray  head  to  suit  the  weather  conditions  existing  at 
the  time.     From  these  curves  the  cross  curves  on  Fig.  9  were  drawn, 
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for  UBC  in  predicting  the  cooling  range  to  be  expected  from  •  giTa 
set  of  conditions.    This  may  be  done  as  follows: 

8  From  these  curves  the  efficiency  to  be  expected  for  any  pmt 
initial  temperature  7*1  and  for  any  given  pressure  at  the  noule,  iMj 
be  found. 

9  If  an  initial  temperature  of  water,  Ti,  and  an  average  air  ton- 
perature,  T^,  and  humidity  be  assimied  for  the  locality  of  the  cooliif 
pond,  the  expected  cooling  range  may  be  worked  out. 


Fia.  ; 
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10  For  exiimplc,  if  2",  =  115  deg.  and  T,  =  70  deg.  ud  il 
humidity  =  0.55,  then,  from  a  humidity  table,  7",  —  T.  -  10  (kl- 
or  r„  =  70  -  10  =  60  deg.,  and 

r,  -  r^  =  115-60  =  55  d^. 
Let  the  pressure  at  the  nozzle  be  10  in.  mercury.     From  the  oiin>H 
the  efficiency  to  be  expected  in  cooling  water  from  115  d^  by  vnV' 
ing  it  with  10  in.  mercury  pressure  at  the  noisle  is 
Ti  -  Tt 


r,  -  r, 


=  0.70 
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the  cooling  range  will  then  be 
Ti-T,"  0.70  (r,  -  r.)  s 


0.70X65  =  38.5  deg. 


LI  It  ia  of  interest  to  observe  the  wide  variation  of  efficiency 
vn  in  Fig.  10  which  takee  place  during  a  long  period  of  operation 
n  DO  attempt  is  made  to  adjust  the  spray  head  so  as  to  obtain 
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ormly  good  results.  The  tests  yielding  these  points  cover  about 
!ar.  The  heavy  black  circles  indicate  results  from  the  non-adjust- 
;  nozzles,  while  the  others  refer  to  the  adjustable  spray  head  when 
rated  under  widely  varying  weather  conditions,  pressures,  and 
peratures  of  water,  without  any  attempt  to  obtain  high  efficiency, 
ill  be  noticed  that  with  the  non-adjustable  nozzles,  such  as  shown 
'ig.  5,  the  pressures  used  are  high  and  capacities  very  tow  as  C(}in- 
td  with  those  for  the  adjustable  spray  head. 
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12  Fig.  11  shows  for  a  few  related  testa  the  variation  of  cooGig 
range,  Ti  —  Tt,  with  pressure  at  the  spray  head. 

13  Fig.  12  shows  efficiencies  obtained  with  the  water  falling  upon 
the  bare  cement  bottom  of  the  pond  aa  compared  with  those  nsnltiDi 
when  the  pond  contained  its  normal  amount  of  water.  These  ranhi 
are  rather  surprising  and  it  is  hoped  that  further  tests  may  be  mult 
to  confirm  or  to  controvert  them.  If  a  bare  pond  would  serrc  u 
well  as  one  containing  water,  the  construction  of  the  pond  could  be 
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cheapened  since  less  weight  would  come  upon  the  foundation  « 
less  material  would  be  required  for  the  pond  as  a  whole. 


FACTORS  INVOLVED   IN   THE  FltOBLEU  OF  COOUNQ  WATD 

14  The  loss  due  to  evaporation  during  a  period  of  ei|Jit  di|i  ■ 
»hown  in  Table  1 .  These  datii  arc  not  yet  complete,  but  tba  annp 
evaporation  may  probably  be  taken  as  about  2.25  per  oeat  TVl 
will,  of  course,  vary  with  weather  conditions,  initial  taxxpenlBKtfi 
water,  pressure  at  the  nozzle,  and  with  humidity.  A  large  DunalNilll 
tests  intide  with  water  at  hi^h  and  low  initial  temperatum  iadiHte 
that  2  to  2.5  per  cent  per  hour  represents  fairly  well  the  avenflBka 
of  water,  but  that  it  may  be  its  low  as  0.5  per  cent,  and  in  WHij 
weather  as  high  us  10  or  lo  i)er  cent  with  non-«djuatable  noiriM- 
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Id  the  case  of  the  40-ft.  by  60-ft.  pond  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md., 
referred  to  later,  the  loss  of  water  per  24  hours  is  shown  by  a  decrease 
in  height  of  water  level  of  about  six  inches.  This  corresponds  to  a 
loss  of  about  0.31  per  cent  per  hour,  and  represents  average  condi- 
tions at  this  pond.  This  pond  is  very  well  protected  from  wind,  and 
the  loss  stated  is  probably  smaller  than  that  usually  obtaining. 


TABLE  1    TESTS  WrTH  ADJUSTABLE  SPRAY  HEAD.  AT  LOW  PRESSURE  AND  AT 
LOW  INrrLVL  TEMPERATURES.  TO  ASCERTAIN  LOSS  OF  WATER  DUE  TO 

EVAPORATION 


Test  number 

Data.  1017 

Duration  of  test,  hours 

Hook-sage  lero,  ft 

Hook  gace.  first  readins,  ft 

Hook  gace,  last  reading,  ft 

Loss  on  hook  gage,  ft 

Pressure  at  noule.  in.  mercury , 

Temperature  at  inlet.  Ti,  deg.  fahr 

Temperature  from  pond,  T^,  deg.  fahr. 

CooUng  range,  TfTt,  deg.  fahr 

Dry-bulb  temperature.  7*^,  deg.  fahr. . 
Wet-bulb  temperature,  T„,  deg.  fahr. . 

Deprsesion,  T^-T^,  deg.  fahr 

Humidity,  per  eent 

Loss  of  water,!  per  oent  per  hour 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

0-27 

9-28 

9-29 

10-3 

10-4 

10-6 

10-6 

6* 

6i 

4i 

8 

8 

8 

6 

1.422 

1.422 

1.422 

1.422 

1.422 

1.422 

1.411 

1.593 

1.502 

1.592 

1.577 

1.571 

1.597 

1.698 

1.665 

1.570 

1.582 

1.571 

1.562 

1.584 

1.545 

0.028 

0.022 

0.010 

0.006 

0.019 

0.013 

0.053 

4.27 

6.10 

3.00 

5.24 

6.74 

6.23 

6.59 

86.0 

83.5 

84.0 

73.9 

79.6 

81.6 

70.3 

80.4 

77.8 

78.0 

70.6 

73.6 

74.3 

64.6 

5.6 

5.7 

6.0 

3.3 

6.0 

7.3  . 

6.7 

75.8 

75.7 

76.0 

69.6 

75.2 

73.1 

59.4 

66.6 

68.2 

66.0 

57.1 

62.0 

61.9 

50.1 

0.2 

7.5 

10.0 

12.5 

13.2 

11.2 

9.8 

62 

70 

60 

46 

47 

53 

58 

2.49 

1.99 

1.30 

0.483 

1.59 

0.984 

4.99 

8 


10^ 
8 
1.411 
1.611 
1.481 
0.030 
5.10 

80.0 

70.2 
9.8 

63.6 

56.5 
7.0 

65 
4.11 


>  Average  loss  of  water  (8  days),  per  cent  per  hour,  2.23. 

The  average  efficiency  for  the  8  days  covered  by  the  above  tests  is  32)  per  eent,  and  this  will  be 
seen  to  correspond  with  the  6-in.  pressure  curve  (extended)  in  the  Ti  and  efficiency  curves  on  Fig.  9. 
With  such  low  initial  temperatures  and  prefflures  this  represents  the  efficiency  and  cooling  range  to 
be  expected.  The  initial  temperatures  varied  from  70  to  86  deg.  and  the  air  temperatures  from 
about  60  deg.  to  76  deg. 


15  The  power  required  to  circulate  the  water  is  shown  in  Fig.  13 
as  watts  per  gallon  per  minute  per  degree  of  cooling  from  varying 
initial  temperatures.  In  order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  curve 
experiments  were  made  on  a  pond  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  which  is 
equipped  with  two  sets  of  nozzles,  either  of  which  may  be  used.  One 
set  consists  of  42  non-adjustable,  spiral-core  nozzles,  and  the  other 
set  of  12  of  the  adjustable  spray  heads  described  in  this  paper.  The 
power  required  with  the  adjustable  spray  heads  at  Sparrows  Point 
is  shown  by  the  point  so  marked  in  Fig.  13,  the  other  points  being 
:rom  the  Johns  Hopkins  pond.  From  this  curve  the  power  required 
to  circulate  the  water  in  a  given  case  can  be  estimated,  to  cover 
specified   temperature   and    capacity.     The   power   appears   to   be 
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practically  independent  of  the  type  of  spraying  device  used.  The 
average  power  required  to  drive  the  pump  may  be  calculated  from 
the  following  equation  representing  the  curve  drawn  throu^  the 
experimentally  determined  points  in  Fig.  13: 

where  P  =  power  of  the  pump  motor  in  watts  per  gallon  per  mimite 
per  degree  fahrenheit  of  cooling,  and  Ti  =  initial  temperature  of 
the  water  to  be  cooled,  deg.  fahr.  (not  absolute  temperature).  The 
cooling  seems  to  be  principally  dependent  upon  the  eaergy  put  into 
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Tia.  7    Variation  oriEKFiciBNt 


forcing  the  water  through  some  suitable  spraying  device,  and  given 
the  requisite  energy  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  noitle  would  yield 
about  equally  good  results.  The  operating  advantagee  <rf  the  ad- 
juittable  spray  head  and  its  large  capacity  greatly  facilitate  keepinK 
the  heads  clean  without  shutting  down  to  clean  them.  It  also  per- 
mits regulation  of  the  spray  to  suit  weather  conditiona  and  to  miiii- 
mize  loss  of  water  and  inconvenience  to  the  nearby  buildinffi  doe  to 
driftage  in  windy  weather.  The  amount  and  cost  of  piping  an  aom- 
paratively  t^niall  for  the  adjustable  spray  head,  since  each  one  will 
handle  from  1.50  to  2o0  gal.  per  min.  In  general,  each  acljUBtabk 
spray  head  will  handle  the  condensing  water  for  a  50-  to  764v. 
plant. 
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COOLING   OF   WATER  FOR   FOWERrPLANT   FDRFOBBS 


16  The  height  of  spray  noalea  above  the  surface  of  the  pond  hu  in 
important  effect  upon  the  cooling  of  the  water.  Expeiiments  mide 
not  only  in  the  small  pond,  but  in  three  larger  instaUatioDB,  bin 
shown  that  the  nozzles  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible.  In  tkt 
experunental  pond  heights  from  8  ft.  down  to  3  ft.  have  been  wd, 
and  in  larger  ponds  from  6  ft.  down  to  3  ft.  A  loss  of  several  deptn, 
perhaps  8  to  12  deg.,  results  from  placing  the  nozslea  high  above  the 
pond,  which  was  at  first  done  because  it  was  thought  that  thekog 
path  of  the  water  through  the  air  would  result  in  corresponding 
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greater  cooling.    This  is  not  borne  out  by  experience,  I 
probably  due  to  the  following  combination  of  circunutanoea:   R^"* 
a  given  pump,,  placed  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  Burface  of  the  p 
will  deliver  a  smaller  amount  of  water  to  a  high  level  than  to  •  h 
level,  and  this  smaller  amount  will  leave  the  condenser  at  a  b 

temperature  than  did  the  larger  amount  of  water;    , 

given  amount  of  power  at  the  pump,  less  energy  will  bo  avaflablv  ^ 
breaking  up  the  water  if  the  nozzle  is  placed  high  than  if  it  ii  pb^>' 
low,  and  it  appears  that  minute  subdivision  of  the  water  ie  ■**" 
important  than  is  aMong  path  through  the  air.    The  hi^nr  b 
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jmperature  of  the  water,  combined  with  the  smaller  amount  of  en- 
rgy  available  for  atomizing,  results  in  a  higher  final  temperature 
han  would  be  found  if  the  nozzles  were  placed  more  nearly  on  a  level 
'ith  the  pump. 

17  The  effect  of  wind  velocity  upon  the  cooling  range  is  shown  in  a 
Briee  of  related  tests  by  the  curves  in  Fig,  14,  for  initial  temperatures 
f  98,  105  and  125  deg.,  respectively. 

18  Spraying  upon  a  series  of  superposed  inclined  cement  plates  was 
ried,  and  the  resulting  cooling  ranges  are  shown  in  Fig.  15,  as  com- 
ared  with  the  cooling  obtained  without  the  plates.  As  was  the  case 
'hen  spraying  upon  the  bare  bottom  of  the  pond,  the  plates  seemed 
o  produce  comparatively  poor  results,  but  further  tests  might  well 
e  conducted  to  test  this  out  further. 
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ic.  1 1     Variation  op  CoouNa  Kanqe,  T\  —  T\,  with  Vajbiation  of 
Prbssdrb  at  the  Sprat  Head 


19  T&e  cooling  range  as  affected  by  the  amount  of  water  sprayed 
a  given  adjustable  spray  head  is  shown  in  Fig,  16.  As  the  spiral 
^oing  is  made  wider,  the  degree  of  atomization  and  resulting  cool- 
r  are  of  course  reduced.  This  has  its  advantages,  however,  as  in 
i<dy  weather  very  good  cooling  can  be  obtained  when  spraying  a 
"i^  large  amount  of  water  per  nozzle,  and  loss  of  water  due  to 
i<dage  can  be  greatly  reduced.  Fig.  17  shows  the  capacity  of 
-  adjustable  spray  head  as  affected  by  pressure  at  the  spray  head 
i    by  width  of  the  spiral  opening. 

20  It  has  been  found  to  be  very  difficult  to  take  account  of  all 
*  "variables  involved  in  the  problem  of  cooling  water,  and  perhaps 
<^ne  formula  will  cover  the  matter  completely.  It  is  hoped  that 
"tier  investigation  will  serve  to  define  the  effect  of  humidity  and 
*^cl  velocity  and  some  of  the  other  variables,  and  that  this  paper 
^-y  perhaps  stimulate  others  to  <lo  more  complete  work  than  the 
~*ter  has  been  able  to  accomplish. 


COOLING   OF  WATBR  FOR  POWBB-PLUn*  PUBFOSB 


21    It  has  been  somewhat  BurpriBing  to  find  that  very  good  oodlmg 
effect  frequently  obtains  in  very  humid  and  even  in  rainy  weatlKr; 
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Fia.  12    Ekficiencieb  with  Water  Falunq  on  Babb  Ckmknt 
OP  Pond  ab  Compared  with  Those  wbut  Pond  CoNTAora 
Its  Normal  Amount  op  Water 


and  also  that  cooling  effect  seems  to  bear  no  direct  reUtion  to  humidtty. 
The  cooling  effect  seems  to  depend  largely  upon  conduction  ot  bMl 
from  the  air,  and  to  vary  directly  with  fineness  of  subdivisicm  of  Uw 
water  particles. 


THE  AUTHOR  S  ADJUSTABLE  BBRAY  HEAD 

22  The  adjustable  spray  head  is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  8.  It 
consists  of  a  cast-iron  supporting  base  contuning  the  wster-eotiT 
opening  and  carrying  a  3i-in.  outside-diameter  bronie  tube  in  wfakk 
is  cut  a  spiral  opening  of  coarse  pitch.  This  opening  is  cut  irith  a 
tool  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  00  deg.  with  the  axis  of  the  tuben 
that  the  water  is  thrown  upward  at  this  angle.    The  spiral  tube  ■ 
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held  between  the  base  and  &  cap  which  fits  the  top  by  means  of  a 
central  bronze  stem  which  passes  down  through  a  close-clearance 
bushing  in  the  base.    This  stem  is  movable  and  is  operated  by  a 
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Fia.  13    Power  Required  to  Circdlatb  Water  in  Coolino  Ststeu  fbom 
Various  Initial  Teiiperatdrbb 
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bell  crank  having  an  extended  vertical  arm  giving  accurate  control 
of  the  position  of  the  stem.  The  result  of  the  motion  is  to  either 
increase  or  decrease  the  fineness  of  the  film  of  water  as  it  leaves  the 
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spray  head.  When  the  bead  is  in  operation  the  water  ii  d 
in  a  continuous  sheet  in  a  direction  which  is  inclined  upward,  dne 
to  the  angle  of  the  spiral  opening.  As  the  water  film  spreads  it 
becomes  thinner  on  account  of  its  increasing  diameter  until  a  point 
is  reached  where  the  surface  tension  is  overcome  and  the  sheet  (if 
water  breaks  into  either  a  uniformly  fine  spray,  a  mist,  or  a  large 
number  of  small  drops,  depending  upon  the  size  of  opening  to  whidt 
the  spray  head  has  been  adjusted.  This  principle  of  spraying  a 
liquid  as  the  result  of  the  spreading  of  a  fihn  of  water  until  it  breaks 
into  mist,  or  spray,  or  fine  drops,  is  particularly  appUcable  to  low- 
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Fia.  15    Varution  or  Coounq  Range,  T,  —  T^  with  CAraarr 

WHEN  Sphatuh)  oh  Soferpobcd  Incunxd  CmsKT 

Plates  and  on  the  Opxn  Pond 


pressure  work,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  preasum  used  id  the 
experiments  described  are  relatively  low,  being  in  general  from  5 
to  8  in.  of  mercury.  A  pressure  of  10  in.  gives  an  exoeediD|jty  fiw 
spray,  and  in  general  8  in.  at  the  spray  head  is  ample.  Of  eonne, 
the  higher  the  pressure,  the  more  extensive  is  the  coding^  and  thii 
is  true  with  all  forms  of  nozzle. 


CONCLUSION 


23    In  conclusion,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider  some  other  mrthnili 
of  cooling  water  and  to  compare  the  results  with  tboee  i 
from  spray  ponds.    The  simplest  method  is  to  diaehaiie  1 
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Fig.  16    Coolino  RufOB,    Ti  ~  T,,  as  Atfecttbd  by  Auoont  or  Water 
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Via,  18    Typical  Fohced-Draft  Coolinq  Toweb 
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through  a  single  pipe  line  to  a  pond  of  sufficient  area  so  that  the 
water  will  be  cooled  by  contact  with  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  Such  a  pond  must  be  very  large  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  and  in  order  to  reduce  the  area  required  it  is 
necessary  to  add  some  device  by  which  additional  contact  of  the 
water  with  the  atmosphere  is  obtained.    Probably  the  most  com- 

TABLE  2    RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  OOOUVQ  TOWERS 


No.  of 
t«st 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


r, 


Ti-T^ 


Humid- 
ity, per 
cent 


r,-r. 


Effi* 
oieney 


Draft 


bal.  per 
min. 


Gal.  per 

min.  per 

eq.  ft. 


C.  H.  Wbubler  Co.  Coouno  Towbbs 


83 

68 

15 

05 

05 

58 

25 

0.000 

Natural 

3000 

124 

88 

30 

82 

00 

72 

52 

0.093 

Natural 

400 

130 

90 

40 

82 

78 

70.5 

53.5 

0.748 

Natural 

850 

144 

80 

04 

89 

49 

75 

00 

0.928 

Forced 

480 

82 

73 

9 

75 

37 

59 

23 

0.391 

Forced 

6000 

108 

'' 

34 

80 

44 

70 

88 

0.895 

Forced 

1400 

2.00 
1.89 
1.42 
2.81 
4.00 
2.47 


JsNcKia  Spinninq  Co.  QpsN-TTra  Towbbs 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


85 

72 

13 

04  5 

05 

58 

27 

0482 

70 

52 

18 

25 

01 

22 

48 

0.375 

72 

00 

12 

57 

40 

40 

20 

0.402 

00^ 

48 

18 

37 

00 

32.5 

33.5 

0.538 

80 

08 

18 

74.3 

00? 

04.8 

21.2 

0.850 

(Wind  10  mi.  per  hr.) 


pletely  controlled  means  for  cooling  water  in  large  quantities  is 
found  in  the  forced-draft  cooling  tower,  which  is  particularly  eflfective 
because  of  the  regularity  with  which  an  air  current  is  brought  injo 
contact  with  water  spread  out  and  dropping  from  properly  arranged 
surfaces.  The  cost  of  installation  and  operation  of  a  forced-draft 
tower,  however,  is  very  much  greater  than  for  a  spray  pond.  The 
newly  developed  spray  head  provides  for  control  of  the  system  in 
a  manner  which,  while  somewhat  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of  a 
cooling  tower,  yields  results  which  compare  very  favorably  with  those 
from  the  tpwer.  Table  2  shows  results  obtained  from  tests  of  several 
cooling  towers,  some  having  forced  draft  and  some  natural  draft. 
Fig.  18  shows  a  typical  forced-draft  tower  and  Fig.  19  a  cooUng 
pond  equipped  with  adjustable  spray  heads  for  2500  kw.  capacity 
of  turbines. 

24  The  experimental  pond  shown  in  Fig.  1  was  built  in  1914 
for  the  dual  purpose  of  serving  the  University  power  plant  and  per- 
mitting investigation  of  the  problems  discussed  in  this  paper.    The 
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writer  has  had  much  assistance  from  others  and  is  pariictilarly  in- 
debted to  Mr.  W.  J.  Dana,  Instructor  in  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  to  Mr.  John  P.  Powell,  Superintendoit  of 
Gas  Engines,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  and  to  the 
C.  H.  Wheeler  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
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APPENDIX 

E  3    TESTS  OF  THOMAS  SPRAY  HEAD  WITH  CYLINDRICAL  SCREEN 

(RlADINaa  BTSBT  16  HXN.) 


bar 

umber 

w»tOT  on  mercury 

ooeroury  gace,  in 

ight  of  mvcury  gace, 

ving  condenser,  7*i, 

ering  condenser,  T}, 

■ 

ige.Ti— Tf,  dag.  fahr. 
Bture,  7*a,  deg.  fahr. . 

temp.,  deg.  fahr 

emp.,  T^t  de^.  fahr. . 

sity,  ft.  permin 

'  reading,  kw 

n.  mercury 


no 

111 

112 

9-11 

9-11 

9-11 

13 

13 

13 

M.2 

66.5 

66.5 

10.9 

12.0 

12.0 

6.03 

7.11 

7.11 

76 

75 

74 

66 

67 

67 

10 

8 

7 

67.5 

67.5 

69 

-2.0 

-0.5 

-2.0 

68 

68 

69 

61 

62 

62 

207 

291 

152 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

27.5 

27.5 

27.5 

15 

13 

12 

5 

5 

5 

0.667 

0.615 

0.583 

113 


9-11 
13 

66.7 
12.2 

7.30 

75 

67 

8 

68 

-1.0 
68 
61 
229 

4 

27 
14 

6 


50 
5 


114 


0.571 


9^11 
13 

66.6 
12: 1 

7.20 

76 


67 

8 
67 

0 

68 

61 

114 

4. 
28 
14 

6 


50 
6 


0.571 


116 

116 

117 

t^ll 

^-11 

9-11 

13 

13 

13 

66.6 

67.0 

66.8 

13.1 

13.6 

12.3 

7.20 

7.58 

7.39 

76 

77 

76 

67 

68 

68 

8 

9 

8 

68 

69 

69 

-1.0 

-1.0 

-1.0 

69 

70 

70 

61 

62 

61 

209 

334 

302 

4.50 

4.50 

4.50 

28.25 

27.76 

27.76 

14 

16 

16 

6 

6 

7 

0.571 

0.600 

0.533 

Avg. 


7.12 

76.4 

67.1 
8.3 

68.1 
-1.0 


225 
4.50 
37.78 
14 
0 

0.689 


Partly  cloudy 


TESTS  OF  THOMAS  SPRAY  HEAD  WITHOUT  CYLINDRICAL  SCREEN 

(RsADiNae  BYBBT  15  Mm.) 


ber. 


' (p.m.) 

umber 

water  on  mercury 

mercury  gage,  in 

light  of  mercury  gage, 

I  ving  condenser,   Tx, 

r 

tering  condenser,  7*2. 

r 

nge.Ti— Tj,  deg.  fahr. 
r.,  deg.  fahr 


118 


temp.,  deg.  fahr 

temp.,  Ty,,  deg.  fahr. 

■city,  ft.  per  min 

r  reading,  kw 

in.  mercury 


9-11 
13 

66  6 
12  1 

7.20 


67 

6 

72 

-5.0 
74 
64 
157 

4  50 
28.50 

9 

3 


119 


£?....:    0  667 


9-11 
13 

67.2 
i2.7 

7.76 

76 

70 

6 
73 

-3.0 
75 
64 
244 

4.90 
28.25 
12 

6 


120 


9-11 
13 

66.6 
12.1 

7.20 

77 

69 

8 

72 

-3.0 
76 
66 
138 
4.45 
28.25 
11 
3 


0.500      0.727 


121 


122 


9-11       9-11  I 
13        ;  13 


66.2 
11.7 

6.83 

77 

71 

6 

74 

-3.0 
75 
68 
144 
4.35 
28.25 
9 
3 


66.2 
11.4 

6.53 

78 

71 

7 
74 

-3.0 
75 
66 
238 

4.30 
28.25 
12 

5 


123 

124 

9-11 

9-11 

13 

13 

66.6 

66.3 

12.1 

11.5 

7.20 

6.63 

76 

73 

68 

69 

8 

4 

69 

74 

-1.0 

-5.0 

72 

74 

62 

66 

191 

177 

4.35 

4.10 

28.00 

28.00 

14 

7 

6 

3 

0.571 

0.571 

1 

125 


ft-11 
13 

66.3 
11.4 

6.53 

73 

68 

5 
74 

-6.0 
75 
66 
129 

4.10 
28.00 

7 

3 

0.714 


Avg. 


Partly  cloudy 


6.99 
76.4 

69.1 

6.3 

72.8 

-3.7 


177 

4.38 
28.19 
10.1 

3.9 

0  624 
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TABLE  i    TESTS  OP  THOMAS  SPRAY  HEAD  WITH  CONICAL  8CREBN 
(RiADiMW  MICH  inai  IS  Um.) 

14 

S.U2 

to 

"71 

!;:oo 

Ml 

144     '    141 
0-13       0-11 

u'.o  1  11  :o 

B.IS  ^    S.IO 

78      ao 

70          70 

I"  f " 
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DISCUSSION 

.UL  A.  Bancel  (written).  The  curves  of  cooling  efficiency  in 
tper  are  of  great  use  in  predetermining  the  size  of  pond  for  a 
duty.  It  is  questionable,  however,  if  the  expression  connecting 
Qcy  and  temperatures,  namely,  E  =  {Ti  —  T^/{fi  —  TJ)^  is 
able  outside  of  certain  narrow  limits  of  wet-bulb  temperatures 
Some  readings  taken  recently  on  a  Thomas  nozzle  in  cold 
er  were  as  follows: 

Mnperature  of  hot  water,  dog.  fahr 116  91 

* 

jmperature  of  cold  water,  deg.  fahr 85                  68 

^mperature  of  air,  deg.  fahr 31                  26 

essure  at  nozzle,  inches  of  mercury 8                  10 

ficiency,  per  cent ., 36                 36 

laracter  of  spray Fine  Fine 

calculating  the  efficiency  the  wet-bulb  temperature  was  as- 
I  equal  to  the  dry-bulb,  and  therefore  the  figures  for  efficiency 
Ightly  high.  For  the  same  conditions  the  chart  of  Fig.  9  in- 
«  efficiencies  from  55  to  65  per  cent.     In  other  words,  if  this 

were  used  to  predict  cooling  for  winter  conditions,  temper- 
8  of  sprayed  water  would  be  indicated  much  lower  than  those 
lly  obtainable. 

lis  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  cooling  by 
ration  goes  on  less  readily  in  cold  weather  than  in  warm. 

suppose  the  air  rising  through  the  spray  is  heated  25  deg.  fahr. 

the  volume  of  air  required  to  take  up  1  lb.  of  moisture  or 
»rb''  about  1000  B.t.u.  will  be  as  follows: 

luired,  cu.  ft 2500     1800     1300     1000    750     600     500 

alb  temp.,  deg.  fahr 30        40        50        60      70      80      90 

,nn  weather  only  one-third  to  one-fifth  as  much  air  is  needed  to 
ap  the  same  heat. 

lis  decrease  in  relative  efficiency  of  cooling  was  noted  some 
ago  in  the  analysis  of  cooling-tower  performances.  For  this 
►se  a  coefficient  of  heiit  dissipation  was  used,  equal  to  the  heat 
per  hour  per  degree  difference  of  temperature  between  mean 
temperature  and  wot-})ulb  temperature  per  square  foot  of  air- 
area.     For  two   types   of   towers   the   following  values  were 
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Wet-bulb 

temperature, 

deg.  fahr. 

Coefficient  oT  Heat  Diaripatioa 

Forced-draft 
tower 

■ 

tonr 

50 
60 
70 
80 

1        _ 

500 
700 
1000 
1250 
1500 
1800 

MO 
440 

In  applying  empirical  formulse  for  spray  cooling  the  influenoe  of 
the  season  of  the  year  should  not  be  overlooked.  The  same  cutiQii 
applies  when  making  acceptance  tests  of  cooling  ponds  or  tonen^ 

A  Member  called  attention  to  Par.  14,  where  a  water  losB  of  IL31 
per  cent  per  hour  was  mentioned;  this  apparently  referring  to  FigiUi 
in  which  the  cooling  range  was  from  178  deg.  down  to  125  dq( 
Theoretically,  the  loss  by  evaporation  for  10  deg.  cooling  woidd  bo 
1  per  cent,  and  he  thought  it  should  be  explained  how,  in  the  eaie  of 
Par.  14,  the  loss  was  but  0.31  per  cent  with  a  cooling  range  of  fiS 
deg. 

B.  R.  T.  Collins  (written).  Referring  to  Fig.  12,  which  gm 
efficiencies  with  water  falling  on  the  bare  cement  bottom  cS  pond  n 
compared  with  those  when  the  pond  contains  its  normal  amomt  of 
water,  I  note  that  the  author's  curves  show  10  to  15  per  cent  U^v 
efficiency  with  a  full  pond,  thus  controverting  his  statement  in  npid 
to  the  advisability  of  constructing  a  pond  with  practically  no  witar 
in  it.  I  believe  the  result  shown  by  the  curves  indicates  that  a  btic 
pond  absorbs  heat  from  the  surroundings  more  readily  and  oondoBli 
this  heat  to  the  water  sprayed  upon  it,  thus  raising  the  taqMnm 
of  the  w.'iler  and  reducing  the  efficiency.  Hence  a  certain  dopthof 
water  should  Ixi  carried  in  the  pond  to  prevent  this,  2  or  3  ft.  boini 
the  best  depth  when  ever3'thing  is  taken  into  consideration. 

In  Par.  14  the  author  states  that  the  loss  from  cooling  poodlviA 
non-adjustable  nozzles,  in  windy  weather,  is  as  high  as  10  or  15|Mr 
rent.  The  experience  of  our  company  is  summed  up  by  a  tjyilBd 
case  of  a  test  made  on  a  pond  with  non-adjustable  noideB  at  Hdk^ 
inson,  West  Virginia.  An  accurate  record  of  all  makemp  wataril* 
livered  to  the  pond  during  the  month  of  August  was  kept,  and  tlk 
showed  a  total  loss  due  to  evaporation,  drift  and  leakage,  of  IJI 
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•er  cent  of  the  water  sprayed.  The  capacity  of  this  pond  was  3000 
al.  per  min. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  in  using  adjustable  nozzles  such  as  the 
uthor  describes  when  installed  over  a  natural  pond.  The  water  in 
hese  ponds  generally  contains  a  certain  amount  of  vegetable  growth. 
?his  tends  to  clog  the  spiral  slot,  resulting  in  reducing  the  capacity 
if  the  nozzle  appreciably,  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  drops  to  a 
'ery  considerable  extent.  This  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  short  period 
»f  time,  about  10  to  15  min.  after  starting  with  a  clean  nozzle.  This 
►f  course  is  an  inherent  difficulty  with  all  nozzles  of  this  type.  It  is 
air  to  assume  that  an  artificial  pond  or  basin  would  become  foul  in 
he  course  of  time  and  cause  the  same  difficulty. 

The  results  reported  in  the  paper  bear  out  our  experience  in  that  the 
dghest  efficiency  of  a  spray-cooling  system  is  obtained  in  hot,  humid 
weather,  and  the  lowest  efficiency  in  cool,  dry  weather.  This  is  an 
advantage  which  a  spray  system  has  over  cooling  towers,  as  our  ex- 
yenence  has  shown  that  hot,  humid  weather  reduces  the  efficiency 
)f  towers  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  due 
x)  the  fact  that  the  air  is  in  contact  with  the  water  a  much. shorter 
ength  of  time  with  a  spray  system  than  it  is  with  a  cooling  tower  of 
standard  manufacture. 

Edwin  Burhorn  (written).  The  title  of  the  paper  is  somewhat 
nisleading  as  it  is  entir^y  too  broad,  the  subject-matter  being  de- 
iToted  to  cooling  water  by  means  of  spray  nozzles,  particularly  to  a 
'orm  of  spray  nozzle  devised  by  the  author. 

Spray  nozzles  are  used  for  cooling  water  for  power-plant  purposes 
but  can  also  be  used  for  cooling  water  for  any  purpose.  Further- 
more, there  are  many  other  methods'  of  cooling  water  than  those 
mentioned  by  the  author  and  these  different  methods  should  have 
been  covered  by  the  author  in  order  to  fully  justify  the  selection  of 
the  broad  title  of  the  paper. 

The  paper  is  interesting  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  not  conclusive 
and  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  is  in  line,  however,  with  most  of 
the  papers  that  have  been  submitted  from  time  to  time  covering 
various  methods  of  cooling  water,  these  limiting  themselves  to  a 
particular  apparatus.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  some 
general  formula  that  could  be  used  in  connection  with  cooling  towers, 
but  on  account  of  the  many  variables  in  connection  with  such  work, 
the  subject  was  given  up.  The  process  of  cooling  water  is  of  such 
consequence  and  so  vi tally  affects  the  efficiency  of  many  op)erations 
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that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some  reliable  investigation  be  made  re- 
garding the  relative  values  of  the  different  methods  available. 

Among  these  methods  are  the  plain  cooling  pond,  spray  nonki 
alone  or  in  connection  with  cooling  ponds,  cooling  towere  qientod 
by  means  of  air  forced  in  by  fans,  or  cooling  towers  in  which  the  air  is 
exhausted,  cooUng  towers  operating  imder  the  action  of  nitnnl 
draft  created  by  a  stack,  and  cooling  towers  of  the  so-caUed  "atmos- 
pheric" type,  which  operate  through  the  action  of  natural  air  eiff- 
rents. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  cooling  systems  are  dependent 
on  atmospheric  conditions  and  vary  with  varying  aUnosphoic  con- 
ditions, and  the  maximum  point  of  cooling  is  that  of  the  temperature 
of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer  and  not  the  temperature  cS  the  dev- 
point.  If  the  cooling  system  were  so  designed,  with  proper  eooGng 
surface,  etc.,  it  could  reach  the  temperature  of  the  wet  bulb  undff  all 
atmospheric  conditions.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  however,  it 
is  not  advisable  to  so  design  such  apparatus,  as  the  great  coat  wooU 
not  be  justified  by  the  additional  reduction  in  temperature. 

A  comparison  of  the  various  cooling  systems  ishould  include  not 
only  the  cooling  apparatus  itself  but  also  the  auxiliary  appaiatOB 
such  as  pumps  for  pumping  the  water  and  fans,  if  any,  for  cnalini 
an  artificial  circulation  of  air.  In  other  words,  the  coat  of  opentr 
ing  various  systems  per  annum  should  be  investigated  so  that  rdiabk 
data  could  be  obtained.  The  interest  on  the  investment  and  da- 
preciation  should  also  be  taken  into  consideration  and  an  inva^ 
gatiou  of  this  character  would  undoubtedly  be  of  exceeding  paat 
value.    It  would  involve,  however,  considerable  labor  and  eipanie. 

Referring  to  the  paper,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  curves  in  Rp^  7 
and  8,  showing  the  variation  of  efficiency  of  the  adjustable  apnj 
liead,  were  obtained  by  adjusting  the  spray  head  to  suit  the  iwathf 
conditions  existing  at  the  lime.  It  would  be  interesting  to  faMW 
how  such  adjustment  is  made  and  on  what  basis,  as  the  iwathf 
conditions  change  from  day  to  day  and  vaiy  abruptly  evan.iB  a 
single  day.  It  seems  somewhat  impractical  to  adjust  theaa 
to  suit  all  weather  conditions.  In  a  large  installation,  also^  it 
seem  inii)ossible  to  make  this  adjustment  without  shutting  down  tk 
water  sui)ply  or  constructing  a  series  of  tunneb  underneath  the  ad- 
lecting  basin  to  give  accessibility  to  the  adjusting  rods.  It  is  aha 
somewhat  difiicult  to  tell  whether  the  nozzle  is  adjusted  for  thsiaoit 
efficient  conditions  without  carrying  on  a  continuous  series  of  twti 
unless  the  o])joct  wore  to  attain  a  temperature  of  the  wet4iiilb  thw^ 
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mometer,  and  of  course  in  that  case  the  nozzle  would  be  adju^d 
until  that  temperature  was  obtained.  The  results  of  tests,  however, 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  is,  under  most 
conditions,  over  10  deg.  above  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  10  are  intended  to  show  the  wide  variation  of 
eflBciency  when  proper  adjustment  of  spray  head  is  neglected.  It  is 
therefore  of  considerable  interest  to  know  how  the  spray  heads  can  be 
kept  properly  adjusted  to  suit  the  ever-changing  atmospheric  con- 
ditions. The  black  circles  refer  to  non-adjustable  nozzles  and  the 
other  circles  to  adjustable  nozzles  operating  "without  any  attempt 
to  obtain  high  efficiency."  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  choice 
between  the  two  types  of  nozzles  and  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  have  seen  the  results  for  a  period  of  one  year  where  the  adjust- 
able nozzles  had  been  operated  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  high  effi- 
ciency. 

In  reference  to  Fig.  12,  in  which  the  efficiency  is  lower  with  a  bare 
pond  than  with  A  full  pond,  Professor  Thomas  seems  to  be  surprised 
at  the  results.  This  should  not  be  at  all  surprising,  as  it  is  what 
would  naturally  be  expected.  The  full  pond  oflfers  considerable 
evaporating  surface  in  addition  to  the  surface  exposed  by  the  spray, 
and,  furthermore,  the  evaporating  surface  is  near  the  ground  level 
where  it  can  take  advantage  of  prevailing  air  currents.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  bare  pond  most  likely  did  not  offer  the  same  amoimt 
of  cooling  surface  as  the  full  pond,  and,  furthermore,  what  cooling 
surface  there  was,  was  quite  some  distance  below  the  ground  level. 
This  would  therefore  make  it  less  accessible  to  air  currents  and 
naturally  there  would  be  less  evaporation  with  the  bare  pond.  The 
same  reasoning  may  explain  why  the  sprajdng  on  superposed  in- 
cUned  cement  plates  showed  a  faUing  oflf  of  efficiency  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  cement  plates  may  have  offered  obstruction  to  the  pre- 
vaiUng  wind  currents  and  also  reduced  the  cooling  surface  by  collect- 
ing the  Spray  into  larger  drops.  No  details  showing  the  inclined 
cement  plates  were  given  and  therefore  a  definite  conclusion  on  this 
point  cannot  be  reached. 

The  effect  of  wind  velocity  on  cooling  range  is  indicated  in  Fig. 
14,  but  not  very  much  is  said  on  this  subject.  This,  however,  is  a 
very  important  matter  in  obtaining  satisfactory  results.  As  the 
cooling  of  the  water  is  done  partly  by  convection  and  partly  by 
evaporation,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  this  process  may 
continue  that  the  air  be  in  motion.     Where  the  humidity  is  100  per 
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cent,  all  cooling  ia  practically  by  convection,  and  the  amount  o( 
cooling  is  limited  entirely  by  the  amount  of  air  that  passes  over  the 
water  to  be  cooled.  It  can  be  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  under 
certain  conditions  a  highei:  wind  velocity  will  give  very  much  better 
results.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  air  is  absolutely  guieeoent, 
there  being  at  all  times  some  wind  movement;  but  even  where  there 
is  no  wind  movement,  the  action  of  the  heated  water  on  the  air 
would  tend  to  create  upward  air  currents  and  thus  facilitate  the 
action  of  the  cooling.  Were  this  not  so,  there  would  be  absolutd^ 
no  cooling  possible  unless  there  were  wind  movement.  The  effidency 
of  the  cooling  apparatus  is  based  not  alone  on  the  range  of  codinK 
but  also  on  the  loss  of  water  from  all  causes.  Professor  ThoiniB 
reports  on  the  loss  "due  to  evaporation."  There  is,  however,  an 
additional  loss  due  to  windage  and  this  must  be  carefully  known,  as 
the  total  loss  is  what  must  be  made  up,  and,  if  purchased,  will  rep- 
resent an  it<^in  of  expense  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  loss  from  windage  will  depend  on  the  velocity  of  the  wind'and 
also  the  size  of  the  pond,  and  the  size  of  the  pond  should  be  depend- 
ent on  the  maximum  pressure  of  discharge  at  the  nozzle. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  pond  has  an  area  of  962  sq.  ft.  and  the  amount 
of  water  handled  varied  from  20  gal.  to  300  gal.  per  min.,  as  imEcated 
in  Fig.  8.  In  the  first  case  the  area  was  about  48  sq.  ft.  per  gaL  pv 
min.,  whereas  in  the  second  case  the  area  was  about  3.2  sq.  ft  pv 
gal.  The  loss  of  water  due  to  windage  would  of  course  vary  cooad- 
erably,  particularly  with  the  average  wind,  but  apparently  no  data 
are  given  on  this  important  subject. 

The  loss  due  to  evaporation  would  depend  on  atmospheric  eon- 
ditions,  and  where  all  the  cooling  is  done  by  evaporation  the  Io0 
would  be  about  1  i>er  cent  every  10  (leg.  the  water  is  coded.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Professor  Thoniiis  states  the  loss  from  soft- 
adjustable  nozzles  in  windy  weather  is  as  high  as  10  to  15  per  eeBt» 
but  he  does  not  show  how  with  an  adjustable  nozsle  the  loss  can  he 
reduced  by  merely  adjusting  the  nozzle.  The  windage  leas  mi^t 
be  greater  with  an  adjusting  nozzle  owing  to  the  fine  spray ^whenaa 
the  loss  due  to  evaporation  should  l>o  the  same  regardleaa  of  the 
nozzle,  provided  the  cooling  results  are  the  same. 

There  seems  to  be  some  mistake  in  regard  to  the  loss  dun  to 
evaporation  at  the  pontl  at  Sparrows  Point,  Md.,  given  by  Fkof« 
Thomas  as  0.31  per  cent.  At  this  pond,  apparently,  the  watsr 
reduced  in  temperature  from  178  deg.  fahr.,  to  125  deg.  fahr.,  ors 
reduction  of  53  deg.     Unless  the  test  was  made  in  winter 
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there  was  no  evaporation,  or  very  little,  then,  undoubtedly,  the  loss 
should  have  been  much  higher;  and  particularly  in  the  summer 
when  the  air  temperature  is  high,  the  greater  part  of  the  cooling 
will  be  done  by  evaporation,  and  in  this  case,  if  all  the  cooling  were 
done  by  evaporation,  the  loss  would  have  been,  theoretically,  5.3  per 
cent. 

Professor  Thomas  also  endeavors  to  prove  the  advantage  of  the 
adjustable  spray  nozzle  over  the  ordinary  type  of  spray  nozzle  and 
states  that  the  adjustable  nozzle  permits  "regulation  of  the  spray  to 
suit  weather  conditiohs  and  to  minimize  loss  of  water  and  incon- 
venience to  the  nearby  buildings  due  to  driftage  in  windy  weather." 
This  is  an  admission  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  spray  nozzle  in  general 
and  a  claim  for  an  improvement  due  to  the  adjustable  type  of  nozzle, 
but  no  proof  is  offered  to  justify  the  conclusion. 

The  curves  in  Fig.  8  show  a  variation  of  efficiency  of  the  adjust- 
able spray  head  with  variation  of  capacity,  but  a  close  examination 
of  the  three  curves  shows  them  to  be  very  nearly  identical,  the  varia- 
tion being  only  slight  and  hardly  any  advantage  on  this  accoimt. 

Professor  Thomas  also  states  that  "it  has  been  somewhat  sur- 
prising to  find  that  very  good  cooling  effect  frequently  obtains  in 
very  humid  and  even  in  rainy  weather."  He  does  not  refer  to  any 
particular  tests  that  have  caused  the  surprise,  but  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  possible  to  cool  water  to  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  nothing  would  be  surprising  unless  the  temperature 
were  reduced  below  that  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer. 

The  results  of  cooling  with  spray  nozzles  were  also  compared  with 
a  few  selected  tests  of  one  type  of  cooling  tower,  but  as  this  cooling 
tower  was  not  necessarily  the  most  efficient  obtainable,  the  compari- 
son is  not  a  fair  one.  The  details  of  construction  of  the  cooling 
towers  were  not  given  and  the  amount  of  water  circulated  in  the 
cooling  tower  at  the  time  the  tests  were  made  may  not  have  been 
the  full  capacity  of  the  tower.  The  data  given  were  not  siifficient 
to  make  these  tests  of  any  value  for  comparison.  If,  however,  the 
cooling  towers  were  all  operated  under  their  figured  capacity,  they 
show  a  variation  in  efficiency  that  seems  to  indicate  improper  design 
in  some  cases. 

In  Table  2,  test  No.  4  shows  an  efficiency  of  0.928,  whereas  test 
No.  5  shows  an  efficiency  of  0.391.  If  Professor  Thomas  would  com- 
pare the  results  of  his  spray  nozzles  with  the  results  that  have  been 
obtained  with  atmospheric-type  cooling  towers,  in  which  the  water 
has  been  reduced  to  within  1  to  5  deg.  of  the  temperature  of  the 
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wet-bulb  thermometer,  varying  with  the  atmospheric  condituwa,  it 
would  then  find  that  his  results  do  not  compare  very  favonblj  witb 
those  of  that  type  of  cooling  tower. 

'  Attention  is  also  called  to  Table  8,  showing  tests  of  noula  with 
spiral  cores,  and  it  is  noted  that  on  the  test  of  ooiiles  consiating  ft 
two  1-in.  sprays  high  efficiencies  are  shown, -namely,  0.798  in  one 
case  and  0.883  in  the  other.    Table  7,  of  tests  of  the  Thomas  apaj 
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head  wiih  and  without  screen,  does  not  show  aoy  test  wbsn  tbi 
efficiency  equals  these,  the  highest  shown  being  0.7S,  in  test  No.  Iflli 
using  the  Thomas  hojui  with  wire  screen. 

The  spray-nozzle  system  undoubtedly  has  a  field  of  usafuhaB 
but  it  is  not  ailaptod  for  cooling  water  where  hig^  eflSdenqy  is  ma^ 
sary  or  advantageous,  such  a.^  in  refrigerating  and  ice-nukiiiK  i^ 
paratus  and  steam  turbines.  In  these  plants  the  lower  the  tfltnpr*- 
turc  of  the  water  used  for  cooling,  the  higher  the  efficiency  of  tts 
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apparatus,  and  cooling  towers  of  the  atmospheric  type  are  able  to 
cool  the  water  to  within  5  deg.  of  the  temperature  of  the  wet-bulb 
thermometer,  whereas  with  the  spray  nozzles  it  is  shown  to  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  reach  closer  than  10  to  15  deg.  of  the  wet-bulb 
temperature.  In  certain  uses  where  high  eificiency  is  not  necessary, 
or  for  temporary  service  only,  the  spray  nozzle  is  well  adapted. 

In  order  to  show  the  high  ejficiencies  actually  obtained  in  prac- 
tice with  towers  of  the  atmospheric  type,  the  chart  shown  in  Fig.  20 
is  submitted.  This  chart  shows  by  curves  the  daily  temperatures 
during  the  month  of  July,  the  readings  being  taken  each  day  of  the 
month  at  6  a.m.,  noon,  6  p.m.  and  midnight.  These  tests  were  taken 
from  a  tower  in  regular  operation  at  Dallas,  Texas. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  generally  close  shape  of  the  curves  of 
the  temperature  (To)  of  the  water  leaving  the  tower  and  the  tem- 
perature (to)  of  the  wet-bulb  thermometer,  and  particularly  it  should 
be  noted  that  in  several  cases  the  temperatures  were  identical  and 
the  maximum  variation  about  5  deg.  The  wind  velocity,  of  course, 
varied,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  very  little  advantage  could 
have  been  obtained  in  any  of  these  tests  had  the  wind  velocity  been 
higher  than  it  really  was. 

This  fact  proves  merely  that  the  tower  was  properly  designed 
and  of  sufficient  surface  in  order  to  cool  the  water  within  5  deg.  of 
the  wet-bulb  therriiometer .  under  practically  the  worst  possible 
atmospheric  conditions.  Furthermore,  under 'the  best  atmospheric 
conditions  the  water  was  reduced  to  the  temperature  of  the  wet- 
bulb  thermometer. 

A.  G.  Christie,  who  presented  the  paper  in  the  absence  of  the 
author,  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Collins  that  they  had  found  the  bare 
pond  not  so  efficient  as  the  pond  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  a  full  pond  was  not  desirable  in  the 
North.  There  was  a  mean  in  the  depth  of  pond  which  gave  general 
efficiency  —  in  their  own  particular  pond  about  18  to  20  in.  instead 
of  3  ft. 

The  Author.  The  writer  is  much  interested  in  the  various  dis- 
cussions which  have  been  contributed  to  this  paper  and  which  form  a 
valuable  addition  to  it. 

Regarding  the  expression  for  efficiency  used  on  the  paper,  namely, 
g  =  (Ti  -  Tt)/{Ti  -  T^,),  where  T^  is  the  temperature  of  the  wet 
bulb,  this  does  not  give  a  really  satisfactory  means  of  measuring 
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efficiency.  As  shown  by  the  results  in  the  paper,  and  by  some  <rf  tlie 
conditions  described,  the  cooling  is  only  partially  due  to  erapondoD 
and  is  largely  due  to  conduction  resulting  from  direct  contact  with 
the  air. 

Mr.  Bancel  has  pointed  out  that  the  expression  for  efficMDCy 
gives  values  which  are  lower  than  those  actually  obtained  in  winter 
time.  The  writer  hopes  to  find  opportunity  to  work  out  an  ez|HeB- 
sion  which  will  take  account  of  the  cooling  by  conduction  as  wdl  ai 
by  evaporation. 

It  is  noticed  that  Par.  13  has  not  been  entirely  clear  to  acme  of 
the  speakers.  The  spraying  on  the  bare  cement  bottom  of  the  pond 
gave  less  cooling  than  was  obtained  by  spraying  into  a  pond  con- 
taining water,  as  shown  on  Fig.  12.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  re- 
marks of  one  or  two  speakers. 

The  remarks  of  ''A  Member^'  regarding  percentage  of  evapcHir 
tion  were  apparently  made  upon  the  assumption  that  all  of  the  cool- 
ing effect  was  due  to  evaporation,  while,  as  above  noted,  the  writer 
has  found  this  is  not  the  Ciise.  Very  good  cooling  frequently  takes 
place  during  very  humid  weather,  particularly  if  the  air  is  in  motioD 
near  the  pond. 

With  regard  to  the  adjustable  feature  referred  to  by  Mr.  CoUins: 
The  spray  head  described  in  the  paper  is  quite  easily  kept  free  from 
even  stringy  vegetable  growth,  but  in  order  to  do  this  the  operating 
gear  should  be  worked  at  least  once  a  day  in  cases  where  any  coin 
siderablc  quantity  of  vegetable  gro\vth  is  carried  by  the  water. 
Mr.  Collins  brings  out  in  an  interesting  way  the  fact  mentioned 
above  con(*orning  the  high  eooling  effect  often  obtained  during  hot, 
humid  weather.  This  further  shows  the  necessity  for  a  more  eom- 
plete  expression  for  efficiency  than  that  which  the  writer  has  used. 

Attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  results  given  in 
the  paper  for  the  author's  adjustal)Ie  spray  head  have  been  obtained 
with  low  pressures  at  the  spray  head,  these  being  in  the  neigjhboi^ 
hood  of  0  or  7  in.  of  mercury.  An  important  consideration  in  thiB 
spray  head  is  that  the  wat<^r  is  finely  divided  and  well  spread  out 
into  the  atmosphere  with  very  low  pressures. 

The  most  important  element  in  cooling  water  under  given  con- 
ditions seems  to  be  pressure  at  the  spray  head,  or,  in  other  wonk, 
fineness  of  subdivision  of  the  water.  There  are  at  least  seven  vari- 
ables to  be  taken  into  consideration  and  which  should  appear  in  a 
complete  ex j)res.sion  for  efficiency,  but  the  cooling  effect  appears  tovarj 
more  consistently  witii  pi-essure  than  with  any  other  one  thing.    TUi 
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is  shown  by  curves  in  Figs.  7  and  11.  The  t5rpe  of  nozzle,  however, 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  cooling  effect  obtained  at  the  lower 
pressures.  Some  nozzles  with  a  single  vertical  outlet  have  a  tend- 
ency to  "bunch"  the  water  directly  Ubove  the  nozzle,  particularly 
at  low  pressures,  and  this  prevents  intimate  contact  with  the  air. 
The  author  has  aimed,  in  the  design  of  his  spray  head,  to  spread  the 
water  out  in  thin  layers  of  extensive  area,  and  this  is  accomplished 
at  low  pressures  as  well  as  at  high.  At  high  pressures,  say,  above  12 
or  15  in.  of  mercury,  good  efficiencies  are  obtained  by  any  well- 
designed  nozzles,  but  at  the  lower  pressures  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case. 

One  of  the  speakers  asks  how  the  adjustable  nozzle  helps  toward 
economizing  loss  due  to  windage.  The  answer  is  that  during  windy 
weather  a  good  cooling  effect  can  be  obtained  with  less  fine  sub- 
division of  the  water  than  is  required  in  still  air.  Consequently 
the  adjustable  nozzle  can  be  opened  up  during  windy  weather  so  as 
to  produce  a  coarser  spray  which  blows  away  less  readily.  This 
results  in  satisfactory  cooling  effect,  due  to  better  contact  .with  the 
air  than  is  possible  when  the  wind  is  not  blowing.  The  practical 
advantages  of  this  have  been  demonstrated  quite  conclusively  dur- 
ing the  writer's  experience  with  the  adjustable  spray  head. 
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No.  1609 

THE   STEAM   MOTOR   IN   THE  AUTO- 
MOTIVE FIELD 

By  E.  T.  Adams,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  demand  for  aiUomative  power  has  outdistanced 
the  abUity  of  the  gasoline  engine  to  meet  this  demand,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  con^ 
dilion  that  the  supply  of  fuel  is  not  rum  equal  to  the  requirements. 

The  steam  unit  has  many  advantages  for  automotive  service.  Its  high  torque 
at  low  speed,  its  overload  capacity,  Us  smooth,  flexible  speed  and  power  control  have 
remained  the  standards  of  excellence,  reath/ed  for  but  never  attained  by  any  gasoline 
motor. 

The  design  of  the  steam  unit  is  simple  and  many  features  of  construction  have 
been  introduced  which  tend  lovoard  long  life  and  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

Numbers  of  new  steam  trucks,  tractors  and  pleasure  cars  are  in  service,  or  in 
process  of  manufacture  or  design.  This  effect  and  this  demand  wiU  have  a  profound 
influence  on  the  automotive  industry. 

TN  the  general  power  field  this  is  the  era  of  steam.    In  the  field 
of  automotive  power,  even  more  absolutely,  this  is  the  era  of 
gasoline. 

2  The  supremacy  of  steam  for  general  power  purposes  has 
been  attained  only  after  years  of  competitive  development.  The 
gasoline  motor  has  developed  without  serious  competition  and  in  a 
very  short  time.  We  therefore  lack  the  assurance  that  its  present 
preeminence  in  all  departments  of  the  automotive  field  may  not  be 
based  on  causes  other  than  superior  fitness  for  the  service,  such,  for 
example,  as  a  condition  of  the  oil  industry,  now  outworn,  or  upon 
the  initial  unreadiness  of  other  types  of  motor. 

3  At  the  present  time  the  question  as  to  the  relative  fitness  of 
the  gasoline  as  compared  with  the  steam  motor  for  automotive 
service  is  receiving  most  serious  attention.  New  developments  and 
new  inventions  in  steam  motors  have  revolutionized  the  status  of 
steam  at  the  very  time  when  the  oil  industry  has  reached  a  position 
absolutely  the  reverse  of  that  which  led  to,  and  fostered  the  growth 
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of,  the  gasoline  engine.  Two  interrelated  economic  devdopments 
are  especially  noteworthy.  First  is  the  tremendous  increase  in  the 
demand  for  automotive  power.  The  use  of  the  automobile  has 
become  universal,  the  use  of  the  truck  is  at  the  beginning  of  an  at 
of  expansion  which  may  prove  equally  great,  and  the  farm  tractor 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  demand  greater  than  all  the  others.  The 
farm  is  the  greatest  single  user  of  power:  few  people  realiie  how 
huge  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  must  annually  be  cut  into 
slices,  turned  upside  down  and  pulverized  to  form  a  seed  bed,  and 
the  expenditure  of  power  which  this  involves.  The  excellence  of 
the  gasoline  motor  has  led  to  its  adoption  for  this  and  for  other 
service  for  which  it  is  economically  unfitted,  and  we  are  fast  working 
toward  a  condition  where  gasoline  alone  is  not  produced  in  suflScient 
quantity  to  meet  the  demand. 

4  Second  is  the  fuel  situation.  When  the  automobile  industiy 
was  young  the  oil  industry  was  dependent  on  the  use  of  oU  for  lighti 
and  gasoline  was  a  by-product  —  cheap,  abundant  and  of  excdknt 
quality.  Today  the  oil  industry  is  based  on  oil  for  power,  and 
gasoline  is  its  foremost  product.  The  supply,  even  with  lowered 
quality  and  new  processes  of  manufacture,  is  not  equal  to  the  de- 
mand, and  the  price  is  too  high  for  many  commercial  uses.  Then 
will  be  some  gain  due  to  the  perfection  of  vaporizing  types  of  ca^ 
buretor  which  will  permit  further  lowering  of  the  quality  of  ga«h 
line,  and  some  gain  due  to  increased  attention  to  economy,  but  the 
growth  of  the  use  of  power  in  this  field  will  be  greatly  hampered 
unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  available  far  greater 
than  can  be  expected  from  this  source  alone.  This  means  the  vm 
of  oils  other  than  gasoline,  and  of  methods  other  than  carburetiQii 
and  burning  in  an  intcnial-coml)ustion  engine. 

5  The  steam-driven  motor  is  the  type  which  most  readily  meeAs 
this  condition,  and  its  use  will  receive  a  further  impetus  because  titt 
demand  for  gasoline  is  a  seasonal  demand  and  a  steam  unit  OBDR 
unpurified  kerosene  or  similar  light  distillates  will  use  these  bf' 
product.s  of  gasoline  manufacture  during  the  season  in  which  thej 
are  produced.  These  by-products  are  produced  in  great  qquA 
ties,  are  relatively  cheap,  and  furnish  an  ideal  fuel  for  the  smaD- 
power  steam  boiler. 

6  The  steam  unit  has  many  advantages  for  automotive  serriee. 
Its  high  torque  at  low  speed,  its  overload  capacity,  its  smooih, 
flexible  spx>ed  and  power  control  have  remained  the  standaidi  of 
excellence,  reached  for  but  never  attained  by  any  gaaoline  motor.* 
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The  connection  from  motor  to  axle  is  simple  and  direct,  with- 
out clutch,  reverse  or  change  gears.  Steam  is  available  at  full 
boiler  pressure  and  for  practically  full  stroke  to  give  torque  to 
lift  a  loaded  rear  axle  slowly  and  gently  from  a  rut.  Ahead  and 
reverse  follow  the  movement  of  a  single  lever,  and  acceleration 
and  hill-climbing  capacity  hitherto  imknown  are  at  the  operator's 
conunand. 

7  High  steam  pres§ures  and  temperatures  have  been  the  rule, 
but  a  Ught,  compact  motor  construction  and  high  economy  are 
attainable  with  steam  pressures  between  400  and  500  lb.  gage,  and 
thereby  we  avoid  the  tendency  to  carbonize  the  lubricating  oil 
which  is  found  at  higher  temperatures.  There  has  been  much 
interesting  speculation  on  the  economies  due  to  the  use  of  higher 
steam  pressures  and  the  best  division  of  a  given  total  heat  between 
superheat  and  the  temperature  due  to  evaporation.  But  in  the  small 
units  here  considered,  psactical  considerations,  such  as  have  been 
outlined,  will  doubtless  govern  design. 

8  The  chief  force  which  is  bringing  about  the  increased  use  of 
the  steam  motor  is  its  superior  fitness  for  automotive  service,  espe- 
cially in  the  commercial  field.  First,  in  truck  service  the  upkeep  of 
the  gasoUne  truck,  even  with  expert  service,  is  now  beyond  reason 
and  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the.  business.  Overloading  and  incom- 
petent handling  are  blamed  for  this  condition,  but,  practically, 
overloading  is  not  preventable,  and  starting  from  a  bad  position 
is  an  unavoidable  hazard.  Racing  the  motor,  coupled  with  the 
sudden  application  of  the  clutch,  is  the  only  answer  to  these  condi- 
tions which  the  gasoline  motor  affords.  The  result  is  destructive 
to  both  power  plant  and  transmission.  The  steam  motor  meets 
this  situation  by  using  steam  for  practically  the  full  stroke  of  the 
piston  and  at  any  pressure  which  the  tractive  power  of  the  wheel 
will  permit.  The  available  mean  effective  pressure  on  the  steam 
piston  under  these  conditions  is  fully  five  times  the  maximum  avail- 
able with  a  gasoline  motor,  and  the  motor  speed  for  the  same  torque 
may  be  correspondingly  low.  With  the  steam  unit  the  load  is 
picked  up  gently,  exactly  as  a  locomotive  starts  a  train.  This 
tends  toward  low  cost  of  upkeep. 

9  Another  point  in  favor  of  the  steam  unit  is  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity of  the  transmission  —  one  pair  of  bevels  or  spurs,  or  direct 
drive  on  the  worm  shaft,  is  all  that  is  required  for  light  and  moderate 
power  work,  with  one  additional  reduction  for  heavy  work  and 
tractor  service.     There  is  no  clutch,  no  reverse  gear,  only  a  simple 
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direct  drive  from  motor  to  axle.    This  again  tends  toward  km 
upkeep  and  long  life. 

10  In  early  construction  the  motor  naturally  followed  locomo- 
tive or  marine  lines.  Modern  steam  motors  are  preferably  of  the 
multiple-cylinder  type,  designed  for  quantity  production,  using  the 
tool  equipment  and  shop  methods  of  the  modem  gasolineHnotor 
manufacturer.  They  are  carefully  balanced,  are  light  and  simple  and 
capable  of  as  high  speed  as  may  be  desired.  The  uniflow  type  is 
largely  used  because  of  its  simplicity  and  its  high  economy  when 
operated  non-condensing.  Because  of  the  high  steam  pressure,  the 
most  economical  mean  effective  pressure  is  about  the  same  as  full- 
load  mean  effective  pressure  of  the  gasoline  motor,  and  for  the  same 
power  the  cylinder  sizes  are  about  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  With 
this  construction  piston  and  valve  require  but  little  lubrication,  the 
amount  of  lubricating  oil  necessary  being  far  less  than  that  used 
by  older  types  of  steam  or  by  modem  types  of  gasoline  moton. 
The  pistons  and  rods  follow  automobile  practice.  Alloy  sted  and 
aluminum  are  freely  used  and  ball-bearing  constmction  is  employed 
where  possible.  Crankshafts  and  pins  are  oiled  by  a  forced-lubri- 
cation system,  bearing  areas  are  ample,  and  the  labor  cost  for  adjust- 
ment and  repair  is  naturally  extremely  low. 

11  Boiler  design  exhibits  greater  variety  than  any  other  portioD 
of  the  steam  unit.  The  cylindrical  fire-tube  type,  both  with  and 
without  a  water  leg,  have  their  advocates.  The  ordinary  flash  type 
is  in  use  but  not  so  much  in  favor,  due,  among  other  things,  to  its 
especial  tendency  to  carbonize  any  lubricating  oil  introduced  with 
the  fuel.  Tube  boilers  with  natural  or  forced  circulation  are  pop- 
ular and  effective.  A  forced-circulation,  contraflow-tube  type  seems 
especially  commendable  in  that  it  may  be  forced  to  almost  any  de- 
gree and  is  therefore  responsive,  light,  compact  and  ecoiiomicaL 
The  stack  temperatures  are  readily  brought  down  to  50  deg.  above 
feed  temperatures;  the  superheat  is  under  good  control  and  danger 
of  buming  or  injury  to  the  tubes  is  negligible.  One  advantage  of 
the  tube  type  is  it^  absolute  safety  from  destructive  exploaons. 

12  All  these  features  exhibit  a  very  great  advance  over  older 
constructions.  They  arc  popular  because  of  their  economy  and 
safety,  and  because  all  these  iinprovoments  tend  toward  longer  life 
and  lower  cost  of  upkeep. 

13  The  furnace  is  the  most  important  feature  of  the  modem 
unit.  All  precedent  is  swept  aside.  With  a  light  power  oil  as  the 
established  fuel  there  is  no  excuse  for  following  old  practioe  and 
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merely  filing  oil  into  a  combustion  space  originally  designed  for 
coal,  and  in  later  designs  this  is  not  done.  First  are  established 
proper  conditions  for  burning  the  oil;  second  are  established  proper 
conditions  for  utilizing  the  heat  thus  generated,  and  these  are  then 
combined.  In  one  installation  this  leads  to  a  design  with  the  fur- 
nace practically  at  the  top  of  the  boiler,  with  forced  feed  of  oil  and 
air;  this  has  proved  a  most  acceptable  and  desirable  location. 

14  Various  methods  of  controlling  the  oil  are  in  general  service. 
In  the  oldest  type  the  oil  linder  pressure  is  converted  into  a  highly 
superheated  vapor,  which  discharges  past  an  adjustable  needle  valve 
drawing  with  it  an  air  supply,  fed  and  controlled  as  in  a  Bunsen 
burner.  After  proper  mixing  the  mixture  is  burned  as  it  issues  fi*om 
fine  perforations  in  the  grate.  A  pilot  light  .which  keeps  the  oil 
supply  superheated  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  equipment.  In  spite 
of  its  high  economy  and  its  honorable  record  in  service,  this  system 
is  steadily  being  displaced  in  the  more  modem  designs.  Objection 
is  made  that  under  certain  conditions  the  pilot  light  and  the  heated 
oil  under  pressure  are  highly  dangerous,  and  the  clogging  of  the 
control  valve  by  carbon  and  tars  formed  by  the  cracking  of  the  oil 
is  objectionable  and  expensive. 

15  The  mechanical  atomizer  of  the  t5rpe  used  in  larger  furnaces 
with  heavier  oils  does  not  appear  in  use,  but  would  seem  to  be  well 
suited  to  the  service.  New  systems  of  this  general  class  are  being 
very  extensively  tried  out.  These  systems  are  important  because 
they  consider  not  only  the  proper  burning  of  the  oil,  but  also  the 
commercially  more  important  item  of  control.  Considered  as  a 
unit,  the  vital  control  of  the  motor  must  be  at  the  furnace.  There 
must  be  control  in  proportion  to  load,  in  proportion  to  steam  pres- 
sure and  to  maximum  steam  teriiperature,  and  also  control  directly 
responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  pubUc.  In  a  pleasure  car  starting 
from  cold  there  must  be  steam  to  enable  the  car  to  be  driven  away 
in  one  minute.  The  mechanism  of  control,  to  be  commercially 
successful,  must  be  no  more  burdensome  than  the  movement  of 
a  lever  or  the  throwing  of  a  switch.  In  a  truck  or  tractor  the* 
demands  are  somewhat  more  moderate;  but  in  general  the  steam 
unit  must  be  practically  on  a  par  in  the  matter  of  starting  with 
the  gasoline  unit,  and  the  fact  that  in  this  respect  also  steam  is 
now  on  a  par  with  gasoline  is  one  reason  for  the  present  impetus 
toward  steam. 

16  Where  both  air  and  oil  are  metered  in  under  forced  draft 
and  in  a  boiler  so  flexible  as  those  here  described,  it  appears  that  a 
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simple  and  entirely  satisfactory  method  of  heat  graduation  is  to 
''cut  in  and  cut  out;"  that  is,  to  stop  the  supply  of  both  oil  and 
air  entirely  where  it  is  desired  to  limit  pressure  or  temperature,  and 
to  cut  in  again  at  full  power  when  the  pressure  or  temperature 
falls,  this  action  of  course  being  entirely  automatic.  With  the 
safety  which  a  tube  boiler  provides,  a  satisfactory  system  of  water 
supply  is  a  feed  pump  operated  by  any  means  whose  speed  or  time 
of  operation  is  directly  proportional  to  the  load.  This  invdva 
attention  to  the  water  level  and  occasional  adjustment  by  the  opem- 
tor,  but  as  there  is  no  serious  penalty  for  his  failure,  this  seems  an 
entirely  satisfactory  method  —  perhaps  more  satisfactory  than  a 
type  more  strictly  automatic. 

17  Next  to  the*  fuel  situation  and  the  desire  for  reduced  cost  of 
upkeep,  this  new  system  of  control  is  the  most  important  devdop- 
ment  affecting  the  renaissance  of  the  steam  motor  in  the  automotive 
field. 

18  The  exhaust  is  condensed  to  atmospheric  pressure  in  an 
ordinary  type  of  automobile  radiator.  The  type  with  wide  aur- 
faces  and  thin  water  spaces  has  proved  most  effective.  In  a  pleasure 
car  complete  condensation  is  secured  in  a  small  radiator  often  with- 
out the  use  of  a  fan.  The  efficiency  of  the  radiator  is  reduced  by 
excessive  oil  in  the  feed,  but  otherwise  there  are  no  disagreeable  effeetfl. 
Under  these  conditions  fresh  water  supply  is  only  needed  at  rare  in- 
tervals, which  again  is  a  feature  that  has  served  greatly  to  inereaae 
the  demand  for  the  steam  motor. 

19  It  is  characteristic  of  the  internal-combustion  motor  that 
it  gives  its  highest  economy  at  its  maximum  load,  with  rapid  redue- 
tion  in  economy  as  the  load  is  decreased.  The  reverse  .is  true  of 
the  steam  unit.  It  results  from  this  that  under  usual  operating 
conditions  tiie  steam  unit  is  operating  at  its  mftvimiim  effieieni^y 
whereas  the  gasoline  unit  is  operating  at  only  fair  efficiency.  Theae 
efficiencies  tend  to  meet,  and  in  the  two  cases  in  actual  service  the 
(;[uantity  of  fuel  per  brake  horsepowor-hour  should  not  be  inaten4f 
different. 

20  Tile  (lifTercnce  in  cost  between  gasoline  and  power  oil, 
coupled  wit,h  a  reduced  cost  of  lubricating  oil,  represents  an 
ciablc  reduction  in  fuel  cost  in  favor  of  the  steam  unit  and  one  of 
importance  to  the  truck  and  tractor  operator.  In  the  ease  of  the 
automobile,  wiiere  a  small  horsepower  represents  great  milftnpi^  fUi 
item  is  of  lesser  importance;  but  it  lends  romance  to  rnginiMMint  ^ 
note  tiuit  the  joy  of  driving  the  smooth,  flexible  steam  motor  is  VUif 
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to  cause  its  extensive  adoption,  first  in  the  field  which  commercially 
needs  it  least. 

21  In  our  interest  in  newer  conditions  and  later  developments 
we  should  not  overlook  the  splendid  record  of  the  builders  who  have 
long  been  prominent  in  this  field.  It  is  this  pioneer  work  which  has 
demonstrated  the  advantages  and  emphasized  the  deficiencies  of 
the  steam  unit  and  has  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  engineer  of 
today  is  building. 

22  From  the  earlier  experience  with  steam  power  we  have 
learned  the  necessity  of  treating  the  various  elements  of  a  steam- 
power  plant  as  parts  of  a  single  unit.  From  the  internal-combustion 
motor  we  have  learned  the  necessity  for  design  on  a  productiQ^ 
basis.  From  the  oil  industry  we  have  learned  what  fuels  are  most 
readily  available,  considering  both  method  of  manufacture  and 
distribution.  ^And  from  the  public  we  have  clear-cut  demands 
based  on  extended  experience  with  both  gasoline  and  steam  in  aU 
classes  of  service.  The  designer  of  the  steam  unit,  therefore,  has 
before  him  unusually  complete  data  relative  to  all  phases  of  the 
problem. 

23  On  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  and  of  the  public  there  is 
evidence  of  tremendous  interest.  Numbers  of  new  trucks,  ttactors 
and  pleasure  cars  are  in  service,  or  in  process  of  manufacture  or 
design.  This  effort  and  this  demand  will  have  a  profound  influence 
on  the  automotive  industry.  Whether  it  shall  result  in  the  suprem- 
acy of  steam  over  gasoline  is  of  minor  import.  The  important  fact 
is  that  it  will  surely  result  in  a  tremendous  broadening  of  the  useful- 
ness and  influenca  of  automotive  powers. 

DISCUSSION 

John  Younger  (written).  The  paper  is  interesting  and  of  value, 
inasmuch  as  it  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  demands  that 
are  being  made  on  gasoline  as  a  source  of  power  are  probably  beyond 
the  power  of  the  oil  refiners  to  supply. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  marked  trend  in  design  to  improve 
carburetors  to  a  point  where  kerosene  can  be  used,  and  this,  of 
course,  to  a  certain  extent,  if  successful,  will  practically  double  the 
quantity  of  gasoline  available.  There  are  today  many  internal- 
combustion  engines  running  reasonably  satisfactorily  on  kerosene, 
and  the  next  year  or  two  should  see  tremendous^ strides  in  the  use  of 
this  or  even  slightly  heavier  fuels. 
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The  point  that  the  author  raises  in  Par.  15  that  control  must 
be  almost  instantaneous,  would  surely  limit  the  fuel  required  in  the 
steam  boiler  to  something  which  is  more  easily  vaporized  than  a 
heavy  crude  oil,  for  example,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the 
experimenters  have  found  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  lue  at 
least  kerosene. 

The  author's  statement  in  Par.  8  that  "the  chief  force  whidiis 
bringing  about  the  increased  use  of  the  steam  motor  is  its  superior 
fitness  for  automotive  service,  especially  in  the  conmiercial  fidd,'' 
is  somewhat  doubtful  when  the  situation  is  studied  at  large.  So  br 
as  the  writer  can  sec,  there  is  no  great  demand,  or  any  demand  to 
speak  of,  for  a  steam  automotive  vehicle,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  were  tried  out  as  recently  as  ten  years  ago  and  practically 
abandoned.  If  one  turns  to  the  situation  in  England,  where  steam 
vehicles  using  coal,  coke  and  gasoline  have  been  used  for  some  fif^ 
years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gasoline  truck  and  the  kerosene  iraA 
have  supplanted  the  steam  vehicle  almost  entirely.  The  same  con- 
dition is  found  in  the  agricultural-tractor  industry  at  the  present 
moment,  where  the  steam  vehicle,  which  has  so  long  been  used  bj 
the  farmer,  is  being  actually  forced  out  by  the  internal-combustion 
engine. 

The  author's  statement  in  Par.  8  that  the  upkeep  of  the  gasoline 
truck,  even  with  expert  service,  is  a  serious  handicap  to  the  businetf> 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  exaggerated.  The  cost  of  repairs  on 
the  gasoline  motor  truck  is  surprisingly  low.  Repairs  lower  than 
two  cents  per  mile  are  very  commonly  met  with. 

The  seeming  simplification  of  the  steam  vehicle  is  so  purely  on 
the  chjissis.  The  engine,  as  Mr.  Adams  stated  in  Par.  10,  is  vwy 
similar  to  the  gasoline  engine.  The  rear  axle,  the  front  azk,  the 
frames,  the  springs,  the  driver *h  seat,  the  radiator,  or  rather  the 
condenser,  are  all  duplicated  in  the  gasoline-driven  truck.  Tv 
leaves  practically'  the  transmission  and  clutch,  and  this  mechanicsl 
device,  which  usually  gives  al)solutely  no  trouble,  is  replaced  bj  ^ 
high-pressure  steam  boiler  with  its  elaborate  piping  and  oooneetiona 
and  firing;  so  far  this  has  not  been  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

Before  becoming  too  enthusiastic  on  the  advantages  of  the  8tMn 
motor  in  the  automotive  field,  the  whole  history  of  the  subject  flhoaU 
be  studied  without  any  bias,  and  present-day  installatioDS  of  tnida 
of  all  kinds,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  abroad,  should  alflO  be 
studied  ver^'  (^losoly,  jind  tho  repairs,  etc.,  analysed. 

In  Par.  23  the  author  takes  the  very  broad  standpoint  that 
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whether  steam  will  actually  supplant  gasoline  or  not  is  of  minor 
import.  It  is  quite  possible  that  there  can  be  a  field  for  the  two 
types,  side  by  side,  and  anything  that  will  help  conserve  our  fuel 
supply  must  be  worth  while. 

Francis  H.  Bakeb  ^  wrote  that  he  could  hardly  agree  with  the 
author  that  the  gasoline  truck  was  not  an  ej£cient  factor  in  the  lines 
of  business  in  which  it  was  employed.  The  figures  compiled  by 
nearly  every  truck  manufacturer  showing  its  relation  to  horse-drawn 
vehicles  would  verify  this. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  operation,  the  fuel  used  by  steam  cars 
would  increase  in  price  as  the  demand  increased.  This  was  invari- 
ably the  case.    The  increase  of  cost  of  gasoline  was  a  notable  example. 

The  recent  developments  in  boiler  design  enabling  one  to  get  a 
working  pressure  of  steam  in  a  short  space  of  time  had  allowed  the 
steam  car  to  forge  ahead  rapidly,  and  had  done  away  with  one  of 
the  chief  disadvantages. 

Wm.  Clinton  Brown  (written).  Simplicity  in  design  and  high 
economy  in  the  use  of  steam  have  made  changes  in  the  automotive 
field  which  are  revolutionary.  For  example,  in  tractor  service  it 
becomes  possible  to  produce  a  steam  tractor  having  a  total  weight, 
including  fuel,  water  and  operator,  of  around  125  lb.  per  b.hp.  This 
is  a  machine  lighter  and  far  more  compact  than  the  majority  of 
gasoline  tractors.  Compared  with  the  standard  type  of  steam 
tractor  of  the  same  power  it  is  only  about  one-fourth  the  weight  and 
less  than  half  the  size.  It  is  therefore  available  for  plowing  as  well 
as  threshing.  Because  of  the  high  economy  of  the  plower  plant  the 
steam  is  condensed  and  again  used,  eliminating  the  high  cost  of 
hauling  water  —  a  large  item  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  ordinary 
types  of  steam  tractor. 

In  truck  service  more  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  inherent  fitness  of 
the  steam  motor  for  such  work,  one  which  approximates  the  flexible 
speed  control  and  the  tremendous  momentary  overload  capacity  of 
the  horse.  In  the  pleasure-car  field  the  steam  motor  arouses  in- 
terest because  of  itsease  of  control,  rapid  acceleration,  and  wide  range 
of  speed  and  power. 

• 
John  Sturgess  (written).     In  addition  to  the  advantages  enu- 
merated by  the  author,  the  paramount  benefit  of  steam  power  con- 
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trasted  with  internal-explosive  engines  is  the  stored  energy  eoD- 
taincd  in  the  highly  heated  water  in  the  boiler.  With  the  Btandard 
type  of  automobile  boiler,  having  a  considerable  water  content,  the 
available  mechanical  energy  from  this  heat  storage  amounts  to 
1,500,000  ft-lb.  —  enough  to  drive  a  luxurious  car  half  a  mile  up  a 
5  per  cent  grade  with  the  burner  extinguished,  or  nm  it  at  a  iair 
speed  from  two  to  three  miles  on  a  level  road.  Or  it  is  available  ibr 
a  great  sustained  effort  over  a  short  distance,  to  extricate  the  or 
from  holes,  mud  or  sand.  This  energy,  stored  in  advance,  meitt 
instantaneous  power  and  maximum  response  of  the  vehicle,  espedaliy 
at  lowest  speeds. 

Some  figures  on  fuel  cost  under  both  test  and  actual  road  condi- 
tions may  be  of  interest.  In  recent  very  accurately  conducted  terta 
on  the  test  floor,  an  evaporation  of  13.7  lb.  of  water  per  lb.  of  fud 
(kerosene)  has  been  repeatedl}*^  obtained,  and  also  a  steam  coiuiimp- 
tion  of  16.6  lb.  per  b.hp.  This  is  a  remarkably  good  perfonnuee 
for  so  small  and  compact  a  power  plant,  and  gives  a  fuel  cost  of  1J06 
cents  per  hp-hr.  On  road  tests  recently  conducted  dafly  over  a 
distance  of  180  miles  (Newton  to  Springfield  and  back,  over  the 
Massachusetts  central  divide),  a  car  weighing  with  load  4650  lb.  has 
aggregated  6500  miles  at  an  average  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour,  total 
elapsed  time  between  objectives,  on  a  consumption  of  iV  K>1-  of 
kerosene  per  mile,  or,  at  the  present  market  price  of  10  oenta  pff 
gallon,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  cent  a  mile.  Intemal-explonve  can 
of  the  same  weight  and  under  similar  conditions  rarely  exod  10  to 
12  miles  to  the  gallon,  which  at  current  prices  is  equivalent  to  2t  to 
2i  cents  per  mile. 

^  The  author  very  appropriately  refers  to  the  extreme  mnpliatj 
of  the  connection  from  motor  to  axle,  but  I  think  the  aimidici^  ^ 
the  entire  power  plant  merits  equal  emphasis.  When  I  state  that 
the  modern  automobile  type  of  steam  engine  and  its  hmiiiiiiiMW 
has  but  15  moving  parts,  compared  to  some  hundreds  in  theintnat 
explosive  engine  and  its  transmission,  some  conception  of  the  nkr 
tivc  simplicity  will  be  obtained.  The  thermal  cycle  of  the  elen 
plant  may  involve  more  stages,  but  the  processes  are  more  atabk. 

In  Par.  10  the  author  remarks  that  modem  steam  moton  He 
of  the  multi-cylinder  t^'pe.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  BteaiB  cai 
utfing  or  proposing  more  than  two  cylinders,  for  nothing  would  be 
gained  thereby;  two  cylinders  (double-acting)  give  almost  perfeiti^ 
uniform  torque.  He  further  states  that  the  uniflow  type  is  1ai|Blj 
used,  giving  as  the  rciLson  its  simplicity  and  economy  when  opented 
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non-condensing.  I  know  of  only  one  advocate  of  the  uniflow  engine 
for  automobile  use,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  claim  is  made  by  that 
advocate  that  cars  have  really  been  placed  on  the  market  as  yet. 
In  practice  it  does  not  prove  any  simpler  than,  if  as  simple  as,  the 
contraflow,  while  in  its  application  to  automobile  needs  grave  diffi- 
culties are  encountered  which  do  not  occur  in  stationary  practice. 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  summary  of  boiler  practice  in 
Par.  11.  As  yet  the  water-tube  t5rpe  has  not  proved  its  commercial 
success,  never  yet  having  been  marketed.  The  flash  type  is  practi- 
cally abandoned,  owing  to  its  several  difficulties,  including  that  of 
temperature  and  pressure  control.  Furthermore,  as  it  lacks  power 
storage,  the  most  important  benefit  of  the  steam  plant  is  lost.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  some  thousands  of  cylindrical  fire-tube 
boilers  in  daily  use  .under  every  kind  of  service,  in  many  cases  the 
boilers  being  eight  to  ten  years  old.  Owing  to  the  construction 
methods  there  has  not  been,  to  my  knowledge,  one  single  case  of 
destructive  explosion. 

I  must  more  emphatically  disagree  with  —  to  the  point  of  con- 
testing—  the  author's  statement  in  Par.  14  that  "in  spite  of  its 
high  economy  and  honorable  record  in  service,  this  system  [namely, 
the  conversion  of  oil  under  pressure  into  a  vapor,  and  burning  with 
a  Bunsen  type  of  burner,  with  pilot  light  for  starting]  is  steadily 
being  displaced  by  more  modem  designs."  This  impUes  that  there 
is  a  different  practice  already  in  vogue.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  such 
practice.  I  doubt  if  a  single  car  with  such  practice  has  ever  been 
sold  —  certainly  not  within  the  last  15  years.  Recent  proposals 
have  been  made,  but  these  are  scarcely  more  than  proposals,  and 
hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  title  "modem  designs."  Further,  as 
regards  the  possible  element  of  danger  from  the  pilot  hght  in  con- 
junction with  heated  oil  under  pressure,  which  the  author  refers  to 
as  having  been  the  cause  of  objection,  experience  has  demonstrated 
far  fewer  accidents  from  this  source  than  with  other  forms  of  com- 
bustion, notwithstanding  the  many  more  cars  equipped  on  the 
former  system. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  starting,  which  must  be  accomphshed 
from  cold,  according  to  the  author  in  one  minute  to  be  commercially 
successful,  the  true  perspective  of  starting  faciUty  should  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  several  day's  runs,  —  not  the  initial  morning  start, 
or  on  the  still  rarer  occasions  (not  amounting  to  1  per  cent  of  all 
starts  made)  when  steaming  up  from  cold.  It  has  been  very  truly 
advanced  that  if  the  gas-car  owner  could,  by  according  a  few  more 
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minutes  to  his  initial  morning  start,  provide  stored  power  and  ob- 
viate for  all  the  rest  of  the  day  all  manipulation  of  his  selfHStarter, 
and  all  gear  shifting  and  clutch  pedaling,  and  dismiss  from  his  mind 
all  anxiety  arising  from  differences  between  engine  speed  and  cv 
speed,  he  would  most  gladly  strike  the  bargain.  That  is  the  on 
for  the  steam  car,  with  the  additional  proviso  that  even  the  mon- 
ing  start  can  be  effected  in  a  few  seconds  by  leaving  the  pilot  lig|it 
burning  all  night. 

Allen  C.  Staley  (written).  The  author  has  ably  brou^toat 
the  peculiar  fitness  of  steam  power  to  the  many  needs  of  the  into- 
motive  industry,  but  has  left  the  inference  that  the  older  types  hm 
failed,  and  that  rejuvenation  is  due  to  recent  developments  due  to 
modern  design. 

From  intimate  experience  with  one  of  the  best  known  (rf  the  lo- 
called  modem  systems  of  combustion  and  also  with  the  vaporiier 
type  of  burner,  which  the  author  characterizes  as  the  oldest,  I  b^ 
licve  that  I  am  quaUfied  to  say  that  while  the  atomiied  or  liquid- 
fuel  type  of  fire  may  possess  excellent  future  possibilities,  it  is  oot 
yet  beyond  the  promising  experimental  stage;  and  for  automotiw 
work  the  years  of  experience  behind  the  older  type  make  it  moR 
satisfactory  and  reliable  at  the  present  time. 

As  to  the  time  required  for  raising  steam,  it  should  be  bone  ii 
mind  that  the  pilot  light  operates  for  days  without  attention  ui 
sufficient  steam  pressure  can  be  always  available  for  starting,  sot  ii 
one  minute,  but  instantaneously  at  any  time.  The  cost  oi  opoir 
tion  or  danger  from  such  a  pilot  is  insignificant,  and  it  is  noA 
better  for  boiler,  combustion  chamber,  and  adjacent  parts  not  to 
be  subjected  to  the  severe  abuse  of  frequent  sudden  heating  boB 
cold.  • 

As  to  engine  design,  the  author  seems  to  favor  the  uniflow  u  tke 
logical  type  of  highest  development.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  far 
the  following  reasons: 

First,  owing  to  the  early  exhaust  closure,  an  economical  bob* 
condensing  uniflow  engine  has  a  high  compression.  With  the  bv 
steam-chest  pressures  and  variable  cut-off  demanded  in  autonwllb 
operation,  valve  lifting  will  occur.  This  type  is  more  miitafale  for 
condensing  operation  with  a  vacuum. 

Second,  in  order  to  relieve  the  compression,  two  expedients  wtsj 
\)e  used  —  larger  clearance  space  or  excessive  lead.    The  fint 
loss  in  economy,  thereby  defeating  the  entire  purpose  of  this 
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The  second  causes  a  balky  engine,  or  one  that  will  tend  to  run  back- 
¥ard  at  inopportune  moments,  as  when  starting  from  a  standstill. 

Third,  a  larger  engine  is  required  to  get  the  same  work,  owing  to 
he  lower  m.e.p.  in  a  uniflow  as  compared  with  a  contraflow  design. 
This  means  extra  weight  and  cost. 

Fourth,  the  contention  that  having  but  one  valve  to  control 
implifies  gear  design  and  permits  earlier  cut-offs  without  diagram 
[istortion,  is  neutralized  by  the  fact  that  too  early  cut-offs  produce  a 
ough-running  engine. 

Fifth,  the  use  of  superheated  steam  in  a  contraflow  non-condensing 
ingine  gives  economy  as  good  or  better  than  is  obtained  with  the  uni- 
iow,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  test. 

Sixth,  over  the  normal  loads  due  to  car  operation,  a  properly  de- 
igned contraflow  engine  of  suitable  size  for  all  conditions  of  operation 
via  show  as  good  mileage  per  unit  of  fuel  as  an  equally  suitable  uni- 
low  engine. 

Turning  now  to  steam  generators,  the  fire-tube  boiler  stands  alone 
or  several  reasons: 

First,  it  has  sufficient  thermal  storage  capacity  to  meet  reasonable 
»r  even  unreasonable  sudden  demands  for  steam  in  excess  of  the  nor- 
nal  requirements. 

Second,  the  past  and  present  designs  of  water-tube  boilers  have, 
n  almost  every  case,  been  deficient  in  this  respect,  this  being  particu- 
arly  emphasized  by  the  semi-flash  type  of  generator,  which  was  quite 
>opular  at  one  time,  but  which  required  considerable  jockeying  before 
,n  excess  of  power  could  be  secured. 

Third,  the  semi-flash  type  also  requires  control  of  fuel  and 
vater  from  both  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  steam,  introducing 
additional  complications  and  sources  of  possible  trouble.  The 
ire-tube  type  with  a  definite  water  level  needs  merely  a  simple 
tnd  rugged  water-level  regulator,  a  design  that  has  seen  service  and 
;iven  satisfaction  on  thousands  of  automobiles  and  in  stationary 
)lants. 

Fourth,  the  ability  to  get  up  steam  more  quickly  is  claimed  for 
he  water-tube  boiler.  This'  obviously  involves  either  sacrifice  of 
>ower-storag|  capacity  or  the  use  of  excessive  combustion  rates.  In 
he  former  case  overload  ability  is  sacrificed,  in  the  latter,  economy. 

Fifth,  the  water-tube  boiler  must  have  a  suitable  casing  with  re- 
ractory  and  heat-insulating  lining  to  contain  the  boiler  and  hot  gases, 
minings  are  always  a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  in  stationary  work, 
nd  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  the  moving  vehicle  to  give  any  less 
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trouble  in  this  respect.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  the  fire-tube 
unit  is  self-contained|  requires  no  jacket,  and  has  a  natural  dreub- 
tion,  a  very  desirable  combination  of  conditions.  Ample  steam  spioe 
is  provided  without  recourse  to  separate  steam  drums,  and  there  is 
much  less  danger  from  priming  than  with  the  water-tube  type;  as 
the  latter  type,  unless  it  has  separate  steam  drums,  which  is  not 
usually  the  case,  is  without  sufficient  steam-liberating  space. 

Sixth,  in  the  flash  or  semi-flash  type  of  boiler,  water  must  be 
furnished  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  steam,  with  resulting  com- 
plication of  control.  In  one  of  the  most  recent  proposals  a  boQer 
with  no  free  circulation  and  of  the  semi-flash  type  with  fiowiitpanlU 
instead  of  in  series,  is  controlled  by  means  of  a  water-level  regulator 
only.  This  control  is  obviously  insufficient,  as  all  boilers  of  this  type 
should  have  in  addition  a  temperature  control,  as  circulation  and  water 
level  are  of  necessity  indeterminate.  The  operation  of  a  boiler  of  this 
type  in  parallel  is  also  open  to  serious  question,  for  as  soon  as  this  is 
attempted,  it  is  impossible  to  control  the  flow  of  water,  and  oveAcatr 
ing  and  burning  of  tubes  vnll  result. 

J.  D.  NiES  ^  submitted  a  written  discussion  in  which  he  com- 
pared the  steam  automobile  motor  with  the  gasoline  motor  in  smooth- 
ness of  running,  flexibility,  reserve  power,  hill-climbing  ability,  Mod- 
eration, gear  shifting  and  low  cost  of  operation.  The  advantages 
shown  in  all  these  respects  by  the  steam  motor,  he  said,  had  been 
realized  for  years  by  operators  of  steam  cars,  and  the  author,  in  dis- 
cussing their  hill-climbing  capacity  and  acceleration  in  Par.  6,  was 
not  quite  accurate  in  saying  that  they  were  hitherto  unknown. 
Ilathcr,  they  had  hitherto  been  unappreciated. 

The  author  apparently  preferred  the  water-tube  boiler  to  the 
cylindrical  or  drum  boiler  with  vertical  tubes,  and  mentioned  in  F^- 
1 1  a  contraflow  forced-circulation  lx)iler  as  being  commendable.   One 
advantage  of  the  drum  boiler  wa8«that  the  water  surface  was  in  one 
continuous  sheet,  which  facilitated  the  release  of  steam,  with  the  mini- 
mum of  priming,  and  without  the  "geyser"  effect  likely  to  occur  in 
tube  boilers  in  which  the  water  surface  was  cut  up  into  many  snaB 
elements.    The  drum  boiler  also  had  the  largest  water  capnd^, 
whii^h  was  desirable  in  that  it  enabled  the  storage  of  the  maijiman 
amount  of  heat  energ>'  and  also  gave  stability  to  the  steam  preHR* 
I'Yom  the  point  of  view  of  performance  the  drum  boiler  was  probnUy 
l)ctter  than  any  other,  and  with  respect  to  safety  it  might  be  Bsud  thil 

^  Lewis  IiLMiituto,  Chicago,  111. 
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explosions  were  unknown.  He  thought  the  author  hardly  fair  to  the 
makers  of  the  one  steam  vehicle  that  had  successfully  stood  the  test 
of  time,  when  he  said  that  certain  types  that  were  in  fact  merely  pro- 
posed or  possibly  in  course  of  development  exhibited  a  very  great 
advance  over  older  constructions.  The  proposed  new  constructions 
might  turn  out  to  be  superior  to  the  old,  but  the  fact  had  yet  to  be 
established. 

The  author  was  also  hardly  justified  in  stating  in  Par.  14  that  the 
system  of  fuel  feed  employing  pressure  in  combination  with  a  pilot 
light  was  "steadily  being  displaced  in  the  more  modern  designs,"  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  system  now  had  exclusive  possession  of  the 
market  after  having  gtood  the  test  of  years  of  service.  The  pressure- 
and-pilot  system  had  the  great  advantage  of  regulating  the  fuel,  that 
is,  turning  it  up  or  down,  at  all  times  in  accordance  to  the  load.  The 
other  systems  turned  the  fuel  all  olBT  or  all  on.  Surely  it  was  better  to 
keep  the  burner  going  continuously  and  at  the  lowest  rate  the  load 
would  permit,  than  to  work  the  boiler  intermittently  at  maximum 
and  zero  loads;  in  the  all-on  and  all-oflf  type  of  control  the  boiler  never 
made  steam  except  at  an  overload  rate,  and  the  superheat  must  in- 
evitably fluctuate  considerably. 

The  author  expressed  a  preference  for  steam  pressures  of  400  to 
500  lb.  gage,  on  the  ground  that  the  temperatures  accompanying 
higher  pressures  wei^  destructive  to  the  lubricating  oil.  However, 
the  increase  of  temperature  with  increasing  pressure  was  extremely 
slow  with  steam,  the  rise  from  500  to  600  lb.  being  only  about  19  deg. 
fahr.,  and  from  600  to  700  lb.  only  about  15  deg.  There  was  no  par- 
ticular objection  to  the  use  of  higher  pressures,  and  within  certain 
limits  it  led  to  a  more  compact  construction  of  the  motor,  which 
was  desirable.  The  real  reasons,  however,  were  because  it  widened 
the  range  of  throttle  control  and  because  it  augmented  energy 
storage. 

Edward  N.  Trump  emphasized  the  advantages  of  using  uniflow 
engines  in  the  steam  automobile.  The  economy  curve  of  this  engine 
Ls  very  flat,  but  the  very  high  initial  pressure  gives  such  a  high  initial 
torque,  at  least  double  the  ordinary  running  torque,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  start  a  uniflow-engine  steam  truck  under  conditions  under 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  start  a  gasoline  truck. 

Many  people  are  interested  in  the  steam  truck  because  it  would 
enable  them  to  start  ii  load  and  keep  the  truck  going  (under  condi- 
tion^ absolutely  impossible  with  the  gasoline  engine 
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The  Author.  For  some  time  the  author  has  been  brought  into 
contact  with  a  number  of  groups  of  engineers  and  xnanufaetom 
engaged  in  systematic  development  work  in  connection  with  boikn, 
combustion  systems  and  steam  motors  designed  for  autonotife 
service. 

This  work  is  of  great  value  and  holds  forth  promise  d  mad 
gratifying  success.  The  object  of  the  paper  was  to  provoke  diseoi- 
sion  among  these  varied  interests  in  the  belief  that  such  diBCuawm 
at  this  time  would  be  of  value  to  the  cause  of  steam.  It  was  naftunl 
that  the  established  builders  should  be  more  ready  with  discuawm 
than  the  experimental  workers,  and  that  there  should  be  mat 
tendency  to  decry  methods  not  proved  by  the  test  of  time.  To 
discussion  of  this  nature,  however,  the  author  would  reply  gBoeaSj 
that  the  superior  fitness  of  the  steam  motor  for  certain  dams  of 
automotive  service  is  unquestioned.  In  spite  of  this  there  has  been 
a  steadily  decreasing  percentage  in  the  use  of  the  steam  motor  in 
this  field.  Therefore  the  future  of  the  steam  motor  in  a  broad  wiy 
would  seem  to  rest  with  these  newer  methods  or  with  changes  wUch 
their  influence  will  force  in  the  older  practice.  It  is  the  author's 
position  that  this  newer  work  holds  forth  promise  that  it  will  bsve 
permanent  value  in  enhancing  the  position  of  the  steam  motor. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Younger,  it  is  to  be  said  that  while  decnsflo  in 
the  quaUty  of  gasoUne  has  constantly  been  coincident  with  iuuMB 
of  efiiciency  of  carburetion,  there  has  been  no  improvonent  in  ctf^ 
buretor  design  which  has  lessened  the  user's  desire  for  the  higM^t 
gas  of  earlier  days,  or  which  disproves  the  author's  statement  tint 
we  have  reached  a  position  where  we  must  burn  oQ  fuel  by  melhodB 
other  than  carburetion  and  burning  in  an  intemal-combuitinii 
engine. 

It  is  a  fact  that  kerosene  is  so  widely  distributed  that  it  is  win  for 
designers  of  combustion  devices  to  use  it  as  a  fuel,  but  it  is  not  tne 
that  most  of  the  experimenters  have  "found  it  necessary"  to  am  A* 
fuel.  Any  clean  fuel,  from  Diesel  oil  to  gasoline,  may  be  and  in  omI 
with  entire  success. 

Mr.  Younger  correctly  stat^  the  author's  position  that  the  iteMi 
motor  has  superior  fitness  for  automotive  service,  especially  in  tk 
commercial  field,  but  the  author  believes  that  he  is  in  enor  in  flVlC 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  steam  and  unhappy  in  the  qitinph' 
which  he  cites.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  demand  for  any  kind  d  ft 
steam  unit,  but  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  suoh  a  unit  ntk 
author  indicates.     It  is  true  that  light  gasoline  traotors  rtmipwil  for 
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»wing  are  displacing  20,000-lb.  locomotive-type  tractors  designed 
supply  power  for  threshing,  but  it  also  is  true  that  almost  any  ten- 
ir-old  steam  tractor  will  be  found  to  be  in  better  condition  and  to 
ve  cost  less  for  repairs  than  any  three-year-old  gasoline  tractor  on 
i  market.  Now,  suppose  that  this  same  reliability  and  upkeep 
)  combined  in  a  light  modern  steam  tractor  designed  for  plowing, 
r,  a  tractor  lighter  in  weight  and  simpler  than  a  gasoline  tractor 
d  which  will  plow  more  acres  of  land  on  one  gallon  of  fuel  oil  than 
y  large  gasoline  tractor  will  plow  on  one  gallon  of  gasoline,  who  will 
estion  the  demand  for  a  steam  tractor  of  this  mature?  Such 
kctors  are  in  experimental  operation  today  and  trucks  embodying 
3  same  ideas  are  now  in  commercial  service. 

The  author  fails  to  see  that  the  failures  of  ten  years  ago,  which 
r.  Yoimger  cites,  have  any  bearing  on  the  success  of  today. 

There  are  many  conflicting  statements  as  to  operating  costs  of 
soline  trucks  and  much  depends  on  what  Mr.  Younger  calls  "sur- 
singly  low."  But  the  author  does  not  consider  that  an  upkeep 
it  of  45  per  cent  of  the  gross  income  can  be  called  low,  yet  this  is 
3  average  upkeep,  not  including  any  burden  or  overhead,  of  a 
pical  trucking  company  which  operates  150  high-grade  trucks  in 
y  service.  The  company  is  efficiently  managed,  owns  its  own 
>air  shops,  which  are  directed  by  a  trained  and  experienced  auto- 
)tive  engineer,  and  the  chief  cause  of  this  enormous  upkeep  cost 
the  inherent  unfitness  of  the  gasoline  motor  for  very  heavy  trucking 
•vice. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Sturgess  and  regarding  the  multi-cyUnder  motor, 
may  be  true,  as  he  implies,  that  the  two-cyUnder  double-acting 
)tor  will  be  the  standard  type.  The  chief  disadvantage  of  the 
rizontal  motor  of  this  type  is  that  it  cannot  be  balanced.  Its  use 
therefore  confined  to  that  of  a  slow-speed  motor  so  connected  to 
3  rear  axle  that  the  effort  of  the  unbalanced  inertia  forces  is  not 
insmitted  to  the  sprung  weight  of  the  chassis.  Opposed  to  this 
3  the  double-acting  two-cylinder.  V-type  and  the  four-cylinder 
igle-acting  V-type,  both  of  which  are  balanced  and  may  therefore 

operated  at  much  higher  speed  and  mounted  on  the  chassis  in  the 
iial  way.  The  single-acting  type  with  poppet  valves  has  the 
-ther  advantage  that  it  is  admirably  suited  to  manufacture  in  exist- 
l  automobile  shops,  using  existing  tools  and  modem  methods* 

Regarding  the  uniflow  motor,  the  greater  part  of  the  experimental 
irk  now  in  progress  is  being  carried  on  with  this  type  of  motor. 
lis  is  partly  because  of  the  much  higher  economy  of  the  true  uniflow 
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as  compared  to  the  contraflow  type,  and  partly  because  it  is  a  poppet- 
valve  engine  and  designed  primarily  for  high  pressure  and  hig^  8ape^ 
heat.    Again  it  is  a  question  of  type. 

If  we  assume  the  commonly  used  working  conditions  of  000  lb. 
pressure  and  150  dcg.  superheat,  then  the  thermodynamic  advuitip 
of  using  an  early  cut-off  and  expanding  down  from  full  boiler  preMR 
in  a  uniflow  cylinder  is,  roughly,  50  per  cent  as  compared  to  tbenml 
system  of  throttling  to  a  steam-chest  pressure  of  100  lb.  and  develop- 
ing the  same  power  on  a  later  cut-off.  This  becomes  evident  from  a 
comparison  in  the  two  cases  of  the  percentage  of  energy  aviiiibk 
when  referred  to  the  Rankine  cycle.  For  example,  the  steam  ooo- 
sumption  of  an  ideal  engine  working  on  the  Rankine  cycle  (or  Qanaai 
cycle)  with  complete  expansion  from  the  two  pressures  oonodfied 
would  be  (at  150  deg.  superheat)  15  lb.  per  i.hp-hr.  expanding  fran 
100  lb.  pressure  and  8.5  lb.  per  i.hp-hr.  from  600  lb. 

The  true  uniflow  engine  will  benefit  by  the  higher  pressure,  dtf 
to  smaller  clearance  volume  required,  at  better  cylinder  effickocr 
than  the  common  type  usually  used  at  lower  pressure.  But  MBumiiii 
the  same  cyUnder  efficiency  in  both  cases  at  the  figure  gim  iff 
Professor  Carpenter  in  his  test  of  the  White  steam  car,  or  68  pereest, 
the  actual  steam  consumptions  for  the  two  cases  are  22  lb.  at  lOOlh. 
pressure  and  12.5  lb.  at  600  lb.  pressure.  These  figures  have  been 
closely  approached  in  actual  performance  of  motor  cars  and  traclDL 

The  author  understands  that  the  "grave  difficulty"  refenedto 
by  Mr.  Sturge^ss  is  the  greater  variation  in  torque  due  to  the  Ugba 
pressure  and  short  cutoff  of  the  uniflow  type;  or,  in  other  iRinli, 
the  probable  necessity  of  a  fljrwheel  of  moderate  siie. 

The  author  agrees  with  Mr.  Sturgess  as  to  the  diaadvantagBi  of 
the  usual  design  of  flash-type  boilers,  and  especially  to  the ''( 
like''  action  with  which  many  of  them  are  afflictedy  but  ior 
inorcial  as  well  as  automobile  service  there  is  great  promise  in  the 
typo  which  Professor  Carpenter  has  named  the  continuous^nbatinKi 
one  osscntial  of  which  is  a  positive,  pump-controlled  water  andsteww 
circulation.  The  author  regret.s  that  he  is  not  at  Uberty  to  [iieisnl  fi J 
efficiency  figures  or  tests  on  boilers  of  this  type^  but  he  naaj  aaj  thlk 
thoy  are  higher  than  that  of  any  boiler,  large  or  small,  of  ivUdihe' 
is  personally  informed. 

The  author  expected  disjigreement  with  his  statement 
a  combustion  system  using  a  Bunsen  type  of  burner.    Much 
done  with  this  typo  within  the  past  few  months  and  ita 
claim  that  all  of  the  disadvantages  which  ob^AinAH  in  the  paii  kite 
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been  eradicated.  He  adheres  to  the  statement  that  other  types  of 
burner  are  used  in  the  majority  of  the  newer  designs  now  coming 
forward,  and  this  paper  deals  with  the  present  and  future  rather  than 
the  practice  of  the  past. 

Mr.  Staley  states  that  he  disagrees  with  the  author  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  uniflow  t3rpe  of  engine  and  gives  his  reasons  as 
follows:  "First,  owing  to  early  exhaust  closure,  an  economical  non- 
condensing  uniflow  engine  has  a  high  compression.  With  the  low 
steam-chest  pressures  and  variable  cut-oflF  demanded  in  automobile 
operation  valve  lifting  will  occur." 

To  this  the  author  points  out  that  low  steam-chest  pressure  is  not 
demanded,  neither  is  it  desirable  except  in  the  special  case  of  an 
engine  with  no  fljnvheel.  He  sees  no  objection  to  the  use  of  a  fly- 
wheel, certainly  none  to  justify  the  sacrifice  of  economy  which 
throttling  to  a  low  steam-chest  pressure  entails. 

In  his  second  statement  Mr.  Staley  proposes  two  methods  of 
relieving  high  compression  and  proves  that  each  is  bad.  The  author 
would  point  out  that  Mr.  Staley's  error  lies  in  selecting  these  men  of 
straw  which  he  demolishes.  The  true  way  to  relieve  this  excess 
compression  is  not  to  have  any,  for  if  the  steam  is  held  in  the  steam 
chest  at  full  boiler  pressure,  as  economy  demands,  then  at  these  high 
pressures  the  clearance  becomes  as  low  as  is  mechanically  good 
practice. 

Mr.  Staley  is  clearly  in  error  in  his  third  objection.  It  is  not  true 
that  a  lower  m.e.p.  involves  a  larger  engine,  heavier  and  more  expen- 
sive. It  may  involve  a  greater  cylinder  diameter  on  account  of  the 
lower  pressure  per  square  inch,  but  that  is  all,  and  it  is  not  conceded 
that  the  m.e.p.  is  necessarily  lower. 

Mr.  Staley^s  fourth  point  is  that  an  early  cut-off  produces  a  rough- 
running  engine,  which  is  probably  correct  if  the  engine  has  no  fly- 
wheel. 

Mr.  Staley  later  states  that  the  use  of  superheated  steam  in  a 
contraflow  non-condensing  engine  gives  an  economy  as  good  or  better 
than  is  obtained  with  a  uniflow,  as  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
test.  To  which  it  may  be  said  that  while  an  engine  in  which  the 
piston  closes  the  exhaust  ports  is  often  called  a  uniflow  engine,  it  is 
not  a  true  uniflow  and  unless  properly  jacketed  and  fitted  with  a  long 
piston  it  will  not  give  better  economy  than  a  contraflow  engine.  The 
author  understands  that  the  tests  to  which  Mr.  Staley  refers  were 
not  made  with  a  real  uniflow  engine,  but  were  made  with  a  slide-valve 
engine  having  central  exhaust  ports  closed  by  the  piston. 
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The  author  recognizes  the  merits  of  the  fire-tube  boiler  and  eoD- 
cedes  its  safety  for  this  service,  but  he  does  not  admit  that  it  is  in- 
herently as  fine  a  type  for  this  service  as  the  water-tube  and  k 
ventures  the  opinion  that  in  the  coming  contest  of  types  the  Iitlff 
type  will  win. 

In  closing,  the  author  would  make  a  plea  for  more  publicity  ob 
the  part  of  designers  engaged  in  developing  experimental  types.  He 
maintains  that  there  is  a  great  public  need  for  steam-driven  tncb 
and  tractors,  and  that  steam  power  offers  the  only  adequate  remedjr 
for  the  evils  he  has  pointed  out.  He  believes  that  the  densnai 
should  not  in  these  times  design  each  merely  for  his  own  finn  and 
from  his  own  standpoint,  but  that  this  is  a  time  for  all  to  oome  to- 
ward and  for  each  to  give  the  engineering  world  the  benefit  cf  bii 
experience,  to  the  end  that  the  public  may  so  much  the  Boooa  beMft 
by  the  combined  results  of  their  labors. 

The  steam  car,  or  truck,  or  tractor,  will  not  be  the  work  cf  one 
man  or  one  firm  —  it  will  be  the  combined  work  of  all  workeniBtk 
steam  field,  and  the  sooner  this  combination  is  effected  the  bettett 
will  be  for  every  one. 


No.  1610 

PREVENTABLE   WASTE   OF   COAL   IN   THE 

UNITED   STATES 

By  David  Moffat  Mters,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

By  employing  proper  operating  methods  in  boiler  plants  it  is  easily  possibUf 
^cording  to  the  author ^  to  save  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  coal  now  humed  for  steam- 
baking  pwrposes.  Such  a  saving  would  release  cars  for  other  service  equivalent , 
ly,  to  the  coal-carrying  capacity  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  lines  east  of  Pitts- 
jtrghf  equal  to  1,000,000  fifty-ton  carloads  per  year,  and  the  direct  money  saving 
>  the  industries  would  he  around  a  quarter  of  a  biUion  doUars,  figuring  the  coal  at 
5  a  ton. 

The  object  of  the  paper  is  to  open  a  discussion  whichf  it  is  hoped,  unU  lead  to  the 
mnulation  by  the  Society  of  definite  recommendations  of  means  for  the  reduction  of 
le  present  great  preventable  tvaste  of  fuel  in  our  industries,  largely  through  faulty, 
areless  and  uninformed  operation  of  boiler  plants,  and  to  the  offering  of  the  services 
f  the  Society  to  the  Government  for  the  organization,  furthering,  and,  m  far  m  pos- 
iUe,  execution  of  the  plan  which  may  as  a  consequence  be  adopted. 

A  S  a  means  of  far-reaching  economy  the  Government  of  the 
^  United  States  should  at  this  time  apply  intelligent  and  direct- 
tcting  efforts  to  the  conservation  of  fuel  at  the  industrial  plants 
vhich  are  responsible  for  its  greatest  consumption.  It  is  unneces- 
ary  before  a  body  of  engineers  to  show  proof  tkat  coal  is  wasted  in 
ast  quantities  in  the  boiler  furnaces  of  our  plants,  to  feed  which 
'  is  mined  and  distributed  at  a  high  and  ever-increasing  cost  of 
^bor  and  material. 

2  The  mining  and  distribution  of  the  coal  have  been  placed 
^der  the  supervision  of  the  War  Coal  Board  in  order  more  nearly 
•  meet  the  crying  needs  in  these  directions,  to  use  the  railroad 
cilities  more  efficiently  so  that  the  present  car  shortage  may  be 
itiimized  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  and  to  apportion  the 
^al  in  quantity  and  to  uses  deemed  most  expedient. 

3  While  this  organized  effort  to  bring  about  efficiency  in  the 
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production  and  distribution  of  coal  is  being  made,  no  paralld 
ures  have  been  adopted  to  bring  about  a  normal  and  practic=a 
efficiency  in  its  use.  The  hundreds  of  large  plants  which  are  ^ 
suming  fuel  wastefully,  in  many  cases  more  wastefully  and  C2; 
lessly  than  evei»  before,  are  directly  and  needlessly  causing  a  Vm 
fraction  of  the  existing  car  shortage.  They  are  overloading 
already  strained  capacity  of  the  railroads;  they  are  rendering  alo^ 
and  more  difficult  the  transportation  of  food  and  other  vital 
modities,  and  in  short  they  are  simply  counteracting  the 
of  efficiency  in  production  and  distribution  which  have  ebewi^ 
been  established. 


PREVENTABLE   WASTE  OF  FUEL 

4  The  preventable  waste  of  fuel  in  the  boiler  furnace  of  one  si^^ 
mill  which  I  investigated  amounted  to  40,000  tons  per  year,  wIb-3 
at  $5  a  ton  would  cost  $200,000.  This  was  a  comparative^ 
modern  plant.  The  efficiency  of  boilers  and  furnaces  in  a  1^ 
test  was  55  per  cent.  The  load  factor  was  unusually  favorable 
high  efficiency  and  could  re^ly  be  raised  to  70  per  cent  or 
This  is  only  one  example  and  there  are  many  more  extreme 
In  one  hand-fired  plant  the  evaporation  was  raised  from  6  to  9 
in  a  few  days  of  instruction  and  continuously  kept  close  to  tl 
higher  mark  with  the  help  of  coal  and  water  measurements  wh5 
were  inaugurated.  The  saving  was  due  exclusively  to  instruct^ 
and  consequent  better  operation. 

5  The  saving  or  wasting  of  one-fourth  of  the  coal  consumpti:^ 
of  any  industrial  plant,  depends  entirely  upon  the  efficiency  of 
operating  management.    Let  me  emphasise  that  this  fraclioD 
the  consumption  relates  exclusively  to  the  boUer  plants,  i.e.,  the  piB 
ductioii  of  steam;  and  does  not  include  the  large  economies  pooiB 
in  connection  with  its  distribution  and  use. 

6  For  well-known  reasons  the  boiler  plant  offers  the  more  lur^ 
live  field  for  producing  economies,  and  these  with  a  minimum 
alteration  in  physical  equipment. 

7  Under  present  conditions  a  plant  which  carelessly  open^^ 
at  an  efficiency  of  40  to  50  per  cent,  receives  from  the  Govemm^ 
the  same  considerat'on  in  the  delivery  of  coal  as  the  one  wh^ 
efficiency  is  70  to  75  per  cent.    This  obviously  is  unfair  and  wasted 

8  The  (iovernmont  hands  over,  say,  200,000  tons  of  coal  a  J^ 
to  a  plant  owner,  but  asks  for  no  accounting  as  r     trds  its  oomuMI 
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y  nor  any  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  steam  it  is  made  to  pro- 
e.    There  is  nevertheless  an  equivalent  amount  of  steam  this 
is  d^ble  of  generating  and  it  can  and  should  be  made  to  pro- 
e  that  quantity. 

9  If  people  threw  away  food  products  as  hundreds  of*  plants 
literally  throwing  away  fuel,  the  waste  would  receive  attention 
I  public  condemnation.  Wasting  coal  makes  food  more  expen- 
i  and  more  difficult  to  obtain. 

0  There  is  no  doubt  that  very  important  econmnies  in  the  use 
food  have  already  been  effected  by  the  educational  campaign 
h  iddch  we  are  familiar.  These  economies  are  largely  the  result 
educating  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  requisite  propaganda 
s  not  attempt  to  teach  the  intricacies  of  food  chemistry  or  the 
iplex  action  of  the  gastric  juices.    It  spreads  practical  informa- 

1  concerning  the  efficient  use  of  foods  and  their  respective  values 

I  methods  of  preparation  in  such  simjde  and  convincing  manner 
X)  be  understood  and  practiced  by  the  women  aU  over  the  United 
tea.    It  places  this  information  where  it  will  be  applied. 

II  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  open  a  discussion  idiich,  it  is 
led,  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  formulation  of  definite  reconunen- 
ions  of  means  for  the  reduction  of  the  present  great  preventable 
3te  of  fuel  in  our  industries;  to  direct  such  means  principally 
rard  the  elimination  of  that  portion  of  the  present  waste  which  is 
)  to  faulty,  careless  and  uninformed  operation  of  plants;  to 
^ard  these  recommendations  to  the  proper  governmental  author- 
s  as  an  official  communication  of  this  Society,  and  to  offer  to  the 
vemment  the  services  of  the  Society  for  the  organization,  further- 
,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  may  as  a 
^sequence  be  adopted. 

CONSERVATION   METHODS 

12  In  general,  there  are,  I  think,  two  plans  of  operation  worthy 
least  of  consideration.  The  one  might  be  termed  the  autocratic 
thod.  This  would  involve  the  use  of  authority  to  compel  coal 
isumers  to  execute  such  measures  of  economy  as  the  proper  author- 
8  might  prescribe  for  any  given  case,  limits  to  be  set  as  to  expense 
the  user.  Such  limits  might  be  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  his 
sent  yearly  coal  bill.  Alterations  should  be  directed  chiefly,  as 
viously  implied,  to  purely  operating  improvements.  Many 
ections  would  probably  be  made  by  consumers  against  this  plan, 
'  once  in  effect  the  majority  would  no  doubt  realize  its  pecuniary 
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advantage  to  themselves.    But  its  tendency  may  be  too  Btran^ 
opposed  to  democratic  principles. 

13  The  other  plan  would  be  largely  an  educational  aim,  m 
which  patriotism  and  efficiency  would  furnish  the  motiTe  fomi 
required. 

14  The  teaching  must  be  accomplished  with  the  utmost  nn- 
phcity  and  directness.  Above  all  it  must  be  in  such  form  as  to  be 
readily  comprehended  and  applied.  This  is  a  big  task,  but  with  the 
technical  and  executive  abiUty  represented  in  this  Society,  these 
things  may  be  accomplished. 

15  The  requisite  information  must  reach  the  owners  and  miB- 
agers  of  industries,  and  there  must  be  simple  instruction  sbseto  for 
the  engineers  and  firemen.  The  vital  importance  of  daily  aoemte 
records  of  coal  and  water  must  be  taught  and  informatioa  gim 
regarding  practical  appliances  for  automatic  measurements  of  bodi. 

16  Blank  forms  might  be  sent  in  advance  to  plant  ownen  JB 
order  to  be  advised  by  them,  first,  whether  they  would  be  wiDiBgto 
codperate  with  a  governmental  organization  offering  to  assist  tibea 
in  reducing  their  coal  consumption,  and  second,  to  obtain  ndi 
data  as  to  size,  type,  equipment,  operation  and  fuel  oonsumptios 
of  the  plants  as  would  enable  a  classification  which  would  fBoA 
a  government  board  of  experts  to  send  such  instructions  as  vooU 
include  the  information  needed  for  any  one  class  of  plants. 

17  This  work  would  be  very  greatly  aided  by  a  staff  oi  sqNrii 
ready  to  visit  plants  when  so  requested  by  owners,  and  make  inw- 
tigations  and  recommendations  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  piVB* 
of  economies.  Included  in  such  a  staff  must  be  men  iatbaMj 
familiar  with  practical  operating  economies,  whose  duties  wooU  k 
the  deUvering  of  lectures  or  talks  which  should  be  planned  so  If  to 
reach  directly  not  only  managers  and  owners  of  the  industiisi»  hot 
also  the  chief  engineers  and  firemen  of  the  boiler  plants.  It* 
feature  of  the  plan,  by  itself,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  gntlwni 

18  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  has  for  a  number  of  yean  MVV' 
in  obtaining  and  disseminating  scientific  information  ngu&ag  tt^ 
mining  and  consumption  of  coal,  and  the  results  of  the  WQik  hsfi 
been  of  great  value  to  technical  engineers  who  are  able  to  QSS  tf' 
apply  it.  It  is  evident  that  we  now  require  an  eztenmon  of  thtidi* 
of  education,  but  in  such  form  as  directly  to  affect  the  men  tpfceitV 
the  boiler  plants  of  our  country,  for  in  their  hands  is  the  saviOBtf 
wiLsting  of  one-fourth  of  the  fuel  which  they  consume. 

19  Six  hundred  miUion  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  the  UilMi 
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States  last  year.  It  is  predicted  that  700,000,000  tons  will  be  mined 
this  year,  and  next  year's  production  will  likely  be  still  greater.  Of 
this  quantity  approximately  67  per  cent,  or  469,000,000  tons,  will  be 
burned  for  steam-making  purposes  on  land,  assuming  the  same  per- 
centage consumption  for  steam  production  as  existed  in  the  year 
1915.     (See  Table  3,  Items  5  and  6.) 

20  The  saving  or  wasting  of  one-quarter  of  this  coal,  that  is,  over 
117,000,000  tons,  depends  upon  the  efficiency  with  which  we  operate 
our  boiler  furnaces.  If  we  actually  saved  by  proper  methods  only 
50,000,000  tons  per  year,  this  economy  would  result  in  freeing  for 
other  important  service  the  use  of  1,000,000  fifty-ton  freight  cars  per 
year.  The  significance  of  such  an  economy  may  be  realized  when  it 
is  stated  that  the  number  of  cars  thus  released  for  other  service  would 
be  equivalent  to  15  per  cent  more  than  the  combined  yearly  coal- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  Southern  Railway 
systems;  approximately  equal  to  that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
system  on  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh,  or  If  times  the  number  of  coal 
cars  hauled  by  tlA||«rfolk  &  Western.  (See  Table  4.)  The  direct 
saving  to  our  inoHPies  would  be  $250,000,000  worth  of  coal  per 
year,  if  figured  at  $5  per  ton. 

21  This  saving  would  be  (4^0  aaa/w)  =  )  10.65  per  cent  of  the 

coal  now  burned  for  steam  production.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
present  average  efficiency  of  boilers  and  furnaces,  but  I  have  per- 
sonally spent  sixteen  years  of  concentrated  study  in  the  investigation 
and  improvement  of  steam  and  fuel  conditions  in  factory  power 
plants,  and  I  have  never  visited  a  plant  of  this  class  where  a  saving  in 
coal  of  at  least  10  to  12  per  cent  could  not  easily  be  made.  The 
poorer  the  conditions  found  the  easier  it  is  to  make  an  attractive 
saving  in  fuel. 

22  Table  5  shows  to  what  point  the  efficiency  of  a  plant  must  be 
raised  to  obtain  the  saving  of  10.65  per  cent  upon  which  these  econo- 
mies are  based.  The  poorly  run  boilers  would  of  course  be  susceptible 
to  the  greatest  improvements.  Hundreds  of  boiler  plants  operate 
at  no  greater  than  58.07  per  cent  efficiency  and  it  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  bring  them  up  to  an  efficiency  of  70  per  cent  or 
higher.  The  latter  would  result  in  a  saving  of  over  17  per  cent  of  the 
coal.  Thus  the  large  improvement  possible  in  the  less  efficient  plants 
would  tend  to  balance  or  more  than  balance  the  smaller  economies 
to  be  obtained  in  those  which  are  better  operated.  In  short,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  average  saving  of  10. 65  per  cent  (corresponding  to 
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1,000,000  fifty-ton  carloads  per  year)  is  a  conservative  estimate  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  well-directed  and  properly  diganiied 
movement  in  the  direction  I  have  proposed. 


TABLE  1    TOTAL  COAL  PRODUCTION.  BITUMINOUS.  UQNITE  AND  ANTHBACITBi 

YEAR  1915 


1  Bituminous  and  lignite 

2  Anthracite 

3  Total 


Ntttona 


443.482.508 
76.906,491 


620.S68.040 


FvflWl 


14.6 


160.6 


TABLE  2    PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  BITUMINOUS  GOAL  ANDUGNITE 
PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IMPORTED  IN  1016.  BY  USBS 


1  Railroad  fuel 

2  Steamahip  bunker  fuel  —  TidewHter ^ 

3  Steamship  bunker  fuel  —  Oreiit  Laked 

4  Manufacture  of  beehive  coke 

5  Manufacture  of  by-product  coke 

6  Manufacture  of  coal  gas 

7  Domestic  and  small  steam  imde 

8  Industrial  steam  trade 

0  Exported 

10  Steam  and  heat  at  mines 

11  Special  uses 

12  Total  bituminous  and  lignite 


NoTK.  —  Imports  were  only  a  little  over  one-tenth  of  one  per  eent  and  art  ibmtkn 

No  information  is  available  for  complete  classification  of  the  difltribntioB  of 
the  anthracite,  but  it  i»  estimated  in  the  report  on  Coal  in  1015'  from  wUdk 
Tables  1  and  2  are  made,  tliat  50,000,000  net  tons  of  anthracite  wane  used  m  1915 
for  ''heating  households,  apartment  houses,  hotels,  and  office,  ediool  ftnd  oikr 
buildings.''  This  leaves  about  27,000,000  net  tons  or  35  per  cent  for  indlHlriil 
uses,  principally  steam  making.  If  we  eliminate  households  we  nmy  aflMBMtliA 
25,000,000  tons  of  the  50,000,000  tons  are  used  for  making  steam,  eo  thai  of  tk 
total  77,000,000  tons  of  anthracite  we  may  say  that  52,000,000  tons,  atVIMpa 
cent,  arc  used  for  Htoam  i)roduction. 

23  If  wc  do  not  limit  our  field  of  action  to  coal  used  merdy  for 
steam  generation,  but  extend  it  to  include  a  consideration  of  Uv 
economy  with  which  the  steam  it.self  is  utilized  and  applied,  then 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  above-predicted  saving  ooidd  be 
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TABLE  3    COAL  USED  ON  LAND  FOR  STEAM  PRODUCTION  IN  PERCENTAGE 

OF  TOTAL  PRODUCTION 


BrroMiNons: 

1  Railroads,  item  1.  Table  2 

2  Domestic  and  steam  trade,  assume  only  one-quarter  of  item  7.  Table  2 

3  Industrial  steam  trade,  item  8,  Table  2 

4  Steam  and  heat  at  minei,  item  10.  Table  2 

5  Total  bituminous 

ANTHRAcrrx: 

0  To  steam  making T 


Per  cent 


28.0 
4.0 

33.0 
2.0 


67  0 
67.5 


Hence  it  may  be  assumed  that  67  per  cent  of  all  the  coal  produced  is  used  for 
making  steam  on  land. 

TABLE  4    COAL  CARRIED  BY  RAILROADS  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1016 


1 

• 

Railroad                                                1          Tons 

Equivalent 
50-ton  carloads 

1  Baltimore  4c  Ohio,  exclusive  of  their  fuel  coal 

33.615,581 

673.000 

2  Pennsylvania  Lines  east  of  Pittsburgh,  exclu- 
sive of  non-revenue  shipments                             Anthracite. . . . 

Bituminous. .. 

10.715.145 
43.044.006 

1 

Total 

3  Norfolk  A  Western,  total  revenue  shipments 

4  Southern  Railway  System,  12  months  ending  June  30,  1016.  ex- 

clusive of  that  used  for  own  purposes 

53.760,051 
30.658.755  > 

0.810.100 

1,076,000       . 
6O0.0O4> 

106.000 

1  Net  tons. 


*  Cars  actually  used  from  report,  which  would  bo  51  tons  average  per  car. 


To  save  10.7  per  cent  of  the  coal  consumption  necessitates  the  raising  of  any 
combined  efficiency  of  boiler  and  furnace  from  that  shown  under  Old  Efficiency 
in  Table  5  to  the  corresponding  value  under  New  Efficiency  in  the  sameXable. 

TABLE  5    INCREASES  IN  COMBINED  EFFICIENCIES  OF  BOILER  AND  FURNACE 
NECESSARY  TO  EFFECT  A   10.7  PER  CENT  SAVING  IN  COAL 


Old  efficiency,  per  cent 

44.67 
40.14 
53  60 
58.07 


New  eflTiciency. 
per  cent 


50 
55 
60 
65 


Old  efficiency,  per  cent 


62.54 
67  00 
71.47 


New  efficiency, 
per  cent      4 

70 
75 
80 


Saving  of  coal  with  same  output  of  steam 

New  Efficiency  -  Old  Efficiency 
New  Efficiency 


aD< 
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Increase  of  steam  production  for  same  coal 

New  Efficiency  —  Old  Efficiency 
Old  Efficiency 

doubled,  so  that  we  might  save  2,000,000  fifty-ton  carloads  of  ooal 
a  year.  There  is,  for  instance,  widespread  ignorance  to  a  surprisng 
degree  in  regard  to  the  value  of  exhaust  steam  in  heating  and  proeen 
work.  The  coal-consuming  public  should  be  taught  that  a  heating 
system  which  requires  100  boiler  horsepower  may  insert  a  steam 
engine  between  boiler  and  heating  main  and  obtain  nearly  100 
mechanical  or  electrical  horsepower  in  addition  to  the  required  heat- 
ing for  about  the  same  consumption  of  fuel.  No  account  has  thw 
far  been  taken  of  other  primary  uses  of  coal  such  as  coke  produetion, 
which  consumes  about  14  per  cent  of  the  output  of  our  mines  (TaUe 
2,  items  4  and  5),  and  coal-gas  manufacture,  domestic  purposes  and 
miscellaneous.  Additional  economies  could  undoubtedly  be  etfoetsd 
in  these  applications. 

24  There  are  of  course  certain  uses  for  which  coal  is  consumed 
which  are  not  primarily  or  essentially  productive  in  their  nature. 
A  consideration  of  these  should  be  included  as  a  phase  of  the  iroA  of 
conservation  of  the  fuel  for  the  more  serviceable  applications. 

25  Our  steam  plants  are  under  the  immediate  management  of 
chief  operating  engineers.  The  examination  requirements  for  Ucoiaei 
in  this  profession  call  for  practically  no  knowledge  of  steam  and  fnel 
economics.  These  examinations  deal  chiefly  with  matters  of  safelji 
repair  and  maintenance  of  equipment  and  neglect  almost  entirely  the 
subject  of  coal  economy.  This  is  a  very  serious  defect  in  our  pnaoit 
system  and  is  directly  responsible  for  a  large  preventable  waste  rffosL 

26  The  mining  and  distribution  of  our  coal  supply,  the  regolfttioii 
of  prices  and  the  adjustment  of  financial  and  labor  problems  hife 
already  been  placed  under  official  administrative  attention.    But  do 
parallel  measures  have  been  adopted  looking  toward  reduetkNi  of 
waste  in  connection  with  the  utilization  of  this  coal.    We  are 
threatened  with  a  serious  coal  shortage  due  chiefly  to  the 
overstrained  carrying  capacity  of  our  railway  systems.    A  Iii|e 
preventable  and  needless  wiiste  of  coal  exists  at  the  points  of  its  tfOKh 
sumption.     We  may  save  from  one  to  two  million  cailoads  of  ooal 
annually  if  we  will  apply  to  tlie  problem  the  executive  and  ♦^dP'*»*»l 
abihty  which  is  available  in  this  Society.    The  economies  developed 
by  this  saving  would  be  far-reaching  in  many  direcUons  and  tUr 
need  is  urgent  if  not  vital. 
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27  The  work  involved  in  a  general  program  such  as  I  have  very 
briefly  suggested  will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken.  Its  .success  or 
failure  will  depend  chiefly  upon  the  kind  of  men  who  may  be  selected 
for  its  planning  and  execution.  This  Society  is  exceptionally  well- 
equipped  with  trained  engineers  and  executives  specifically  suited  to 
the  requirements  of  this  task.  As  a  Society  we  have  already  contrib- 
uted importantly  to  the  welfare  of  the  public.  May  we  not  add  this 
service  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  and  humanity? 

DISCUSSION 

« 

Walter  N.  Polakov  (written).  Of  the  author's  two  plans  the 
first  one  is  so  unfortunately  worded  as  to  create  prejudice  against  it. 
It  reads,  '^  .  .  the  use  of  authority  to  compel  coal  consumers  to 
execute  such  measures  of  economy  as  the  proper  authority  might 
prescribe  in  any  given  case."  The  plan  resJly  means  the  abolition 
of  privilege  to  waste  fuel  in  inefliciently  conducted  plants,  by  giving 
priority  in  coal  deliveries  to  those  who  prove  that  they  do  not  use  it 
efficiently. 

This  priority  can  be  determined  by: 

1  Rating  by  experts  (nominated  by  the  national  engineering 
societies  and  supported  by  pubUc  opinion  and  the  Government)  of 
plants  in  the  indispensable  industries  which  are  entitled,  because  of 
coal-saving  methods  in  use,  to  priority  in  coal  supply. 

2  Receiving  of  applications  by  a  special  service  bureau  of  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  from  the  low-rated 
plants  for  assigning  the  expert  help. 

3  Serving  the  needs  of  such  inefl&cient  plants  by  offering  serv- 
ices of  recognized  experts  in  power-plant  management  for  direction 
of  the  work. 

4  Organizing  a  staff  of  steam,  electrical  and  combustion  engineers, 
whose  members  will  be  assigned  to  carry  out  the  work  in  the  plants 
of  the  appUcants  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  experts. 

5  Charging  for  such  services  an  adequate  compensation  to  coyer 
the  expenses  involved  (salaries,  traveling  and  oflice)  but  no  profit. 

Mr.  Myers's  second  plan,  ''an  educational  one,  in  which  patriot- 
ism and  eflBciency  would  furnish  the  motive  forces  required,"  in  my 
opinion  is  doomed  to  failure  for  the  following  reasons: 

a  Teaching  efficiency  by  a  correspondence-school  method  will 
accomplish  little  good,  is  incompatible  with  the  professional  dignity 
of  this  Society  and  lacks  the  personal  touch. 
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b  Endless  variety  of  equipment,  grades  of  fuel  available,  per- 
sonality of  men,  nature  of  load,  climatic  conditions,  etc.,  make  the 
preparation  of  ^'simple  instruction  sheet^  for  engineers  and  firemen" 
impossible,  and  if  these  are  made  they  are  so  general  as  to  be  use- 
less. 

c  No  instructions  of  real  value  could  be  given  imless  examini- 
t-ion  of  the  plant  were  made. 

d  Keeping  records,  logs,  etc.,  necessitates  instrument  equip- 
mont  and  measuring  devices.  All  of  this  is  good  only  when  the  data 
are  used  and  interpreted  by  a  trained  man  and  this  is  done  contin- 
ually. Too  many  plants  have  no  instruments  at  all;  most. of  those 
that  have,  keep  them  as  ornaments  due  to  the  lack  of  proper  oiipn- 
ization. 

e  If  the  regular  employees  have  failed  to  secure  high  efficiencj 
it  is  not  because  of  the  lack  of  '^ circularized  Education"  but  chiefly 
on  accoimt  of  (1)  lack  of  time  to  carry  out  investigations  and  teBtB» 
all  the  time  being  absorbed  by  routine  duties;  (2)  absence  of  instru- 
ments, facilities  or  encouragement;  (3)  lack  of  experience  in  this 
highly  specialized  line  of  research  work. 

/  The  education  should  begin  with  the  owners  and  managers,  not 
with  the  firemen. 

(J  The  very  principle  of  ** teaching"  and  '^instructions"  given  to 
manufacturers  and  plant  owners  by  the  Society  is  undemocratic  and 
un-American.  They  do  not  want  or  need  to  get  something  for 
nothing.  Producing  for  the  country  but  not  without  profit,  thqr 
prefer  to  pay  for  what  they  get  if  the  benefit  is  commensurate  with 
the  expense. 

h  ''Educational"  talks  and  circulars  usually  degenerate  into 
debating  societies  wiisting  time  needed  for  deeds. 

i  Any  half-measures  with  good  intentions  falling  short  of  aoeom- 
plishing  valuable  results  are  dangerous,  as  they  chloroform  the 
public  cons(;ience. 

To  sum  up,  the  problem  is  to  be  solved  by  groups  and  individiiBis 
available  through  this  Society  for  the  service  of  those  who  know 
how  more  power  can  Ix)  gotten  out  of  a  pound  of  ooal.  Thsra  is 
no  necessity  of  compelling  plant  owners  to  improve  thdr  methods, 
since  in  such  a  step  lies  their  self-preservation.  But  there  ii  as 
urgent  necessity  from  the  national  standpoint  to  conaerve  the  fori 
by  preventing  its  wiiste  by  ignorance  or  indifference.  The  vaca- 
tion of  plant  methods  to  establish  ratings  for  priority  in  ooal  ddhr- 
eries  is  therefore  rtM'oniniencled. 
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Percival  R.  Moses,^  in  a  written  discussion,  pointed  out  that 
an  improvement  in  efficiency  could  be  obtained  by  cooperation 
between  central  stations  and  private  power  plants,  which,  he  be- 
lieved, would  effect  a  saving  of  fuel  greatly  in  excess  of  that  pro- 
curable by  improvement  of  the  private  plants. 

Under  this  plan  the  private  plants  would  be  shut  down  during 
light-load  periods  (say  10  p.m.  to  6  a.m.}  in  the  heating  season  and 
also  from  May  1  to  November  1,  obtaining  their  current  for  lighting 
and  power  from  the  central  station.  During  the  season  when  steam 
is  required  for  heating,  it  is  manifest  that  the  private  plant  utilizing 
practically  all  of  the  available  heat  in  the  steam  is  much  more 
efficient  from  the  community  standpoint  than  the  highly  developed 
central  station  which  wastes  85  to  90  per  cent  of  the  energy  in  the 
steam  in  the  condenser  water. 

To  obtain  maximum  results  the  private  plant  should  be  en- 
couraged to  supply  steam  for  heating  purposes  to  its  neighbors  and 
to  supply  all  the  electricity  it  is  capable  of  supplying  up  to  the  limit 
of  the  amount  of  steam  it  can  utilize  as  low-pressure  steam.  Such 
plants  would  in  effect  become  steam  sub-stations  of  the  public 
utility  company. 

All  that  would  be  required  to  effect  the  great  economy  obtainable 
through  this  plan  would  be  a  suitable  central-station  rate  for  off-peak 
current.  The  advantage  to  the  community  would  be  that  from  three 
to  four  times  as  many  kilowatt-hours  would  be  obtained  per  ton  of 
coal  burned  as  compared  with  present  operations. 

Emmett  B.  Carter  wrote  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Myers's  idea 
of  a  campaign  of  education  among  the  firemen,  but  thought  that  we 
should  feel  some  hesitancy  in  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
bureau  of  such  magnitude  as  would  be  required  to  carry  on  the 
work  proposed,  because  we  lack  the  men.  The  bureau  will  mean  a 
very  large  force  of  men,  valuable  technical  men,  who  can  ill  be  spared 
now  from  other  important  work. 

It  is  this  same  lack  of  intelligent  men  which  is  causing  the  waste 
of  so  much  of  our  coal  in  the  first  place.  Almost  one-half  of  the  coal 
being  consumed  for  steam  is  used  by  the  railroads,  and  the  great 
problem  confronting  the  railroads  now  is  not  how  to  bm^n  the  coal 
economically,  but  how  to  get  the  men  to  bum  the  coal  at  all. 

C.  R.  Weymoitth  (written).  In  my  opinion  the  possible  saving 
in  coal  consumption  due  to  increased  boiler  efficiency  will  be  mate- 

»  366  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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rially  less  than  stated  by  Mr.  Myers.  The  biggest  coal  men  of 
today  are  the  mammoth  pubUc-utility  companies,  who  have  almdy 
been  compelled  to  employ  the  best  brains  available  and  boiler-iOQni 
efficiency  engineers  as  well  to  maintain  their  economy  of  power  pio- 
duction  at  a  maximum,  and  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  they  cm 
save  10  per  cent  in  their  fuel  consumption,  or  even  half  d  tint 
amount.  There  are  no  doubt  many  smaller  users  of  power  lAm 
the  yearly  bill  is  such  that  they  are  not  warranted  in  emplpying  an 
efficiency  engineer,  and  in  these  plants  a  saving  would  be  pcwfafe 
if  expert  services  were  available. 

I  suggest  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  engineers  representiBg 
the  various  classes  of  coal  users,  and  familiar  with  this  subjeeti  to 
make  a  preliminary  canvass  of  the  situation  from  the  data  avaihbki 
including  census  reports.  The  findings  of  this  committee  woald 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  this  subject  should  be  further  invBid- 
gated  and  recommendations  made  to  the  Federal  Fuel  Adnunii- 
trator.  This  investigation  should  also  cover  the  question  of  anO- 
ability  of  engineers  and  fuel  experts  to  give  instructions  as  to  the 
better  firing  methods,  should  it  be  found  that  a  large  fuel  saving  ii 
possible.  My  observations  indicate  that  nearly  all  mfftrhsiP**^ 
engineers  are  busy  in  some  department  or  other  in  cttUM- 
tion  with  the  war,  or  vital  industries,  and  that  oompaiatifdij 
few  men  will  be  available  to  carry  on  a  fuel-saving  ftampsifi 
even  should  it  be  found  that  such  a  campaign  mig^t  give  benefieiil 
results. 

Whether  the  committee's  findings  indicate  that  a  large  fad 
saving  could  be  made,  all  engineers  will  agree  that  a  campaigi  of 
some  character  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  waste  of  coal.  Mr. 
Myers's  suggestion  that  instructions  be  issued  to  firemen  in  nnple 
language  is  a  very  timely  one.  We  have  had  textbooks  and  tttrhiiw*^ 
papers  almost  without  limit  prepared  for  the  benefit  of  tedmiedly 
trained  men;  but  there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  a  saitsble 
primer  giving  the  elementary  principles  of  combustion  and  the 
essential  knowledge  for  a  fireman.  The  preparation  ctf  such  a  primer 
could  be  well  undertaken  by  the  committee  proposed,  and  it  eosid 
be  given  wide  circulation  with  surely  beneficial  results. 

Any  attempt  to  curtail  the  coal  supply  as  a  means  of  comprip 
sory  increase  in  boiler  efficiency  would,  to  my  mind,  lead  to  a  fimBtk 
condition.  Whatever  is  done  must  be  done  vohmtarily,  aft 
initially.  Variations  in  load  factor,  rate  of  demand,  ete., 
cations  of  red  tape,  are  such  that  any  limitation  of  the  qaantitj  cf 
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oal  supplied  a  given  user  would  likely  give  rise  to  regrettable  com- 
plications and  curtailment  of  necessary  output. 

While  there  are  minor  improvements  in  boiler  plants  which  can 
•e  made  at  this  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present-day 
rend  in  increased  economy  of  fuel  calls  for  higher  steam  pressures, 
igher  degrees  of  superheat,  larger  prime  movers,  centralized  gen- 
rating  stations  —  things  which,  if  now  generally  put  into  effect, 
rould  inunediately  tax  certain  manufacturing  facilities  which  should 
*e  left  undisturbed  for  the  production  of  the  war's  necessities. 

A.  F.  Graves  ^  wrote  giving  brief  particulars  of  what  his  com- 
lany  had  done  in  increasing  the  economy  of  a  boiler  plant  already 
igh. 

An  instnmient  board  was  installed  in  the  boiler  room,  with  water- 
nd  steam-flow  meters,  temperature  recorders  and  draft  gages.  With 
his  means  of  studying  all  conditions,  series  of  tests  were  run  on  the 
oilers  for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  most  efficient  operating  condi- 
ions  at  all  loads,  and  printed  instructions  issued  to  the  firemen  so 
hat  they  could  always  maintain  these  conditions.  *In  this  way  a 
aving  of  about  12  per  cent  of  the  coal  h^  been  made,  and  possibly 
ome  ammunition  factory  was  using  that  very  coal  to  make  the 
ifles  that  would  help  to  put  our  boys  "over  the  top." 

It  seemed  only  fair  to  rate  a  plant  for  its  wastefulness  as  well  as 
■,s  economy,  and  the  plant  which  could  bum  the  coal  most  efficiently 
hould  have  priority  in  coal  deliveries. 

R.  K.  GooDLATTE  ^  wrotc  that  he  believed  great  good  would  be 
ccomplished  if  the  Society;  backed  by  the  Fuel  Administration 
^oard,  would  inaugurate  an  active  campaign  toward  the  end  of 
reventing  waste  of  coal  in  industrial  plants. 

He  suggested  publishing  posters  giving  simple  instructions  for 
and  and  stoker  firing,  cleaning  of  fires,  watching  scale  prevention, 
oal  weighing,  water  measuring,  etc.  These  instructions  could  be 
ladc  vital  and  forceful  by  periodical  visits  by  practical  men  with 
uthority  to  enforce  them,  if  necessary,  under  threat  of  coal-supply 
egulation. 

E.  P.  Roberts  (written).  I  would  suggest  that  more  attention 
►e  paid  to  saving  fuel  used  for  heating  by  "sensible  heating,"  which 
5  heating  that  satisfies  the  senses  rather  than  the  thermometer, 

*  Strathmore  Paper  Co.,  Mittineague,  Mass. 

*  T.  R.  Goodlatte  &  Sons,  Dclawanna,  N.  J. 
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that  is,  the  dry-bulb  reading.  The  drier  the  air,  the  cooler  the 
person,  due  to  evaporation;  therefore  the  thermometer  is  not  an 
indicator  of  the  body  temperature.  Sensible  heating  provides  d^ 
sirable  humidity  and  the  result  is  greater  comfort  and  health,  ks 
depreciation  of  furniture,  and  less  fuel. 

Lessening  the  smoke  requires  a  careful  study  of  all  conditioDB 
affecting  combustion  and  therefore  results  in  fuel  economy.  In 
addition  to  the  direct  saving  there  is  the  even  greater  saving  result- 
ing from  lessening  the  damage  done  by  the  soot.  The  direct  damige 
done  by  soot  from  bituminous  coal,  per  ton,  is  not  less  than  from 
one  to  two  dollars. 

Recent  literature  relative  to  saving  coal  has  had  frequent  refe^ 
once  to  the  fact  that  the  bituminous  coal  furnished  in  1917  no 
higher  in  ash  than  previously,  resulting  in  a  greater  number  of  cm 
being  required  to  transport  a  given  number  of  heat  units,  and  in 
lessened  value  of  the  coal  —  due  to  the  fact  that  the  obtainable 
fuel  efSciency  decreases  more  rapidly  than  the  ash  percentage  in- 
creases. This  fact  is  important,  but  there  is  another  fact,  or  three 
interrelated  facts,  that  are  of  even  greater  importance,  at  least  in 
some  sections  where  bituminous  (not  semi-bituminous)  coal  has 
l>ecn  used  for  many  years  and  certain  types  of  stokers  are  in  ve^r 
general  use.  In  many  of  these  plants  the  fuel  efficiency  has  been 
reduced  from  10  to  20  per  cent  or  more,  because  (1)  the  coal  re- 
ceived has  not  been  suitable  to  use  in  the  type  of  stoker  empkqfed; 
(2)  the  sotting  of  the  l)oilor  and  stoker  was  not  suitable;  and  (3)  the 
desired  rate  of  combustion  (lb.  por  sq.  ft.  permin.)  was  too  great  for 
tho  coal.  The  fusing  point  of  tho  ash  was  too  low,  the  clinker  fonned 
could  not.  Ix^  taken  care  of,  and  the  repairs  as  well  as  the  operating 
lal)or  havo  l)oon  very  high. 

Albert  A.  Cary  (written).  The  author's  statement  that  "the 
saving  or  wasting  of  one-fourth  of  the  coal  consumption  ct  any 
industrial  plant  depends  entirely  upon  the  efficiency  of  its  operaliBI 
niaiiagemcnt,''  seems  to  bo  tho  text  upon  which  the  balance  of  hia 
papor  is  found(Ml. 

In  order  to  secure  the  desired  conservation  of  fueb  in  mch 
plants  Mr.  Myers  advises  the  services  of  the  expert  in  opsnt- 
ing  management,  by  compulsion  or  otherwise;  he  suggests  nhal 
Mr.    Polakov   has   aptly   termed  a  correspondence-flchool  eomMi 
which,   in   tho  light  of   our  experience,  is  not  a  wholly  woribj 
suggestion. 
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The  expert  in  operating  management  •*-  provided  he  is  properly 
(ualified  and  thoroughly  miderstands  his  business,  including  the 
proper  handling  of  the  fuel  used  —  can  undoubtedly  secure  very 
lesirable  fuel  savings;  but  his  efficiency  depends  very  largely  upon 
he  co5peration  he  receives  from  the  plant  owners  and  their  em- 
)loyee8,  as  well  as  their  willingness  to  equip  their  plant  with  all  the 
leeded  apparatus  and  to  mauitain  and  use  them  continuously  after 
he  expert  concludes  his  work. 

Aside  from  the  training  of  a  boiler-room  force  by  such  experts, 
here  are  other  matters  which  cannot  be  relegated  to  a  second  place 
if  importance  in  considering  the  requirements  for  reducing  the  waste 
>f  fuel. 

Proper  furnace  design  and  construction,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
)articular  kind  of  quality  of  fuel  used,  furnish  unquestionably  the  very 
keynote  of  the  whole  question  of  fuel  conservation.  By  the  term 
'  furnace  design  "  in  a  boiler  equipment  is  included  not  only  the  fur- 
lace  with  its  equipment,  but  also  the  entire  boiler  setting,  flue  and 
Iraft-producing  equipment. 

Let  us  concentrate  with  greater  earnestness  upooi  the  design 
md  construction  of  our  furnaces.  Let  us  study  our  available  re- 
ractories  for  furnace  linings  with  greater  care,  as  well  as  the  hi|^- 
emperature  cements,  the  mortar  used,  and  the  red  bricks  used  to 
inclose  our  settings. 

After  equipping  our  plant  with  proper  furnace  settings  which  are 
kdapted  to  produce  the  highest  possible  efficiency  with  the  particular 
uel  available,  our  expert  in  operating  management  can  come  into  the 
)lant  and  do  his  most  efficient  work  by  instructing  the  men  how  to 
)perate  the  furnaces  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  He  can  train 
hem  in  the  use  of  the  instruments  required  to  keep  the  plant  con- 
itantly  in  its  highest  operating  condition,  and  there  are  many  other 
leeded  duties  requiring  his  attention  to  produce  the  most  economi- 
:al  and  requisite  results  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  fuel  and 
abor  required. 

Turning  now  to  the  personal  factor  which  enters  so  strongly  into 
)ur  fuel-economy  problem:  In  our  larger  central  power  stations 
he  men  who  handle  the  coal  and  operate  the  boilers  have  been  well 
rained,  and  they  generally  know  that  they  must  obey  instructions 
>r  lose  their  jobs.  In  the  smaller  plants  we  find  a  wide  variety  of 
iremen,  some  of  whom  are  splendid  fellows,  who  are  anxious  to 
earn  and  who  take  a  pride  in  their  work;  while  others  strongly 
esent  the  intrusion  of  an  outsider  to  show  them  how  to  operate 
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their  plant  more  economically.    This  latter  class  is  responsible  for 
the  largest  wastes  of  fuel  occurring  in  steam  plants. 

Many  of  these  men  are  certainly  not  fitted  for  the  position  of  fire- 
men, and,  unfortunately,  many  employers  seem  to  think  that  the 
only  qualifications  needed  are  that  they  be  strong,  husky  men  who 
can  stand  up  before  a  hot  fire  and  shovel  in  a  lot  of  coal  every  time 
the  furnace  door  is  opened,  and  then  pull  out  the  ash  and  clinken 
from  the  grates  or  ashpit  once  a  day. 

In  order  to  stop  our  enormous  coal  wastes  in  industrial  and  other 
plants,  these  so-called  firemen  are  the  first  men  we  should  get  under 
control,  and,  after  giving  this  matter  considerable  thought,  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  is  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  done 
practically. 

To  meet  the  present  emergency,  I  propose  that  the  War  Coil 
Board  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  all  the  firemen  in  tUs 
country  under  their  control  by  requiring  each  of  them  to  take  out  and 
hold  a  United  States  license. 

The  applicants  for  these  licenses  must  show  some  qualifieiVtioiiB 
which  would  entitle  them  to  hold  such  privileges,  but  it  is  doobtfiil 
whether  it  would  be  possible,  at  the  beginning,  to  have  all  of  these 
applicants  examined  before  qualified  examination  boards. 

Future  applicants  should  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  be- 
fore such  boards,  and  qualify  in  a  satisfactory  manner  before  reooiving 
their  licenses. 

By  this  means  a  better  class  of  men  will  gradually  displace  the 
many  fuel-wasting  incompetents  who  are  now  disgracing  the  fin- 
men's  trade. 

This  process  would  thus  tend  to  weed  out  the  incompetent  men 
who  are  keeping  good,  deserving  and  competent  firemen  out  of  johi 
which  belong  to  them,  and  thus,  eventually,  the  st-atus  of  the  fireoHn 
would  be  raised,  and  their  better  fuel-saving  work  would  merit  than 
a  higher  rate  of  wages,  which  the  owner  could  well  afiFord  to  pajoat 
of  such  savings  effected  in  liis  steam  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  stubborn,  unpatriotic,  penny-wine  and 
pound-foolish  owners  of  coal-burning  plants  where  glaringly  wantefd 
conditions  exist  —  who  refuse  to  sjx^nd  a  cent  to  better  their  oondi- 
tions  and  ''do  their  hit''  in  tlie  conservation  of  fuel  in  this  time  of 
need  —  will  moot  with  a  rude  awakening,  and  they  will  leam  aloBOB 
which  will  ultimately  result  greatly  to  their  advantage  and  aavethv 
many  dollars  which  would  otherwise  he  hurled  up  their  chimnfl]fn. 

This  proposed  method  is  now  but  a  war  measure,  but  after  thoifW 
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it  is  bound  to  result  in  a  great  benefit  to  the  owners  of  coal-buming 
plants  and  to  the  country  at  large. 

Lewis  S.  Maxpibld  (written).  While  the  remedies  suggested  by 
the  author  are  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  more  logical  to  seek  for  a  suitable  substitute  for  our  high-grade 
coals  than  to  try  to  curtail  their  use  at  this  time.  With  the  present 
high  cost  of  labor  and  materials  few  power  plants  are  in  a  position  to 
luidertake  extensive  improvements  which  would  render  them  more 
efficient  in  the  use  of  fuel.  One  such  substitute  which  has  never  re- 
ceived in  this  country  the  attention  which  its  importance  entitles  it 
tO;  is  peat. 

We  have  extensive  peat  bogs  the  amount  of  combustible  matter  in 
which,  it  has  been  estimated,  exceeds  that  in  all  our  known  coal  de- 
posits. Peat  is  being  used  in  Europe  extensively  as  a  fuel  and  several 
large  industrial  plants  report  satisfactory  operation  with  same. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  peat  on  a  large  commercial  scale 
has  always  been  the  difficulty  of  dewatering  the  raw  material,  as  peat 
in  its  natural  state  contains  between  85  and  90  per  cent  of  water.  A 
part  of  this  water  may  be  abstracted  by  artificial  heat  or  by  air  drying, 
but  as  it  requires  almost  as  much  artificial  heat  for  drying,  as  the  re- 
sulting peat  will  generate  when  burned,  we  are  therefore  limited  to 
air  drying.  The  moisture  content  of  raw  peat  can  be  lowered  by  air 
drying  to  between  30  and  35  per  cent,  and  if  a  source  of  waste  heat  is 
available  it  can  be  lowered  to  about  15  per  cent. 

One  other  objection  to  the  use  of  peat  is  that  its  preparation  for 
use  as  fuel  is  confined  to  the  summer  months,  thereby  making  neces- 
sary the  storage  of  sufficient  fuel  to  meet  all  demands  during  the 
winter.  Notwithstanding  that  there  is  a  certain  factor  of  uncer- 
tainty attached  to  air  drying  due  to  weather  conditions,  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  with  a  good  drying  field  a  minimum  yield  of  500  tons  per  acre. 

The  m%st  successful  method  of  utilizing  peat  at  present  seems  to 
be  in  the  gas  producer,  which  will  handle  peat  with  a  moisture  content 
of  30  to  35  per  cent,  this  being  obtainable  with  air  drying.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  completed  some  experiments  which  prove 
that  peat  containing  30  per  cent  moisture,  when  used  in  a  gas  pro- 
ducer, will  produce  for  every  pound  of  peat  fired  from  49  to  53  cu.  ft. 
of  gas  with  a  calorific  value  (calculated  on  a  moistiu'e-free  basis)  when 
leaving  the  producer  of  from  6030  to  6310  B.t.u.  This  will  indicate 
some  of  the  possibilities  of  this  fuel  and  shows  what  can  be  expected 
from  it  in  practice. 
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I  would  suggest  that  the  (jovemment  perfect  the  use  of  our  peat 
deposits  and  deliver  this  fuel  to  the  industries  with  instructioiiB  as  to 
its  proper  use,  instead  of  trying  to  make  our  industries  do  with  \m 
of  the  very  first  element  of  their  existence.  I  have  indicated  some  of 
the  difficulties  to  be  met  in  the  use  of  peat  and  as  its  use  extends  other 
problems  will  come  up,  but  they  will  be  solved  as  have  been  those 
incident  to  the  use  of  coal. 

John  E.  Muhlfbld  (written).  It  seems  to  me  that  the  auto- 
cratic and  educational  plans  of  procedure  outlined  in  the  paper  are 
not  in  themselves  sufficient  for  the  consumers  of  coal  to  use  as  a  bans 
for  authorizing  the  capital  expenditures  that  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  produce  the  desired  results  and 
thereby  secure  an  adequate  financial  return  on  the  investment  to  be 
made. 

Furthermore,  particular  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
more  effective  use  of  fuel  should  and  can  be  made  to  bring  about  im- 
proved conditions  in  plant  operation  and  labor,  as  well  as  ooDsenra- 
tion  in  fuel  and  financial  returns. 

Each  power  plant  is  in  itself  an  individual  engineering  proUem, 
and  blanket  instructions  and  advices  cannot  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

There  is  no  lack  of  patriotism  among  the  coal  users  and  the  engi- 
neers of  this  country,  and  I  doubt  if  any  of  them  are  ''selliiig  the 
United  States  short,''  but  localized  engineering  improvements  and 
supervision  along  practical  lines  for  the  purpose  of  modemiang  phnt 
equipment,  and  its  maintenance  and  operation,  are  essential  for  the 
greatest  accomplishment. 

The  scope  of  the  procedure  for  the  conservation  of  coal,  stsaio- 
railway  facilities  and  labor  could  be  materially  broadened  by  inchidui 

a  The  utilization  of  existing  by-products  of  mining  operatioiii 
that  are  useful  for  st^ani-genorating  purposes,  but  which  an  nov 
being  wasted.  ^ 

b  The  development  and  use  of  vast  deposits  of  sub-bituminooB 
coals  and  lignites  lying  adjacent  to  steam-railway  lines. 

The  fact  that  one  of  our  allies,  Brazil,  has  recently,  throu^  the 
(efforts  of  its  government  engineers,  made  possible  the  eflfectivo  aod 
(Economical  use  of  its  native  coal,  which  has  heretofore  been  iiBBBti 
practically  worthless,  and  thereby  diminished  its  depe&denoe  upon 
imported  coal  for  railway  operation  and  industrial  developmaiti  ■ 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration. 

The  amount  of  useful  coal  now  l)eing  wasted  throug)i  enatiig 
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methods  of  mining  is  great  enough  to  more  than  offset  the  present 
shortage,  and  the  reclamation  and  utilisation  of  this  by-product,  for 
which  labor,  material  and  plant  for  mining  have  already  been  em- 
ployed, in  conjunction  with  the  development  of  new  sources  of  coal 
and  lignite  supply  tributary  to  the  points  of  consumption,  are  of 
paramount  importance. 

B.  G.  Elliott  (written).  In  the  work  of  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  we  have  endeavored  to  reach  the  fire- 
men and  engineers  in  power  plants  by  means  of  lectures,  demonstra- 
tions, and  classHstudy  groups. 

The  firemen  and  engmeers  are  organised  in  a  class  group  and  are 
met  es^ch  week  by  a  traveling  instructor  who  lectures  and  demon- 
strates to  them  on  the  various  problems  connected  with  the  economi- 
cal combustion  of  fuel.  The  class  groups  usually  meet  for  a  period  of 
eight  to  ten  weeks.  At  the  end  of  the  class  and  lecture  work,  the 
members  of  the  class  are  usually  gotten  together  for  a  boiler  test  con- 
ducted according  to  the  best  modem  practice.  This  test  is  held  at 
one  of  the  plants  of  the  community,  the  apparatus  and  recording 
devices  being  sent  from  the  University.  The  men  are  required  to 
work  up  the  test  on  specially  prepared  forms. 

When  there  has  not  been  a  demand  for  an  extended  class  course, 
the  subject  is  presented  by  means  of  an  individual  lecture  and  demon- 
stration on  coal,  its  composition  and  combustion.  The  manufac- 
turers and  the  business  men,  as  well  as  the  firemen,  are  invited  to 
attend  this  lecture,  which  has  proved  to  be  a  very  effective  method  of 
bringing  the  problem  before  a  group  of  men  who  are  interested  more 
from  a  financial  than  from  a  technical  point  of  view. 

Michael  M.  Podglsky  ^  submitted  a  written  discussion  in  which 
he  proposed  a  cooperative  plan  for  solving  the  fuel  problem,  the 
plan  to  be  under  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  Government,  but 
to  be  under  the  management  of  specialists  nominated  by  the  Society 
in  conjunction  with  the  mining,  electrical  and  chemical  engineers. 

The  main  feature  of  his  plan  was  the  organization  by  the  fuel 
consumers  of  a  national  society  for  fuel  saving,  the  work  of  which 
would  be  carried  on  by  each  member  contributing  annually  on  the 
basis  of,  say,  5  to  7  cents  per  ton  of  coal  consumed. 

The  functions  of  this  society  would  be  mainly  to  disseminate  in- 
formation regarding  fuel  saving,  to  provide  help  to  the  Fuel  Adminis- 

*  Standard  Steel  Works  Co.,  Bumham,  Pa. 
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trator,  to  recommend  to  the  Govermnent  steps  for  relieving  and  pie- 
venting  fuel  shortage,  to  investigate  and  report  upon  new  methodi 
for  saving  coal,  to  establish  special  schools  for  firemen,  to  hold  a- 
hibitions  and  give  prizes  for  best  inventions  and  to  aid  inventon  of 
fuel-saving  devices. 

The  work  of  such  a  society  would  be  under  the  direction  of  a  oouncfl 
and  would  be  carried  out  under  its  direction  by  a  manager  and  staff. 

Mr.  Podolsky  was  of  the  opinion  that  only  by  the  fullest  oo6penr 
lion  between  the  Government,  the  coal  consumers  and  the  engiiiefln 
on  the  widest  scale  could  the  fuel  problem  be  solved.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  meager  development  of  the  cooperative  idea  in  this  oountiyi 
the  A.S.M.E.  could  institute  such  a  method  as  described  with  the 
greatest  practical  results.  He  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  plans  presented  in  the  paper  and  discmwioiM 
and  draw  up  a  war  plan,  perhaps  in  collaboration  with  the  Fedonl 
Fuel  Administrator. 

William  L.  Cathcart  (written).  The  United  States  is  now  the 
leading  coal-producing  country.  Two-thirds  of  our  total  production 
is  burned  for  steam  making,  with  an  approximate  waste — as  Mr. 
Myers  very  conservatively  estimates  —  of  10  per  cent,  thiou|^  Iftck 
of  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  boiler  furnaces.  For  the  prefBB- 
tion  of  this  huge  waste,  this  colossal  drain  on  the  war  energy  of 
our  allies  and  ourselves,  our  Government  officials  may  rightfully  look 
to  the  membership  of  this  Society  for  information  and  suggBBtioiii 
leading  to  a  definite  remedial  plan. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  the  economies  produced  from  the 
execution  of  such  a  program  would  be  permanent,  lasting  after  the  WV| 
an  enforced  lesson  in  the  value  of  fuel  economy. 

Our  trouble  is  not  unwillingness.  It  is  simply  indiflference  ai  to 
the  value  of  fuel  economy.  And,  so  far  as  the  adoption  of  propv 
remedial  measures  is  concerned  —  although  specifically  the  user  «31 
profit  —  it  is  now  broadly  a  question  of  patriotiam,  and  the  mamp— 
of  our  industrial  plants  will  scarcely  be  lacking  in  that. 

However,  there  might  readily  be  a  fair  number  of  oasea  in  irindk 
it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  compliance  with  a  mere  oflioial  leqwrt 
to  adopt  methods  of  fuel  economy.  Further,  the  educatkm  of  ii^ 
men  alone  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  practicable  solution.  The  prawt 
on  those  firemen  for  that  education  should  come  from  the  ownennd 
managers  of  their  plants.  This  sort  of  efficiency  growa  beet  from  tho 
top  down,  not  from  the  bottom  up. 
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In  the  relatively  few  cases  in  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  bring 
pressure  on  owners  or  managers,  Mr.  Myers's  comment  suggests  the 
necessary  "big  stick."  Let  the  Government  allow  them  only  a 
quarterly  or  yearly  amount  of  coal  which  will  produce,  when  burned 
with  full  economy,  the  number  of  pounds  of  steam  they  require  nor- 
mally. If  they  choose  to  waste  their  allowance,  let  them  shut  down 
imtil  they  get  their  next  allowance.  The  rigid  control  which  the 
Government  is  now  exercising,  through  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, on  the  newsprint  industry  should  be  a  lesson  to  such  possible  re- 
calcitrants.   These  are  war  times,  not  the  lax  days  of  peace. 

L.  P.  Breckenridoe,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Consulting 
Engineers  on  Coal  Conservation  and  Publicity  cooperating  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  and  the  Federal  Fuel  Administrator,  said  that  the 
ideas  presented  in  the  paper  and  discussions  were  excellent,  but  the 
question  was  whether  they  were  immediately  available.  We  must  save 
coal  and  save  it  quickly,  and  those  with  suggestions  should  send  them 
to  Mr.  O.  P.  Hood,  at  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  or  to  himself. 

He  said  that  Dr.  Garfield,  U.  S.  Fuel  Administrator,  was  now  pre- 
paring material  to  send  out  broadcast  emphasizing  the  very  great 
necessity  of  saving  coal.  Engineers  should  cooperate  in  this  cam- 
paign, preferably  through  the  representative  of  the  Fuel  Administra- 
tor in  each  state. 

As  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  in  this  connection,  the  en- 
gineers of  the  Experiment  Station  of  the  University  of  Illinois  had 
sent  out  valuable  material  regarding  the  use  of  the  coal  consimied 
largely  in  IlUnois.  The  Fuel  Administrator  of  IlUnois  should  have 
the  assistance  of  these  men.  The  engineers  in  Connecticut,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  states  should  similarly  cooperate  with  the 
fuel  administrators  of  these  states,  and  much  good  would  result. 

Wherever  engineering  societies  exist,  some  plan  should  be  started, 
with  the  slogan  ''help  save  coal."  Get  in  touch  with  the  state  or  the 
city  fuel  administrator  and  offer  aid.  Get  Government  bulletins 
from  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  distribute  them  at  a  lecture  to  "owners, 
managers  and  firemen."  Help  the  local  papers  select  facts  and  help 
them  avoid  "  fiction."  The  important  thing  is  to  get  sound  directions 
to  the  fellow  who  is  handUng  the  shovel  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
factory. 

Norman  G.  Reinicker  agreed  with  all  that  had  been  said  about 
operation,  but  considered  that  the  biggest  gain  was  not  in  operation 
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but  in  design.  Given  a  plant  and  the  conditions  to  operate  undeTf 
the  results  were  probably  85  per  cent  due  to  design  and  15  per  cent  to 
operation.  He  thought  it  was  unfortunate  that  we  should  have 
reached  the  stage  of  having  to  save  coal  now,  when  we  might  hafe 
saved  it  a  long  time  ago  when  plants  were  originally  built,  or  as  thej 
were  remodeled;  by  putting  in  the  proper  apparatus. 

In  designing  or  remodeling  a  plant  we  should  take  into  our  ooo- 
fidenee  the  manufacturers  of  the  apparatus.  They  could  give  voy 
valuable  suggestions. 

Improvement  in  designing  did  not  refer  alone  to  coal  saving,  but 
also  to  labor  saving.  If,  for  instance,  we  could  build  an  ashpit  (liat 
would  hold  24  hours'  ashes  instead  of  holding  only  one  dump  and  re- 
quiring a  man  to  be  on  duty  during  the  whole  of  the  24  hours  to 
handle  the  ashes,  we  could  save  considerable  labor. 

Even  at  the  present  time  we  could  make  our  biggest  saving,  pot^ 
sibly,  by  changing  the  apparatus  —  scrapping  some  of  the  old  staff. 
It  was  a  bad  time  to  do  it,  of  course,  because  the  manufacturerB  were 
loaded  down  with  other  orders,  but  we  should  try  to  slip  in  some  of 
these  orders  for  new  apparatus  from  time  to  time. 

Waldron  C.  Beekley  emphasized  the  great  opportunity  for  thf 
use  of  exhaust  steam  in  process  water  heating  as  a  means  of  fud  eon- 
Hervation.  By  putting  in  apparatus  to  properly  use  exhaust  itcam 
in  heating  water  for  various  processes,  the  coal  consumption  eouU  be 
reduced  30  per  cent  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  textile  industriea. 

He  noticed  in  Mr.  Myers's  paper  a  suggestion  that  the  Soeiety 
present  some  recommendations  to  the  Government  in  regard  to  the 
vyay  in  which  this  fuel  problem  could  be  met,  and  he  thought  it  wodd 
l)e  very  de8iral)lc  if  the  |>oint  about  which  he  had  just  spoken  could  be 
followed  up. 


J.  S.  Lane.  The  author's  statement  "It  is  evident  that 
require  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  education,  but  in  such  fonn  ai 
directly  to  affect  the  men  who  run  the  boiler  plants  of  our  eomi- 
try,  for  in  their  hands  is  the  saving  or  wasting  of  one^ourth  of  tk 
fuel  which  they  consume,"  is  made  just  as  though  these  nm  kad 
the  matter  all  in  their  hands;  and,  while  it  is  true  they  do  have  a 
good  deal  in  their  hands,  yet  Mr.  Gary  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  si 
wanting  the  right  furnaces  and  the  right  apparatus.  ESvoi  thou^ 
you  t^ach  the  average  fireman  the  l)est  ways  of  firing,  when  yov 
back  is  turned  he  will  go  back  to  his  old  way. 
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Many  boiler  plants  both  small  and  large,  hand-fired  or  equipped 
with  stokers,  are  now  fitted  with  appliances  that  automatically  and 
continuously  maintain  balanced-draft  conditions  in  the  fumacei 
supplying  just  the  right  amount  of  air  required  for  combustion, 
maintaining  a  uniform  steam  pressure,  and  allowing  the  hot  gases 
the  longest  possible  contact  with  the  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler; 
and  a  further  elimination  of  the  human  element  can  be  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  mechanical  stoker,  automatically  controlled  by  a 
balanced-draft  regulator  so  that  the  feed  of  fuel  is  varied  in  propor- 
tion to  the  supply  of  air. 

The  author  also  speaks  of  the  railroads,  saying,  ''We  are  now 
threatened  with  a  serious  coal  shortage  due  chiefly  to  the  overstrained 
carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads."  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
if  the  known  methods  of  saving  fuel  are  employed,  thus  relieving 
the  railroads  from  carrying  some  of  it  and  leaving  the  saved  part  in 
the  ground  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  to  come  afterward  instead 
of  burning  it  all  up  now,  railroads,  coal  users,  and  the  general  public 
will  be  benefited. 

« 

Edward  N.  Trump.  There  is  one  way  of  reaching  the  man  who 
shovels  the  coal  into  the  furnace  which  has  not  been  touched,  upon. 
You  should  make  it  to  his  interest  to  save  the  coal. 

Many  of  the  old-fashioned  plants  were  satisfied  with  an  efficiency 
of  50  per  cent,  which  was  considered  a  fair  result.  I  have  found  it 
possible  to  increase  that  efficiency  to  nearly  85  per  cent,  and  a  large 
part  of  that  increase  was  made  by  making  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
men  who  do  the  work  to  produce  the  results. 

If  you  give  a  bonus  to  the  fireman  you  will  be  sure  to  have  some 
improvement  in  efficiency.  I  have  found  at  least  10  per  cent  saving 
by  paying  bonus  to  the  firemen,  sometimes  by  working  one  shift 
against  the  other.  Competition  encourages  them  to  work  harder, 
to  increase  the  saving. 

The  installing  of  such  a  plan  has  not  proved  difficult.  If  you 
have  the  necessary  instruments  you  can  in  the  first  place  determine 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  waste  gases;  you  can  measiu^ 
the  water,  take  samples  of  the  ashes  and  determine  the  amount  of 
carbon,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  determine  from  the  weight  of 
coal  and  the  amount  of  water  evaporated  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 

If  you  make  the  shifts  compete  against  each  other,  and  divide  a 
portion  of  the  profit  with  the  shift  which  gets  the  best  results,  you 
will  \ye  surprised  at  the  saving  which  can  be  made  without  any 
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changes  whatever  in  the  plant.    You  should  save  in  many  caaeB  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  fuel. 

It  is  first  necessary  that  careful  standards  be  established  by  kaep- 
ing  records  for  a  considerable  period  before  the  proposition  is  broadifid 
to  the  men.  If  a  careful  record  is  kept  of  repairs  a  standard  nte 
per  ton  of  coal  burned  can  be  set.  In  many  cases  the  saving  m 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  coal  can  be  calculated  from  the 
efficiency,  and  this  saving  should  be  divided  into  three  parts:  €oe- 
third  to  be  set  aside  for  the  extra  cost  of  keeping  records  ind  for 
interest  and  depreciation  on  measuring  and  recording  aiqpantni; 
and  the  other  two-thirds  to  be  divided  between  the  oompaiqr  ni 
the  men. 

Each  man's  portion  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  pewentUB 
which  the  saving  bears  to  the  total  wages,  and  each  man's  eaninp 
are  multiplied  by  the  percentage  thus  obtained  to  aBoertain  la 
bonus.    No  bonus  is  given  if  the  standard  is  not  obtained. 

The  figures  as  to  comparative  efficiency  and  cost  of  repiiii 
should  be  published  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the  boiler  plant  mqr 
month.  By  combining  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  with  the  OQit  of 
repairs  the  tendency  to  increase  repairs  to  gain  efficiency  is  oom- 
teracted. 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  system  very  carefully  to  the  iiM» 
and  to  issue  instructions  which  will  help  them  to  make  a  nnng 
and  thus  earn  the  bonus. 

Having  once  set  the  standard  it  should  not  be  changed  unlM 
some  change  is  made  in  the  plant,  and  this  change  should  be  cii»- 
f ully  discussed  with  the  men  beforehand  so  that  they  will  agree  thel 
the  change  is  fair. 

A  boiler  plant  with  water-tube  boilers  of  3004ip.  uniti  aad 
with  an  equipment  of  economizers  of  half  the  surface  of  the  bdn 
should  give  under  loads  of  100  to  120  per  cent  of  rating 
of  85  per  cent,  including  boilers  and  stokers.  The 
would  give  about  7  per  cent  of  this  efficiency. 

A  boiler  plant  with  much  larger  units,  nmniiig  at  the 
rating,  should  give,  under  good  conditions,  an  efficieaqr  ol  88  cr 
even  up  to  90  per  cent. 

Edward  A.  Uehling  said  that  no  matter  how  coneet  the  d^ 
sign  of  a  plant  might  be,  if  the  fireman  did  not  fire  properiy  thebeA 
results  would  not  be  obtained.  Combustion  was  a  ^lww>i««l  phi* 
nomenon  and  could  be  diagnosed  and  controlled  only  by  chenWil 
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means.  This  caUed  for  apparatus,  and  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  fireman  could  tell  from  it  instantly  the  condition  of  his  fire. 
Phis,  in  addition  to  some  of  the  other  things  that  had  been  suggested 
during  the  discussion,  were  necessary  to  bring  the  maximum  efficiency. 

William  B.  Jackson.  There  is  another  phase  of  this  situation, 
aamely,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  work  out  a  plan  by  which  con- 
crete, nation-wide  propaganda  can  be  made  effective  when  taking 
into  account  many  thousands  of  power  plants  and  not  only  a  relatively 
few.  Furthermore,  we  have  an  extremely  complicated  situation  at 
the  present  day,  in  that  the  personnel  of  our  fireroom  forces  is  in  a  con- 
dition of  ferment  —  our  manufacturers  do  not  know  today  how  many 
of  the  men  who  are  in  their  plants  will  be  with  them  tomorrow;  and 
there  is  no  way  for  them  to  estimate  how  many  of  their  trained  fire- 
men, and  those  who  know  their  equipment,  will  be  with  them  two  or 
three  months  hence.  Consequently,  we  have  some  added  critical  and 
difficult  aspects  of  the  subject,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Society 
should  not  do  everything  in  its  power  to  work  out  the  best  that  can 
be  done  in  this  matter.  I  beUeve  that  with  effective  cooperation  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  everything  Mr.  Myers  has  suggestedi  and 
possibly  do  a  shade  better. 

The  Author.  I  am  surprised  that  some  of  the  discussers  do  not 
understand  the  relation  between  equipment  and  operation  in  their 
effect  upon  efficiency.  There  is  a  mathematical  equation  which 
expresses  this  relation,  which  is  as  foDows:  Efficiency  in  any  process 
is  equal  to  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  equipment  multipUed  by 
the  efficiency  of  the  human  factor.  This  may  be  expressed :  Efficiency 
equals  E  X  H,  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  fuel  economy,  if  we 
have  a  furnace  perfectly  designed  and  adapted  for  a  specified  fuel  and 
purpose,  we  may  regard  our  equipment  as  having  an  efficiency  of  100 
per  cent,  but  if  the  man  who  operates  the  furnace  is  drunk,  the 
efficiency  of  the  operation  will  be  zero. 

Take  it  the  other  way  around,  and  suppose  we  have  a  perfect  fire- 
man but  the  grate  has  fallen  out  of  the  furnace;  our  efficiency  will 
again  be  zero.  Thus,  as  stated,  the  formula  E  X  H  truly  expresses 
the  relation  between  equipment  and  operation  in  determining  the 
efficiency  of  any  process. 

Consequently,  we  must  of  course  endeavor  to  obtain  the  highest 
attainable  efficiency  both  of  equipment  and  of  operation  in  order  to 
reahze  the  maximum  of  combined  or  ultimate  efficiency. 
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The  point  of  all  this  is  that  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion alone,  the  combined  efficiency  is  susceptible  of  great  and  im 
mediate  improvement.    Without  loss  of  time  and  without  expendi 
ture  for  new  or  changed  equipment,  an  average  saving  of  10  to  20  pe: 
cent  of  coal  can  be  effected  in  factory  boiler  plants.    Therefore,  in 
fuel-saving  campaign    adequate   measures  must  be  directed  firs^ 
toward  obtaining  the  maximum  improvement  possible  in  the  way 
purely  operating  economies.    Later,  the  equipment  side  of  the 
sition  should  be  given  urgent  attention. 

The  immediate  problem  before  us  is  to  develop  wa3r8  and  mea 
for  putting  into  effect  these  economies  which  I  have  shown  may 
50  million  to  100  million  tons  of  coal  saved  per  year.    These  sa^i 
may  go  into  effect  at  once. 

I  regret  that  the  greatest  volume  of  discussion  on  my  paper 
been  directed  toward  technicalities.    All  competent  engineerB 
have  studied  the  fuel  problem  know  the  technical  side  of  the  situati 
and  if  I  had  been  allowed  the  time  and  space  I  could  have 
all  of  the  technical  information  and  suggestions  which  have  been 
volved  in  this  discussion.    All  good  fuel  engineers  know  these  thin 
the  bad  ones  do  not  count. 

The  present  situation  does  not  call  for  technical  discussion  bu*^  it 
does  call  for  ways  and  means  for  putting  into  effect  the  knowIes^^Be 
which  we  now  have,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  50  millior^  to 
100  million  tons  of  coal  per  year  which  can  be  saved.  A  few  y^^^wy 
interesting  suggestions  on  ways  and  means  have  been  brou^t  tf*or- 
ward  in  the  discussion. 

Let  me  first  state  most  emphatically  that  education  will  comp' v^^e 
an  essential  feature  in  the  campaign  for  saving  coal  which  wilE  ^ 
adopted  and  successfully  prosecuted  in  this  country:  educatiors  ^ 
the  owner,  education  of  the  firemen. 

Incentive  must  be  added  to  education  so  that  manufacturen 
owners  will  desire  t-o  cooperate  in  the  fuel-saving  campaign.    K^ 
probable  that  for  the  mast  part  patriotism  and  efficiency  will  prcrv^" 
sufficient  incentive,  but  to  this  may  l)e  added  the  shutting  down  of  "** 
efficient  plants  in  case  of  necessity.    It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  \a^^ 
efficient  plants  to  cut  off  their  coal  supply  while  wasteful  plants 
literally  throwing  away  coal.    The  whole  question  resolves  itself  io^ 
that  of  ways  and  means  for  executing  the  measures  of  economy  wbJ^ 
all  fuel  engineers  know  are  necessary  at  this  time.    It  is  desirable  \0 
work  as  far  as  |M)ssil)l(>  through  existing  agencies  and  organisatkiii- 
.For  instance,  thr  fedorul,  state  and  local  chambers  of  commeroe  lit 
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working  along  these  lines  to  some  extent  and  they  should  be 
a^  and  helped  from  headquarters  by  bulletins  on  fuel 
f^  the  furnishing  of  lecturers,  starting  of  schools  for  firemen, 
len  the  manufacturers'  associations  will  be  of  very  great  value, 
tould  be  urged  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  campaign  of  fuel 
J  in  their  respective  localities.  1  hey  should  get  together  for 
3  devoted  to  the  subject;  they  should  obtain  the  best  fuel 
's  in  their  vicinity  to  lecture  to  them;  they  should  get  the 
of  these  men  to  visit  their  plants  and  make  suggestiODB  and 
uliher  sensible  plans  for  saving  fuel. 

plant  owner  who  failed  actively  to  install  methods  for  econo- 
n  the  use  of  fuel  in  his  plant  would  be  considered  a  bad  citisen 
Dther  members  of  his  association  who  would  be  working  for 
lental  interests.  This  bad  citizen  would  be  made  to  feel  the 
lu-e  of  his  neighbors  and  would  probably  take  heed  and  give 
n  to  his  own  plant.  If  this  did  not  work,  then  the  Govern* 
uld  compel  him  to  bring  his  plant  up  to  a  suitable  degree  of 
y  or  limit  his  coal  supply. 

Podolsky  in  his  discussion  made  a  suggestion  along  these 
lines  when  he  spoke  of  a  national  society  for  fuel  savings 
il  manufacturers*  association  to  which  I  have  alludedi  couldi 

desirable,  be  combined  to  form  such  a  national  society  or 
ion.  This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  suggestionfi 
)  been  made  in  the  discussion. 

e  our  problem  relates  principally  to  fuel  saving,  labor  saving 
tnportant.  Mr.  Reinicker  has  brought  out  this  feature  in  a 
way  in  his  suggestion  regarding  an  ashpit  to  hold  24  hoiurs' 
lation.  Of  course  this  phase  of  the  subject  could  be  developed 
ely,  but  this  is  aside  from  the  present  object.  Mr.  Reinicker, 
*,  is  wrong  in  his  statement  that  ''the  results  are  probably  85 
.  due  to  design  and  15  per  cent  to  operation."  As  I  demon- 
in  the  first  part  of  my  discussion,  the  combined  efficiency  is 
►  the  efficiency  of  the  equipment  multiplied  by  the  efficiency 
tion,  and  in  my  own  practice  I  have  found  that  in  most  factory 

saving  of  10  to  25  per  cent  can  be  made  by  modification  of 
ig  methods  alone.  I  can  quote  cases  where  improvement  has 
high  as  50  per  cent.  Further  savings,  depending  upon  the 
design  of  the  plant,  can  be  made  by  suitable  changes  in  the 
jnt. 

Beekley  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  saving  to  be 
yr  the  utilization  of  exhaust  steam.    This  point  was  brought 
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out  in  my  paper  in  Par.  23.  The  actual  saving,  however,  in  case  all 
the  exhaust  from  an  ordinary  factory  engine  is  utilised  would  i^iimii- 
matc  90  per  cent  instead  of  the  30  per  cent  which  Mr.  Beekley  quota. 
(See  my  paper  entitled  The  Heating  Value  of  Ebchaust  Steam,  pie- 
sented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers  in  January  1915,  in  which  I  gave  a  fonnulafor 
determining  the  heat  value  of  exhaust  steam  from  any  engine,  pump 
or  tiurbine.  In  this  paper  are  given  curves  from  which  the  heat  value 
of  exhaust  is  determined  graphically.) 

Mr.  Trump's  discussion  is  extremely  valuable  as  he  is  briogiiiK 
out  the  new  idea  in  boiler-room  management  of  giving  the  firemen  an 
interest  in  the  coal  which  they  are  able  to  save  by  intelligent  effort. 
The  statement  which  he  has  made  should  be  convincing  since  it  is 
based  on  actual  experience  in  his  own  large  plants.  I  have  dedgned 
bonus  systems  for  many  plants  in  this  country.  The  reason  that 
many  bonus  systems  have  failed  is  that  they  have  not  been  suited  to 
the  particular  case  and  local  conditions  for  which  they  are  sumwaed 
to  be  designed.  But  the  bonus  system  will  be  Increasingly  used  in 
this  country  during  the  coming  years  in  connection  with  boOer-hooff 
accounting  systems.  Every  plant  in  the  country  which  bums  u 
much  as  five  tons  of  coal  per  day  should  have  some  kind  of  an  acoount- 
ing  system  to  indica^te  at  least  approximately  the  efllciency  of  the 
boilers  and  furnaces.  The  best  system  is  continuous  weighing  of  ooal 
and  water  by  modem  methods  supplemented  by  flue-gas  analjBS. 
But  where  this  complct-e  system  cannot  be  installed  for  pimctieil 
reasons,  a  flue-gas-analysis  system  can  be  and  should  be  instiJH 
The  United  States  Fuel  Administration  should  endorse  this  8peGi& 
measure  in  formulating  a  program  to  be  sent  out  through  the  Stale 
Fuel  A(hninistrators  to  the  industries. 

Mr.  Polakov  speaks  slightingly  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  "by 
correspondence-school  methods."    I  did  not  suggest  conespondeDee- 
school  methods  but  I  did  suggest  education  by  every  possible  meani, 
both  by  personal  teaching  and  by  bulletins  and  circulars  propsred 
specifically  for  definite  purposes.    Mr.  Polakov's  method  is  qoile 
suitable  for  private  consulting  practice  such  as  his  or  mine,  and  I  fiot 
low  his  thorough  methods  in  my  own  practice.    But  Mr.  Pblakor  hi» 
evidently  not  considered  the  difference  between  a  private  praetiee 
and  a  national  practice.     For  instance,  were  we  to  cany  out  Mr. 
Polakov's  idea  it  would  require  four  thousand  Mr.  Fblakova  woffcuc 
eighteen  months  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of  $36,000,000  to  mike 
an  inspection  of  three  or  four  days  in  each  industrial  {daot  in  tbe 
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country.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  not  got  four  thousand  Polakovs, 
neither  can  we  wait  eighteen  months,  and  $36,000,000  is  too  much  to 
pay  for  it.  His  plan  is  impracticable  when  it  comes  to  a  largenscale 
proposition. 

What  we  require  at  the  present  time  is  a  constructive  policy  and 
program  which  must  be  taken  up  by  the  United  States  Fuel  Adminis- 
tration in  a  comprehensive  manner.  The  plan  must  involve  all  the 
elements  which  I  have  suggested  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  such 
a  plan  will  be  formulated  and  adopted  with  large  results.  The 
50,000,000  to  100,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  can  be  saved  and  must 
be  saved. 


No.  1611 

THE  TRANSFER  OF  HEAT  BETWEEN  A 
FLOWING  GAS  AND  A  CON- 
TAINING FLUE 

By  Lawford  H.  Fry,  Burnham,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  work  an  which  the  paper  is  based  began  as  a  study  of  the  locomotive  boiler , 
the  object  sought  being  a  practical  working  formxda  for  determining  the  drop  of  tem- 
perature between  firebox  and  smokebox.  The  experimerU^  studied  coveredj  however ^ 
a  wider  range  of  conditions ^  and  the  final  formula  is  of  more  general  application. 
It  applies  equally  well  to  the  cooling  of  products  of  combustion  from  high  temperatures, 
and  to  the  warming  of  gases  at  atmospheric  temperatures.  It  can  be  used  with 
confidence  with  flues  of  circular  or  of  annular  section  up  to  2  in,  in  diameter  and  can 
probably  be  applied  to  larger  flues  of  irregular  section  siu^  as  the  gas  passages  in 
a  water-tube  boiler. 

The  general  formula  is  most  simply  expressed  as  follows:  If  a  gas  flow  x  ft, 
through  a  flue  of  which  the  mean  wall  temperature  is  t,  the  change  in  temperature  of 
gas  from  TitoTtis  given  by  the  expression 

lolog  Ti/t  -  lolog  Tt/t  =  Mx 

when  the  gas  is  hotter  than  the  flue^  or  by  the  expression 

lolog  t/Ti  -  lolog  t/Tt  =  Mx 

when  the  flue  is  hotter  than  the  gas.  In  either  case  ** lolog**  means  **the  logarithm  of 
the  logarithm*'  and  M  is  a  coeflicient  dependent  on  the  flue  dimensions  and  on  the 
rate  of  flow  of  gas.  The  three  temperatures  T\,  Tt,  and  t  are  to  be  measured  from  the 
absolute  zero  in  any  scale.  If  tfie  gas  flow  at  the  rate  of  Wlb,  per  hour,  and  if  p  be 
the  perimeter  of  the  flue  in  inches^  the  coefficient  M  has  the  form  given  by  the  equation 

log  M  =  B  —  mlog  W/p 

In  flues  of  irregvlar  section  the  perimeter  p  is  found  by  dividing  the  healAransfer 
surface  in  contact  with  the  gas  by  tfie  length  of  travel  of  gas^  all  dimensions  being  in 
inches. 

The  coefficients  B  and  m  depend  on  the  mean  hydraulic  depth  of  the  flue.  For 
convenience  in  dealing  with  flues  of  circular  sectiony  which  are  those  most  usually 
met  with,  the  diameter  {which  in  a  circular  flue  is  four  times  the  hydraulic  depth) 
is  v^ed  below  instead  of  the  hydraulic  depth.     The  relation  between  the  flue  diameter 
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d  and  the  coefficieniJi  B  and  m  is  given  by  the  lines- in  Fig,  28.     The  e^uoCwyu  ii 
these  lines  are: 

log  (B  -  1.3)  =  T.71  -  0.54  to^^ 

logm  =T.36  -O.Zllogd 


For  flues  of  sections  other  than  circular  the  value  of  d  ie  found  by  m% 
the  mean  hydratdic  depth  by  four.    Mean  [hydraidic  depth  ie  equal  to  arm  tf  ( 
section  divided  by  perimeter. 

The  equations  given  for  B  and  m  in  the  paper  give  accurate  rettiUBforJlvmMfk 
2  in.  in  inside  diameter ,  but  those  shown  above  can  be  applied  to  larger  fhtei, 

^pHE  transfer  of  heat  between  a  flowing  gas  and  the  waU  of  a  me 
tallic  flue  through  which  the  gas  flows  is  one  of  the  moetimpoe 
tant  processes  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  as  such  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  study  by  physicists  and  by  engineers.  All  attempts, 
however,  to  bring  the  process  under  the  yoke  of  a  general  fonnuh 
have  been  very  imperfectly  successful. 

2  The  author  now  offers  the  formula  described  below,  iriuch 
within  a  wide  range  of  conditions  will  represent  with  all  the  accancj 
needed  for  practical  work  the  processes  of  heat  transfer  betwwD  i 
gas  and  a  metallic  flue  wall. 

3  The  formula  applies  equally  well  to  the  loss  of  heat  Iqr  ft  hot 
gas  in  a  cooler  flue  and  to  the  gain  of  heat  by  a  cool  gas  in  a  hotter 
flue,  and  although  it  has  been  established  by  purely  empiric  methods, 
yet  the  accuracy  with  which  it  conforms  to  the  results  obtained  bj 
various  observers  using  widely  differing  experimental  methods  leidi 
to  the  belief  that  it  represents  closely  the  fundamental  law  by  whkh 
heat  is  transferred  under  the  conditions  considered. 

4  The  wide  range  of  the  experimental  data  on  which  the  fo^ 
mula  is  based  is  shown  in  Table  1  and  may  be  summarised  briefl|y  u 
follows: 


Gases,    The  gases  experimented  with  were  products  of 

bustion,  lighting  gas,  COs  and  air,  all  at  atmoqilierie 

pressure;  also  air  at  pressures  ranging  from  0.15  to  140 lb. 

per  sq.  in.  abs. 
Kate  of  Flow  of  Gas,    The  rates  of  flow  ranged  from  OJi  to  650 

lb.  per  hr. 
Flues,    Flues  of  annular  and  circular  croflSH9ection  mm  used, 

with  effective  diameters  ranging  from  0.5  to  2.0  in.,  tad 

of  lengths  from  0.64  to  20  ft. 
Temperatures.    The  inlet  gas  temperatures  ranged  from  2M0 

deg.  fahr.  with  the  products  of  combustion  being  eooied, 

to  55  deg.  fahr.  with  air  being  warmed. 
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5  In  all  of  the  experiments  throughout  this  wide  range  of  ooo- 

ditions  the  transfer  of  heat  is  satisfactorily  represented  by  the  genenl 
formula  proposed  below. 

GENERAL  FORMULA  FOR  HEAT  TRAN8FBB 

6  The  type  of  formula  used  is  adapted  from  that  suggested  1^ 
Fessenden  and  Hedrick.^  No  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the  nte 
of  heat  transfer  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  degree  of  ton- 
perature  difference,  but  an  expression  is  given  for  the  rise  or  fall  in 
temperature  of  a  gas  in  its  passage  along  a  flue  the  wall  of  which  is  it 
a  higher  or  a  lower  temperature  than  the  gas. 

7  If  a  gas  flows  at  the  rate  of  W  lb.  per  hour  through  a  flue  of 
which  the  hydraulic  depth  is  d/4  in.  (in  a  flue  of  circular  section  the 
diameter  corresponding  to  this  hydraulic  depth  is  d  in.)»  and  if  the 
temperature  of  the  gas  be  Ti  deg.  in  any  given  section  and  7t  deg.in 
a  section  x  ft.  distant  in  the  direction  of  the  flow,  and  if  the  mean  iioe 
temperature  between  these  two  sections  be  t  deg.,  all  temperaUmi 
being  measured  from  the  absolute  zero  in  any  scale;  then,  if  the  gH 
temperature  be  higher  than  the  flue  temperature, 

lolog  Ti/t  -  lolog  Tt/t^Mx W 

and  if  the  flue  temperature  be  higher  than  the  gas  temperature, 

lolog  t/Ti  -  lolog  t/Tt  =»  Mx M 

where  M  is  a  constant  in  any  given  case,  being  dependent  only  oo  W 
the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas,  on  p  the  perimeter  of  the  flue,  and  oorf/l 
the  hydraulic  depth  of  the  flue.^  In  the  experiments  under  oonaidenr 
tion  there  is  a  critical  rate  of  flow  at  about  5  lb.  of  gas  per  hoar  in  a 
flue  0.868  in.  in  diameter.  At  all  rates  of  flow  above  this  the  eoefi- 
cient  M  is  accurately  given  by  the  equations 

logM  =  B  -  m\ogW/v W 

where 

B  =  1.56  -  0.30  d n 

and 

m  =  0.14  + 0.083  d W 

and  p  is  the  flue  perimeter  in  contact  with  the  gas  measured  in  i 
In  the  case  of  flues  of  circular  section  the  equation  oaa  be 


»  Trans.  Am.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  38,  p.  407. 

*  Chappcirs  very  convenient  logarithmio  notation  ia  uaad,  hf 
N**  denotes  ''the  logarithm  of  the  logarithm  of  the  number  N"  all 
being  to  the  base  10.     (Five  Figure  Mathematical  Tabka,  bf  S.  OhiipaiJ 
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by  omitting  the  perimeter  from  separate  conBideration,  since  in  the 
circular  eection  both  perimeter  and  hydraulic  depth  are  fixed  by  the 
diameter.    The  equations  can  then  be  written 

\ogM-A-m\ogW [2o] 

where 

^  -  1.68  -  0.186  d [8a] 

and  n  has  the  value  given  above  in  Equation  [4]. 
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Fig.  2    LoaARmm  or  Ratio  op  Gab  TEUraKATuKx  to  Flue  Temfxratuiib 

(BAWTeKl, April  la.) 

8  The  appUcatioD  of  Equation  fl]  is  illustrated  by  Figs.  1,  2  and 
3,  which  are  based  on  one  of  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  experiments  in 
which  products  of  combustion  at  a  high  temperature  were  passed 
through  a  water-jacketed  flue  and  the  temperature  determined  at  a 
number  of  points  along  the  flue.  The  abecissffi  in  all  three  figures  are 
distances  in  feet  from  the  furnace  end  of  the  Que.  In  Fig.  1  the  ordi- 
nates  of  the  curve  are  the  gas  temperatures  T  in  degrees  fahrenheit 
above  the  absolute  zero.  A  horizontal  line  is  also  drawn  having  as 
ordinates  the  mean  Hue-wall  temperature  t. 
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9  In  Fig.  2  the  ordiaates  are  the  togarithtns  of  the  ratio  of  pi 
temperature  to  mean  flue  temperature,  log  TJi,  while  in  Fig.  3  tlw 
ordinates  are  the  logarithms  of  the  ordioates  in  Fig.  2,  that  is,  tliQ 
are  the  logarithms  of  the  logarithms  of  the  temperature  ratioa,  [Ia[ 
(log  T/O  or  lolog  r/(].  In  Fig.  3  the  points  plotted  fall  on  astn^ht 
hue  and  it  is  obvious  that  if  7*1  be  the  gas  temperature  at  any  point 
and  Tt  the  gas  temperature  at  a  point  x  ft.  further  aJong  the  floe  tk 
relation  between  the  two  temperatures  is  given  by  the  equation 

lolog  r,/f  -  lolog  Ti/t  =  Mz W 

where  M  is  the  slope  of  the  line. 

10  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  (1)  to  show  that  tin 
relation  is  a  general  one,  and  (2)  to  show  how  M,  the  coeffieient 
measuring  the  slope  of  the  lolog  line,  is  affected  by  the  rate  of  flow  cf 
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Fio.  3    LooARiTHu  OF  LooARiTHH  or  TniPERATCBa  "Ram 

(B  A  W  Tail  1,  April  IIJ 

the  gas  and  by  the  flue  diameter.  It  should  be  noted  that  tha  Cft- 
efficient  Af  is  dependent  not  on  the  actual  diameter  of  tiie  flue  bat  M 
the  hydraulic  depth,  that  is,  on  the  quotient  of  the  arek  dhridBd  \ij 
the  perimeter.  In  the  case  of  a  flue  of  cu^iular  crose-aecUon  tha  hf- 
drriuUc  depth  is  one-quarter  the  diameter,  and  it  is  immaterial  lAaUv 
diameter  or  hydraulic  depth  be  taken  as  argument  in  estafalishiiig  tkl 
relationship  witli  the  coefficient  M.  As  most  of  the  pnatnt  voA 
concerns  circular  flues,  it  is  convenient  to  use  the  "effeotiTe  dilM- 
eter"  d  in  determining  the  relation  between'flue  sectioB  and  tte  eft- 
efficient  M.  This  effective  diameter,  being  defined  aa  fonr  tfeM 
the  hydraulic  depth,  is  the  same  as  the  actual  diameter  in  a  floiof 
circular  cross-section.  Examination  of  the  experimental  data  hM 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  relation  between  the  ooeffioient  tf,tt( 
rate  of  flow  of  gas  ^y,  and  the  effective  flue  diameter  d,  ia  that  Aim 
above  in  Equations  [2],  (3]  and  [4]. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 


11  The  data  on  which  the  conclusions  stated  above  are  based 
have  been  derived  from  a  total  of  205  experiments,  the  range  of  con- 
ditions covered  by  them  being  shown  in  Table  1.  These  experiments 
fall  into  six  groups,  each  of  which  is  due  to  a  different  experimenter. 
The  Jordan^  experiments  are  among  the  most  accurate,  and  as  they 
cover  the  widest  range  of  flue  diameters,  have  played  a  considerable 
part  in  establishing  the  formulae.  They  comprise  five  series,  each  with 
a  flue  of  a  different  section.  Two  of  the  flues  were  annular  and  three 
circular  in  section,  the  effective  diameter  ranging  from  0.506  to  1.968 
in.  The  gas  used  was  air,  the  rate  of  flow  ranging  from  30  to  620  lb. 
per  hr.  and  the  inlet  temperature  from  238  to  750  deg.  fahr.  The  air 
was  passed  through  a  vertical  flue  3.28  ft.  long,  surrounded  by  cooling 
wat^r  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  air.  Inlet  and  outlet 
temperatures  of  the  air  were  measured. 

12  The  Nusselt^  experiments  were  made  with  air  at  a  pressure 
of  140  lb.  per  sq.  in.  abs.,  and  with  air,  CO2  and  lighting  gas  at  at- 
mospheric pressure.  These  gases  at  atmospheric  temperatures  were 
passed  through  a  horizontal  flue  0.868  in.  in  diameter  surrounded  by 
steam  at  atmospheric  pressure,  and  the  rise  in  temperature  measured. 
The  length  of  flue  in  which  the  temperature  rise  took  place  varied 
from  0.64  to  1.96  ft.  The  rate  of  flow  of  gas  varied  from  1  to  400  lb. 
per  hr.  These  experiments  were  carried  out  with  great  care  and  are 
valuable  on  account  of  the  wide  range  of  rate  of  gas  flow,  and  because 
gases  of  various  compositions  were  used. 

13  The  Josse'  experiments,  like  those  of  Nusselt,  were  made  with 
a  horizontal  steam-jacketed  flue,  through  which  air  at  atmospheric 
temperature  was  passed  and  the  rise  in  temperature  measured. 
Pressures  of  1.5,  7.5  and  15  lb.  per  sq.  in.  were  used,  the  rate  of  flow 
ranging  from  0.5  to  71  lb.  per  hr.  The  flue  was  0.905  in.  in  diameter 
and  4.34  ft.  long. 

14  The  Babcock  and  Wilcox*  experiments  considered  here  are 
seven  in  number,  taken  at  random  from  an  elaborate  series  in  which 

»  Proc.  Inst.  M.  E.,  1909,  p.  1317. 

*  Mitteilungen  tiber  Forschungsarbeiten,  vol.  89  (1910). 

*  Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  deutscher  Ingenieure,  1909,  p.  322. 

*  Experiments  on  the  Rate  of  Heat  Transfer  from  a  Hot  Gas  to  a  Cooler 
Metallic  Surface.  The'  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.,  1916.  (The  data  of  one  experi- 
ment are  published  in  this  book,  while  those  for  the  other  six  used  in  this  paper 
were  furnished  to  the  author  by  the  Babcock  &  Wilcox  Co.  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  Arthur  D.  Pratt.} 
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the  products  of  combustion  from  a  gas  furnace  were  passed  thna^  i 
water-jacketed  Sue  2  in.  in  diameter  and  20  ft.  long.  The  gaa  inlet 
temperatures  ranged  from  1750  to  2350  deg.  fahr.,  aod  as  tibe  Wlbt 
jacket  was  divided  into  twenty  compartments  each  one  foot  loog,  tte 
drop  in  temperature  of  the  gas  along  the  flue  could  be  detennined  I7 
measuring  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  in  each  compartment  rf  the 
jacket.  The  mean  water  temperature  was  approximately  160  dif. 
fahr. 


Otnrtt^framfhtSt^ra^itfuaf"'''- 
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Fia.  5    Relation  between  Coefficient  Af  ahd  lUn  or  An  yiam 
(W)  FROM  Jordan's  Experiments,  Sxsma  C 

(Sk  nolc  OD  Fie  4) 


15  The  Fessenden'  experiments  were  very  Bimilar  to  tiw  BabMck 
iind  Wilcox,  but  in  one  series  a  flue  1.816  in.  in  diameter  aiid  IOjM  lb 
long,  and  in  the  other  series  a  flue  0.816  in.  in  diametar  and  KkM  ft. 
long,  was  used.  In  both  series  the  jacket  was  divided  into  tan  am- 
partments  in  which  water  was  allowed  to  boil  at  atmoqdieric  pnman. 
Inlet  and  outlet  temperatures  were  measured,  and  the  drop  of  tin- 
peraturc  along  the  flue  could  be  found  by  measuring  the  amoort  of 
heat  given  up  to  each  compartment  of  the  jacket. 

1  Uaivoraity  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  36  (Ootabar  inS). 
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16  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad^  experiments  are  taken  from  tests 
of  locomotives  on  the  Altoona  locomotive  testing  plant.  One  boiler 
had  flues  2  in.  in  diameter  and  18.75  ft.  long,  the  other  had  flues  1.75 
in.  in  diameter  and  15  ft.  long.  The- firebox  and  smokebox  tempera- 
tures were  measured  in  each  experiment  and  the  weight  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  combustion  determined  from  the  flue-gas  analysis. 

DERIVATION  OF   PORMTJLiB   FROM   EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

17  The  process  of  studying  the  vaUdity  of  Equation  [1]  and  of 
arriving  at  the  law  expressed  by  Equations  [2],  [3]  and  ]4]  is  illustrated 
by  Figs.  4  to  13. 

18  The  first  step  was  to  calculate  from  the  figures  obtained  ex- 
perimentally the  value  of  the  coefficient  M  in  Equation  [1].  This 
having  been  done  and  the  results  tabulated,  it  became  evident  that  in 
each  series  of  experiments  made  with  the  same  diameter  of  flue  the 
values  of  M  decreased  regularly  as  the  rate  of  gas  flow  increased.  In 
the  search  for  the  law  governing  this  change  the  values  of  log  M  were 
plotted  as  ordinates  over  the  values  of  log  W  as  abscissse,  (TF  =  lb.  of 
gas  per  hr.).  Fig.  11  showing  the  results  obtained  from  Nusselt's 
experiments  is  typical  and  is  of  interest  as  covering  the  widest  range 
of  gas-flow  rates  and  as  covering  gases  of  three  different  compositions 
and  of  widely  different  pressures.  From  this  plot  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  critical  rate  of  flow  at  about  5  lb.  of  gas  per  hr.,  TF  =  5, 
log  W  =  0.699,  and  that  for  rates  of  flow  greater  than  this  the  rela- 
tion between  log  M  and  log  TF  is  a  well-marked  straight  line  of  the 
form  log  Af  =  A  -  m  log  TF  (Eq.  [2]). 

19  Before  examining  the  numerical  values  of  the  coefficients  in 
this  equation,  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  meaning  of  the  two 
formulae  which  have  been  set  up.  In  Fig.  12,  which  is  Fig.  11  redrawn 
in  diagram  form,  AB  represents  the  lolog  of  the  temperature  ratio  at  a 
given  cross-section  of  the  flue  and  CD  the  lolog  of  the  temperature 
ratio  at  a  section  x  ft.  further  along  the  flue.  Then  the  slope  of  the 
line  AC  is  determined  by  the  value  of  the  coefficient  M,  If  the  co- 
efficient has  a  larger  value,  say  M\  the  line  will  have  a  sharper  slope 
and  the  value  of  lolog  t/T2  will  be  CD,  which  is  less  than  before.  This 
means  that  the  temperature  T%  will  be  greater  than  before.  An  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  coetecient  M  corresponds  to  a  more  rapid 

*  Locomotive  Tests  and  Exhibits,  The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  System,  1905. 
Tests  of  an  E2A  Locomotive,  Locomotive  Testing  Plant  Bulletin  No.  5,  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.  Co.,  1910. 
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interchange  of  heat  between  flue  wall  and  gas,  and  consequently,  in 
the  case  under  consideration,  to  a  greater  increase  in  the  temperature 
of  the  gas. 
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Fig.  10    Relation 


15  1.6  n     I.e    i.9  ZO  i1   22   ?.3  Z.'*   Z  5  2.6  i.l    2,B  Z.5 
(w  -lb.of&*,5  per  hour) 
Coefficient  M  and  Rate  of  Flow  of 
Various  Floe  Diameters 


!3  +  logir)m, 
■'bich  \otil  - 


20  The  influence  of  the  rate  of  gas  flow  on  the  coefficient  M  in 
any  given  flue  is  well  illustrated  by  Fig.  11.  As  the  rate  of  flow  is  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  coefficient  .V  decreases,  that  is  to  say,  the 
amount  of  (.'huugc  in  the  temperature  of  the  gas  between  any  two 
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points  decreases.    For  example,  in  Fig.  II  the  line  drawn  throu^the 

plotted  points  of  the  Nuaselt  experiments  shows  the  following  values 

for  log  W  and  log  M: 

\ogW  -  1.0  1.505  2.00  2.70 

logJlf  =  1.123  1.017  2.906  2.766 

from  which  the  following  values  are  found  for  W  and  Mi 


-O.H 


32 


100 


£00 
0.0H8B 


,  0  0,1  az  aa  o,*  0.6  ae  ot 


Fig.  U    Relation  between  CoErFtciBin  M  and  Rati  or  Oab  Flow 
PROM  NubSKI.T'S  EXPBRIMENTB  WITH  Variods  Oaiib 

21  If  an  initial  gas  temperature  of  70  deg.  fahr.  be  mwiimed,  tiie 
temperature  of  the  gas  after  passing  1  ft.  along  the  flue  iriiich  ia  main- 
tained at  212  deg.  fahr.  will  vary  aa  follows: 

RaM  of  Sow,  lb.  p«r  hr.      ff-    10  32  100  WO 

Tempfnture,  dag.  fihT..       Ti- 105,5  BS.S  M.B  SS.O 

RiH  ID  umpetamre,   T,~T,-    3.1. S  3B.S  22.S  M.O 

22  The  rise  in  temperature  becomes  leas  and  leas  aa  the  rate  of 
flow  is  increased.  If  the  amount  of  heat  tranaferrwl  to  the  gee  k 
calculated  from  the  foregoing,  assuming  a  specific  heat  of  0.288,  ths 
following  figures  are  obtained: 

Rate  or  fltm.  lb.  per  hr. , IT  -  10  »  100  UO 

Il»ltn.a*f«,  U.t.u.  per  he.  0.Z38  IT  (T,  -  T,l -H.fl        317  NS  UM 


23    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  when  flowing  ftt  the  rate  of  10 
lb.  per  hr.  the  temperattire  of  the  gaa  is  raiaed  35.5  deg.  out  of  a 
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possible  42  deg.,  the  transfer  ai  heat  being  at  the  rate  of  84.6  B.t.u. 
per  hr.,  while  if  the  rate  of  flow  is  increased  to  500  lb.  per  hr.  the  tem- 
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Fio.  13    Relation  between  FLiik  Dumeteb  (Htdraduc  Dkftb) 

AND  CoEmciBNifi  A,  B  AND  m  IN  THE  EqiTATiONa  Loa  M 

=  A  ~m  Loo  W  AND  Loo  M  =  B  -  m  Loa  W/p 

perature  rise  is  only  16  deg.,  but  the  heat  is  transferred  at  the  rate  of 
1910  B.t.u.  per  hr. 
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24  By  increasing  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas  the  efficient  of  the 

heat  transfer j  that  is,  the  ratio  of  heat  transferred  to  heat  which  mi^ 
be  transferred,  is  reduced;  but  the  effectiveness  of  the  transfer I0^ 
face,  that  is,  the  amount  of  heat  transferred  per  hour  in  a  gifeD 
length  of  flue,  is  increased  very  considerably. 

NUMERICAL  VALUES   FOR   COEFFICIENTS 

25  Returning  to  Equations  [1]  and  [2]  to  evaluate  the  coeflSdents, 
Figs.  4  to  14  come  under  observation.     In  carrying  out  this  evaloir 
tion  it  was  recognized  that  the  slope  of  the  line  expressing  the  rdatioB 
between  log  M  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gas,  that  is,  the  coeffidott 
w,  is  the  same  whether  values  of  log  W  or  of  log  (W/p)  be  taken  as 
abscissse.    The  values  of  log  M  were  therefore  plotted  against  the 
values  of  log  W  as  shown.    This  having  been  done  for  the  five  Jordan 
series,  for  the  Nusselt  and  for  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  groups  of  ex- 
periments, all  of  wliich  can  lay  claim  to  a  high  degree  of  accuraey,  it 
became  evident  that,  as  indicated  by  Equation  [4],  the  value  of « 
varied  with  the  hydraulic  depth  of  the  flue.    This  is  made  dear  by 
Fig.  10,  in  which  the  seven  series  just  referred  to  are  brought  together 
in  one  plot.    It  was  also  evident  that  the  values  of  the  ooeflicientsil 
or  B  were  also  functions  of  the  hydraulic  depth.    The  problem  then 
narrowed  down  to  the  selection  of  values  for  these  ooeflicients  wUdi 
should  be  in  some  regular  relation  to  the  effective  flue  diameteTi  and 
which  should  at  the  same  time  harmonize  with  the  individual  points 
derived  from  the  experiments. 

2G  In  studying  this  problem  it  was  found  that  in  each  series  of 
experiment's  the  points  plotted  in  Fig.  10  could  be  closely  represented 
by  a  group  of  straight  lines  and  all  the  linc^  thus  obtained  paand 
through  the  point  (log  M  =  1 .87,  log  W  =  3.87).  In  other  words, 
the  points  representing  the  relation  between  log  M  and  log  IF  for  all 
the  experiments  in  the  seven  scries  now  under  consideration  lie  on  a 
series  of  straight  lines  radiating  from  the  conmion  point  (log  ^  " 
T.87,  log  W  =  3.77).  Having  discovered  this  property,  the  poeatiani 
of  the  lines  shown  in  Fig.  10  were  estabUshed  by  choosing  for  eadi 
series  of  experiments  a  center  point  (these  are  the  points  marked  Z  in 
Fig.  10)  and  drawing  lines  through  the  common  meeting  point  and 
through  these  center  points. 

27  Table  2  shows  in  columns  3  and  4  the  codrdinstee  of  tbe 
center  points  selected  for  each  series,  and  in  columns  5  and  6  tbe 
values  of  the  coefiicients  A  and  m  for  each  of  the  lines  panning  tloom^ 
these  center  points  and  through  the  common  meeting  pcHnt.    Te 
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the  coefficient  m  with  the  effective  flue  diameter  the  values  from 
in  6,  Table  2,  were  plotted  as  ordinates  in  Fig.  13  over  the  flue 
eters  d  as  abscissse.  All  of  the  points  lie  fairly  dose  to  a  straight 
and  for  the  coefficient  m  a  line  with  the  equation  m  >=  0.14  + 
d,  or  Equation  [4],  was  chosen  as  representing  most  satisfac- 
'  the  relation  between  m  and  d.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
e  of  the  center  points  Z  and  the  lines  drawn  through  these  and 
ommon  meeting  point  are  merely  steps  leading  to  the  tentative 
:s  of  m  which  are  plotted  in  Fig.  13.  These  lead  to  the  final 
onized  values  given  by  Equation  [4],  which  represents  the  line 
i  in  Fig.  13.  These  values  for  each  of  the  series  are  given  in 
in  9,  Table  2.  Smoothed  values  of  the  coefficient  A  for  the 
leries  of  tests  with  the  flues  of  circular  section  were  found  by 
'ollowing  consideration:  _  Since  all  the  lines  in  Fig.'  4  pass 
igh  the  point  Qog  M  =  1.87,  log  W  =  3.77),  they  can  all  be 
sented  by  the  equation 

logM  =  T.87  -  (log  TT  -  3.77)  m (6] 

1  can  be  written 

log  M  =  1.87  -  (2.23  +  logW)m [6a] 

3.77  =  —  2.23,  or  by  regrouping, 

logAf  =  (1.87  -2.23m)  -  mlogW [86] 

bining  this  with  Equation  [2],  it  follows  that 

A  =  1.87  -  2.23  m [6] 

jiving  m  the  value  found  above  in  Equation  [4],  Equation  [6]  be- 
s 

A  =  1.56  ~  0.185  d [3] 

line  having  this  equation  and  the  tentative  values  of  A  from 
fin  5,  Table  2,  are  plotted  in  Fig.  13.  To  find  the  relation  be- 
1  B  and  d  as  expressed  in  Equation  [3],  Equations  [2]  and  [2a] 
onipared.     From  Equation  [2]  it  follows  that 

logM  =  B  +  m log p  —  m log  W 

comparing  tliis  with  Equation  [2a],  it  follows  that 

B  =  A  —  m  log  p 

this  relation  and  knowing  the  perimeters  of  the  various  fines, 
live  values  of  B  were  computed  from  the  tentative  values  of  A 
lumn  5,  Table  2.     The  results  are  shown  in  column  7  of  Table  2 
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and  are  plotted  in  Fig,  13.     The  straight  line  drawn  through  these  to 
give  the  smoothed  values  is  represented  by 
B  =1.56- 0.30  d 
which  is  Equation  |2]  ■. 

28  This  completes  the  account  of  the  development  of  the  formu- 
IfG  proposed.  It  now  remains  to  consider  their  application  to  other 
independent  experiments  and  to  consider  critically  some  portion  of 
the  work  described  above. 
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.  15    Relation  between  Coefticiknt  Af  and  Rate  of  I 

{W)    FROM    FeSSBNDBN'B   EXPERIMENTS,    SeHIES    I 
(Line  K-K  derived  from  the  seoeral  SormaU) 


APPLICATIOM    OF   THE    FOHMUL*:   TO   OTHER    EXPERIMENTS 

29  In  addition  to  those  from  the  seven  series  of  experiments 
considered  above,  experimental  data  from  five  other  series  are  avail- 
able for  comparison.  These  are  the  two  series  by  Fessenden,  one  by 
Josse,  and  two  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  locomotive  tests. 

I  It  must  be  noted  that  Kquationa  [2]  and  [2a]  do  not  represent  two  phases  o( 
the  same  law  but  are  alternative  methods  of  approximating  to  the  experimental 
data,  of  which  |2)  can  be  applied  to  circular  and  amiular  flues,  and  [8a|  to  circular 
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For  these  experiments  values  of  M  were  calculated  as  before  uni  die 
values  of  log  M  plotted  against  log  W  in  Fig;B.  14  to  17.  In  thew 
figures  the  points  are  rather  more  scattered  than  in  those  previouily 
considered,  and  the  straight-line  relation  between  log  Jf  and  kg  IT 
is  not  so  clearly  marked.     This  is  probably  due  to  a  somewhftt  Inw 
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(IJiw  K-K  darived  from  the  ■■iwn]  totmula] 


degree  of  accuracy  in  the  experiments,  and  it  was  for  this  nmo  thit 
thei«:  scries  wirrc  iisr<l  for  checking  rather  than  for  eataUUuBg  the 
forniulie.  TIk'  values  of  the  cocfHcicnts  A  and  m  as  detmniiied  bff 
Equations  [3|  and  [4|  for  the  respective  flue  diameters  are  pTBD  fariD 
twelve  neric-s  of  exix-riiuents  in  coliinms  7  and  8  of  Table  2.    Tht 
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Unes  corresponding  to  these  coefficients  are  drawn  in  in  the  various 
figures  and  marked  K-K, 

30  In  the  Josse  experiments,  Fig.  14,  the  values  of  M  given  by 
the  Une  K-K  derived  from  Equations  [2],  [3]  and  [4]  are  slightly  higher 
than  those  calculated  from  the  experiments.  The  deviation  of  the 
line  from  the  points  is  hardly  greater  than  the  discrepancies  between 
the  individual  points.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  very  elaborate 
precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  errors  in  these  experiments,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  formula  represents  the  actual  conditions  at 
least  as  closely  as  do  the  figures  derived  from  the  experimental  data. 
This  series  is  also  interesting,  as  it  confirms  the  indication  given  by 
the  Nusselt  experiments  of  a  critical  gas  speed  at  about  5  lb.  per  hr., 
log  W  =  0.699. 

31  In  the  Fessenden  experiments  the  points  in  Series  I,  Fig.  15, 
are  very  smoothly  grouped  and  could  hardly  be  better  represented 
than  they  are  by  the  line  K-K  given  by  the  formulae.  In  Series  II, 
Fig.  16,  the  agreement  between  the  calculated  line  K-K  and  the 
experimentally  derived  points  is  apparently  not  so  close,  but  in  this 
case  the  experimental  conditions  were  such  as  to  give  a  comparatively 
large  variation  in  the  coefficient  M  for  a  small  variation  in  the  heat 
absorption.  In  Fig.  16,  for  a  rate  of  gas  flow  of  19.7  lb.  of  gas  per  hr., 
that  is,  log  W  =  1.295,  the  value  of  log  M  from  the  formulae  as  shown 
by  the  line  K-K  is  T.15,  while  the  experimental  points  show  log  M  = 
1.05.  The  experimental  conditions  corresponding  to  this  rate  of  flow 
of  gas  show  a  temperature  drop  from  2003  deg.  fahr.  to  281  deg.  fahr. 
in  a  flue  10.44  ft.  long.  The  use  of  the  calculated  value  of  the  co- 
efficient M  would  change  the  outlet  temperature  from  281  to  238  deg. 
fahr.,  making  the  temperature  drop  1765  instead  of  1722  deg.  This 
only  means  a  difference  of  2.5  per  cent  in  the  amount  bf  heat  absorbed 
from  the  gas,  which  is  within  the  range  of  errors  of  observation  in 
these  experiments.  There  is  therefore  no  real  conflict  between  the 
experimental  data  and  the  formulse  proposed. 

32  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  locomotive  tests.  Fig.  17,  show 
remarkably  close  agreement  between  the  points  derived  from  the  ex- 
periments and  the  lines  K-K  given  by  the  formulae.  A  noticeable 
feature  in  this  figure  is  the  difference  shown  by  the  experiments  in  the 
values  of  the  coefficient  M  in  the  two  series  of  tests.  The  boiler-flue 
diameter  was  1|  in.  in  Series  900  and  2  in.  in  Series  600,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  values  found  by  experiment  for  M  in  the  two  series 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  difference  as  calculated  from  the  formulae 
for  the  two  different  flue  diameters. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

33  The  formulae  derived  from  the  seven  series  of  Jordan,  NuBBdt, 
and  Babcock  and  Wilcox  experiments  are  closely  confirmed  is  to 
accuracy  of  results  by  the  five  series  of  Fessenden,  Josse,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  experiments. 

A  DIAGRAMMATIC  METHOD  OF  CONSIDERING  THE 

PROCESS  OF  HEAT  TRANSFER 

34  Mechanism  of  Heat  Transfer,  The  following  discusBiQOtii 
offered  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  general  mental  picture  of  the  eom- 
plicated  processes  involved  in  the  transfer  of  heat  between  gas  and 
wall.  The  discussion  concerns  itself  throughout  with  the  actioD  of  a 
hot  gas  in  a  cooler  flue,  but  with  the  necessary  reversal  of  tema  it 
could  be  applied  to  a  cool  gas  and  a  warmer  fiue. 
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35  First  consider  the  effect  shown  by  the  formuls  to  follow  firom 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  gas,  as  in  Fig.  18.  Two  fluea  are 
shown,  one  2  in.  and  the  other  1  in.  in  diameter.  They  &re  aflaomed 
to  bclO  ft.  long,  with  a  wall  temperature  of  380  deg.  fahr.,  and  to  both 
air  is  .supplied  at  an  inlet  temperature  of  1000  deg.  fahr.  If  the  late 
of  flow  in  the  2-in.  flue  he  200  lb.  per  hour  the  outlet  temperature  viD 
be  644  dog.  fahr.,  58  per  cent  of  the  absorbable  heat  being  takn  qt 
An  increase  in  the  rate  of  flow  to  800  lb.  per  hour,  quadnqiling  Ae 
linear  six^ed  of  the  gas,  increases  the  outlet  temperature  to  TSOdflfr 
fahr.,  reducing  the  efficiency  of  absorption  to  45  per  oent.  Ownft 
however,  to  the  larger  amount  of  air  passing  in  the  aame  timay  tka 
effectiveness  of  the  flue,  that  is,  the  heat  absorbed  per  square  foot  ps 
hour,  is  increased  about  3.3  timas.  In  the  1-in.  flue  canying  200  lb. 
of  air  per  hour  the  linear  speed  of  the  gas  is  four  times  that  fint  aoa- 
sidered,  but  the  outlet  temperature  is  470  deg.  f ahr,|  the efficJanqy di 
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absorption  being  87  per  cent.  Although  the  absorbing  surface  is 
only  half  that  of  the  2-in.  flue,  the  heat  absorbed  is  nearly  60  per  cent 
more  for  the  same  weight  of  gas.  It  is  found  that  the  heat  absorbed 
per  hour  per  square  foot  of  surface  in  the  three  cases  is,  for  the  2-in. 
flue  3700  B.t.u.  for  200  lb.  per  hr.  and  11,000  B.t.u.  for  800  lb.  per  hr., 
and  for  the  1-in.  flue  10,800  B.t.u.  for  200  lb.  per  hr.  Thus  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  surface  is  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  linear  gas 
sf>eed  in  approximately  the  same  proportion  whether  the  increase  in 
speed  is  due  to  an  increase  in  gas  flow  or  to  a  decrease  in  flue  diameter. 
The  increase  in  gas  flow,  however,  reduces  the  efficiency,  while  the 
reduction  in  diameter,  because  of  the  resulting  reduction  in  hydraulic 
depth,  increases  the  efficiency. 

36     The  underlying  principles  are  more  clearly  brought  out  by  con- 
sidering a  short  element  of  gas  in  each  flue.    For  convenience  1/10,000 

Hifdrvulic  DepHi.  OS ' 
Original ^nmtftrfitS'  P' "  ^'    1 
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Fig.  19    Flues  op  Fig.  18  Developed  into  Rectangular  Sections 
Having  a  Width  Equal  to  Original  Perimeter  and  Depth 

Equal  to  Hydraulic  Depth 

(Heat  transfer  is  supposed  to  take  place  only  across  the  lower  side  of  the  section,  the  surface  of 
this  side  being  equal  to  the  original  surface  of  the  flue) 

lb.  is  taken.  At  the  inlet  temperature  of  1000  deg.  fahr.  the  length 
of  this  element  will  be  2  in.  in  the  2-in.  flue  and  8  in.  in  the  1-in.  flue. 
The  length  of  the  element  will  contract  as  the  temperature  falls  along 
the  flue,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  mean  temperature  in  each  case  the 
surface  of  the  1/10,000-lb.  element  in  contact  with  the  flue  will  be  11 
in.  and  11.3  in.  in  the  2-in.  flue  and  20.4  in.  in  the  1-in.  flue.  The 
time  taken  by  the  clement  to  pass  through  the  flue  will  be  respectively 
0.123  sec,  0.030  sec.  and  0.033  sec.  It  seems  obvious  that  the  de- 
crease of  efficiency  in  the  second  case  is  due  to  the  decreased  time  of 
contact  between  gas  and  flue,  while  in  the  third  case  the  greater  sur- 
face and  lesser  hydraulic  depth  more  than  offset  the  shorter  time. 

37  For  further  examination  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  two 
flues  developed  as  in  Fig.  1 9  so  as  to  be  of  rectangular  section,  with  the 
original  perimeter  as  width  and  the  mean  hydrauUc  depth  as  height. 
As  represented  thus,  three  walls  of  the  rectangular  section  must  be 
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considered  as  perfectly  non-conducting,  all  of  the  heat  transmianoD 
taking  place  through  one  wall  whose  width  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  former  perimeter. 

38  The  element  of  gas  passing  along  the  flue  consists  of  a  larp 
number  of  particles  in  rapid  motion  in  aU  directions,  and  the  traufer 
of  heat  must  take  place  by  the  impact  of  the  particles  on  the  absorbing 
surface,  each  particle  at  each  impact  giving  up  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  heat  it  carries.  Then  the  amount  of  heat  given  up  by  tbe  gu 
will  depend  on  the  number  of  impacts  made  on  the  absorbing  suiiace 
and  on  the  temperature  at  which  these  impacts  are  made.  At  the 
instant  the  gas  element  enters  the  flue,  the  number  of  particles  in  the 
act  of  impinging  on  the  surface  is  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  sm^ 
face  of  the  element.  The  velocity  normal  to  the  surface,  that  is,  the 
velocity  producing  impact,  is  proportional  to  the  gas  temperature. 
Each  particle  gives  up  an  amount  of  heat  proportional  to  its  tempeiBr 
ture,  and  rebounds  with  a  lower  temperature  and  consequently  with  i 
lower  normal  velocity.  This  impact  and  the  rebound  are  repeated 
constantly  so  long  as  the  gas  element  is  in  the  flue,  the  mean  distance 
traveled  between  successive  impacts  being  proportional  to  the  metn 
hydraulic  depth.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  the  interval  between  suc- 
cessive impacts  increases  and  the  amount  of  heat  given  up  at  each 
impact  decreases,  so  that  the  rate  at  which  the  element  of  gas  loses 
heat  decreases  progressively  with  the  time,  that  is,  with  the  passage 
of  the  element  along  the  flue. 

39  From  this  statement  of  principles  it  appears  that  the  amount 
of  heat  given  up  by  the  element  of  gas  depends  on  four  factors:  (1) 
Initial  temperature  of  gas;  (2)  Area  of  contact  between  gas  dement 
and  flue;  (3)  Hydraulic  depth;  (4)  Length  of  time  gas  element  ^^ 
mains  in  flue.  A  decrease  in  the  hydraulic  depth  or  an  increase  in 
any  of  the  other  three  factors  will  increase  the  amount  of  heat 
transferred. 

40  The  connection  between  these  factors  and  the  dimensioiia  d 
the  flue  and  the  rate  of  flow  of  gas  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  20.  It  is 
evident  from  a  comparison  of  flues  A,  B  and  C  that  when  thehydnnlic 
depth  is  the  same,  as  is  the  case  in  A  and  fi,  the  area  of  the  surCaeeiif 
the  element  is  independent  of  the  perimeter,  and  consideratioD  of  C 
shows  that  the  area  of  the  surface  varies  inversely  with  the  hydnsBe 
depth.  A  reduction  in  depth  thas  has  a  double  effect  in  acoderatilg 
t  he  transmission  of  heat ,  since  it  not  only  decreases  the  travd  of  the 
particles  but  also  incrciises  the  area  of  the  contact  surface  of  the 
element. 
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41  When  two  flues  have  the  same  depth,  as  A  and  B,  the  gas 
element  has  the  same  area  of  surface  in  both,  and  the  temperature 
drop  will  be  the  same  when  the  linear  gas  speed  is  the  same,  so  that 
the  time  for  the  element  to  pass  through  the  flue  will  be  the  same  in 
both  cases.  The  same  linear  speed  will  be  secured  when  the  flue  A 
having  twice  the  perimeter  carries  twice  as  much  gas,  or  generally 
when  the  rate  of  gas  flow  per  inch  of  perimeter  is  the  same  for  both 
flues.  It  would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  .the  temperature  drop  is 
the  same  when  the  rate  of  gas  flow  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area 
is  the  same,  but  this  complicates  matters  by  reintroducing  the  hy- 
draulic depth  since  the  area  is  the  product  of  perimeter  and  hydraulic 
depth. 

42    The  general  relation  between  conditions  and  results  can  now 
he  seen.    The  initial  temperature  determines  the  rate  at  which  the 
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Fig.  20    Effect  of  Perimeter  (p)  and  Hydraulic  Depth  {dh)  on 
Area  of  Surface  Contact  per  Weight  Element  of  Gas 


heat  transfer  begins.  The  hydraulic  depth  determines  the  area  of 
contact  surface  and  the  length  of  travel  between  impacts  of  the 
particles.  For  a  given  hydraulic  depth  the  rate  of  gas  flow  per  inch 
of  perimeter  determines  the  linear  speed,  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  length  of  flue  fixes  the  time  that  each  unit  of  gas  is  in  contact. 

43  This  method  of  analysis  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  linear 
speed  of  the  gas  is  only  of  importance  as  it  affects  the  length  of  time 
that  the  gas  remains  in  the  flue.  This  conclusion  though  supported 
by  the  experimental  evidence  cannot  be  definitely  established  without 
more  experiments  with  flues  of  an  annular  or  rectangular  section. 
With  circular  flues  a  change  in  perimeter  involves  also  a  change  in 
hydraulic  depth,  and  to  make  a  direct  comparison  of  the  effect  of 
perimeter  as  in  flues  .1  and  B  of  Fig.  20  the  depth  must  remain  con- 
stant while  the  perimeter  is  changed.     Previous  investigators  have 
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assumed  that  linear  speed  was  of  direct  importance,  and  to  eKpUn 
its  effect  have  conceived  a  dead  film  of  gas  on  the  flue  surface  whuh 
was  scrubbed  away  by  high  speeds.  In  the  author's  opinion  this  is 
unnecessary,  and  the  result  of  high  linear  speed  is  more  euSytK* 
plained  by  noting  that  in  relation  to  the  unit  weight  of  gas  the  effect 
of  high  speed  is  to  reduce  the  time  of  contact  and  thus  to  reduce  tk 
loss  of  heat  in  passing  over  a  given  surface;  while  in  relation  to  the 
unit  of  surface  high  speed  brings  a  greater  weight  of  gas  over  the  mv- 
face  and  thus  increases  the  amount  of  heat  absorbed  in  a  given  time. 
For  the  gas,  high  speed  decreases  the  efficiency  of  absorption;  hot 
for  the  heating  surface  the  effectiveness  is  increased.  If  the  older 
view  of  the  scrubbing  action  of  speed  is  accepted,  both  efficiency  aul 
effectiveness  should  be  increased. 

44  Gas  Temperature.    In  setting  out  the  various  fonnuls  for 
change  of  temperature  along  the  length  of  the  flue,  the  tempentme 
of  the  gas  at  various  points  along  the  flue  has  been  spoken  of.    Hue 
was  done  with  the  understanding  that  the  "temperatuoe  of  the  gu" 
in  this  sense  is  a  term  needing  careful  definition.    In  any  section  of 
the  flue  perpendicular  to  the  longitudinal  axis  the  temperature  will 
vary  from  center  to  wall.    The  gas  therefore  has  no  definite  tempenr 
ture  at  that  section,  but  the  term  ''gas  temperature"  as  used  in  the 
paper  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
gas  crossing  the  section  imder  consideration,  that  is,  the  temperature 
at  which  the  gas  if  uniformly  heated  would  carry  past  the  section  the 
same  amount  of  heat  as  is  actually  carried.    This  temperature  cannot  * 
be  measured  directly  by  a  mercury  thermometer  or  by  a  thenno- 
couple.    Nusselt  measured  the  mean  temperature,  apparently  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success,  by  means  of  a  resistance  thermometer  fonned 
of  a  spiral  of  wire  wound  on  a  mica  cross  in  such  a  way  as  to  travene 
practically  the  whole  sectional  area  of  the  flue.    In  this  connectioB 
he  points  out  that  with  pyrometers  or  bulb  thermometen  the  nulia- 
tion  effect  between  instrument  and  flue  wall  will  preivent  Bceanejd 
measurement. 

45  Heat  Transfer  and  Loss  of  Head.  On  considering  the  aetioB 
of  heat  transfer  as  outlined  above  it  will  be* apparent  that  then  mnit 
be  an  intimate  relation  between  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  and  thekM 
of  head  by  the  gas.  As  each  particle  impinges  cm  the  fine  wal  it 
loses  (or  gains)  a  certain  proportion  of  its  heat,  and  at  the  same  tinie 
must,  unless  the  flue  wall  be  perfectly  smooth  —  which  is  of  eooM 
physically  impossible  —  lose  some  of  its  velocity  in  the  direetioB  el 
the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  flue. 
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46  Nusselt  pointed  out  that  Osborne  and  Stanton  have  dealt  with 
this  phase  of  the  question  mathematically,  and  Stuart^  in  discussing 
the  performance  of  .coolers  for  lubricating  oil  says  that  in  the  case  of 
the  oil  and  of  the  water  flowing  through  the  coolers  the  relative  fric- 
tion drops  are  of  the  same  order  as  the  relative  heat-transfer  factors. 

47  The  laws  governing  the  loss  of  head  by  a  fluid  passing  through 
a  flue  are  still  but  imperfectly  established,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
formula  of  the  type  given  in  the  paper  for  heat  transfer  might  be 
worked  out  to  serve  as  a  general  formula  for  loss  of  head. 

48  Such  a  general  formula  would  be  valuable,  as  loss  of  head 
represents  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  heat  transfer.  In  any 
attempt  to  increase  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  by  increasing  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  gas,  the  limit  is  set  by  the  loss  of  head.  Beyond  a  certain 
point  the  loss  of  head,  or  in  other  words  the  amount  of  energy  required 
to  drive  the  gas  through  the  flue,  makes  the  gain  in  heat  transfer  un- 
remunerative. 

^  Journal  Am.  Soc.  Naval  Engineers,  May  1917. 
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APPENDIX  NO.  1 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  DATA  AND  HEAT- 
TRANSFER  FORMULiE  OF  OTHER  AUTHORS 

49  The  first  part  of  the  paper  presents  the  formula  proposed  by  tbe  writer 
for  practical  use  and  describes  briefly  the  experiments  on  whidi  it  ia  band.  It  k 
now  proposed  to  describe  in  greater  detail  and  to  examine  more  criticdlly  the  cfr 
periments  which  have  been  used  and  the  various  f  ormuln  which  have  ben  offend 
in  connection  with  them. 

50  The  bibliography  of  Appendix  No.  3  serves  to  show  the  souroci  of  tke 
experimental  data  and  to  put  on  record  the  information  the  author  had  bsioR 
him  in  writing  the  present  paper.  While  not  pretending  to  eompfaisnaMj  it  ii 
believed  to  cover  most  of  the  important  work  on  the  subject  publiflhed  nifle  1901. 
The  whole  field  prior  to  that  date  is  covered  by  the  exhaUBtive  bibUognipliy  pi^ 
pared  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Dalby  in  1909  for  the  Institution  of  Meehanieal  KngjJMWii. 

HEAT-TRANSFER  FORMULA 

51  Before  considering  in  detail  the  experimental  data,  a  brief  review  wiDbe 
made  of  the  methods  and  fonnuls  used  by  the  various  writers  in  interpreting  thor 
experiments. 

52  The  classic  paper  to  which  all  refer  is  that  published  by  Oibonie  RejnoUi 
in  1874,  in  which  he  gave  as  the  law  of  heat  transfer  between  gjM  and  flue  waD 

/i  =  ii  +j5— n 

a 
whore 

h  =  number  of  heat  units  transferred  between  giM  and  flue  per  unit  of  tin 

per  unit  of  surface,  per  degree  of  temperature  diiferenoe 

W  =  weight  of  gas  flowing  per  unit  of  time 

a  ^  sectional  area  of  the  flue 

A  and  B  »  constants. 

53  This  type  of  expression  was  used  by  Jordan.  The  fundamenUl  aMmp" 
lion  ifl  that  in  a  short  length  of  a  given  flue  with  a  given  rate  of  fM  flov  te 
amount  of  heat  transferred  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hoar  ii 
tional  to  the  temperature  difference  between  gas  and  flue.  From  thii 
the  relation  between  the  gas  temperatures  Ti  and  Tt  meesiired  at  any  two  i 
X  fi'ct  apart  along  the  flue  and  h  the  coeflicient  of  heat  tranifer  ■ 
follows : 

54  In  the  flue  el(>ment  of  length  dx  and  diameter  D,  the  hwlhig, 
tD  dXf  and  if  the  gas  temperature  be  T  and  the  flue  temperature  f,  the 
lieat  dq  transmitted  per  hour  will  by  assumption  be 

dq  '^  h(T  -  t)  wD  dx. 

At  the  same  time,  if  dT  be  the  element  of  temperature  kit  by  the  ITIb.  ifi 
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flowing  through  this  flue  element  in  one  hour  and  Cp  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at 
constant  pressure,  it  follows  that 

dq  =  -CpWdT 

and  by  combining  these  equations, 

H,Df'd.  =  -C,wf^;JL.  (81 

from  which  it  follows  that 

hirDx  =  CpW  log.  J^ [91 

55  After  computing  values  of  the  heat-transfer  coefficient  h  by  this  equation 
from  his  experiments,  Jordan  concluded  that  Osborne  Reynolds's  expression, 
Equation  [7],  was  valid  and  that  the  coefficient  A  was  a  constant  having  the  value 
5.4,  while  the  coefficient  B  depended  on  the  flue  diameter  and  on  the  gas  tempera- 
ture. The  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  also  used  the  Osborne  Resmolds  ex- 
pression, but  in  connection  with  higher  temperatures  and  other  flue  lengths  they 
found  B  to  be  a  constant  equal  to  2.0  and  A  to  vary  with  the  gas  temperature,  but 
not  in  accordance  with  the  expression  given  by  Jordan. 

56  At  about  the  time  of  Jordan's  experiments  Nusselt  was  working  on  the 
same  problem,  endeavoring  to  start  from  first  principles  by  developing  a  general 
equation  from  the  laws  of  motion  in  which  the  constants  could  be  determined  by 
experiment.  In  practice  there  was  a  considerable  break  between  the  equation 
developed  from  theory  and  that  devised  to  express  the  experimental  results. 
Nusselt's  equation,  which  is  therefore  mainly  empiric,  is  as  follows: 

'=«^-(fr i»i 

whore  B  is  supposed  to  be  a  constant  having  the  value  12.93  in  metric  units.  L  is 
the  heat  conductivity  of  the  gas  at  the  mean  gas  temperature,  L^  the  conductivity 
of  the  gas  at  the  fluo  temperature,  D  the  flue  diameter,  W  the  weight  of  gas  per 
unit  of  time,  and  Cp  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure. 

57  This  expr&ssion  with  a  constant  value  of  B  fitted  Nusselt's  experiments 
fairly  well,  but  is  not  applicable  to  other  flue  lengths  and  to  other  temperature 
conditions.  The  author  has  applied  the  expression  to  the  majority  of  the  experi- 
ments covered  by  the  present  paper,  and  has  found  that  the  coefficient  B  is  not  a 
constant,  but  is  approximately  of  the  form  * 

B  =  B,-\-  B2     -p  - 

in  which  Bi  is  probably  a  constant  and  B2  dependent  on  the  section  of  the  flue. 
Nusselt  in  a  second  paper  recognized  that  the  coefficient  of  heat  transfer  was  de- 
pendent on  the  flue  length,  but  did  not  establish  any  law. 

58  The  various  expressions  for  the  heat-transfer  coefficient  h  defined  as 
al)ove  have  failed  to  achieve  universality  because  of  a  fundamental  defect.  The 
heat  transferred  per  square  foot  of  surface  per  hour  is  assumed  to  depend  only  on 
the  difference  in  tem[)erature  between  gas  and  flue;  but  the  experiments  show 
that  this  assumption  is  not  justified,  as  the  rate  of  transfer  is  also  dependent  in 
some  way  on  the  ii(!t  ual  gas  temperature.  That  is  to  say,  in  Equation  [91  h  is  not 
constant  as  regards  x  and  T  and  therefore  cannot  properly  be  left  outside  of  the 
integration.     Consequently,  the  results  of  this  integration  are  meaningless.     It 
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is  a  curious  fact  that  none  of  the  experimenten  refenred  to  above  haa  nolieed 
that  by  showing  that  the  coefficient  h  varied  with  the  temperature,  they  vitiited 
Equation  [9]  which  had  been  used  to  compute  this  coefficient. 

59  Leprince-Ringueti  after  a  study  of  Nusselt's  and  Jordan's  woric,  m  wd 
as  experiments  by  Carcanagues,  Ser,  Stanton,  and  the  Pennsylvania  RailiOMi,  pro- 
posed a  modification  of  the  Nusselt  formula,  introducing  an  esqxmential  linotioo 
of  the  flue  length  and  making  Nusselt 's  exponent  n  vary  with  the  flue  aeetion.  Tfaii 
was  a  step  in  advance,  but  the  most  hopeful  suggestion  seems  to  be  tliat  madsl^ 
Iledrick  to  the  cITect  that  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  in  the  flue  element  m  dspcndmt 
on  the  amount  of  heat  in  the  gas.  Hedrick  and  Fessenden  from  this 
developed  the  following  expression  for  the  gas  temperatures  7*i  and  7s  at  a < 
of  X  ft.  from  each  other  along  a  flue  having  a  temperature  t: 

\o\ogTi/t  -\o\ogTt/t  '^  Mz m 

where  lolog  means  ''the  logarithm  of  the  logarithm,"  Af  is  a  constant  for  a  gpvB 
flue  and  a  given  rate  of  flow  of  gas,  and  all  temperatures  are  measured  from  sbs^ 
lute  zero.  Fessenden  and  Haney  from  the  same  basic  assumptions  developed  tke 
expression  in  the  form 

lolog  Hi/H„  -  lolog  Ht/Ht,  "  Mx {U) 

where  Hi  is  the  heat  above  absolute  zero  carried  by  the  gas  at  the  tempsntme  Ti 
and  Hi  and  Hu,  have  similar  meanings  for  the  temperatures  7*s  and  I.  Tli^  sin 
attempted  to  establish  the  relation  between  the  coefficient  M  and  the  floe  ssetioi 
and  the  rate  of  flow  of  gas.  The  experimental  data  available  were  not  viind 
enough  to  make  the  attempt  successful. 

60  It  seems  that  in  developing  Equations  [1]  and  [11]  the  one  from  the  othff, 
there  is  a  momentary  confusion  as  to  the  constancy  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  pi. 
The  point  is  not  important  unless  the  fundamental  law  of  heat  tnmsfer  eaa  be 
established  on  an  exact  basis.  The  author  prefers  not  to  attempt  this,  hot  to 
consider  Equation  [1]  as  an  empiric  formula  to  be  judged  pragmatieaPy  by  te 
practical  value  of  the  results  given.  Taking  this  equation  as  a  basis  the  pieMttt 
paper  shows  the  results  of  applying  it  to  some  two  hundred  diverse  testSi  and  tht 
relation  thus  found  to  exist  between  the  coefficient  M  and  the  flue 
the  rate  of  gas  flow. 

61  In  this  work  the  choice  between  Equations  [11]  and  [l],  based 
on  heat  content  and  tempesaturo  of  gas,  was  made  on  the  grounds  of 
convenience  only.    The  equation  relating  the  temperatures  was  chosen 
in  practical  work  it  is  more  convenient  to  deal  with  the  absolute  tempef atme  cf  > 
gas  than  with  the  heat  content  above  the  absolute  sero. 

EXPERIMENTS 

62  The  characteristic  features  of  the  various  series  of  apvimenta  aie  piw 
in  Table  1,  and  are  briefly  referred  to  in  the  paper.  They  will  noir  be  dealt  wHk 
in  greater  detail. 

63  JoTdan*8ExpenmerU8.  In  these  experiments  air  preheated  to  the 
degree  was  passed  downward  through  a  copper  pipe  suROUnded  by  a 
(\asing.  Cooling  water  flowed  upward  in  the  space  between  pipe  and  *rmf  Ihs 
temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  water  at  inlet  and  outlet  was  meaaured  by  thfl^ 
inomotors,  while  four  thermocouples,  one  near  the  inlet,  one  near  the  outlet  aod  thi 
others  at  two  intermediate  points,  were  arranged  to  measnre  the  tempentmef 
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the  flue  half  way  of  its  thickness  between  the  inner  and  outer  surfaces.  The  in- 
dividual readings  of  these  thermocouples  are  not  given,  but  Jordan  computed  from 
them  the  temperature  of  the  flue  midway  of  its  length  and  midway  between 
its  inner  and  outer  surfaces  and  gives  this  as  the  mean  flue  temperature.  The 
weight  of  air  passing  was  determined  from  the  amount  of  heat  given  up  to  the 
water  and  from  the  drop  in  temperature  of  the  air,  assuming  a  specific  heat  of 
0.238  for  the  air.  The  only  two  weak  points  in  an  otherwise  highly  reliable  series 
of  experiments  are  the  method  of  measuring  the  outlet  temperature  of  the  air  and 
the  assumption  of  a  constant  specific  heat  for  the  air  in  order  to  determine  the 
rate  of  flow.  If  the  values  given  by  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  for  the 
instantaneous  specific  heat  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  be  taken,  the  instantaneous 
specific  heat  of  dry  air  at  constant  pressure  is  found  to  be 

Cp  =  0.230  -h  0.0000240  t [7) 

where  t  is  the  temperature  in  degrees  fahrenheit.  Jordan's  air  temperatures 
range  from  250  to  750  deg.  fahr.,  so  that  by  this  formula  the  specific  heat  should 
range  from  0.236  to  0.248  instead  of  having  a  constant  value  of  0.238.  In  the 
extreme  case  there  may  be  a  difference  of  about  five  per  cent  between  the  amount 
of  air  determined  by  the  formula  for  variable  specific  heat  and  that  found  by 
Jordan  using  the  constant  specific  heat.  The  possible  gain  in  accuracy  did  not 
seem  to  be  commensurate  \vith  the  labor  of  recalculating  all  of  the  experiments, 
and  Jordan's  figures  for  rate  of  air  flow  have  been  used. 

64  In  computing  the  values  of  the  coefficient  M  for  the  present  paper  the 
flue  temperature  is  taken  at  the  figure  given  by  Jordan  for  the  mean  flue  tempera- 
ture, that  is,  the  temperature  of  the  flue  as  measured  midway  between  its  inner 
and  outer  surfaces  and  halfway  between  its  ends.  In  a  rigidly  accurate  mathe- 
matical expression  of  the  law  governing  the  drop  of  temperature  it  is  probable 
that  in  Equation  [1],  or  lolog  Ti/t  —  lolog  Tt/t  —  Mx,  the  temperature  ratios 
Ti/i  and  Ti/t  should  be  based  on  a  value  for  t  corresponding  to  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  inner  flue  wall.  In  practical  work,  however,  the  inner-flue-wall  tem- 
perature is  seldom  known,  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  formula  which  uses  the 
ratio  of  gas  temperature  to  temperature  of  fluid  surrounding  the  flue.  In  most  of 
the  other  experiments  this  surrounding  temperature  has  been  taken  as  flue  tem- 
perature. In  the  Jordan  experiments,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  surround- 
ing fluid  varied  from  end  to  end  of  the  flue  and  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  how 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  flue  surface  either  inner  or  outer  should  be  measured. 
In  view  of  this  and  having  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  variations  in  flue  temperature 
are  small  compared  with  the  other  temperatures,  it  appeared  to  be  unimportant 
to  attempt  any  great  refinement  in  this  direction  and  Jordan's  figure  for  mean  flue 
temperature  was  used.  Figs.  4  to  9  show  the  individual  points  plotted  in  deter- 
mining values  for  the  coefficient  M  in  the  five  scries  of  Jordan  experiments.  The 
lines  B-B  are  all  drawn  as  explained  earlier  in  the  paper  by  selecting  a  center  point 
Z  in  each  plot  and  drawing  straight^ Unes  through  these  center  points  and  through 
the  point  (log  M  =  1.87,  log  W  =  3.77)  which  is  common  to  all  of  the  plots. 

65  These  B-B  lines  then  are  all  represented  by  the  equation 

log  M  =  r.87  -  (2.23  -f  log  TT)  m [Sal 

where  m  varies  with  the  elTective  diameter  of  the  flue.  The  values  of  m  found  for 
each  of  the  lines  is  plotted  as  a  point  in  Fig.  13,  and  a  straight  line  drawn  to  repre- 
sent these  points.     The  values  of  m  given  by  this  straight  line  for  the  various  flue 
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diameters  are  then  used  to  draw  the  K-K  lines  in  the  individual  ploU  FigL  4  tol 
The  difference  between  the  B-B  and  the  K-K  lines  in  each  case  is  das  to  the  de- 
viation of  the  corresponding  point  from  the  line  in  Fig.  13.  The  disoRiiaBcy  ■ 
not  large  except  in  Series  D,  Fig.  6.  By  referring  to  Fig.  13  it  will  be  saai  thit 
Series  D  and  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  series,  though  made  with  flues  of  pnoliflilf 
the  same  diameter,  give  different  values  for  the  ooefiicient  m.  In  pladogttsfac 
in  Fig.  13  it  was  thought  better  to  give  the  Babcock  and  Wiloox  point  morawai^ 
than  that  for  Series  D.  This  gives  a  closer  agreement  between  the  line  sndtlK 
other  points,  and  the  Fessenden  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tests  appear  to  JHliiy 
this  course.  It  may  be  noted  that  if  the  weight  of  air  in  Sories  D  wen  radrttf- 
mined  on  the  basis  of  variable  specific  heat,  the  distance  between  the  Unei  Brh 
and  K-K  in  Fig.  6  would  be  reduced  about  one-half. 

66  Babcock  and  Wilcox  ExperimenU.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a  SMt. 
cjpper  flue  2  in.  in  inside  diameter  surrounded  by  twenty  indiTidiisl  vitfr 
jackets,  to  each  of  which  cooling  water  could  be  supplied  and  weired.  Hmogk 
the  flue  the  products  of  combustion  from  an  iUuminating-gas  funaes  vcR 
drawn  by  suction  and  passed  through  a  cooler  and  through  a  dewpoint  bos  to 
the  discharge.  The  following  brief  statement  given  as  to  the  meChodi 
making  calculations  illustrates  the  functions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  i 

67  *'  The  determination  of  the  dewpoint  of  the  gases  after  leaving  the 
determines  the  density  of  the  water  vapor  in  the  gases.  With  the  dewpoint  kiovi 
and  an  analysis  of  the  gases  passing  through  the  dewpoint  box,  the 
parts  by  weight  of^the  various  constituents  of  the  gas  may  be  detennioed. 
turn,  together  with  the  gas  temperature  entering  and  leaving  the  eooler, 
the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  gases  through  the  cooler  to  be  calculated.  WUhttc 
specific  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  gases  entering  and  leaving  the  ooohi^  IIk 
temperature  of  water  entering  and  leaving  the  cooler,  and  the  wei^  of 
passing  through  the  cooler  known,  the  weight  of  the  gases  maj  be 
The  external  flue  temperature  was  measured  by  means  of  thennoooiqilesinai 
ber  of  the  jackets  and  an  expression  developed  from  which  the  flue 
in  any  jacket  could  bo  found  from  the  cooling-water  temperature  and  the  i 
of  heat  boinK  given  up  by  the  flue  in  that  jacket." 

6S  In  the  published  account  of  the  experiments  detail  figures  an  gim  lor 
only  one  representative  experiment,  but  through  the  courtesy  of  BIr.  Altkv  D- 
Pratt,  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company  have  placed  at  the  author's  di^MMlUt 
figures  for  six  other  tests. 

69  In  studying  these  fis;uros  for  the  present  paper  it  was  found  thai  if  ti» 
lologs  of  the  temperature  ratios  were  plotted  to  the  scale  indicated  in  fl^  S  lit 
points  fell  very  close  to  a  straight  line,  but  that  when  the  values  of  M 
lated  from  one  point  to  another  along  the  flue  considerable  variatiolM 
Eventually  the  values  of  M  used  in  Fig.  9  were  based  on  the  fiall  of 
in  the  gas  between  its  exit  from  the  first  jacket  and  its  est  firoin  the 
jacket,  that  is,  over  a  flue  length  of  17  ft.  In  the  computationa  the  flue' 
ture  used  was  the  mean  of  the  temperatures  as  given  in  the 
jackets  concerned. 

70  NusscWs  Experimnits.  The  heat-transfer  flue  ein|doy«d  bgr  Nl 
of  brass,  22.01  mm.  (»  0.808  in.)  in  inside  diameter  and  about  6.0  ft.  hfllt  & 
was  surrounded  with  a  casing,  and  through  the  intermediate  spaoe  ateam  oariibB 
passed.     The  flue  temperature  was  measured  by  a  thermoeoupla.     Thi  pi  it 
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room  temperature  entered  the  flue  at  one  end  and  escaped  at  the  other,  the  volume 
admitted  being  measured  by  an  accurately  calibrated  gas  meter.  When  a  steady 
flow  had  been  established  the  temperature  was  measured  at  two  points  succes- 
sively by  a  resistance  thermometer.  This  consisted  of  chemically  pure  platinum 
wire  0.1  mm.  in  diameter  wound  in  four  turns  spirally  on  a  mica  cross  which  was 
carried  in  turn  on  a  fiber  cross  fitting  the  flue.  The  fiber  cross  was  carried  on  the 
end  of  a  small  brass  tube  extending  through  the  stuffing  box  at  one  end  of  the 
flue,  and  could  thus  be  moved  along  the  flue.  Nusselt  gives  detail  results  of  100 
experiments,  of  which  the  following  are  used  in  the  present  investigation : 

Nos.    1  to  13:  13  experiments  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  about  14  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

abs. 
Nos.  91  to  100: 10  experiments  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  about  14  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

abs. 
Nos.  46  to  57 :  12  experiments  with  air  at  a  pressure  of  about  140  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

abs. 
Nos.  70  to  81 :  12  experiments  with  lighting  gas  at  atmospheric  pressure. 
Nos.  82  to  90:  10  experiments  with  COs  at  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  series  of  experiments  91  to  100  was  run  with  an  entrance  flue  6.55  ft.  long  set 
ahead  of  the  flue  to  eliminate  any  eddy  currents  which  might  be  set  up  by  the  gas 
entering  the  flue  at  right  angles  to  its  length.  The  differences  in  results  as  shown 
in  Fig.  11  are  not  great.  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  heat  transfer  with  the 
entrance  piece  was  slightly  more  rapid  than  without  it. 

71  Jo88e*8  Experiments.  These  were  made  with  an  apparatus  very  similar 
to  Nusselt's,  but  much  less  elaborate  as  to  details.  The  flue  consisted  of  a  steam- 
jacketed  tube  of  23  mm.  ( =  0.905  in.)  inside  diameter  and  1.320  m.  ( =  4.34  ft.)  long. 
Air  was  drawn  through  the  flue  by  an  air  pump,  its  volume  being  measured  by  a 
gas  meter  before  entering.  Temperatures  of  the  air  at  inlet  and  outlet  and  of  the 
steam  in  the  jacket  were  measured  by  mercury  thermometers.  This  means  that 
the  temperatures  given  have  not  the  authority  of  those  determined  by  Nusselt's 
more  exact  methods.  Of  the  17  experiments  reported  by  Josse  and  used  in  the 
present  paper  seven  were  made  with  an  air  pressure  in  the  flue  of  1.03  atmos. 
( =  14.7  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  five  with  a  pressure  of  0.51  atmos.  ( =  7.2  lb.  per  sq.  in), 
and  five  with  a  pressure  0.104  atmos.  (=  1.5  lb.  per  sq.  in.),  all  pressures  being 
absolute.  These  experiments  confirm  the  indication  given  by  Nusselt's  regarding 
a  critical  speed  of  the  gas.  The  line  K-K,  which  agrees  reasonably  well  with  the 
points,  is  determined  by  the  general  formula  for  a  flue  of  the  diameter  used  by 
Jossc. 

72  Fessenden's  Experimerils.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus 
was  very  similar  to  that  used  by  the  Babcock  and  Wilcox  Company.  In  Series  I 
the  flue  was  10.95  ft.  long  by  1.816  in.  in  inside  diameter,  while  in  Series  II  there 
were  two  parallel  flues  each  10.44  ft.  long  and  0.816  in.  in  inside  diameter.  In 
each  case  the  flue  (or  flues  in  Series  II)  was  enclosed  in  ten  jackets,  into  which 
water  was  fed  with  the  intention  that  it  should  boil  at  atmospheric  temperature. 
In  a  number  of  the  experiments  in  Series  II,  however,  the  loss  of  heat  was  so  rapid 
that  the  water  in  the  jackets  near  the  end  of  the  flue  did  not  boil.  This  may 
account  for  the  lower  degree  of  consistency  shown  by  the  figures  in  Series  II.  The 
products  of  combustion  from  a  gas  furnace  were  forced  through  the  flue  and 
temperatures  measured  on  entering  and  on  leaving  the  flue.  The  rate  of  gas  flow 
was  determined  by  pitot-tube  measurements  at  the  discharge  end  in  connection 
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with  temperature  and  pressure  measurementB,  and  checked  by  oompotiiig  tk 
weight  of  gas  from  the  specific  heat,  temperature  drop  and  total  heat  gifHi  vp. 
Fessenden,  by  measuring  the  heat  absorbed  in  each  of  the  ten  jackets,  WM  ibb  U> 
determine  the  loss  of  heat  and  the  fall  in  temperature  along  the  flue  in  eacheipn- 
ment.  The  values  used  for  the  coefficient  M  in  plotting  the  pointa  in  f^  16 
and  17  are  those  given  by  Fessenden  as  representing  the  mean  slope  of  the  fine 
for  the  lolog  H/Hy,  along  the  flue.  The  lines  K-K  are  drawn  from  the  ffneal 
formula  giving  the  slope  of  the  line  for  iolog  T/t,  and  strictly  speaking  the  poisti 
should  have  been  recalculated  on  the  basis  of  the  temperature  ratio  T/t  atUtA 
of  the  heat-content  ratio  H/H„,  This  was  done  in  a  few  oases  and  the  diffewsce 
was  found  to  be  so  slight  that  Fessenden 's  figures  were  used  as  they  Atood.  The 
point  is  not  of  the  first  importance  since  the  plots  are  used  for  checking  the  gjeaoil 
accuracy  of  the  formula  and  not  for  establishing  exact  figures. 

73  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Experiments,  The  Pennsylvania  Railrosd  a- 
periments  are  representative  tests  of  locomotive  boilers  made  on  the  oompsnj^ 
locomotive  testing  plant.  Series  600  was  made  with  the  plant  at  St.  Louii  wd 
Scries  900  after  its  removal  to  Altoona.  The  boiler  in  Benm  600  had  27)  flwi 
18.75  ft.  long  and  2  in.  in  inside  diameter,  while  that  in  Series  900  had  815  flon  15 
ft.  long  and  1.75  in.  in  inside  diameter.  In  each  series  the  boQen  were  nm  imdv 
normal  conditions  at  various  rates  of  combustion.  The  firebox  and  ifmi?M>«« 
temperatures  were  measured,  and  these  are  the  inlet  and  outlet  tempentum  and 
in  finding  the  coefficient  M.  The  fine  temperature  was  assumed  to  be  the  ssns  m 
the  temperature  of  the  steam  and  water  surrounding  the  flues  in  the  water.  To 
determine  the  weight  of  gas  passing  through  the  fines  a  special  caleulation  is  i 
sary.  In  a  locomotive  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  ooal  fired 
through  the  stack  unbumed  and  consequently  the  weight  of  gas  per  pound  of  eosl 
burned,  as  found  from  the  flue-gas  analysis,  and  the  weight  of  ooal  fired  are  nol 
sufficient  to  determine  the  actual  weight  of  the  products  of  oombustion.  The 
author^  has  shown  that  if  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  per  pound  of  eoal  find 
has  been  measured  and  if  the  heat  lost  in  the  smokebox  gases  per  pound  of  eosl 
burned  is  known  from  the  flue-gas  analysis  and  the  smokeboz  temperature^  thn 
an  equation  can  be  established  and  solved  for  that  unknown  percentage  of  eosl 
fired  which  is  actually  burned.  The  method  has  been  used  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Dttlqr 
and  also,  but  without  acknowledgment,  by  Royds.*  Taking  into  mooount  the  ia- 
dircct  methods  of  (Ictermining  the  weight  of  gas  in  these  looomotive  experiments 
and  the  comparatively  rough  niotliods  of  measuring  the  gas  temperaturei^  the 
agreement  between  the  plotted  points  and  the  lines  K-K  drawn  from  thegenml 
formula  is  extremely  satisfactory.  The  points  show  clearly  the  diifewuce  m  tie 
rate  of  fall  of  temp(Tature  due  to  the  difference  in  flue  diameter  in  the  two 
series. 

74  Since  the  paper  was  writ  ten  the  author  has  secured  a  oopy  of  TImIVih- 
mission  of  Heat  into  Steam  Boilers,  by  Henry  Krrisinger  and  Walter  T.  Baji 
Bureau  of  Mines  Bulletin  No.  IS,  1912.  This  deseribes  eqwrimenls  OB  hsst 
transnii.ssion  made  with  miniature  boilers,  and  discusses  the  Beneml  theoqf.  UiK 
fortunately  an  attempt  was  made  to  measure  inlet  and  outlet  (M 
by  means  of  mercury  thermometers,  and  as  a  consequenoe  there  is  very 

»  Proc.  Inst.  M.  E.,  March  1908. 

*  Institute  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  Januaiy  19,  191ft. 
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reaaon  for  doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  The  general  conditions  under 
which  heat  is  transmitted  are  discussed  at  considerable  length  and  the  conclusions, 
so  far  as  a  general  view  of  the  subject  is  concemed,''are  in  harmony  with  the  work 
of  other  observers.  In  some  cases,  however,  statements  are  made  with  greater 
definiteness  than  is  warranted  by  the  conditions  of  the  experiments.  The  rela- 
tion between  loss  of  pressure  and  rate  of  heat  transfer  is  discussed  at  length. 
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EXPERIMENTAL  DATA 

75  The  original  data  on  which  all  the  calculations  in  the  paper  have  been 
based  are  given  in  thirteen  tables  prepared  by  the  author,  which  also  give  some 
of  the  derived  figures  used  in  building  up  the  general  formula.  These  tables  are 
on  file  at  the  Society's  headquarters  and  may  be  consulted  by  any  one  interested 
in  their  contents. 

76  The  original  data  embodied  in  the  tables  comprise  inlet  and  outlet  gas 
temperatures,  mean  flue  temperature,  flue  length  between  the  two  temperatures, 
and  rate  of  flow  of  gas.  These  particulars  are  given  in  every  case  in  the  units  in 
which  they  were  reported  by  the  original  experimenters,  the  transformation  to  the 
units  used  in  the  paper  having  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  calculations. 

77  The  derived  figures  given  in  the  tables  are  all  in  terms  of  the  units  used 
in  the  paper,  and  consist  of  values  of  Mx  (or  the  difference  between  the  lologs  of 
the  temperature  ratios),  M  (obtained  by  dividing  values  of  Mx  by  flue  length  re), 
log  Mf  and  log  W^  W  being  the  rate  of  gas  flow  in  pounds  per  hour  per  flue. 
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DISCUSSION 

E.  A.  Fessrnden  (written).  Mr.  Fry's  paper  is  a  distinct  oon- 
triSution  to  the  study  of  the  transmission  of  heat  by  convection. 
While  much  excellent  experimental  work  has  been  done,  apparently 
no  one  has  heretofore  succeeded  in  correlating  and  harmonising  tlie 
results  of  many  investigators  so  satisfactorily  as  is  done  in  this  papv. 
Formulae  showing  the  relations  between  factors  involved  in  best 
transmission  by  convection  have  been  proposed  in  so  many  diCTennt 
foniis  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  realize  that  any  connection 
between  them.  Instead  of  using  tliese  formula,  proposed  by 
experimenters,  Mr.  Fry  has  gone  to  the  original  data  and  demoii- 
strated  that  all  the  results  may  be  satisfactorily  represented  fay  a 
single  equation.  The  data  are  thus  no  longer  more  or  less  chaotie, 
but  consistent,  not  only  for  each  separate  series  of  experimentBi  bat 
for  all.  That  this  is  true  for  data  gathered  imder  a  wide  variety  of 
conditions  encourages  the  belief  that  the  real  solution  of  the  profakm 
is  brought  nearer. 

The  general  formula,  Eq.  [1],  proposed  at  the  New  OtleaiiB 
ing  in  1910/  was  based  upon  two  series  of  experiments  and 
firmed  by  several  other  isolated  sets  of  data.    No  attempt  was  made 

» Trans.Ain.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  38,  p.  407. 
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at  that  time  to  evaluate  the  constant  Af .  A  little  later,  a  full  ac- 
count of  these  experiments  was  published,^  and  an  empirical  equation 
was  given  which  satisfied  these  particular  tests,  namely, 

M  =  0.195C/-»«» 

where  U  is  the  weight  of  gases  per  hour  per  tube  multiplied  by  the 
hydraulic  depth  in  inches.  The  experiments  did  not  cover  a  suffi- 
ciently wide  range  of  conditions  to  warrant  proposing  this  as  a  general 
formula. 

Fig.  21  shows  several  sets  of  experimental  data  plotted  upon 
log  M  and  log  U  as  coordinates.  Since  U  =  Wr  and  log  C/  =  log  TF  + 
log  r,  this  method  of  plotting  differs  from  that  used  by  Mr.  Fry  only 
in  shifting  points  horizontally  by  an  amount  depending  upon  r.  The 
amount  of  displacement  is  constant  throughout  any  single  series,  so 
that  the  slope  of  the  lines  connecting  the  points  is  unchanged.  The 
data  plotted  include  all  those  used  by  Mr.  Fry,  and  in  addition  the 
following: 

1  A  series  of  tests  made  upon  a  consolidation  locomotive  * 

2  Some  tests  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines 

upon  a  Heine  boiler  • 

3  Some  tests  made  upon  single-  and  double-pass  Heine  boilers 

by  Abbott  and  Bement  * 

4  Nicolson's  tests  upon  a  Cornish  boiler,  in  which  a  firebrick 

plug  was  inserted  in  the  flue,  leaving  an  annular  gas  pas- 
sage IJ  in.  wide.^ 

In  order  to  reduce  confusion,  the  separate  experimental  points 
for  the  tests  used  by  Mr.  Fry  and  for  the  additional  locomotive  series 
are  not  shown,  but  the  heavy  lines  in  the  figure  represent  quite  ac- 
curately the  tests  indicated.  The  light  lines  are  plotted  from  the 
author's  Equation  [2a]  for  flues  of  circular  cross-section.  The  other 
three  groups  of  tests  did  not  cover  a  sufficiently  wide  range  of  con- 
ditions to  permit  curves  to  be  drawn  to  represent  them,  but  they  do 
indicate  that  the  author's  Equation  [2]  for  M  in  its  present  form  does 
not  apply  universally.  It  should  be  emphasized,  however,  that 
these  latter  data  are  very  much  beyond  the  range  of  those  investi- 
gated by  the  author  of  the  paper.     In  the  Heine  boiler  the  gas  pass- 

»  University  of  Missouri  Bulletin,  vol.  17,  no.  26  (Oct.  1916). 

*  University  of  IllinoLs  Engineering  Experiment  Station  Bulletin,  no.  82. 
'  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bulletin  23  (Boiler  no.  1). 

*  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  Bulletin  18,  p.  155. 

*  Power,  Feb.  7,  1911,  p.  222. 
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ige  through  the  prism  occupied  by  the  tubes  is  not  of  circular  cross- 
;ectioii,  but  is  the  space  left  around  3i-in.  tubes  on  7-in.  centers, 
daggered.  The  hydraulic  mean  depth  of  the  gas  passage  is  about 
.31  in.,  and  for  a  single  tube  the  perimeter  is  10.996  in.  In  order  to 
onform  to  the  author's  Equation  [2],  the  points^  for  tests  on  the 
leine  boiler  should  cluster  around  the  line  marked  H-H.  Instead, 
he  actual  points  indicate  values  of  M  about  2\  times  as  large  as  are 
;iven  by  the  proposed  equation.  A  similar  discrepancy  is  indicated 
or  the  Nicolson  experiments. 

A  somewhat  similar  discrepancy  may  be  shown  for  flues  of  circular 
Toss-section  larger  than  those  covered  by  the  experimental  data, 
^'or  example,  in  an  ordinary  return  tubular  boiler  with  4-in.  tubes, 
6  ft.  long,  operating  with  65  per  cent  overall  eflSciency  and  at  rated 
oad,  with  18  lb.  of  air  per  pound  of  coal,  an  average  of  about  135  lb. 
){  gases  pass  through  each  tube  in  an  hour.  The  hydraulic  depth 
s  0.933  in.,  and  by  the  author's  Equation  [2]  the  value  of  Jf  is  0.00912. 
f  the  water  temperature  is  366  deg.  fahr.  (corresponding  to  150  lb. 
;age  pressure)  and  the  flue-gas  temperature  600  deg.  fahr.,  the  tem- 
)erature  of  the  gases  entering  the  tubes  by  Ek^uation  [1]  is  only  730 
leg.  fahr.  Under  the  operating  conditions  assumed  above  we  might 
easonably  expect  a  furnace  temperature  of  2000  deg.  fahr.  to  2200 
leg.  fahr.  The  temperature  drop  from  furnace  to  tube  entrance 
^ould  then  be  about  1300  deg.  fahr.  to  1500  deg.  fahr.;  i.e.,  about  91 
)er  cent  of  the  total  heat  absorbed  by  the  boiler  is  taken  up  by  the 
hell  by  radiation  from  the  firebox  and  by  convection  in  the  com- 
>ustion  chamber,  leaving  only  about  9  per  cent  for  absorption  by  the 
ubes.  This  is  decidedly  inconsistent  with  our  usual  ideas  as  to  the 
'alue  of  the  tube  surface.  If  the  temperature  at  entrance  to  the 
ubes  is  assumed  to  be,  say,  1700  deg.  fahr.,  the  value  of  M  is  0.0325. 
lather  curiously,  considering  its  limited  basis,  the  value  of  M  for 
he  same  conditions  computed  from  the  formula  M  =  0.19517"®*^', 
[lentioned  above,  is  0.0284.  In  the  footnote  given  on  page  725 
L  is  stated  that  Eqs.  [2]  and  [2a]  are  both  appUcable  to  flues  of 

^  The  boiler  used  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  tests  had  tiles  completely  encircling 
^e  lower  row  of  tubes,  forming  a  tile  roof  to  the  furnace.  In  computing  M  the 
irnace  temperature  was  taken  a^j  the  temperature  at  the  entrance  to  the  tube 
ank,  and  for  the  end  of  the  tube  bank  the  temperature  was  taken  as  that  of  the 
ue  gases.  Thus  the  assumed  temperature  drop  through  the  tube  bank  is  un- 
oubtedly  too  high,  with  a  corresponding  error  in  M.  This  does  not  account 
)r  the  large  departure  in  the  values  of  M  from  Mr.  Fry*s  curve,  since  fair  al- 
iwances  for  the  errors  in  the  assumed  temperature  drop  would  reduce  the  values 
f  Af  possibly  20  to  30  per  cent. 
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circular  cross-section.  They  do  not  give  exactly  conaistent  resuItB, 
however.  For  example,  for  the  return  tubular  boiler  just  considfired, 
Eq.  [2]  gives  M  =  0.00912,  while  Eq.  [2a]  gives  M  -  0.00812. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  experimental  data  investigated,  the 
author  has  apparently  succeeded  admirably  in  adapting  the  base 
formula  to  widely  varying  conditions.  Beyond  these  limits,  Le.,  for 
tubes  larger  than  2  in.  in  diameter  and  for  passages  of  irreg^ular  cnw- 
section,  more  experimental  work  is  necessary  before  any  veiy  definile 
extension  of  the  author's  formula  can  be  obtained.  The  Heine  boiler 
tests  and  the  Nicolson  test,  shown  in  Fig.  21,  suggest  that  Mr. 
Fry's  straight  lines  may  be  tangents  to  rather  flat  curves.  Inflic- 
tion of  the  author's  Fig.  13  suggests  that  possibly  the  values  of  B 
and  7n,  instead  of  being  represented  by  straight  lines,  inay  fie  on 
curves  of  parabolic  form.  This  would  increase  B  and  decrease  m  for 
passages  of  larger  "effective  diameter"  and  thus  increase  Af. 

E.  R.  Hedrick^  (written).  I  have  myself  attempted  to  seeurei 
formula  for  the  relation  between  M  and  W  which  shall  represent  the 
facts  throughout  the  entire  range  of  values  of  W  included  in  the  a- 
periments  quoted,  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  fonnula  of  the 
paper  can  be  improved  upon.  There  are  reasonable  grounds  for 
supposing  that  there  is  really  a  break  in  the  behavior  when  W  hifl 
what  is  called  by  the  author  the  critical  value  of  (about)  5  lb.  per 
hour.  Also  it  is  possible  that  a  different  relation  for  the  effect  of  the 
flue  diameter  will  have  to  be  worked  out  when  experiments  are  anil- 
able  in  which  a  greater  variety  of  values  of  d  occur.  Pcssibljthe 
relations  suggested  by  Fessenden  and  Haney  (Univ.  of  Mo.  BoDsliB, 
vol.  17,  no.  26)  may  be  found  at  least  helpful  in  settling  this  questioD. 

The  author  refers  in  Par.  6  to  the  fact  that  "no  attempt  is  mde 
to  measure  the  rate  of  heat  transfer. "    However,  it  should  be  ei&- 
phasized  that  any  formula  that  gives  the  temperature  (or  the  heitp 
content)  of  the  gas  in  terms  of  the  distance  along  the  tube,  impKes 
directly  a  law  for  the  rate  of  heat  transfer.    This  is  the  reason  tbit 
the  Osborne  Reynolds  hypothesis  leads  to  a  definite  law  for  the  drop 
in  temperature  along  the  tube,  which  enables  us  to  compare  it  dirsetibr 
with  such  exi>eriments  as  those  of  this  paper.    It  was  shown  in  the 
pa|)er  by  Professor  Fessenden  and  myself  (Trans.AnLSoo30L,  voL 
38,  p.  407)  that  our  formula  [18],  which  is  identical  in  moMiim  ^^Ih 
l!](luation  [1]  of  Mr.  Fry's  paper,  leads  directly  to  the  fonnulsB  [24 
and  [25]  of  our  paper: 

de/dx  =  -  TfiB  log.  (6/6 J) 

^  University  of  Miiisoiiri,  Colunibiai  Mo. 
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)r 

dB/dx  =  -  2.3026  mR^r^^ 

vhere  the  notation  is  that  of  our  paper.  From  these,  it  is  but  a  step 
X)  show  that  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  (per  degree  difference  in  tem- 
perature per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  second)  is  expressible 

3y  the  formula 

CpW       1       dB_ 

ird    6  —  du,  dx 

vhere  w  is  the  weight  of  gas  passing  per  second,  Cp  the  specific  heat  of 
he  gas,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  tube.  Hence  the  rate  of  heat 
/ransfer  is  proportional  to 

6    —    By,  \6uf/ 

[n  any  event,  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  is  certainly  not  proportional 
'simply)  to  the  difference  in  temperature,  as  is  abundantly  shown  by 
he  experiments  quoted  in  this  paper. 

J.  F.  Barkley^  (written).  After  an  extended  experimental 
jtudy  along  the  lines  of  the  subject  of  the  paper,  I  feel  that  any 
equation  which  includes  all  the  physical  factors  involved  in  such  a 
leat  transfer  wdll  unquestionably  be  too  complicated  for  practical 
purposes.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  will  always  be  necessary  a  simple 
equation,  such  as  that  of  Osborne  Reynolds,  including,  perhaps,  a 
ew  of  the  main  physical  factors.  These  together  with  experimental 
constants  will  serve  to  obtain  desired  quantities  within  certain  ranges. 

The  temperatures  taken  by  the  author  from  the  B.  &  W.  experi- 
Tients  were  derived  by  calculation,  using  the  specific  heat  of  the 
rases.  The  specific  heats  of  gases,  particularly  at  temperatures 
Tom  about  1500  deg.  fahr.  up,  are  not  well  agreed  upon  by  the  best 
luthorities.  This  variation  amounts  to  several  hundred  degrees  at 
2500  deg.  fahr.  What  is  needed  are  some  experiments  where  a  heat 
balance  can  be  taken  which  would  show  the  possible  inaccuracy  of 
:he  data,  plus  or  minus. 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  formula,  I  would  like  to  ask  what  the 
naximum  possible  per  cent  error  would  be  if  one  were  to  solve  it  for 
nome  quantity,  say,  the  length  x  of  a  tube. 

GoTTFRiD  L.  OsTGKEX  asked  whether  there  were  any  published 
lata  on  formuhe  to  l)e  used  for  calculation  of  heat  transfer  for  large 

'  Asst.  Effirienoy  KiiMiineer,  Carnogic  Steel  Co.,  E.  T.  Works,  Braddock,  Pa. 
•"ormorlv  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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flues,  over  2  ft.  in  diameter,  of  circular  or  rectangular  crosB-flectioiL 
Frequently  an  engineer  had  to  design  a  furnace  where  he  was  uwig 
waste-heat  gases  to  heat  air  in  a  closed  space,  for  instance,  in  an  an- 
nealing furnace,  and  the  question  of  determining  the  proper  radiating 
surface  in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  temperature  in  the  <mn«Jn>g 
furnace  \uas  rather  important.  He  had  had  occasion  to  construet  an 
annealing  furnace  of  that  type  not  very  long  before,  and  while  he  had 
struck  the  temperature  very  closely,  he  had  found  that  when  doon 
were  opened  on  the  two  sides  of  the  furnace  and  the  temperaftore 
dropped,  it  took  a  rather  long  time  to  get  the  temperature  back  agun. 
By  putting  conical  deflectors  inside  the  flue,  where  the  waste  pm 
were  passing,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  more  contact  between  the  heat 
units  and  the  steel  flue,  which  improved  the  transfer  considera^jr. 

D.  S.  Jacobus  said  that  the  heat-transfer  rate  of  conduction  from 
the  gases  to  the  cooling  surface  was  only  one  of  the  elements  to  be 
considered  in  designing  a  boiler.  For  example,  the  effect  of  radiant 
heat  on  the  tubes  nearest  the  furnace  was  an  important  dement, 
and  unless  this  was  included  in  an  analysis  of  efficiency  the  remits 
would  be  considerably  in  error.  When  it  came  to  the  final  analyn 
and  securing  the  maximum  efficiency  from  a  boiler,  the  rate  of  heat 
transfer  must  be  considered,  and  it  was  necessary  to  balance  upa  loa 
in  draft  against  securing  a  higher  boiler  efficiency. 

There  were  a  number  of  elements  that  had  to  be  taken  into  a^ 
count  in  designing  a  boiler;  for  instance,  the  effect  of  rodiant  heat 
It  was  necessary  to  expose  enough  of  the  heating  surface  of  the  bioikr 
to  the  radiant  heat  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  within 
the  limit  that  present-day  brickwork  will  stand.  Again,  the  entering 
velocities  of  the  gases  between  the  tubes  should  not  be  made  too  ii^ 
If  the  area  for  the  flow  of  the  gases  was  unduly  constricted  then 
might  be  trouble,  especially  at  the  higher  ratings  at  ^diich  boikn 
are  run  today,  when  the  tubes  become  fouled  throu^  the  aocmnii- 
hit  ion  of  soot,  which  would  lead  to  an  excessive  draft  resistance. 

It  was  also  necessary  to  provide  a  sufficient  furnace  volume  and  a 
proper  length  of  travel  for  the  burning  gases  in  oirder  to  consone 
the  products  of  combustion,  and  also  to  prevent  a  blowpipe  action  on 
the  boiler  tulx^s. 

An  interesting  addition  to  this  valuable  paper  would  be  IB 
analysis  combining  thg  draft  lasses  with  the  variation  of  heat  tnsi- 
fer  to  determine  the  theoretical  proportion  of  the  areas  betusen 
the  tuljcs  for  the  flow  of  the  gases  to  give  a  maximum  heat  absoqilion 
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or  a  minimum  draft  resistance.  An  answer  to  this  problem  had 
)een  found  by  experiment  and  practice  for  certain  clasps  of  boilers, 
)ut  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  theoretical  anal3rsi8  of  the  proper 
^ay  of  proportioning  the  area  for  the  flow  of  the  gases. 

William  Kent  (written).  Mr.  Fry  has  done  an  interesting 
>iece  of  work  in  showing,  by  means  of  graphical  and  mathematical 
.nalysis,  that  all  the  available  results  of  laboratory  experiments  on  the 
ransfer  of  heat  of  flowing  gas  through  the  wall  of  the  tube  in  which  it 
lows  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  of  Fessenden  and  Hedrick.  It 
3  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  not  gone  further  and  tested  the  formula 
»y  comparing  results  computed  by  it  with  the  maximum  results 
ibtained  in  tests  of  boilers  of  different  types,  using  tubes  that  are 
^rger  than  those  used  in  locomotives.  The.  Writer  has  undertaken  to 
oake  such  a  comparison,  and  the  figures  obtained  show  such  a  wide 
variation  of  the  results  obtained  in  boiler  tests  from  those  derived 
rom  the  formula  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formula  has 
lo  vaUdity  or  usefulness  outside  of  the  narrow  range  of  the  labora- 
ory  experiments  on  which  it  is  based.  He  therefore  submits  the 
ollowing  study  to  Mr.  Fry,  asking  his  criticism  of  it. 

Assume  that  1  lb.  of  coal  of  a  heating  value  of  14,600  B.t.u.  per 
b.  of  combustible  is  thoroughly  burned  in  a  firebrick  furnace,  with 
ufficient  air  to  make  19  lb.  of  flue  gases  per  lb.  of  combustible,  and 
hat  these  gases  are  led  through  firebrick  passages  to  the  flue  or  flues 
►f  a  steam  boiler.  Assuming  the  mean  specific  heat  of  the  gas  be- 
ween  atmospheric  temperature  and  2700  deg.  fahr.  to  be  0.28,  the 
heoretical  temperature  of  the  fire  is  14,600/(0.28  X  19)  =  2696  deg. 
Lbove  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  (taken  at  60  deg.)  or  3156. 
leg.  absolute,  =  Ti.  If  the  temperature  of  the  water  surrounding 
he  flue  is  340  deg.,  its  absolute  temperature  is  800,  =  L  Then 
\/t  =  3.94.  log  Ti/t  =  0.5955;  lolog  Ti/t  =  T.775.  Assume  that 
he  boiler  consists  of  thirty-two  2-in.  tubes,  15  ft.  long.  Then  its 
leating  surface  is  (32  X  2  X  3.1416  X  15)/12  =  251.3  sq.  ft.  Let 
nough  coal  be  burned  to  drive  the  boiler  at  rates  of  3,  6,  9  and 
2  lb.  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  from  and  at  212  deg.  From 
hese  data  the  results  in  Table  3  have  been  calculated. 

The  figures  in  columns  (2)  and  (3)  are  those  that  have  been  ob- 
ained  in  practice  when  all  conditions  were  the  most  favorable,  from 
lany  different  types  of  high-pressure  boilers  without  economizers, 
ibundant  justification  of  these  figures  may  be  found  in  Donkin's 
leat  Efficiency  of  Steam  Boilers,  Barrus's  Steam  Boiler  Tests  and  the 
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writer's  Steam  Boiler  Economy.  They  correspond  with  the  writer's 
straight-line  formula  for  maximum  boiler  efficiency,  JS  =*  81  —  153 
l(W/S)  —  3],  in  which  E  is  per  cent  efficiency  and  W/S  the  rate  of 
evaporation  (see  Steam  Boiler  Economy,  2d  edition,  p.  316,  and 
The  Mechanical  Engineers'  Pocket-Book,  9th  edition,  p.  893),  also 
with  his  more  complex  formula,  based  on  Rankine's  assumption  that 
the  heat  transmitted  varies  as  the  square  of  the  temperature  difEer- 
ence  and  is  independent  of  the  diameter  of  the  tubes  and  of  the  Tel- 
ocity of  the  gases. 

TABLE  3     HEAT-TRANSMISSION  CALCirLATIONS 


I 


Case 


1 
2 
3 
4 

Column 


Rate  of 
evapora- 
tion 


3 

6 

9 

12 

(1) 


Effi- 
ciency, 
max. 


Lb.  water     Coal  per 
evaporated'      eq.  ft. 


Coa\ 
burned 


Om 
made 


81 
// 
73 
6U 

(2) 


per  lb. 
coal 


12  lU 
11  59 
10.99 
10.39 

(3) 


H.  S.  pe*  ,  per'hr.,  ;  per  hr.. 


hr.,  lb. 


0.248 

0  518 
0.819 

1  155 

(4) 


lb. 


62 
130 
206 
290 

(5)' 


lb. 


Qm  flow- 
ins 

thiovgh 

ooatnb^ 

W 


1178 
3470 
3014 
5510 


hBgW 


(0) 


M.8 

I. mm 

77.J 

i.mn 

m.i 

f.nn 

ITS.S 

s.aN 

^>    = 

(1) 

Let  US  now  apply  the  Fessenden  and  Hedriek  formula  to  the 

data  given  above,  expanding  them  so  as  to  include  not  only  the  bofler 

with  thirty-two  2-in.  tubes,  but  also  five  other  boilers:  viz.,  one  with 

two  16-in.  tubes  and  one  with  four  8-in.  tubes,  each  30  ft.  long,  one 

with  sixteen  4-in.  tubes  and  one  with  sixty-four  2-in.  tubes,  each  15 

ft.  long,  and  one  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  14n.  tubes  7.5 

ft.  long,  all  these  boilers  having  the  same  heating  surface  and  iD 

supplied  with  the  same  quantity  of  gas  at  the  same  initial  tempen- 

ture  for  the  same  rate  of  driving.    For  the  four  rates  of  evapontkn, 

3,  6,  9  and  12  lb.  from  and  at  212  dog.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per 

hour,  the  (lata  arc: 

Diameter  of  tube«,  in.  =  f/  =  Hi  S  4         '2  1  1 

No.  of  tubes  2         4        16        32        64        128 

Ix^njcthof  tu»>os,  ft.  =  .r  x=       .30        30        15        15        15  75 


The  formula  is 


lolog  TzH  -  lolog  Ti  t  =  Mx 


or 


lolog  T2  t  =  lolog  Ti/t  +  Mx 
log  M  =  B  -  m  log  W/p;  log  (B  -  1.3)  =  1.71  -  0.54 logd 

lolog  r,//  =  1.775 
log  m  =  1 .36  +  0.37  \og'd 
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The  principal  figures  used  in  the  calculation  and  the  resulting  effi- 
ciencies are  shown  in  Table  4. 

TABLE  4    RESULTS  OF  HEAT-TRANSMISSION  CALCULATIONS 


Diameter  of  tubes,  in.,  ad 

Length  of  tubes,  ft 

Perimeter,  in.  =  irif 

Coefficient  B 

Coefficient  M 


W/S 


16 

30 

50  26 

2.81 

0  64 


8 

4 

30 

IS 

25.13 

12.56 

2.84 

2.93 

0.49 

0.38 

1 

2 

1 

1 

15 

\S 

7.5 

6.28 

3.14 

3.14 

1.05 

1.21 

1.21 

0.295 

0.23 

0.23 

Values  or  W 


1 

8 

589 

1   294.5 

73.6 

36.8 

18.4 

9.2 

6 

1235 

!   617.5 

154.4 

77.2 

38.6 

19.3 

9 

1957 

\        978.5 

244.6 

122.3 

61.2 

30.6 

12 



2755 

i   1377.5 

344.4 

172.2 

86.1 

43.1 

Final  Tkmpbratubs  or  Gasbs  (abotb  0  Deo.  Fahb.) 


3 

925  . 

651 

6 

1287 

869 

9 

1520 

1035 

12 

1644 

1151 

626 

458 

866 

474 

785 

533 

389 

534 

899 

591 

407 

612 

990 

640 

419 

615 

//,= British  Thbrmal  Units  in  Gas'at  Final  Tsmpcbatxtiui 


3 
6 

9 
12 


235.7 
334.0 
396.5 
442.5 


167.0 
224.2 
270.1 
301.5 


159.0 
201.7 
231.9 
256.4 


115.4 
134.8 
150.1 
163.2 


91.9 

97.6 

102.2 

106.2 


119.4 
135.1 
166.4 
156.2 


EmciENcv  (Per  Cbnt) 


3  1 

70.7 

79.8 

80.9 

86.6 

6 

67.6 

72.2 

75.2 

84.1 

9 

49.4 

66.1 

71.2 

82.0 

12 

43.3 

62  0 

67.9 

80.3 

iHi^Hi)/iHi-H.75) 


89.7 
89.0 
88.3 
87.9 


86.1 
84.0 
81.4 
81.2 


The  values  of  H2  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the  final  tempera- 
ture by  the  mean  specific  heat  between  zero  and  the  final  temperature, 
this  specific  heat  being  calculated  from  the  approximate  formula 
Cp  =  0.245  +  0.000015^.  Hi  is  the  heat  per  pound  at  the  initial 
temperature,  2696  deg.  The  mean  specific  heat  between  zero  and  this 
temperature  is  taken  at  0.285.  In  obtaining  the  efficiency  we  sub- 
tract 14.75  from  Hi  in  the  denominator  for  the  heat  in  1  lb.  of  air 
suppUed  at  60  deg. 

The  calculated  efficiencies  are  plotted  in  Fig.  22,  and  the  position 
of  the  straight  line  of  the  writer's  formula  is  also  plotted  for  com- 
parison. 

In  the  calculations  based  on  Mr.  PVy's  formula  certain  assumptions 
have  been  made: 
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1  That  the  fuel  ia  thoroughly  burned 

2  That  the  air  supply  is  19  lb.  per  lb.  of  fuel 

3  That  there  in  no  loss  by  radiation. 

These  assumptions  oorrenpond  to  ideal  conditions,  but  they  in 
nearly  attained  in  the  best  practice.  If  other  conditioos  hwl  been 
n-sKumed,  such  as  a  certain  percentage  of  loas  due  to  imperfect  eom- 
bustion  and  to  radiation,  and  a  somewhat  greater  air  supply,  ill  o( 
the  curves  shown  in  Fig.  22  would  have  been  lowered  to  some  extent, 
but  their  relative  positions  would  remain  the  same;  that  is,  the  cum 
of  the  4-in.  tube  would  be  far  below  the  curves  of  the  1-in.  and  Wa 


t'la.  2:2    PunrtNQ  op  Boilbr  KfnciENciEs  Qtvut  »  Tabu  4 


tubes,  and  the  curve  of  the  IG-in.  lubes  far  below  the  curve  of  tlia  Ml 
tubes.  If  calculations  for  a  two-flue  Lancashire  boiler  had  beennade, 
the  resulting  curve  would  be  far  below  that  of  the  two  ISJn.  &■ 
l>oilers. 

The  straight-line  fortnula  involves  no  asBumptiona.  It  ia  ntagij 
the  plotting  of  the  best  efliciencies  obtained  in  reliable  testa  of  maaj 
different  types  of  Iwiler,  including  C'omish,  Lancaahire,  GaDowaj, 
Scotch  marine,  firc-tut>e  and  water-tube  boilers  of  all  uaes  and  dnpta. 
The  results  of  these  test.s  indicate  that  the  efficiency  of  a  steam  boiler 
is  not  0.  function  of  its  lypc,  of  the  diameter  of  the  g 
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e  velocity  of  the  gases;  but  is  entirely  a  function  of  the  conditions 
T  which  it  is  run.    These  conditions  are: 

1  Cleanness  of  heating  surface 

2  Avoidance  of  short-circuiting  of  the  gases 

3  Quality  of  the  fuel 

4  Completeness  of  the  combustion  before  the  combustible 

gases  touch  the  heating  surface 

5  Amount  of  the  air  supply  per  pound  of  combustible 

6  Rate  of  driving,  and 

7  Avoidance  of  air  leaks  in  the  setting. 

iputations  from  Mr.  Fry's  formula  show  results  so  far  from  those 
ined  in  actual  boiler  practice  as  to  lead  inevitably  to  the  con- 
on  as  already  stated  that  the  formula  has  no  validity  or  useful- 
outside  of  the  range  of  the  laboratory  experiments  on  which  it  is 
d. 

V^hat  is  needed  to  settle  this  question  of  the  relation  of  steam- 
ir  efficiency  to  the  diameter  of  the  gas  passages  and  the 
:ity  of  the  gases  is  a  series  of  experiments  in  which  the  diam- 

and  the  velocity  are  the  only  variables,  all  other  conditions, 

as  extent  of  heating  surface,  and  rate  of  burning  the  fuel, 
lining  constant.    The  following  method  of  making  the  experi- 
t  is  suggested: 
Vovide  a  gas-burning  or  oil-burning  furnace  of  sufficient  sice 

a  sheet-iron  casing  through  which  all  the  air  for  maintaining 
bustion  is  passed,  thereby  minimizing  the  loss  from  radiation. 
3r  the  air  as  well  as  the  fuel,  regulating  the  supply  so  as  to  ob- 

complete  combustion  and  a  very  high  furnace  temperature, 
ide  a  boiler  to  be  connected  with  the  furnace,  made  of  a  12-in. 

20  ft.  long,  with  one  S-in.  tube  in  it  for  a  gas  passage.  After 
ing  a  series  of  tests  with  this  boiler,  with  different  rates  of  driving 
5  to  secure  an  equivalent  rate  of  evaporation  ranging,  say,  from  2 
>  lb.  per  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  substitute  for  the  single 

tube  two  4-in.  tubes,  four  2-in.  tubes  and  eight  1-in.  tubes  suc- 
vely,  and  repeat  the  tests.    In  these  tests  the  total  heating  sur- 

the  perimeter  of  the  gas  passages,  remains  constant,  but  for  a 
1  amount  of  fuel  and  air  supply  the  velocity  of  the  gas  will  vary 
le  figures  1,  2,  4,  8.  The  boiler  can  be  run  as  an  air  heater,  using 
ir  steam  or  waste  gases  of  a  temperature  below  red  heat  as  the 
ing  medium.  Such  a  boiler  or  heater  would  enable  us  to  settle 
y  questions  regarding  the  transfer  of  heat  which  are  now  in  con- 
3rsy. 
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The  Author.  Fig.  23  represents  some  work  done  after  healing 
Professor  Fessenden's  criticism  that  the  lines  giving  the  values  of  tlie 
coefficients  B  and  m  in  fig.  13  cannot  be  extended  to  flue  diameten 
larger  than  2  in.  In  Fig.  23  the  values  are  plotted  against  each  other 
on  a  logarithmic  scale  instead  of  linearly  as  in  Fig.  13,  and  pointfl  are 
added  for  the  Heine  and  Nicolson  boilers.  FVofessor  Fessenden 
showed  that  the  coefficients  for  these  boilers  did  not  harmonise  with 
the  plot  of  Fig.  13,  nor  with  his  values  of  U  plotted  in  Fig.  21.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  plotting  used  in  Fig.  23,  besides  bringing  the 
points  for  the  small-diameter  flues  more  nearly  into  line,  brings  the 
lines  when  extended  very  close  to  the  points  for  the  larger  flues. 
The  lines  in  Fig.  13  give  reasonably  accurate  results  for  flues  up  to 
2  in.,  but  those  in  Fig.  23  are  recommended  for  general  use. 

I  'believe  that  a  formula  of  this  sort  can  be  applied  to  the  con- 
dition that  Mr.  Ostgren  speaks  of  in  air  flowing  through  the  inner  floe, 
if  it  is  possible  to  get  the  mean  temperature  of  the  flue  wall. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Barkley,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  fcmnula 
proposed  covers  all  of  the  physical  factors  involved  in  heat  transfer 
and  is  still  of  a  form  sufficiently  simple  for  practical  use.  I  must  take 
issue  with  him  as  to  the  values  of  the  specific  heat  of  gases  at  hig|i 
temperatures.  Reference  to  the  Smithsonian  Tables  will  show  the 
problem  has  been  solved  for  all  practical  purposes,  and  that  cal- 
culations based  on  the  specific  heat  will  be  more  accurate  than  any 
heat-balance  results. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  paper  refers  to  the  pcmit  that 
was  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jacobus  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  drafti  via., 
that  by  decreasing  the  flue  diameter  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  can  be 
increased,  but  that  this  will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  enefu  in 
forcing  the  gas  through  the  flue.  The  loss  of  draft  —  loss  of  bead 
—  in  passing  through  the  flue  is  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  in- 
creased heat  transfer,  and  if  a  formula  similar  to  that  used  for  loai 
of  temperature  can  \ye  obtained  to  take  care  of  loss  of  headi  it  will  be 
possible  to  figure  out  exactly  what  has  to  be  paid  for  a  givBn  rate  of 
heat  transfer,  and  to  calculate  for  any  kind  of  a  boiler  with 
certainty. 

I  would  add  that  two  of  the  important  series  of  tests 
in  the  paper  were  carried  out  by  the  Babcock  ft  WiloOK  Gompaiij, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jacobus,  who  courteously  placed  thsm  at 
my  disposition. 

Professor  Kent's  criticism  is  mainly  based  on  a  oompariaoD  of  As 
Fry-Hedrick-Fessenden  formula  with  his  own  strai|^t-line  fomndaior 
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boiler  efficiency.  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that 
lack  of  agreement  between  the  two  proves  that  the  fonnula  proposed 
in  the  paper  is  inaccurate.  Professor  Kent  assumes  for  his  formula 
that  the  heat  transmitted  varies  as  the  square  of  the  temperature 
difference  and  is  independent  of  the  flue  diameter  and  of  the  velocity 
of  the  gases.     This  assumption  begs  the  whole  question.     It  dates 


I.S      10  3        4      E    S   7  S 

FLUE  DIM 

:  Diameter  and  Coefficients  B  and  m 
<  iMc.  M  =  B  -mlMG  W/p 

from  Rankine's  time,  und  with  the  experimental  data  now  available 
ran  easily  be  -fliowii  to  he  incorrect.  Any  one  of  the  series  of  tests 
analyzed  in  the  i>ri'scnt  paper  shows  the  lai^e  influence  exerted  by  the 
gas  velocity  on  the  rate  of  heat  transmission,  while  the  eifect  of  flue 
diameter  is  shown  l)y  ii  number  of  the  experiments.  In  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  locomotive  tests  analyzed  in  Fig,  17  the  difference 
l)etween  Ij-in.  and  2-m.  flues  is  reflected  in  the  boiler  efficiency. 
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The  Babcock  and  Wilcox  experiments  show  the  difference  between  a 
circular  flue  2  in.  in  diameter  and  an  annular  flue  with  an  effective 
diameter  of  about  1.5  in.;  while  the  Fessenden  and  Haney  experi- 
ments show  the  difference  between  flues  1.816  in.  and  0.816  in.  in 
diameter.  Further,  the  principle  that  a  reduction  in  flue  diameter 
increases  the  rate  of  heat  transfer  is  recognized  in  modem  boiler 
design,  as,  for  example,  in  waste-heat  boilers,  where  narrow  gas  pas- 
sages are  used  in  order  to  secure  high  absorptive  efficiency  with  bv 
gas  temperatures. 

Professor  Kent's  straight-line  formula  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  efficiency  of  an  average  boiler  under  normal  operating  oondi- 
tions,  but  it  is  useless  in  a  study  of  the  effect  of  variations  in  the  8e^ 
tion  of  the  gas  passages  and  in  the  rate  of  flow  of  the  gases,  questions 
which^are  of  great'practicarimportance. 
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Non-Members 

In  heat-transmission  work  the  majority  of  coefficierUs  used  cU  present  are  com- 
hined  coefficients,  that  is,  no  attempt  is  made  at  discrimiruUing  between  the  con- 
duction of  the  material  itself  and  the  conductions  of  the  two  air  spaces  which  exist 
adjacent  to  it.  Consequently  there  are  no  standards  by  which  surface  resistance 
may  be  obtained. 

The  authors  describe  an  investigation  carried  out  in  the  thermal  testing  plant  of 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  give  a  formula  by  which  the  combined  trans- 
mission coefficients,  as  well  as  the  conduction  values  for  the  glass  inside  air  surface 
€ind  outside  air  surface^  may  be  calculated. 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  demonstrate  that  the  greater  port  of  the  air4ayer 
resistance  occurs  at  the  outside  and  within  the  first  half  inch  of  the  surface;  and 
that  whenever  glass  or  any  other  good  material  is  used  as  the  transmission  medium, 
the  resistances  of  the  inside  and  outside  air  surfaces  play  the  major  part  in  deter- 
mining  the  combined  transmission  coeffixMnt. 

TN  the  study  of  heat  transmission  the  determinations  of  the  thermal 
resistances  of  materials  have  been  obtained  in  a  more  or  less 
vague  manner.  At  present  the  majority  of  coefficients  used  are 
combined  coefficients;  that  is,  no  attempt  is  made  at  discriminating 
between  the  conduction  of  the  material  itself  and  the  conductions  of 
the  two  air  spaces  which  exist  adjacent  to  it.  Consequently  there 
arc  no  standards  by  which  surface  resistance  may  be  obtained.  A 
method  has  been  used  by  which  the  temperatures  of  the  air,  both 
outside  and  inside,  were  measured  at  a  distance  of  1  in.  from  the 
surface;  but  this  has  never  been  verified. 

'  This  paper  is  ba.^od  upon  data  gathered  in  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  which  will  appear  in  its  Bulletin  No.  24. 

2  Died  November  28,  1917. 

3  3r)4  Senator  St. 

Pres^Mited  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American  So- 
ciety OF  Mechanical  Enoinekhs.    Awarded  Student  Prize  for  the  year  1917. 
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2  In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some  data  on  the  subject  of  surfaee 
resistance  with  glass  as  the  transmission  medium,  this  paper  wiD  deal 
with  the  following  points: 

a    A  study  of  the  temperature  gradients  under  varioiu  (ani- 

,  perature  differences  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
box  used  in  the  experiments 

b  The  relative  values  of  conduction  for  the  g^ss  and  for  the 
air  surfaces 

c  The  variation  of  the  conduction  values  under  the  variooB 
temperature  differences  between  the  inside  and  the  out- 
side of  the  box. 

THEORY 

3  Heat  may  be  transmitted  from  one  side  of  a  wall  to  the  other 
in  three  ways:  by  radiation,  by  convection,  and  by  conductioiL  In 
this  paper,  however,  the  radiation  and  convection  factors  are  not 
dealt  with,  and  the  formulse  have  to  do  only  with  conductioo. 

4  For  total  heat  transmitted,  we  may  write: 

Q  =  fcA(Ar) in 

where    Q  =  total  B.t.u.  transmitted  per  hour 

k  =  transmission  in  B.t.u.  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  per  deg- 

difference  in  temperature 
A  =  area  of  the  surface  in  sq.  ft. 
(AT)  =  temperature  difference,  deg.  fahr. 

5  The  value  of  A;  depends  upon  several  factors:  the  surfaoes,  tk 
thickness  and  kind  of  material,  air  spaces,  absolute  temperrtare, 
temperature  difference,  and  condition  of  air  at  the  Burfaoes.  Hie 
combined  transmission  coefficient  of  a  compound  waU  is  detenuned 
from  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  various  conduction  ooefliciBrtii 
as  follows: 

fc  =  "i z ;: 1 T" ^ 

^'l        Ci        Cz  Cn        CwH 

where  Ci  =  conduction  of  inside  air  surface  in  B.t.u.  por  Iff. 

per  sq.  ft.  per  deg.  difference  in 
C'2,  Ctj. . .    Cn  =  conduction  of  material  per  hr.  per  unit 

{>er  sq.  ft.  per  deg.  difference  in 
Cn+i  =  conduction  of  outside  air  surface  in  KLv.  pv 
hr.  per  sq.  ft.  per  deg.  difference  in  tjampentoR 
Xi,  xz,. . .    Xn  =  thickness  of  material  in  inehes. 
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PROCEDURE 

6  The  experimentsjwere  carried  on  in  the  thermal  testing  phint 
of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  which  consists  of  a  room  17xl7x 
10  ft.,  well  insulated  with  corkboard  and  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature by  means  of  brine  coila  placed  around  the  wall.  Bulletin 
No.  9,  Vol.  1,  published  by  The  Pennsylvania  State  Collie  Experi- 
ment Station,  contains  illustrations  and  a  complete  description  of 
this  plant. 

7  The  experiments  were  made  with  a  corkboard  box  (Fig.  1) 
5  ft.  X  5  ft.  X  5  ft.  1  in.  in  outside  dimensions  and  having  a  mean 


DETERMiNiNa  Teupbraturg  Gradient 


surface  area  of  141  sq.  ft.  The  temperatures  were  recorded  by 
platinum-resistance  thermometers  made  by  the  Leeds  &  Northrup 
Co.  and  specially  designed  for  this  plant.  Carefully  calibrated  volt- 
meters and  aminelrrs  were  used  to  measure  the  heat  input  to  the 
l>ox. 

8  Before  proceeding  with  the  tests  the  resistance  thermometers 
and  the  box  were  carefully  calibrated.  The  thermometers  were 
calibrated  by  comparison  with  a  standard  mercury  thermometer 
reading  to  0.2  deg.  and  estimated  to  0.01  deg.  The  thermomettrs 
were  placed  in  a  small  box  to  protect  them  from  any  air  currents  that 
might  affect  the  reiidings.  The  readings  on  the  mercury  thermometer 
wf  re  taken  through  a  telescope  in  order  that  they  might  be  estimated 
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more  accurately  and  not  be  affected  by  heat  radiatioQ  fnm  tke 
person  taking  them.  The  resiatance-thermometer  readingi  wm 
indicated  by  the  usual  Wheatstone  bridge  as  supplied  by  liOedB  4 
Northrup  Co.  Readings  were  taken  of  the  various  thermametai 
every  ten  minutes,  and  after  a  series  of  tests  under  different  tcmpov 
tures,  the  calibration  curves  were  plotted. 

9  In  calibrating  the  corkboard  box  for  different  ranges  of  tow 
peratures  from  inside  to  outside,  a  thermometer  was  suspended  mid- 
way between  the  top  and  bottom  and  10  in.  from  the  inside  mttbo, 
and  another  placed  outside  in  the  room.    The  room  was  kept  st  a 
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P'lu.  2    Tkanhmissiun  op  CoaKBOARD  Box 


constant  temperature  by  means  of  brine  circulating  throu^  odi 
around  the  room.  Inside  the  box  was  placed  a  fan  for  the  purpoMflf 
circulating  the  air  and  thus  keeping  the  box  at  a  unifoim  tempentae 
throughout.  The  desired  temperature  was  obtained  by  mewit  rf  •■ 
electric  heating  coil  placed  in  the  center  of  the  box.  Durinf  As 
tests,  roadiiigs  were  taken  every  ten  minutes  of  the  \ 
inside  and  outside  the  box  and  of  the  voltage  a 
When  the  readings  l)ccame  constant  they  were  c 
and  the  rate  of  transmission  in  B.t.u.  per  hour  per  square  foot  m 
(calculated  from  the  fomiida 

^  ^  3.412  X  A  X  V _ 

mean  area  of  Iwx  surface  X  AT 
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where   A  =  ammeter  reading  in  amperes 
V  =  voltmeter  reading  in.volts 
3.412  =  heat  equivalent  of  watts  per  hour 
AT  =  temperature  difference. 

The  calibration  curve  for  the  various  temperature  differences  is 
plotted  in  Fig.  2. 

10  After  calibration  the  removable  corkboard  side  was  taken 
ofif  and  replaced  by  a  glass  plate  i  in.  thick.  Thermometers  were 
placed  at  distances  of  J  in.,  J  in.,  1  in.,  3  in.,  and  28  in.  from  the  inside 
surface,  also  on  the  inside  and  outside  surfaces  and  28  in.  from  the 
outside  surface.  Tests  were  made  in  the  same  manner  as  when  the 
box  was  calibrated. 

11  All  tests  were  nm  until  the  respective  thermometers  had 
maintained  constant  readings  for  some  time.  The  arrangement  of 
thermometers  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  determine  the  tem- 
perature gradients. 

12  Owing  to  the  few  available  thermometers,  it  was  not  possible 
to  run  tests  for  inside  and  outside  gradients  simultaneously.  Con- 
sequently the  thermometers  were  rearranged  as  follows  for  the  outside 
gradient  tests:  28  in.  inside,  inside  surface,  outside  surface,  and  J  in., 
J  in.,  1  in.,  3  in.,  and  28  in.  outside.  All  tests  so  far  had  been  run  with 
circulating  air  inside  and  still  air  outside.  During  this  set-up,  how- 
ever, air  currents  were  induced  by  a  motor-driven  fan  which  forced 
air  through  a  narrow  slit-like  aperture  1  in.  wide  and  discharged 
across  the  surface  of  the  glass  with  mean  velocities  at  the  thermometer 
of  800  and  1100  ft.  per  min.  for  two  tests,  respectively.  Results  of  the 
outside  gradient  tests  are  plotted  in  Fig.  3,  herewith  shown.  Two 
curves  obtained  under  conditions  of  temperature  and  temperature 
range  similar  to  those  of  the  inside  gradient  tests  were  plotted  in 
Fig.  4  together  with  the  inside  gradients  as  though  they  were  ob- 
tained simultaneously. 

13  On  account  of  breakage,  the  plain  glass  window  was  now 
replaced  by  a  four-pane  window  sash.  Thermometers  were  placed 
at  28  in.  inside,  the  inside  surface,  the  outside  surface  and  28  in.  out- 
side the  window.  Tests  were  now  run  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceding  ones,  especial  care  being  taken  to  keep  constant  voltage  and 
amperage  in  the  heating  coil,  since  these  tests  were  primarily  trans- 
mission tests.  The  combined  transmission  coeflScient  (fti)  of  the 
window  glass  was  calculated  from  the  following  formula: 

_  3.412  VA  -  k^S^  (^T)  -  0.8  Sj  (AT)  ,,, 

^'  ~     ~  ~"S2  xJKf)  ^  ^ 
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where  V  =  volts  in  heating  coil  +  volts  in  circulatiog  fan 

A  =  amperes  in  heating  coil  +  amperes  in  circulating  fu 
S\  =  mean  area  of  surface  of  5  sides  of  corkboard  box,  aq.  ft. 
iSi  =  mean  area  of  siu-face  of  window  panes,  sq.  ft. 
S%  =  mean  area  of  surface  of  sash  (wood),  sq.  ft. 
(AT)  =  temperature  difFerence  (inside  —  outade),  de^  fahr. 
0.8  =  coefficient  of  transmission  of  wood 
kt  =  coefficient  of  transmission  of  corkboard. 
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The  coefficient  k\  was  calculated  for  various  tempemture  differeiKCB 
as  shown  above  and  the  results  plotted  in  Fig.  5. 

14    The  conductions  of  the  two  air  surfaces  and  tbe  glaa  wot 
determined  similarly  to  the  combined  transmifnon  t 
that  the  value  of  (AT)  iti  the  denominator  varied  a 
differences  of  the  various  layers  of  material  concerned.     Then  eHm 
arc  likewise  plotted  in  Fig.  5  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 


SAUPLE   CALCDIiATIONe 

15     When  (AT)  =  23.15  deg.  fahr., 

A^i  (combined  tranamiBsion  coeffid^t  of  g^us)  •■ 
(3.412  X49.3  X  4.51)  -  (0^8  X  0.58  X  23.15)  -  (117.8  X  38.15) 
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21.4  X  23.15 
-  lO.T.'S  -  277   482.25 
495        495  ■ 
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C]  =  conduction  of  glass  = 

C,  =  conduction  of  inside  i 

C»+i  =  conduction  of  outside  i 


21.4  X  1.26 

ir  surface  = 

482.25 
21.4  X  7.93 

2.84 

ir  surface  = 

482.25 

-  1.615 

21.4  X  13.96 

DISCUSSION   OF   RESULTS  ■ 


16  When  plotted,  all  of  the  temperature  gradients  from  the 
surface  proved  to  be  smooth  curves.  This  result  amply  justified  the 
method  of  testing  which  was  employed  during  the  entire  series  of 
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tests,  both  gradient  and  transmission.  In  this  method  of  testing  the 
authors  continued  the  test  until  constant  readings  in  the  respective 
thermometers  had  been  maintained  for  some  time.  The  time  elapsing 
before  this  condition  was  obtained  varied  between  two  and  eight 
hours. 

17  The  inside  gradients  bent  down  sharply  within  the  first 
quarter  of  an  inch.  Then  the  curves  grew  flatter,  until  at  a  distance 
of  i  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  glass  the  curves  became  constant. 
The  outside  gradients  were  more  gradual  in  character,  the  major  part 
of  the  drop  occurring  in  the  first  two  inches  from  the  glass  for  still-air 
conditions,  while  the  gradients  obtained  under  moving  air  were  con- 
siderably flattened  and  reached  a  nearly  constant  value  within  the 
first  inch. 
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18  These  results  would  indicate  that  the  drculating  air  ixmk 
cut  down  the  air  resistance  fihn  at  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  thoB 
increased  the  conduction  of  the  air  layer. 

19  Under  still-air  conditions  the  outside  surface  reastaikee  m 
considerably  greater  than  with  moving  air.  This  was  undoubtedlj 
due  to  the  fact  that  much  heat  was  carried  away  by  convectioo. 

20  ThesQ  tests  indicate  that  the  resistance  is  greatest  veiy^ckMe 
to  the  surface  of  the  glass  and  that  when  performing  experiments  in 
heat  transmission  it  is  best  to  place  the  outside  thermometer  not  kn 
than  2  in.  from  the  surface  under  still-air  conditions;  and  not  kn 
than  1  in.  under  moving-air  conditions  when  the  air  velocity  is  greater 
than  800  ft.  per  min. 

21  The  combined  transmission  coefficients  and  the  conduction 
values  for  the  glass  inside  air  surface  and  outside  air  surface 
calculated  by  formula  [4]  and  are  as  follows: 


Combined  transmusion 

Conduction  of  gUas 

Conduotion  of> inside  air  surface. . . . 
Conduction  of  outside  air  surface. . . 


Temperature  nntAt  dec.  fahr. 

23.16 

40.87 

M.a 

0.974 

17.880 

2.840 

1.016 

1.079 

18.060 

8.816 

1.760 

1.U9 

19.800 

t.iSO 

I.m 

n,a 


1. 

19. 
8. 

I. 


22  The  combined-coefficient  values  check  up  fairly  well  with  the 
values  0.96  (dry  glass)  and  1.1  (wet  glass)  for  a  sing^  window  (  in. 
thick,  given  in  Greene's  Elements  of  Heating  and  VentiktiflB. 
Moreover,  they  show  that  the  transmission  varies  linearly  wilh  tte 
temperature  dififerences,  as  the  curve  plotted  in  Fig.  5  will 
strate. 

23  The  conduction  values  for  the  glass  under  the 
perature  differences  show  that  they  also  varied  in  the  flame  waj  mAb 
combined-transmission  values. 

24  The  conduction  values  for  the  air  surfaces  eonflrm 
of  the  gradients,  in  that  the  resistance  of  the  outside 
shown  to  be  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  inside 
C'urves  of  the  surface  resistance  plotted  to  an  enlarged  flcele  in  Vi^  I 
show  that  the  conduction  of  the  surfaces  is  greatest  at  pointi  iriMR 
the  temperature  ranges  vary  from  65  deg.  to  75  deg.    This  dhoMts 
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indicate  that  there  is  a  saturation  point  at  which  the  transmission 
through  the  air  layer  cannot  be  increased.  The  writers  believe  that 
it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  further  investigations  be  undertaken 
in  order  to  check  up  this  point. 

25  Fig.  5  shows  the  relationship  between  the  conductions  of  the 
air  surfaces  and  the  glass.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  resistance  of  the 
glass  is  very  slight  as  compared  with  that  of  the  air  surfaces.  This 
proves  that  in  figuring  transmission  through  glass  the  resistance  of 
the  air  layers  at  the  given  conditions  will  be  the  primary  factors,  since 
from  the  figure  it  is  shown  that  they  form  the  bulk  of  the  resistance 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  combined  transmission  factor.  In  con- 
nection with  this  point  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  investigations 
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carried  on  by  Professor  Moyer  in  The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Thermal  Testing  Plant,  and  described  in  the  A.  S.  R.  E.  Journal, 
Vol.  2,  No.  3.  Professor  Moyer's  results  indicated  that  the  influence 
of  air  velocity  on  transmission  through  glass  caused  the  transmis- 
sion coefficient  to  vary  from  a  value  of  1.263  at  zero  velocity  to  4.207 
at  a  velocity  of  1200  ft.  per  min.  This  illustration  further  proves  the 
extreme  importance  of  the  air  surface  resistance  on  the  combined- 
transmission  factor. 

26  Consequently,  the  subject  of  air  resistance  seems  worthy  of 
careful  investigation  as  to  its  behavior  under  varied  conditions.  The 
writers  in  suggesting  further  investigation  along  this  line  would  say 
that  they  consider  thermocouples  preferable  to  resistance  thermom- 
eters.    llcsistanc<;   I  liennometers,   on  account  of  their  appreciable 
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size  and  consequent  susceptibility  to  radiation,  make  very  accunte 
surface  readings  impossible,  while  the  fine-point  contact  of  the  ther- 
mocouple makes  it  very  desirable  in  this  connection.  Delay  in 
obtaining  thermocouples  caused  the  writers  to  use  reastance  the^ 
mometers  in  these  tests. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

27    A  summary  of  the  more  important  results  obtained  in  ti» 
tests  i»  as  follows: 

a  The  gradient  tests  demonstrate  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  air-layer  resistance  occurs  at  the  outside  and  wittm 
the  first  half  inch  of  the  surface 
b  Whenever  glass  or  any  other  good  conductor  ia  used  M  the 
transmission  medium,  the  resistanoea  of  the  inade  ud 
outside  air  surfaces  play  the  major  part  in  detenniningthe 
combined  transmission  coefficient 
c  The  tests  show  that  the  transmission  through  |JM  ud 
through  corkboard  with  temperature  differences  r 
from  20  deg.  to  80  deg.  varies  linearly  with  these  t 
ture  differences.  • 

2S    The  writers  wish  to  acknowledge  much  valuaUe  aamM 
received  from  Prof.  A.  J.  Wood  and  Prof.  R.  B.  Fehr  of  The  1 
sylvania  State  College.    They  are  also  indebted  to  "Hie  I 
Experiment  Station  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  Cdlege  for  acMiie  flf 
the  data  used. 
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DISCUSSION 

A.  J.  Wood  (written).  The  authors  clearly  distinguish  between 
transmission  through  the  glass  and  the  surface  transmission.  This 
is  important.  For  the  most  part,  tables  appear  giving  conduction 
only.  To  apply  these  values  to  the  usual  practical  problems,  we 
should  also  know  the  values  for  the  surface  effect  The  table  in 
Par.  21  and  Fig.  5  bring  out  the  importance  of  separating  the  two. 
They  also  show  the  effect  of  temperature  range  on  heat  transmission, 
which  is  found  to  influence  the  conduction  to  a  considerable  degree. 

On  December  4,  Prof.  R.  B.  Fehr  and  the  writer  discussed  in 
detail,  before  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  the 
results  of  recent  work  at  the  thermal  testing  plant  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania State  College.*  Among  other  constants  given,  we  stated 
that  under  usual  temperature  conditions  and  for  "still"  air,  the  total 
surface  transmission  for  both  sides  of  glass,  corkboard  and  building 
paper  was  found  to  average  about  22  B.t.u.  per  24  hr.  per  sq.  ft.  per 
degree  difference,  which  value  is  approximately  0.9  B.t.u.  per  hr. 
per  sq.  ft.  per  degree  difference.  Pending  the  results  of  more  ex- 
tended tests,  this  value  is  believed  to  be  a  safe  one  for  general  practice. 

In  Vol.  24  of  Transactions^  Dr.  WilUam  Kent  quotes  the  value 
of  B.t.u.  transmitted  per  hour  per  sq.  ft.  of  surface  per  deg.  fahr. 
difference  of  temperature  for  a  single  window  as  1.03.  I  understand 
this  to  be  the  total  transmission  (including  the  two  surfaces),  and  this 

^  For  complete  paper,  see  A.S.R.E.  Journal,  March  1918. 
*  Trans. Am .Soc.M.E.,  vol.  24,  p.  284.    See  also  Kent's  Mechanical  Engineers' 
Pocket-Book,  9th  ed.,  p.  583. 
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value  is  in  substantial  agreement  with  our  value  of  0.90  noted  above. 
Other  determined  values  for  the  surface  effect  are  noted  in  our  dis- 
cussion before  the  American  Society  of  Refrigerating  EIngineen. 

L.  B.  McMillan  (written).  The  conclusions  which  the  aothon 
have  reached  regarding  the  importance  of  the  air-film  effect  aie  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  on  the  subject  and.  check  closely  with 
the  results  by  other  investigators.  However,  their  work  shows  more 
forcibly  than  ever  the  need  for  full  and  complete  data  on  the  subject 
of  surface  resistances. 

Considerable  work  has  already  been  done  on  this  subject  —  much 
more  than  would  appear  at  first  thought.  For  example,  it  has  bem 
nearly  one  hundred  years  since  P^clet  made  his  classical  experiments, 
determining  radiation  coefficients  for  a  number  of  materialsi  and  these, 
in  connection  with  convection  coefficients,  indicate  the  rate  of  flow 
from  the  surface  or  conversely  the  surface  resistance.  One  reason 
why  there  seems  to  be  such  a  scarcity  of  data  on  surface  resistances 
is  that  this  relationship  of  surface  resistance  to  surface  transmisBion 
is  very  generally  overlooked. 

Dulong  builded  on  the  work  of  P^clet  and  worked  out  equations 
for  the  radiation  coefficients  at  various  temperatures.  These  are 
given  in  Kent's  Pocket-Book,  together  with  tables  prepared  by  Boi 
which  facihtate  the  finding  of  the  coefficient  at  any  temperature. 
This  would  go  a  long  way  toward  fiUing  the  need  except  for  the  fiict 
that  P^clet's  coefficients  have  been  found  to  be  very  oonadefably 
too  low.  For  example,  Paulding  (Stevens  Indicator,  vol.  19,  p.  898) 
has  shown  that  P^clct's  coefficient  of  0.64  for  iron  is  much  too  low, 
and  that  modern  tests  prove  that  this  coefficient  should  be  about  0.87. 

Peclet's  results  arc  therefore  of  interest  mainly  for  their  historical 
importance  and  because  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  attackad 
the  problem,  even  at  that  early  dat€. 

Fig.  7  shows  results  of  some  of  the  modem  investigatioiM^  as 
compared  ^\ith  P6clct's  results,  and  illustrates  how  well  the  modem 
tests  agree,  even  though  made  by  widely  different  methods.  For 
example,  (he  test^  by  Barrus,  Brill,  Jacobus,  Eberle  and  that  Unkd 


1  Geo.  M.  Brill,  Trans. Am.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  16,  p.  827.  Geo.  H. 
Am.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  23,  p.  791.  C.  L.  Norton,  Tran8.Ain.Soe.MJ5^  ToL  19^  R.  7M. 
Prof.  D.  S.  Jacobus,  SU^vc^ns  Indicator,  vol.  xix,  p.  12;  SCeveoB  Indioator,  iraL  Bii 
p.  388.  Chr.  Kbt^rle,  Verein  Deutscher  Ing.,  Mit.  Qber  FondtonanitMilCB,  Brfl 
78.  Thomas  Box,  Practical  Treatise  on  Heat,  and  Kent's  Pockot-Book.  Lb  A. 
McMillan,  Trans. Am.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  37,  p.  921. 
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"Stevens  Indicator"  were  condensation  tests,  while  those  by  the 
writer  were  by  the  electrical  method,  and  yet  the  results  are  in  very 
close  agreement,  while  the  curve  showing  Pilot's  results  falls  far 
lower. 

The  data  referred  to  are  not  presented  as  being  directly  compar- 
able with  the  results  presented  by  the  authors  of  the  paper  under 
discussion,  as  these  do  not  refer  to  glass  surfaces.     However,  the  data 
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TEMPERATURE   DIFFCHENCE,  DES.  FfcHR. 

Fia.  7    Comparison  ok  IIbsults  of  Various  Invb^jtiqators  on  Hbat  Trans- 
Mi.ssioN  fROM  Bare  Pipe  Surpaces  to  Air 

are  of  similar  nature,  as  the  results  shown  in  the  hgure  represent 
siuface  conduction  for  cylindrical  surfaces  where  the  character  of 
surface  is  that  of  an  ordinary  steel  pipe. 

In  pointing  out  the  difference  between  P^clet's  results  and  those 
of  modern  tests  thi^i  is  not  intended  as  a  criticism  of  PMet's  work,  for 
considering  the  lime  at  which  it  was  done  it  was  a  great  achievement; 
but  now,  with  infinileiy  better  facilities  for  research,  we  should  repeat 
his  work  on  even  a  larger  scale  than  that  which  he  attempted,  and  in 
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addition  to  having  the  coefficients  for  various  surfaces  and  laws  show- 
ing how  they  vary  with  temperature,  we  should  have  also  the  km 
showing  the  effect  of  wind  velocity,  humidity,  etc. 

This,  however,  would  be  a  very  large  undertaking  and  could 
not  be  handled  by  one  individual  or  concern,  though  some  of  tbe 
larger  manufacturers  of  insulating  materials  have  well-equipped 
laboratories  and  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  such  a  movonent; 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  has  done  much  creditable  work  along  tUi 
line  and  will  probably  do  more,  but  great  results  can  be  accompUahed 
in  the  university  laboratories  and  experiment  stations  as  is  shown  by 
the  paper  under  discussion. 

The  foregoing  may  appear  at  first  thought  to  be  rather  much  of  an 
academic  discussion,  but  it  decidedly  is  not,  and  a  few  illustratioiii 
will  show  how  useful  these  coefficients  are  in  the  solution  of  eveiy-day 
engineering  problems. 

For  example,  many  data  regarding  conductivities  of  materials 
are  now  available,  and  with  complete  information  as  to  surface 
resistances  the  calculation  of  heat-flow  problems  will  be  much  has 
of  a  bugbear  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Furthermore,  the  only  effect  which  wind  velocity  can  have  iqion 
the  heat  losses  from  a  surface  is  to  decrease  the  surface  resiatanoei 
therefore  this  o£fcct  can  easily  be  isolated  and  determined.  The  saiiie 
is  true  of  air  humidity,  except  where  the  material  is  affected  by 
moisture. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  authors,  the  surface  resistance  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  resistance  to  heat  flow  through  good  conducton 
of  heat,  and  for  the  accurate  solution  of  pi^blems  of  this  kind  accunle 
(lata  on  surface  resistances  must  he  had. 

Furthermore,  it  is  often  desirable  to  estimate  beforehand  the 
temperature  of  the  surface  of  a  stack  or  furnace  when  the  thickneiB 
and  character  of  the  walls  and  the  t^mi)erature  of  the  inaide  of  the 
furnace  are  known. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  use  of  surface  resistances  in  the  aolutioii 
of  an  actual  problem,  a  4-in.  brick  wall  may  be  considered,  Uie  eOD- 
(luctivity  of  the  brick  being  taken  as  6  and  surface  conductioii  iS  2. 
This  will  make  the  rate  of  heat  flow  =  l/[l/2  +  4/6  +  1/11- 
1/1.67  >=  0.6  R.t.u.  per  sq.  ft.  per  deg.  temperature  diffemioe  per 
hour.  It  is  to  bo  noted  that  the  combined  resistances  of  Uie  t«o 
surfaces  an^  grout  (^r  than  tlie  resistance  of  the  four  inches  of  bridL 

If  in  place  of  the  brick  the  wall  was  a  4-in.  thicknesB  of  a  good 
insulating  material  having  a  conductivity  of  0.5,  the  rate  of  beat 
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would  then  be  equal  to  l/[l/2  +  4/0.5  +  1/2]  =  1/9  =  0.11  B.t.u. 
per  sq.  ft.  per  deg.  temperature  diflference  per  hour.  In  this  case  the 
resistance  of  the  material  is  eight  times  the  combined  resistances  of 
the  two  surfaces. 

Therefore,  while  these  things  can  be  done  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  even  with  the  data  now  at  hand,  it  would  be  quite 
an  advance  to  have  full  and  complete  information.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  regarding  the  good  conductors  of  heat,  for  the  data  now 
available  serve  very  well  in  insulation  problems  where  air  resistance 
is  the  small  part  of  the  total  resistance.  » 

Returning  again  to  the  paper  under  discussion:  The  authors 
state  under  Conclusions  that  the  greater  resistance  is  at  the  outside 
surface  of  the  glass,  and  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  refers 
to  the  conditions  of  test  and  is  not  made  as  a  general  statement,  as  the 
resistance  of  the  inside  surface  during  these  tests  was  greatly  dissi- 
pated by  the  air  circulation. 

Also,  it  would  seem  from  former  investigations  that  the  curves 
in  Fig.  6  should  bend  upward  at  the  higher  temperatures  instead  of 
downward.  However,  a  wider  temperature  range  might  be  necessary 
to  make  this  change  considerable,  and  for  the  given  range  the  figures 
are  probably  very  nearly  correct. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  repeat  that  I  believe  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  trouble  to  investigate  through  a  wide  range  of  conditions 
the  surface  resistances  of  various  materials. 

E.  A.  Fessenden  thought  the  temperature-gradient  curves  given 
n  the  paper  were  important,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  might  very 
well  be  emphasized  in  this  connection  that,  where  total  transmission 
was  being  sought,  the  thermometers  for  measuring  temperature 
should  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  surface  to  get 
on  to  the  horizontal  part  of  the  curves  and  away  from  the  sloping 
gradient  —  possibly  ten  inches  or  a  foot  or  more  away,  but  at  least 
not  near  the  surface. 

Arthur  K.  Holmes  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Fig.  5 
the  conduction  of  heat  through  glass  seemed  to  vary  between  18  and 
22  B.t.u.,  while  in  Par.  22  it  was  stated  that  *Hhe  combined-coefBcjient 
values  check  up  thorough!}^  well  with  the  values  0.96  (dry  glass)  and 
1.1  (wet  glass)  for  a  single  window,"  or  about  one-twentieth  as  large. 

I  J.  B  McMillan  said  that  in  one  case  where  the  temperature 
went  up  to  500  deg.  and  the  thermometers  were  placed  at  least  5  ft. 
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away,  unless  they  were  shielded  by  a  sheet  of  paper  between  than  and 
the  heated  pipe,  they  would  still,  by  radiation  from  the  pipe,  show  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  room  air.  He  therefore  thought  Plo- 
f  essor  Fessendcn  was  quite  right  in  saying  that  it  was  the  temperature 
of  the  room  air  that  should  be  taken  as  the  lower  temperature. 

C.  W.  HoLMBER(;.  Mr.  Holmes  has  mentioned  that  the  oonduc- 
tion  values  given  for  glass  seem  to  be  about  15  to  20  times  those  that 
were  spoken  of  in  regard  to  the  combined-coefficient  values  as  check- 
ing up  fairly  well  with  the  values  0.96  and  1.1  for  a  single  window. 
It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  this  connection  it  was  said  that, 
'^  Moreover,  they  [these  values]  show  that  the  transmission  vaiieB 
linearly  with  the  temperature  differences,"  which  indicates  that  m 
were  speaking  of  transmission  values.  The  transmission  value  takBB 
into  account  not  only  the  conduction  of  the  glass  but  the  two  surfacea, 
and  it  is  the  two  surface  values  which  so  reduce  the  amount  of  heat 
that  will  go  through  there  as  to  give  that  decreased  value. 

The  glass  itself  is  a  very  good  conductor,  and  if  taken  by  itarif, 
without  any  surface  resistance,  there  is  very  Uttle  resistance  to  heat 
going  through;  but  with  the  two  air  resistances  taken  in  conjuncCaoD 
with  it,  it  gives  the  bottom  curve  on  Fig.  5,  marked  "  TransmiaBioiiy'' 
whicrh  represents  the  value  spoken  of  in  Par.  22  and  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Holmes. 

Lest  misconception  should  arise  regarding  the  conduction  curm 
plotted  in  Fig.  5,  I  would  say  that  the  abscissffi  represent  total  tem- 
perature (li£ferencos  (inside  to  outside  of  glass).  As  indicated  in  the 
table  in  Par.  21  and  in  Par.  25,  the  conduction  etudes  are  plotted 
merely  for  the  purjwse  of  comparison  with  the  total 
curve. 
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APPARATUS   FOR.  COOLING,   DRYING  AND 

PURIFYING   AIR 

By  W.  J.  Baldwin,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  describes  an  apparatus  for  purifying  air  and  regulating  its  tempera^ 
ture  and  humidity  by  mechanical  means.  In  principle  it  consists  of  the  use  of  a  cold 
spray  for  the  purification  process^  after  which  the  excess  moisturCf  together  with 
particles  of  dusty  excess  COt^  etc.,  are  separated  from  the  air  by  centrifugal  action.  In 
one  of  its  original  forms  the  device  was  applied  to  the  porthole  of  a  ship  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  into  the  cabin  large  quantities  of  air  but  excluding  rain  or  spray.  It  has 
also  been  used  to  remove  COtfrom  vitiated  air^  as  in  the  compartments  of  a  submarine , 
and  for  removing  particles  of  dust  from  the  gases  of  combustion  in  a  chimney. 

rilHE  necessity  for  removing  dust  and  other  impurities  from  the 
-*-  air  needs  no  amplification  from  me,  as  we  all  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages of  pure  air  and  nearly  all  strive  in  every  way  to  obtain  it. 

2  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  pure  air,  however,  should 
be  amplified,  and  when  it  appears  in  a  contract  it  should  mean  more 
than  that  the  air  should  not  be  fouled  by  the  human  breath  and  by 
exhalations  from  the  human  body.  The  engineer  must  not  be 
content  when  making  an  examination  within  an  enclosed  structure 
simply  to  report  that  the  air  is  maintained  at  some  common  standard 
of  purity  or  contamination,  expressed  by  the  number  of  times  the 
CO2  within  the  room  is  in  excess  of  the  standard,  good  or  bad,  found 
to  exist  outside  the  enclosure.  Such  a  standard  gives  only  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  the  condition  of  the  air  within  the  enclosed  space,  and 
it  is  the  roughest  approximation  under  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  term. 

3  Presumably  there  is  no  pure  air  near  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
nor  in  the  atmosphere  of  cities.  The  best  we  have  exists  at  the  tops 
of  mountains,  or  on  the  ocean,  but  even  this  we  are  unable  to  stand- 
ardize. 


Presented   at   the   Annual    Meeting,    December    1917,   of  The   American 
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4  Air  with  about  two  parts  of  COs  in  10,000  is  oonsiciered  goodi 
no  matter  where  we  find  it;  but  in  cities  where  much  coal  is  burned 
the  proportion  is  higher,  and  may  rise  to  as  high  as  10  parts  of  GOi 
in  10,000.  An  increase  from  2  to  4  parts  in  10,000  for  enclosed  spscn 
above  the  outside  conditions  has  been  considered  good,  even  for 
schools  and  hospitals,  and  very  good  for  workshops. 

5  These  conditions,  however,  do  not  comprise  the  whole  prob* 
lem.  Further  effort  should  be  directed  toward  drying  air  by  some 
simple  mechanical  process.  In  attempting  to  free  air  from  an  exceeB 
of  humidity,  which  is  often  as  much  of  an  impurity  as  are  the  other 
forms  of  contamination,  I  have  the  following  data  to  o£Fer: 

6  About  two  years  ago  I  worked  to  perfect  an  apparatus  thit 
could  be  put  in  the  porthole  or  the  dead  Ught  of  a  ship  and  would 
exclude  the  rain  or  spray,  while  freely  admitting  large  quantities  of 
air  to  the  cabin  of  the  ship,  without  admitting  the  water.  This  led 
to  freeing  the  air  of  an  excess  of  humidity.^ 

7  The  experiments  conducted  with  the  preliminaiy  apparatui 
for  excluding  rain  or  spray  while  freely  admitting  the  air  as  in  the 
case  of  a  ship  rolling  heavily  at  sea,  suggested  the  poesilHlity  of 
removing  the  excess  of  humidity  in  the  air,  particularly  with  a  view 
to  admitting  air  to  the  radio  room  of  a  ship,  and  not  only  ezdude 
the  rain  and  spray  but  also  regulate  the  humidityi  so  as  to  keep  the 
air  at  some  common  standard  of  saturation  as  far  as  humidity  wai 
concerned.  The  purpose  was  to  overcome  a  difficulty  with  Uie  at- 
tuning apparatus  of  the  receiving  and  sending  instruments,  either  at 
sea  or  in  the  higher  atmosphere. 

8  This  led  to  the  design  of  an  apparatus  for  a  radio  room  on  the 
lines  already  set  forth,  that  would  admit  air  not  only  separated  from 
rain,  salt  spray  and  spume,  but  that  would  also  condition  or  regulate 
the  humidity  within  the  room  by  keeping  it  at  a  conmion  standard 
of  humidity,  regardless  of  the  outside  changes. 

9  Cold  water  in  the  spray  form  will  do  this,  provided  the  qwaj 
can  be  gotten  rid  of  after  it  has  combined  with  the  exoess  of  humidity 
(steam  in  the  air)  and  then  separated  from  the  air  by  Bome  practieable 
form  of  apparatus  that  is  simple  and  clean,  and  that  occupiea  amall 
space. 

10  While  ''a  shower  of  rain  will  clear  the  atmosfAme,"  the 
elements  of  nature  have  all  outdoors  in  which  to  set  up  the  appnnta 
for  such  a  result.    The  cabin  of  a  ship  or  a  radio  cabinet  is  infinile^ 


'  An  account  of  this  apparatus,  with  illustrations,  appeared  in  the 
intp)  of  tiio  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Wnginiwff%  Jammy  1917. 
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small  Id  comparison  with  all  outdoors,  yet  a  similar  result  can  be 
achieved  in  a  space  as  small  as  a  cabin  or  radio  cabinet. 

11    To  accomplish  this  I  used  a  cold-water  spray  apparatus 


Fic.  1     Apparatus  for  Dkyino  and  Coolinq  the  Air  or  a  Koou  a 

iLLDSTRATINa    Al^iO   THE    PRINCIPLE    UsED   IN   VARIOUS   OTHER 

Forms  of  the  Device 


simitar  to  one  I  had  designed  two  years  earlier  for  the  purpose  of 
precipitating  the  CO]  when  found  in  great  excess  in  a  confined  space, 
as  in  the  hold  of  a  submarine,  when  forced  to  stay  a  long  time  imder 
water. 
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12  In  this  machine  a  spray  of  potash  water  was  used  in  ctnnee- 
tion  with  a  mechanical  dust  precipitator  for  the  purpoae  of  seinng  on 
the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  and  throwing  it  down,  so  as  to  elimiiuts 
the  COi  at  the  dust  and  water  discharge  of  the  apparatus. 

13  It  was  proposed  to  put  the  apparatus  in  a  bulkhead;  tiw 
discharge  side  of  the  apparatus  coming  into  the  air  of  the  living 
quarters,  the  air  freed  of  its  COt  being  forced  backward  again  into 
the  chamber  of  greatest  vitiation,  thus  forming  a  cycle. 

14  In  the  genera,!  experiments  it  was  found  that  a  iwepand 
spray  of  chemical  liquid  or  even  cold  water  not  only  seiied  on  the 
dust  but  on  other  gases  in  the  air,  with  which  the  chemical  in  the  Bpny 


would  combine,  and  that  a  pure-water  spray  tiuned  into  the  a 
tus  would  keep  the  humidity  of  the  air  constant  by  suitable  reguIatioD 
of  the  tcm[)erature  of  the  water  spray.  In  a  room  at  80  deg.  bhr. 
and  a  humidity  of  almost  90  per  cent  we  could  drop  the  humidity  to 
45  per  cent  by  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  apny  to  70  deg.  bfar. 

15  A  simple  form  of  the  apparatus  arranged  for  ""^fng  a  moB 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  The  apparatus  from  the  inlet  to  the  line  T-T 
is  an  ordinary  fan  or  blower  F,  and  the  downward  extaiaioni  of  the 
fan  blades  or  wings  W  are  necessary  to  accelerate  the  rataiy  noatioB 
of  the  air. 

16  The  rotor  if  is  a  rotating  hoop  of  permeable  metal,  iffM 
the  inner  side  of  which  the  air  is  thrown  with  all  its  impucitiea.  V 
the  heavy  particles  in  the  air,  such  as  dust,  mud  or  partioUe  of  wilV) 
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strike  into  the  perforations  of  the  hoop,  they  pass  through  into  a  quiet 
space  formed  by  the  outer  case  C  Or,  if  they  strike  on  the  soUd  part 
of  the  hoop,  they  are  rubbed  through  the  nearest  holes  by  the  forwat*d 
movement  of  the  air.  They  then  pass  into  the  quiet  space  C,  drop 
down  within  it,  and  escape  by  the  pipe  or  pipes  P  into  the  tank. 

17  The  air  does  not  escape  with  the  heavy  particles,  as  might 
appear  at  first,  for  the  lower  ends  of  the  pipe  legs  are  sealed  by  the 
water  in  the  tank.  The  tank  may  be  of  any  shape,  or  there  may  be 
no  tank,  the  separated  particles  going  to  a  waste  pipe. 

18  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  rotor  R  the  more  eflScient  is 
the  apparatus.    A  speed  of  5000  ft.  per  min.  is  very  practicable,  but 


Fia.  3    Application  of  Apparatus  to  Base  of  Chimney  for  Removinq 
Particles  of  Dust  from  Gases  of  Combustion 


10,000  is  not  excessive,  either  from  the  point  of  bursting  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

19  The  fan  gives  the  same  static  pressure  as  any  other  centrifu- 
gal blower  of  equal  diameter  and  speed  and  requires  only  equal 
power  for  equal  work,  and  the  power  required  for  separation  and 
friction  is  considerably  under  25 'per  cent  of  the  blower  power  re- 
quired to  move  the  air. 

20  The  device  as  described  above  illustrates  the  principle  of  the 
various  types  of  apparatus,  whether  used  for  taking  the  dust  from  the 
air,  the  CO2  from  a  chimney  or  an  enclosed  space,  the  excess  of 
humidity  from  the  air,  throwing  down  fog,  cooling  and  moving  air, 
etc.     It  will  be  noted  that  the  ice  in  the  upper  tank  serves  both  as  a 
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cooling  medium  and  for  the  supply  of  cold  water,  broken  into  spngr 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fan,  for  the  purification  of  the  air. 

*  21  In  Fig.  2  is  shown  a  type  of  the  apparatus  as  devdoped  for 
use  in  the  porthole  of  a  ship,  and  in  Fig.  3,  a  horiiontal  design  for  the 
removal  of  dust  particles  from  the  air  of  buildingB,  the  appanta 
shown  being  the  one  used  in  the  Lederle  Antitoxin  Laboratoiiei  at 
Pearl  River,  New  York. 


In  presenting  his  paper  the  author  gave  brief  particulan  of  mm 
projected  on  the  screen  showing  various  forms  of  the  i4>paratuB  and 
uses  to  which  it  had  been  appUed.  The  largest  apparatus  in  vm 
handled  from  16,000  to  20,000  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  minute.  It  wm  i 
dry  apparatus  and  was  used  in  the  Flatbush  Gas  Company's  pltnt 
on  one  of  their  boilers,  and  had  been  in  use  for  over  a  year.  It 
removed  96  per  cent  of  the  dust  that  would  ordinarily  esoape  op  the 
chimney,  46  per  cent  of  which  was  so  fine  that  it  would  go  throng 
a  sieve  of  200  mesh. 

It  was  desirable  not  to  use  water  when  handling  chimnqr  pMB. 
If  water  was  used  acids  would  be  condensed  and  the  flues  would  ghe 
out  in  a  very  short  time,  especially  if  salt  water  was  employed.  !■ 
New  York  and  in  Brooklyn,  where  a  salt-water  spray  niniUDg  over 
an  apron  was  used,  it  attacked  the  iron  so  rapidly  that  it  diap- 
peared  in  a  few  months. 

In  portland-cement  mills  the  apparatus  when  operated  dry  would 
recover  83  per  cent  of  the  cement  escaping  from  the  top  of  theduBh 
ney  and  floating  out  over  the  country,  and  when  water  was  tuned 
on,  100  per  cent. 

The  apparatus  could  also  be  used  for  **  throwing  down "  aad 
removing  by-products  from  escaping  gases  from  meohanioal  pbrii 
and  gas-producing  apparatus,  etc. 
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RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  BALANCING 

APPARATUS 

By  N.  W.  Akimoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Member  of  the  Society 

ImprovemerUa  have  been  made  by  the  auihor  upon  the  balancing  machine  described 
by  him  in  a  paper  presented  btfore  the  Society  in  1916.  AUo  a  compUte  revision  of 
the  uswjH  method  for  securing  static  balance  in  a  body  used  as  a  step  in  the  process  of 
determining  its  dynamic  balance.  Two  formitUB  are  given  to  eslimale  numerieaUy 
the  lack  of  precision  in  ordinary  methods  for  obtaining  such  static  balance. 

The  author  now  uses  a  damp  attached  to  the  body  to  be  balancedf  whereby  a  known 
centrifugal  force  is  introduced  when  the  body  is  rotated,  for  the  purpose  of  neutralizing 
the  static  or  dynamic  unbalance  of  the  body.    By  suitably  constraining  the  motion 
of  the  rotating  body,  either  the  static  or  dynamic  unbalancCf  or  the  combination  of  both 
may  be  accurately  measured  through  the  adjustmerU  of  the  damp.  - 

QINCE  my  paper  on  the  subject  of  Dynamic  Balance^  was  pre- 
^  sented,  certain  improvements  have  been  made  by  me  in  the 
machine  there  described;  also  an  entirely  new  machine,  based  on  new 
methods  of  balancing,  has  been  developed. 

2  The  principle  of  the  original  machine  is  indicated  in  Fig.  1, 
which  shows  a  lathe  bed  which  takes  the  form  of  a  beam  hinged  at  one 
end  and  supported  by  a  spring  at  the  other.  The  body  to  be  tested 
must  first  be  brought  into  static  balance,  after  which  it  is  rotated  in 
bearings  supported  by  the  beam.  If  the  body  is  dynamically  un- 
balanced its  rotation  will  cause  the  beam  to  vibrate  in  a  vertical  plane 
with  a  period  of  oscillation  equal  to  the  period  of  rotation  of  the  body. 

3  Suspended  from  the  beam  is  a  second  body  in  the  form  of  a  so- 
called  squirrel  cage  consisting  of  two  circular  disks  carrying  an  even 
number  of  rods  so  arranged  as  to  slide  in  holes  in  the  disks.  The 
cage  rotates  in  unison  with  the  body  to  be  tested  and  a  state  of  un- 
balance in  this  body  introduces  a  centrifugal  couple  which  is  neu- 

*  New  Orleans  Meeting,  1916;  Trans.Am.Soc.M.E.,  vol.  38,  p.  367. 
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tralized  by  displacing  the  rods  in  the  cage  until  an  equal 
couple  has  been  introduced.  The  distances  that  the  rods  are  dis- 
placed  serve  as  a  measurement  of  the  amount  of  unbalance  to  be 
provided  for  and  counterbalanced  in  the  piece  under  test. 

4    The  improvements  upon  this  machine,  referred  to  abom, 
were  as  follows: 

a  The  substitution  for  the  cage  of  a  two-point  element  eon- 
sisting  of  two  disks,  A  and  B,  each  with  a  pin  projeetbg 
from  its  face,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  disk  A  is  fixed  to 
its  shaft  and  the  disk  B  is  arranged  to  slide  on  the  abaft 
through  the  use  of  a  feather  key  /.  It  is  clear  that  wbfsa 
the  two  disks  are  in  contact  they  will  balance  each  other; 


FiQ.  1    Squirrbl-Oaqe  Type  op  Dtnamic  Balanoino  MACwm 


but  when  separated  they  will  introduce  a  certain  centrifih 

gal  couple  according  to  the  weight  of  the  pins  and  the 

distance  between  the  disks,  which  latter  can  be  varied 

while  the  apparatus  is  in  motion 
b  A  planetary  arrangement  by  which  the  idstive  angnltf 

position  of  the  body  and  the  disks  (or  cage)  can  be  varied 

while  the  machine  is  in  operation 
c  The  application  of  a  principle  whereby  the  diaka  (or  ei|B) 

may  be  arranged  to  answer  the  problem  of  statie  babnoe 

as  well  as  dynamic  balance. 


NEW  METHODS 


5    The  new  methods  which  have  been  developed  and  applied  m  A 
new  type  of  machine  for  combination  static  and  dynamio 
will  now  be  described. 
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STATIC   BALANCE 

6  As  a  result  of  a  great  deal  of  study  of  the  problem  of  static 
balance  I  have  been  forced  to  admit  that  too  much  has  been  taken  for 
granted  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Static  balance  is  not  a  trifling 
problem  to  be  solved  easily  by  placing  a  rotating  body  on  parallel 
ways  or  rollers,  as  has  commonly  been  supposed.  While  it  is  true 
that  static  balance  can  be  found  without  much  trouble  in  the  case  of 
bodies  of  light  weight  or  where  the  operating  speeds  are  compara- 
tively slow,  there  are  other  cases  which  are  much  more  difficult.     For 
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Fig.  2    Two-point  Balancinq  Element 


example,  consider  a  gyroscope  wheel  whose  weight  is  about  50  lb.  or 
so,  running  at,  say,  10,000  r.p.m.;  or  a  turbo-rotor  whose  weight  is 
10,000  lb.  and  whose  speed  is  3600  r.p.m.  Neither  of  these  extreme 
cases  can  possibly  be  handled  with  any  degree  of  success  by  placing 
the  bodies  on  ways;  and  yet,  unless  static  balance  is  perfect,  no  dy- 
namic balancing  machine  can  be  expected  to  give  reliable  results. 


STATIC  BALANCE  BY  MEANS  OF  PARALLEL  WAYS 

7  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  in  balancing  by  the  aid  of 
parallel  ways  there  is  a  limit  to  the  load  which  can  be  safely  borne  by 
the  journals  in  contact  with  the  ways.  A  safe  load  for  each  journal 
appears  to  be  750  lb.  per  inch  of  width  per  inch  diameter  of  journal.^ 
For  instance,  if  the  ways  are  1^  in.  wide  and  the  journal  diameter  is 
10  in.,  then  each  side  will  carry  almost  12,000  lb.  without  any  danger 
of  forming  permanent  flat  spots. 

8  It  would  be  of  interest  if  one  could  estimate  the  sluggishness 
of  action  of  a  body  on  the  ways  under  different  conditions.     The 

^  According  to  the  writer's  remembrance,  this  figure  was  first  given  him  by 
the  engineers  of  the  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Co.  many  years  ago,  and  has  since 
been  revised  by  him  in  connection  with  other  practical  data  which  he  was  able  to 
gather  from  different  sources. 
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older  thcorictj  of  rolling  friction,  as  proposed  by  Coulomb,  Mono  ud 
Dupuit,  do  not  seem  to  lead  to  very  reliable  results.  lUaal's  fonnidt' 
is  probably  much  more  reliable  and  is  here  reproduced  in  aimpHfad 
fomi  (steel  on  steel) : 

/  =  0.056  Vi/{]  +  79/D) 

where/ is  tlie  length  of  the  flat  contact  of  shaft  with  the  w^randDii 
the  diameter  of  shaft,  both  in  inches.  It  appears  that  the  mght 
does  not  enter  into  the  formula,  and  in  general  its  results  should  not 
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he  considered  as  extending  to  extremes,  but  only  as  c 
the  average  run  of  things  as  they  are  met  with  in  practioB. 

9  The  diagram  in  Fig.  3  has  been  roughly  plotted  to  illi 
the  probable  sluggishness  or  residual  unbalance  which  may  r 
ii  body  that  has  been  brought  Into  apparent  balance  by  t 
ways.  The  chart  is  based  on  R^sal's  formula,  and,  as  it  is  inta 
simply  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  formula,  values  han  bsH 
exaggerated  by  plotting  shafts  of  small  diameter  against  mj^kb 
altogether  inconsistent  therewith.  The  chart  is  easily  read:  fori^ 
stance,  if  a  rotor  weighs  4000  lb.    and  diameter  of  its  shaft  il  8  tB^ 

'  lUaal,  Traits  de  MScanique  Gingralc,  T.  11,  p.  «. 
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then  the  residual  unbalance  may  be  as  great  as  480  ounce-inches,  or, 
say,  2|  lb.  on  a  12-in.  radius.  It  is  useless  to  put  a  body  statically 
unbalanced  to  such  an  extent  (or  even  to  50  per  cent  of  this)  on  any 
dynamic  balancing  machine.  Satisfactory  results  cannot  possibly  be 
derived  from  such  tests.  An  actual  case  of  residual  unbalance,  typi- 
cal of  many  others,  is  of  a  shaft  having  a  diameter  of  2i  in.,  a  weight 
of  88  lb.  and  a  residual  unbalance  of  0.915  ounce-inches.  The  width 
of  the  balancing  ways  was  ^  in.  (cast  iron  chilled  and  ground). 

10  Considering  the  phenomenon  of  rolling  friction  from  the 
standpoint  of  higher  theories  of  elasticity  (Hertz),  the  following  tenta* 
tive  formula  was  derived  for  residual  unbalance: 


3f  =  0.0004648  PVFD 

where  M  is  the  residual  moment  in  ounce^inches,  P  the  weight  per 
unit  of  contact  length  (that  is,  per  inch  of  combined  width  of  ways), 
and  D  the  diameter  of  shaft  in  inches  (steel  on  steel).  The  constant 
may  be  considered  to  be  rather  tentative,  but  with  the  advent  of  a 
machine  capable  of  establishing  perfect  static  balance  it  will  not  take 
long  to  find  more  reliable  values  for  it. 

1 1  According  to  this  formula,  if  an  armature  weighed  12,000  lb* 
and  had  a  shaft  diameter  of  8  in.,  the  sluggishness  or  residual  balance 
when  placed  on  ways  1  in.  wide,  would  be: 


M  =  0.0004648  X  6000  VOOOO  X  8  -  614  oa-in., 

or  over  3  lb.  on  a  12-in.  radius.    At  3600  r.p.m.  the  centrifugal  force 
due  to  isuch  residual  unbalance  would  be  more  than  14,000  lb. 


USE  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE  IN  BALANCING 

12  As  previously  stated,  my  earlier  machine  for  dynamic  balan- 
cing was  based  on  the  introquction  of  centrifugal  couples,  created  by 
the  operator  to  offset  the  effect  of  the  disturbing  centrifugal  couple, 
constituting  unbalance  in  the  rotating  body.  Likewise,  a  machine 
for  static  balancing  can  be, based  on  the  same  principle,  but  long 
study  of  the  subject  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
problem  of  balance,  static  and  dynamic,  can  be  reduced  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  centrifugal  force  acting  on  a  properly  Qonstrained  body. 
Such  centrifugal  force  can  be  created  by  the  operator,  within  a  ro- 
tating body,  by  such  means  as,  for  instance,  the  clamps  of  which  two 
designs  are  here  shown  (Figs.  4  and  5).  As  will  be  explained,  such 
clamps  may  be  used  to  offset  the  effect  of  static  or  dynamic  unbalance 
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in  a  rotating  body,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  record  the  extent  of 
such  unbalance.  They  are  carefully  made  and  so  calibrated  that  (he 
centrifugal  force  may  be  given  as  a  function  of  some  linear  dimiMnB, 
read  directly  or  measured  by  an  accurate  scale.  The  first  damp  is 
easier  to  make  and  check  for  accuracy,  while  the  second  deagp  ii 
much  handier  for  quick  adjustment  on  the  shaft  of  a  rotating  body. 

MEANS   FOR  SECURING  STATIC  BALANCE 

13  In  order  to  register  the  effect  of  static  unbalance  of  a  body,  or 
the  correction  introduced  by  means  of  such  a  clamp  as  described,  the 
body  must  be  placed  in  such  a  condition  that  its  oscillations  are 


^m 


Fia.  4    Clamp  now  Used  in  Secubino  Static 
AND  Dynamic  Balance 


Fia.  5    A  Second  Type  op  Clamp 


emphasized  or  magnified  to  an  extent  that  will  be  visible  to  the  90; 
otherwise  its  unbalance,  even  if  considerable,  will  not  be  notieeabb 
and  will  only  result  in  increased  pressure  on  the  bearings.  Tbm,  ia 
a  badly  unbalanced  automobile  engine  it  is  most  often  poBsible  topkk 
out  a  range  of  speeds  where  the  engine  will  appear  to  work  8aiootl4y; 
and  many  an  electric  motor  with  badly  unbalanced  rotor  will  wffKt^ 
ently  run  well,  simply  because  its  speed  may  be  far  away  from  thil 
which  would  insure  synchronism  of  the  rotation  with  the  uatilhtiw 
of  bearing  supports. 

14  Now,  suppose  we  have  a  frame,  suspended  as  ahown  in  Fi|i6 
and  capable  of  a  certain  period  of  swinging  osoillation.  If  the  bodtfi 
statically  unbalanced,  is  operated  at  a  speed  oorrespondiiig  to  the 
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period  of  oscillation,  the  oscillations  of  the  frame  will  become  violent 
and  can  be  readily  registered  by  any  suitable  dial-gage  indicator. 
Here  the  body  is  imposing  its  own  period  on  the  frame,  which  thus 
performs  what  are  known  as  forced  vibrations  of  the  same  period. 
Our  task  is  then  to  adjust  the  speed  of  the  body  so  that  the  period  of 
such  forced  oscillation  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  natural  oscillation 
of  the  frame  and  body  (at  rest). 


^///////////j^^^^^ 


Fig.  6    Body  Supported  in  Swinging  Frame  for  Securing 

Static  Balance 


Fig.  7    Unbalanced  Body  wfth  Center  of  GRAvnr 

Lying  in  Its  Axis 


15  In  Lord  Rayleigh's  remarkable  book  ^  a  most  lucid  explanation 
is  given  of  this  phenomenon  of  ^^step"  or  sjmchronism.  Lord  Kelvin's 
well-known  device  called  a  "  vibrometer  "  is  likewise  based  on  this  very 
principle.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  a  clamp  K  can 
always  be  so  adjusted,  both  angularly  and  as  regards  its  off-center 
position,  as  to  nullify  the  oscillations  of  the  frame,  thereby  solving 
the  problem  of  static  balance.  No  matter  how  heavy  the  body,  it  is 
always  possible  to  place  it  into  most  minute  balance  by  this  method, 
where  ordinary  parallels  would  be  altogether  inoperative. 

*  Theory  of  Souad. 
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DYNAMIC  BALANCE 

16  As  regards  dynamic  balance,  due,  in  a  statically  bslanoed 
body,  only  to  the  presence  of  a  centrifugal  couple,  the  foUowing  n^ 
marks  can  be  made:  In  the  first  place  the  "theory"  that  this  een- 
trif ugal  couple  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  centers  of  gravity  of  both 
halves  of  the  body,  cut  through  its  center  of  gravity,  do  not  lie  oo  the 
axis  of  rotation,  is  radically  wrong.  Take,  for  instance,  a  skdefan 
body  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Its  center  of  gravity  is  exactly  on  Uie  axb  of 
rotation,  as  also  are  the  individual  centers  of  gravity  of  each  half,  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left  from  A-B.    Yet  such  a  body  would  be 


FiQ.  8    One  Bbarinq  Pivoted  and  Ons  Floatinq 


4 


t 


JJ 


FiQ.  9    Centripuqal  Couple  Balanced  bt  a 
Centrifuqal  Force 


manifestly  out  of  balance  (dynamically).  Inversely,  a  body  oooU 
readily  be  imagined  to  be  both  in  static  and  dynamic  balanws  al- 
though each  of  its  halves  were  statically  out  of  balance.  The  ctij 
correct  way  to  characterize  dynamic  balance  is  to  say  that  the  p^ 
Kcto  of  inertia f  containing  the  axis  of  rotation,  vanish;  ^  w,  to  pot  it 
practically,  that  there  is  no  centrifugal  couple  in  any  aadal 

17    In  the  next  place,  if  we  constrain  (pivot)  one  end  of  a 
body  (statically  balanced  but  dynamically  out  of  balance)  frida  tha 
other  end  is  arranged  to  float  in  a  bearing  supported  by 
that  it  may  move,  say,  in  a  horizontal  plane,  Hg.  8,  then  the 
tions  of  the  body  will  be  angular,  as  from  AtoB.    Under  thoM 
ditions  the  observer  will  be  unable  to  tell  whether  the  vibratioM  W 

^  Slucum,  Theory  and  Practice  of  MechanioB,  p.  207.   • 
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due  to  SL  force  (centrifugal)  acting  somewhere  on  the  body  or  to  a  cen- 
trifugal couple,  unless  he  knows  beforehand  that  the  body  is  in  per- 
fect static  balance,  under  which  condition  the  vibratory  effect  can 
be  due  only  to  dynamic  unbalance.  This  being  the  case,  in  view  of 
the  reaction  of  the  constrained  end,  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  balance 
the  effect  of  a  centrifugal  couple  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  farce. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  9  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  dynamic  unbalance  is  due  to 
the  couple  a-b,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  select  a  centrifugal  force  c, 
such  that  it  will  quiet  the  vibrating  body,  and  because  of  its  known 
distance  from  the  bearing  B,  establish  the  exact  value,  sign  and  angu- 
lar position  of  the  disturbing  centrifugal  couple  a-b. 


//JFyy4M////////A¥////y///////yy//////y//£f////M^ 


Fig.  10    Body  wrre  Oins  Floating  Bbaiung,  Supportbd  in  Rigid  Frame 

FOR  Secxtring  DTNAiac  Balance 

18  It  is  thus  clearly  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  utilize  a  centrifugal 
force  to  good  advantage  in  finding  both  static  and  dynamic  unbalance 
of  bodies;  and  combining  the  principles  illustrated  in  Figs.  6  and  8, 
we  have  a  combination  static  and  dynamic  balancing  machine,  of 
which  the  scheme  is  as  follows: 


DESCRIPTION   OF   COMBINATION   BALANCING   BCACHINE 

19  A  frame  F,  Fig.  10,  supports  the  bearings  B  and  C,  which  carry 
the  body.  The  frame  has  a  swinging  period  of  its  own.  The  bearing 
C  may  either  be  locked,  so  that  it  acts  exactly  Uke  the  rigid  bearing  S, 
or  else  it  may  be  allowed  to  float  in  a  vertical  plane,  bringing  into  play 
certain  resistances  (springs)  opposing  its  deflection  from  the  neutral 
(vertical)  position.     The  correcting  centrifugal  force  is  indicated  by  K, 

20  Such  a  system  is  known  in  dynamics  as  a  system  with  two  de- 
grees of  freedom^  in  general  being  capable  of  two  kinds  of  motion: 
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swinging  of  the  frame,  the  bearing  C  beii^  maintained  rigid;  uil 
swinging  of  the  bearing  C,  the  frame  F  being  maintained  rigid  bywdi 
means  as  brackets  S;  while  the  mo8t  general  motion  conaista  of  a 
combination  of  these  two  motions. 

21  The  operation  of  such  a  combination  machine  is  voiy  dev. 
Id  order  to  secure  static  balance  we  lock  the  bearing  C  and  unlock  tk 
frame  supports  S.    Then,  by  properly  adjusting  the  magnitude  nd 


Via.  II    CouBiNED  Static  and  Dtnahig  BALurcora  MAtsnt 


direction  of  K  wc  ran  reduce  to  zero  the  bodily  osdllatioDa  oftiMflM' 
F,  thuH  piital>liNhing  the  exact  value  and  sign  of  static  uubali—* 
ounce-inch  units.  As  soon  as  this  has  been  corrected,  m  loA  A> 
fraino  F  and  unlock  the  bearings  C,  when  the  same  oentrifilfdfcM 
K,  created  by  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  clamp  as  exidainBd ito*^ 
can  be  made  to  correct  the  body  for  dynamic  unbalaiioB,'BB  iDoiMi' 
in  Fig.  0.  The  advantage  of  ba.<iing  the  results  on  eentrifoBdlv* 
instead  of  on  a  centrifugal  couple  is  manifest,  the  fonner  bain|ajt*' 
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damental,  and  the  latter  a  derived,  unit,  so  that  the  former  is  capable  of 
much  greater  accuracy  in  adjustment  and  of  more  direct  application 
than  the  latter. 

22  Fig.  11  illustrates  a  balancing  machine  built  in  accordance 
with  the  scheme  of  Fig.  10.  The  yielding  support,  clearly  shown  on 
the  right,  has  means  for  easy  adjustment  of  its  period,  as  likewise  has 
the  frame  itself.  The  motor  is  of  J  hp.  capacity  and  operates  the 
body,  through  a  countershaft,  by  a  rubber  belt.  The  balancing 
clamp  is  seen  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  crankshaft.  The  oscilla- 
tions are  read  by  means  of  ordinary  Starrett  dial  gages,  graduated  in 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  The  precision  which  can  be  secured  on  such 
a  machine  is  almost  uncanny;  it  enables  one  to  see  the  sluggishness 
of  the  method  of  balancing  on  ways  and  therefore  the  absolute  lack 
of  precision  of  dynamic  balance  that  might  be  based  on  such  results. 
A  well-designed  clamp  is  very  easily  handled  and  its  correct  position 
can  be  established  in  a  few  minutes.  Its  indications  are  capable  of 
tabular  interpretation,  so  that  the  operator  has  merely  to  carry  out 
the  simple  instructions,  worked  out  beforehand.  Of  course,  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  m&chine  can  be  built  for  any  size  of  bo'dy,  or  for  any 
speed  that  may  be  desired 
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(J.  P.  Crissey  iisked  the  author  if  any  rotors  had  been  balanced 
on  his  machine  and  then  run  at  or  through  critical  speed,  and  if 
.so  whether  experience  had  indicated  that  it  would  be  commercial 
to  design  multi-stage  apparatus  having  packings  between  stages, 
wTth  a  critical  speed  below  but  in  close  proximity  to  the  operating 
speed.  In  other  words,  could  apparatus  be  balanced  so  closely  that 
the  critical  speed  could  be  disregarded? 

H.  G.  Reist  asked  whether  there  was  any  method  of  marking 
the  shaft  or  indicating  where  the  counterweight  was  to  go.  With 
reference  to  the  matter  of  getting  a  balance  that  would  run  at  critical 
speed,  he  said  that  this  was  practically  done  in  a  different  type  of 
balancing  machine  in  which  the  rotating  body  was  supported  by  a 
flexible  cable,  but  the  effect  was  practically  similar. 

W.  J.  Baldwin  described  a  method  which  he  had  devised  and 
successfully   used   for   balancing  fans  and  other  machines  having 
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parts  attached  to  a  central  hub.  The  rotating  part  of  the  macluDe 
is  first  nearly  balanced  on  knife  edges  and  then  two  light  radial  anu 
are  placed  on  its  shaft,  directly  opposite  to  each  other  in  <Hder  not 
to  disturb  the  balance.  Running  balance  is  obtained  by  chaogJDg 
the  position  of  one  or  both  of  these  arms.  If  when  both  oppoote 
the  ''heavy"  side  of  the  machine  they  do  not  hold  the  macUiie in 
running  balance,  they  are  made  heavier.  If  found  too  heavy  they 
are  shortened.  Minor  adjustments  are  made  by  moving  slil^tly 
one  of  the  arms. 

F.  Van  Buren  Connell  said  that  recent  developments  in  the 
automobile  and  airplane  industries  had  emphasised  greatly  the  sub- 
ject of  balance,  which  already  was  known  to  be  very  important 
and  was  now  considered  a  distinct  branch  of  mechanical  engineefing 
and  not  a  shop  method  at  all.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  methods 
of  obtaining  balance  had  been  very  crude.  One  of  the  old  standl^i 
had  been  the  parallel  ways  referred  to,  which  were  only  good  for 
static  balance,  and  then  only  under  conditions  of  light  weight  and 
small  journal  bearing.  With  large  journal  sises  and  heavy  wei^iti 
the  results  showed  such  a  discrepancy  that  they  positively  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  parallel  ways  for  obtaining  even  static  balance. 
With  Mr.  Akimoff's  machine  results  were  obtained  with  a  mathe- 
matical exactness  that  had  never  been  obtained  before,  and  there 
was  no  guesswork  about  it  —  it  was  not  a  hit-ornniss  sjrstem.  By 
systematic  trial  adjustments  they  obtained  the  exact  amount  of  un- 
balance and  the  exact  plane  in  which  they  should  drill  or  add  wei^ito 
to  give  that  balance.  , 

The  subject  of  balancing  was  an  extremely  important  one  and  a 
very  practical  one,  too,  because  the  actual  work  of  indicating  ooidd 
Ijc  done  by  a  mechanic.  There  should  be  an  eflScient  balandng  en- 
gineer, howi^ver,  a  new  species,  to  direct  the  mechanic's  wmk,  be- 
cause the  subject  required  something  more  than  the  trial  methods 
and  the  horso  sense  that  had  been  applied  to  it  so  far. 

TuK  AuTHOK,  repl3ring  to  Mr.  Crissey,  said  that  he  thou^t  the 
matter  in  (|uostion  was  a  problem  different  from  dynamic  baknce. 
It  seemoci  to  him  that  dynamic  balance  proper  ended  uriiCD  a  bodly 
was  balanced  in  such  a  way  that  in  a  p)erfect  vacuum,  without  UKf 
outside  efTort,  it  would  run  perfectly  and  without  any  tmnHatifff 
whatsoever.  Ma(*hi nos  could  be  built  commerdaUy  without  very 
much  trouble,  becaiLsc  it  as  just  wiU9  easy  to  get  a  near  balance  alio 
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get  perfect  balance  by  the  means  described,  and,  of  couise,  vibrations 
would  not  be  set  up  except  by  the  action  of  some  outside  agency. 
Torsional  vibrations  were  an  entirely  different  proposition  and  were 
due  to  the  distribution  of  mass  on  the  line  of  the  shaft.  The  tor- 
sional problem,  which  was  very  difficult  to  solve,  was  illustrated  by  a 
plain  shaft  with  a  flywheel  on  either  end 

Regarding  Mr.  Reist's  question,  he  said  that  the  amount  and 
location  of  the  counterweight  were  fully  indicated  by  the  position  of 
the  clamp,  which  could  be  quickly  adjusted  after  a  few  trials.  There 
was  a  way  of  making  the  clamp  so  that  the  adjustments  could  be 
made  without  stopping  the  machine,  but  that  would  be  the  subject 
of  a  communication  by  him  at  some  future  time. 
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PLOTTING   BLOWER-TEST   CURVES 

By  a.  H.  Anderson,  Chicago,  III. 
Member  of  the  Society 

To  the  several  methods  of  plotting  hlower-4est  curves  another  method  is  here 
addedf  whose  utility  is  demonstrated  by  the  solution  of  problems  from  graphically 
recorded  test  data.  Diagrams  are  given  for  impellers  with  blades  tilted  fonvard, 
with  blades  radial,  and  with  blades  tilted  backward,  the  codrdinates  used  being  revo- 
lutions per  minute  and  static  pressure  in  inches  of  tvater.  Two  series  of  curves  are 
given,  one  showing  various  rates  of  discharge  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  and  the  other 
the  volumes  discharged  per  second  per  horsepower, 

OEVERAL  ingenious  methods  of  graphically  representing  cen- 
^  trifugal-fan  characteristics  are  in  use,  and  to  these  the  writer 
adds  another,  which  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  is  new. 

2  To  obtain  the  experimental  data  the  fan  is  tested  at  several 
speeds,  the  discharge  being  varied  by  the  use  of  dififerent-sized 
orifices.  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  show  the  curves  for  three  fans  which  differ 
only  in  the  angle  of  incHnation  of  the  blades,  the  coordinates  being 
static  pressure  and  speed.  The  curves  connect  points  of  equal 
capacity  and  also  equal  cubic  feet  per  second  per  horsepower. 

3  The  use  of  the  charts  is  best  illustrated  by  the  six  problems 
which  follow. 

Problem  1  Required  the  input  horsepower  in  Fig.  1  for  1360  r.p.m.  and 
2.7  in.  static  pressure. 

Solution:  The  chart  shows  the  fan  is  deUvering  14.5  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  per 
horsepower  with  a  capacity  of  45  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  The  input  horsepower  there- 
fore is  45/14.5  =  3.1. 

Problem  2     Required  the  mechanical  efficiency  in  Fig.  1  at  1360  r.p.m. 
and  various  static  pressures. 
Solution: 

a  Cubic  feet  per  second:  read  direct. 
b  Velocity  pressure:  find  in  Table  1. 

c  Dynamic  or  total  pressure:  add  static  and  velocity  pressure. 
d  Output  horsepower:    take  product  of  cubic  feet  per  second,  dynamic 
pressure,  and  a  constant  depending  upon  temperature  and  pressure 
(for  usual  conditions  constant  =  0.0093). 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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TABLE  1     VELOCITY  PREBSURE8  IN  INCHB8  OF  WATER  K)R  VARIOUS  RATES  OF 


DISCSAROE 

Cu.  It.          V.I, 

scity 

Cu.ft. 

VrtodtT 

Cu.  It.         V*l 

todtj- 

Cu.lt. 

VWodty 

ft  ate.       pi™ 

IT*.  Id. 

ptTMC. 

p.r».     pt. 

"*"■ 

l-r.*«. 

34        1         0 

ISO 

^, 

0.3TS 

61               0 

SIO 

eo 

0,700 

am 

MO 

280 

it 

u         c 

Stt 

« 

2H 

IT 

0.435 

U               [ 

tu 

a 

o.m 

40                 ( 

0.44E 

H 

o.m 

m 

49 

0.4« 

s;           c 

m 

U 

0.810 

aw 

so 

0.483 

W               0 

«o 

a            0 

e  Input  horsepower;    divide  cubic  feet  per  second  by  cubio  feet  per 

second  per  horaepower. 
/  Mechatiictil  ufficii'iicy:  divide  output  horaepower  by  input  horaepower , 


These 
mum  efficiency 
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steps  are  tabulated  belov.    Note  that  the  ■ 
(ound  at  the  concave  part  of  the  setiea  of  curraa. 


Fio.  4    Apparatus  fx)h  OBTAiNtNO  Fowkb  Ixnrr 

Pkohlgu  3  Required  the  mechanical  efficiency  in  Flf.  3  aX  1X10  r.pa- 
anil  viiriouti  Htatir  prcnuturcs. 

fi^uiiu::  Stt'  method  used  in  Problem  2  and  the  foDowiBB  *-*-h*^ 
Note  tlint  till!  zone  of  maximum  efficiency  is  found  aloog  the  <ft-«l.-fLrfr 


* 
Ou^thp. 

I»»>>hp. 

/ 

a.f7 
a.M 

i.n 
o.w 

I.V 

t.n 

A.  H.  ANDGRBON 
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Solulwn:   See  mrthdil  iihivI  in  Problem  2  and  the  following  tabulation. 
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Static 
pressure, 
in.  water 

a 

Cu.  ft.  per 

sec. 

6 
Velocity 
pressure, 
in.  water 

e 

Total 

pressure. 

in.  water 

i 
Output  hp. 

Input  hp. 

/ 
Meekefy., 

pVflNl 

1.6 

30 

0.17 

1.77 

0.64 

1.61 

M.I 

1.2 

40 

0.31 

1.61 

0.61 

1.8S 

SBI 

0.8 

48 

0.44 

1.24 

0.61 

3.06 

».l 

Problem  5  Required  the  r.p.m.  and  static  pressure  to  change  from  1130 
r.p.in.  and  50  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  to  55  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  (Fig.  1). 

Solution:  Follow  the  1320-r.p.m.  line  down  to  50  cu.  ft.  per  wc.,  where  the 
static  pressure  is  found  to  be  2.29  in.    The  new  static  pressure  will  then  be 

(55)« 


2.29  X 


(50)^ 


2.77  in. 


The  r.p.m.  corresponding  to  a  static  pressure  of  2.77  in.  and  55  cu.  ft.  per  «f. 

is  1450. 

Pkoblrm  6.  The  speed  of  a  fan  (Fig.  2)  is  changed  from  1160  rpjn.  to 
1500  r.p.m.  The  original  static  i)rcsMure  is  1  in.  Increase  the  capacity  in  the 
ratio  of  the  speeds,  1500/1160  =  1.3,  and  determine  ratio  of  new  input  hoiw- 
power  to  original,  and  ratio  of  new  static  pressure  to  original. 

Solution:  The  capacity  at  1  in.  and  1160  r.p.m.  is  48  cu.  ft.  per  see.,  Umr> 
fore  the  new  capacity  will  be  48  X  1.3  »  62  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  At  1500  rojs. 
and  62  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  the  static  pressure  is  1.6  in.  and  the  ratio  is 

M  =  1.6 

or  approximately  the  square  of  1.3. 

The  horsepower  at  1  in.  static  pressure  and  1160  r.p.m.  is 

^^    =18 
26.5^-^ 

and  the  honicpower  at  1.0  in.  and  1500  r.p.m.  is 

62 
15 
tho  ratio  being  _4^ 

1.8 

w)ii(;h  is  the  cube  of  1.3.  Hence,  when  the  capacity  of  a  fan  varies  dartbdj  wA 
i\ui  r.p.m.,  the  static  pressure  varies  directly  with  the  square  of  the  r.pji.  and 
t\nt  h()r.s<^power  directly  with  the  cube  of  the  r.p.m. 

4  The  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  for  obtaiiiiiig  tk 
power  input  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  fan  was  directly  driven  bf-A 
Sprague  electric  dynamometer,  and  the  torque  was  measored  bf  ft 
Kron  springless  scale.  The  output  apparatus  is  shown  in  Figi  5. 
Dynamic  pressures  were  obtained  by  a  pitot  tubCi  and  static  piw- 
sures  by  a  piezometer  ring  with  four  op)eningB  through  the  waD  of 
the  pipe.  Fig.  6  shows  the  connections  from  the  pilot  tube  sad 
piezometer  to  the  difTcrential  gages.  This  view  shows  also  die 
method  of  securing  the  orifice  plate  to  the  discharge  pipes. 
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DISCUSSION 

J.  M.  Spitzglass  (written).  The  curves  given  in  the  paper  dis- 
close many  interesting  featur^  in  the  characteristic  properties  of  the 
various  t3rpes  of  blowers,  which  could  not  be  very  well  shown  in  the 
usual  pressure-volume  curve  of  the  blower.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  Fig.  1,  representing  the  characteristic  curve  for  blades  tilted 
forward,  the  volume  lines  are  uniformly  converging  toward  the  higher 
speed,  so  that  some  of  them  cross  each  other,  even  within  the  limited 
region  of  the  curve.  This  would  indicate  that  at  the  higher  speed  of 
this  special  blower  there  is  practically  no  variation  in  the  pressure 
for  any  volume  delivered  by  the  blower,  or  rather  the  least  variation 
in  the  pressure  would  change  the  volume  from  a  maximum  to  a 
minimum,  and  vice  versa,  and  it  would  be  very  inefficient  to  use  a 
blower  of  that  kind  where  a  more  or  less  constant  volume  of  air  is 
required. 

In  Fig.  2,  the  characteristic  curve  for  blades  radial,  the  volume 
lines  are  less  converging  than  in  Fig.  1;  while  in  Fig.  3,  the  charac- 
teristic curve  for  blades  tilted  backward,  the  volume  lines  are  prac- 
tically parallel  to  each  other,  which  means  that  in  this  kind  of  blower 
the  volume  of  air  delivered  can  be  kept  more  or  less  uniform,  even 
though  the  resistance  to  the  flow  should  vary  to  a  certain  degree. 

In  this  experimental  case  the  discharge  of  the  fan  was  varied  by 
the  use  of  dififerent-sized  orifices  at  the  outlet  of  the  fan.  In  the 
practical  operation  of  blowers  it  is  not  so  easy  to  control  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  flow  of  the  air.  The  air  may  be  blown  through  a 
'  thick  fuel  bed,  which  may  vary  in  height  and  also  in  resistance,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  not  the  static  pressure,  nor  even  the  mechanical 
efficiency,  that  interests  operators  as  much  as  the  number  of  cubic 
feet  per  horsepower  that  can  be  obtaii^ed  from  the  blower,  and  curves 
plotted  in  this  manner  showing  the  amoimt  of  air  that  can  be  obtained 
for  any  condition  are  very  valuable  for  that  purpose,  because  they 
show  at  a  glance  undef  what  conditions  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the 
maximum  quantity  for  a  given  amount  of  power  used  on  the  blower. 

Regarding  the  mechanical  efficiency  shown  for  the  given  blowers, 
I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  author  why  it  is  so  low,  not  being  much 
over  40  per  cent  in  any  one  of  them,  and  why  the  blower  with 
the  blades  tilted  backward  shows  the  lowest  efficiency  of  all,  when 
theoretically  this  kind  of  blade  should  show  a  higher  efficiency  than 
the^'others. 
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F.  R.  Still  wrote  that  while  the  author's  curves  were  interesting, 
and  perhaps  might  be  valuable  for  some  purposes,  he  thought  the 
mast  iLsef ul  curves  for  all  purposes  of  fan  or  blower  application  were 
those  of  the  kind  employed  in  the  charts  of  the  American  Kimer 
Company,  which  were  developed  from  characteristic  curves  plotted 
from  test  results.  In  his  opinion,  no  pther  method  covered  the  per- 
formance of  a  fan  so  completely,  and  at  the  same  time  cleared  up  whit 


TABLK  2    CX)MMON  BASIS:  PRESSURE  AND  R.P. 


1 

1 

1 

Performance 

i 

Total  Output 

't 

BuKMDOy* 

Cu 

.  Ft.  per  Sec. 

Cu.  Ft.  per  Sw.  per  Qpi 

C^ 

Rev. 
per 

5C 

Yaluos 

1 
Blades 

i 

1 

Blades 

Bbdee 

BUi 

Min. 

Tilted 

Blades 

Tilted 

Tilitd 

BbMlM 

Ittid 

e 

For-        1 

Radial 

Back- 

For- 

RwUbI 

Bask* 

1400 

word 

57.0 

ward 

ward 

ward 

1.50 

Actual 

73.0 

32.5 

15.00 

17.fS 

».• 

Relative 

100.0 

78  0 

44.6 

74.80 

80.iO 

188.01 

1.25 

1400 

Actual 

76.3 

60  9 

39.5 

15.10 

18.40 

n.« 

1 

Relative 

100.0 

79.8 

51.8 

70.00 

80.00 

118.01 

1.00 

1400 

Actual 

80.0 

64.1 

45.0 

16.10 

18.00 

o.« 

Relative 

100.0 

80.1 

66.3 

07.80 

84.80 

MI.OI 

1.25 

1300 

Actual 

68  0 

54.6 

31.2 

17.U 

81.00 

a.« 

Relative 

100.0 

80.3 

45.8 

73.80 

80.70 

188.01 

1.00 

1300 

Actual 

72  0 

58.2 

37.4 

17.n 

81.70 

8I.« 

Kclutive 

100.0 

80.9 

51.9 

00.60 

80.80 

188.« 

0.75 

1300 

.\ctuiil 

75.0 

61.8 

43.1 

17.62 

88.80 

n.s 

Relative 

1        100.0 

82.5 

67.5 

1 

60.40 

84.00 

188.01 

otherwises  was  so  frequently  very  puzzling  in  results  from  fan  inolil- 
lations,  especially  to  those  who  did  not  have  to  deal  with  fans  fiv- 

(luontly  enough  to  understand  them  thoroughly. 


G.  F.  (vEBHARDT  (written).  I  have  applied  the  author's 
to  comparative  tests  of  a  number  of  fans  of  various  makes,  ouid  fad 
that  the  commercial  characteristics  most  desired  are  brou^  oiit 
in  a  nmch  more  satisfactory  manner  than  with  the  customary  mettod 
of  plotting  results.    It  is  true  that  considerable  time  is  requiiBd  to 
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plot  the  curves  as  indicated,  but  the  'ease  with  which  the  various 
problems  involved  may  be  calculated  from  the  graph  may  greatly 
justify  the  initial  expenditure  of  time.  The  author  makes  no  claims 
as  to  the  accuracy  with  which  the  investigation  was  conducted,  but 
I  had  the  privilege  of  studying  his  test  methods  and  was  greatly  im- 


TABLE  3    COMMON  BASIS:  TOTAL  OUTPUT  AND  CU.  FT.  PER  HP.  PER  SBC. 


Bans 

Cu.  Ft. 

1. 

Effid- 

PviMttret 
Inohes  of  Water 

• 

Rer.  perMln. 

Output, 

0ney, 
Cu.  Ft. 

ValuM 

Btadai 

Bladai 

• 
Bbuiee 

Blad« 

p6f  oOO* 

Tilted 

Bladee 

TUted 

Tlltwi 

Blmdm 

TUted 

1 

per  Hp. 

• 

16 

Actual 

For- 
ward 

Radial 

BMk- 
ward 

For. 
meed 

Radial 

Baefc* 

WHd 

40 

2.40 

2.16 

1.01 

1278 

1406.0 

1613.0 

.  Relative 

124.80 

112.00 

100.00 

100 

110.0 

13S.1 

40 

19 

Actual 

2.14 

1.83 

1.52 

1183 

1206.0 

1477.0 

Relative 

140.70 

120.80 

100.00 

100 

• 

1100 

lOO.S 

m.9 

40 

22 

Actual 

1.77 

1.56 

1.17 

1230.0 

1383.0 

,  Relative 

151.20 

132.40 

100.00 

100 

110.0 

135.8 

50 

16 

1 
Actual 

2.12 

2.02 

1.70 

1282 

14S3.0 

1680.0 

Relative 

124  70 

118.70 

100.00 

100 

111.8 

131.0 

50 

19 

Actual 

1.80 

1.63 

1.25 

1196 

1820.0 

1546.0 

Relative 

144.00 

130.20 

100.00 

100 

111.0 

129.4 

50 

22 

Actual 

1.32 

1.32 

0.87 

1122 

1368.0 

1440.0 

Relative 

151.70 

151.70 

100.00 

100 

112.0 

128.2 

60 

16 

Actual 

1.87 

1.63 

1.29 

1333 

1470.0 

1770.0 

1  Relative 

145.00 

126.30 

100.00 

100 

110.3 

133.8 

60 

19 

Actual 

1.40 

1.23 

0.78 

1238 

1378.0 

• 
1615.0 

Relative 

179.30 

157.60 

100.00 

100 

111.2 

130.4 

60 

22 

[  Actual 

0.92 

0.89 

0.37 

1      1143 

1300.0 

1490.0 

Relative 

1 

248.70 

240.50 

100.00 

100 

i 

118.6 

130.2 

pressed  with  the  painstaking  and  exacting  care  with  which  all  meas- 
urements were  made  and  recorded.  The  paper,  though  bridf,  is  a 
marked  acquisition  to  the  art  of  blower  testing.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  author  why  the  capacity  curves  between  0  and  35  cu.  ft.  per 
sec,  Fig.  1,  have  been  omitted. 
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C.  M.  Spaldincj  (written).  The  curves  given  in  the  paper  hriqg 
out  very  clearly  certain  phases  of  blower  action,  and  it  would  be  my 
desirable  if  the  author  would  add  some  definite  infonnation  about  tk 
dimensions  of  the  fans,  and  also  tell  whether  the  blades  were  plain  or 
curved,  etc. 

In  examining  the  data  presented,  the  writer  has  been  interested  to 
see  what  other  asix^cts  of  the  matter  would  appear  by  taking  & 
information  furnished  by  the  author  and  comparing  it  in  other 


TABLE  4    COMMON  BASIS:  TOTAL  OUTPUT  AND  PRESSURE 


Basis 

Performance 

t 
Efficiency,  ( 

• 

U 

l^u.  Ft.  per 

Sec.  per  Hp. 
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t 
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:.  per 
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BladM 

MiiB 
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17  75 
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45 
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%  100  00 
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0 
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45 
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45 
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Actual 
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24  33 
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1071.0 

1184. 

140.1 

Relative 

100.00 

103.80 

86.30 

100.0 

no 

IM.I 

55 

1.750 

Actual 

17.45 

16  67 

14.90 

12S0.0 

1410. 

iTTSf 

Relative 

100.00 

95.50 

85.40 

100.0 

114. 
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55 

1  375 

Actual 

20.38 

19.80 

16.80 

1175.0 

ISM 

MHO 
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100.00 

97  20 

82.50 
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lU 

Ml 

55 

1  000 

Actual 

24  42 

23  60 

10.30 

1100.0 

ISM 

!».• 

1 

Relative 

100  00 

06.50 

79.00 

100.0 

lis 

MJ 

relations,  more  especially  as  regarding  the  relative  perfonnanoe  d 
the  three  typos  of  fans.  He  has  accordingly  constructed  Tabki  2, 
3  and  4  by  taking  two  values- as  a  common  basis  for  all  three  ^rpv 
of  fans  and  setting  against  thcin  the  variable  values  of  the  olbv 
items  covered  in  these  data.  The  variable  items  are  stated  bott  ■ 
the  actual  values  taken  from  the  curves  and  in  the  |HupuiliBM>>' 
values  by  assuming  some  one  of  the  three  types  of  the  ffaiiB  as  osi^i 
or  rather  100  per  cent,  and  comparing  the  performance  cf  the  olbv 
two  types  of  fans.    It  will  be  noted  that  these  tables  do  not 
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nost  favorable  condition  of  operation  of  all  three  t3rpes  of  fanSi  as 
n  order  to  make  the  comparison  it  is  necessary  to  select  as  a  common 
^asis  points  which  appear  on  all  three  of  Professor  Anderson's  curves, 
3ut  even  with  this  limitation  they  are  very  interesting. 

The  Author.  Professor  Gebhardt  brings  up  the  point  of  why 
he  curves  between  0  and  35  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  have  been  omitted  in  Fig. 
[.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  for  less  than  30  cu.  ft.  per  sec.  the 
*urves  overlapped  and  would  have  been  indistinguishable  in  the  small 
icale  to  which  the  figures  were  drawn  for  the  cuts.  Curves  drawn  to 
i  larger  scale  than  shown  in  the  figures  illustrate  the  performance  of 
he  blowers  very  clearly. 

Mr.  Spitzglass'  application  of  the  curves  to  forced-draft  practice  is 
mportant.  Another  application  is  that  to  ventilation  systems  where 
t  is  necessary  to  move  air  against  the  friction  in  the  ducts.  The 
correct  speed  for  a  certain  friction  head  and  volume  may  be  readily 
elected,  or  if  the  friction  head  is  diminished  by  shutting  some  of  the 
kir  outlets  the  proper  blower  speed  may  be  determined  from  the  chart 
ind  the  blower  slowed  down,  resulting  in  economy  of  power. 
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CROSS-CURRENT   PREDETERMINATIONS 
FROM   CRANK-EFFORT   DIAGRAMS 

By  Louis  Illmur,  Milford,  Conn; 
Member  of  the  Society 

This  paper  is  a  research  study  into  the  cause  of  excessive  cross-current  flaw 
between  paralleled  aUemators  when  driven  by  reciprocating  engines,  Cross-currents 
determined  by  ammeter  measurement  show  a  flow  Jar  greater  than  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  unevenness  of  the  primary  crank-effort  Jorces, 

The  uneven  crank  effort  of  the  reciprocating  engines  does,  however,  tuperimpose 
small  oscillatory  displacement  movements  upon  the  rotating  paralleled  armaiwres, 
which  in  turn  cause  a  correspondingly  smaU  cross-current  flow,  the  pull  of  which  is 
still  sufficient  to  set  up  independent  armature  oscillations.  The  time  period  imposed 
by  the  cross-current  puU  differs  from  that  imposed  by  the  primary  crank-effort  forces, 
and  the  reaclioe  effect  is  a  periodic  variation  in  the  engine  load  against  which  the 
uneven  crank  effort  must  work. 

This  condition  is  shown  to  be  conducive  to  cumulatioe  armature-displacement 
movements,  since-  at  times  these  two  distinct  periodic  forces,  i,e,,  excess  effort  and 
cross-current  puU,  act  in  unison,  while  siLbsequently  they  act  in  opposition.  The 
combined  action  of  these  two  forces  subjects  the  rotating  wheel  parts  to  a  cumulative 
oscillatory  movement,  the  amplitude  of  which  may  readily  build  sufficiently  to  account 
for  the  relatively  heavy  cross-current  flow  found  by  actual  measurement. 

The  theory  underlying  cumulative  motions  of  this  kind  is  developed,  and  formul(B 
are  derived  for  predetermining  the  maximum  armature-displacement  shift  and  accom- 
panying cross-current  flow  that  may  be  expected  for  any  given  set  of  conditions. 

The  character  of  motion  and  the  maximum  amplitude  of  such  cumulative  oscilla- 
tions are  found  to  depend  largely  upon  the  relation  which  the  time  period  of  the  excess 
crank  effort  hears  to  that  of  the  cross-current  puU.  The  crank-effort  period  M  fixed 
by  the  cylinder  arrangement  and  engine  speed,  while  the  cross-current-pull  period  is 
found  to  be  most  readily  controlled  by  the  selection  of  a  suitable  wheel  weight. 

The  wheel-weight  constants  prescribed  for  paralleled  reciprocating-engine  units 
provide  a  guide  for  confining  the  cumulative  armature  oscillations  within  satisfactory 
limits.  When  a  relatively  light  wheel  is  used  for  such  engines,  the  residting  oscilla- 
tory movement  is  likely  to  have  a  comparatively  rapid  period  and  its  maximum 
cumulalive  amplitude  may  he  expected  to  be  approximately  twice  thai  which  occurs 
when  vMng  a  heavy  wheel  oscillating  with  a  relatively  slow  period. 

The  author  advocates  a  reasonably  heavy  wheel  as  most  likely  to  obviate  excessive 
cross-current  flow,  ynainly  because  of  its  beneficial  secondary  effects.  The  greater 
maximum  amplitude  of  oscillation  in  the  case  of  the  relatively  light  wheel  may  lead 

P*resented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American 
SooiETV  OF  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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to  serious  electrical  disturbances ^  and  under  adverse  condiHone  the  detrimtM 
secondary  effects  of  the  more  rapid  cumulative  osdUalifme  may  become  mo  aggneeki 
as  compleiely  to  upset  the  regulating  functions  of  the  mgine  ffovemor. 

The  characteristic  behavior  of  paralleled  alternators  is  briefly  eel  forth  w  (ks 
Appendix  by  means  of  vector  diagrams.     Therein  is  also  diecueeed  the 
which  periodic  displacement  movements  of  the  paralleled  armaluree  affect  a 
change  in  engine  load. 

The  paper  further  treats  of  the  principles  underlying  harmonic  moiion  at  ap|rfM 
to  the  effect  which  uneven  crank-effort  forces  exert  upon  the  rotating  whed 
Wheel-displacement  incrementSf  graphically  determined,  are  compared  with 
approj^imated  by  the  more  direct  method  of  calculation. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  harmonic  armature  osciUaHone  and  their  apfUettm 
to  paralleled  aUernators^  the  author  pointe  out  reasone  for  eoneidering  wttneMi 
some  of  the  basic  assumptions  made  in  the  German  literature  rdating  to  thie  tiigtd. 
Cross-current  determinations  made  by  the  author  upon  a  eel  of  parallded  BC04f, 
gas  engines  are  analyzed  with  the  view  of  substantiating  the  contention  aa  fo  CiWd^ 
in  the  Rosenberg  theory,  and  Bonte*s  deductions  bcaed  thereon, 

VVTHENEVER  alternating-current  generators  are  driven  by  re- 
ciprocating engines,  the  fluctuating  crank  effort  causes  oscil- 
latory movements  to  be  superimposed  upon  the  rotating  annatoR 
parts.  In  parallel  operation  such  displacement  movements  are  sidh 
ject  to  a  peculiar  cumulative  action,  whiG|i,  under  adverse  oondi- 
tions,  is  liable  to  become  so  violent  as  to  drive  the  armature  far  out 
of  its  course  of  uniform  rotative  speed.  The  present  paiper  deals  with 
the  cause  and  oflfcct  of  such  cumulative  action. 

2  Acting  alone,  the  irregular  primary  crank  effort  of  the  ledp- 
rocating  engines  accounts  for  but  a  relatively  small  portion  of  thr 
excessive  displacement  movement  to  which  the  armature  is  subjected 
in  parallel  operation.  Such  small  armature  oscQlations  do,  honever, 
give  rise  to  cross-current  forces,  which  in  turn  tend  to  set  up  inde- 
pendent armature-displacement  movements.  The  oomfafaied  aetioB 
of  these  two  distinct  periodic  forces  is  likely  to  supeiimpcse  eomniii- 
tivc  armature-displacement  movements  upon  the  rotating  armatoie 
of  far  greater  amplitude  than  could  l^  produced  l^  either  conqiQiMDt 
force  acting  alone. 

3  The  method  deduced  in  this  paper  for  arriving  at  audi  it- 
sultant  armature-displacement  increments  is  based  upon  findingthe 
o(]uivalent  effect  of  the  crank-eiTort  and  the  croes-cunent-pull  ioiM 
in  terms  of  their  respective  sinuous  sequence  of  foroe  appBfliikB. 
It  will  l>e  shown  that  the  actual  crank-effort  curve  <rf  any  noiBil 
reciprocating  engine  may  l>e  approximated  quite  dosaly  l^  means  rf 
an  equivalent  sine  curve  and  that  its  characteristic  aooeleitttingeSKti 
may  bo  cxf)rcssed  in  tenns  of  fairly  simple  hannonio-motioQfonDlilB* 
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Furthermore,  the  independent  sinuous  oscillations  which  the  periodic 
cross-current  pull  tends  to  superimpose  upon  paralleled  armatures, 
may  likewise  be  taken  into  account  by  formulsB  of  this  kind. 

4  It  will  further  be  shown  that  when  a  sinuous  crank  effort  of 
a  reciprocating  engine  works  against  a  variable  resistance,  as  fixed 
by  the  surging  cross-current  pull  of  the  generator,  the  conditions  be- 
come favorable  for  imposing  cumulative  oscillations  upon  the  rotating 
armature  and  wheel  parts.  These  parts  are  then  alternately  accel- 
erated and  retarded  by  the  combined  action  of  two  distinct  periodic 
forces,  each  of  which  has  an  independent  period  and  tends  to  set 
up  independent  armature  oscillations.  At  times  these  two  forces  will 
be  acting  together,  while  at  other  times  they  will  be  acting  in  opposi- 
tion, thus  subjecting  the  armature  and  wheel  parts  to  a  cumulative 
oscillation  about  an  imaginary  position  corresponding  to  that  of 
uniform  rotation.  The  period  of  this  resultant  oscillation  is  usually 
larger  than  either  of  the  component  movements,  while  its  amplitude 
may  be  expected  to  build  up  until  it  reaches  a  maximum. 

5  The  derived  formulae  make  possible  the  predetermination  of 
the  probable  ultimate  armature-displacement  shift  as  measured  from 
an  imaginary  reference  position,  for  any  given  set  of  assumptions  as 
to  characteristics  of  generator  construction,  crank  effort,  and  wheel 
weight.  The  character  and  maximum  amplitude  of  the  cumulative 
armature  movements  are  found  to  depend  largely  upon  the  relation 
]>etween  the  time  period  of  the  sinuous  crank-effort  curve  and  that 
of  the  cross-current-pull  curve.  Under  normal  conditions  the  differ- 
ence in  period  between  these  two  curves  is  most  readily  controlled 
by  the  selection  of  a  suitable  wheel  weight. 

6  When  a  light  wheel  is  used  for  paralleled  reciprocating  engines, 
the  armatures  oscillate  in  a  relatively  rapid  period  and  the  maximum 
cumulative  armature-displacement  shift  is  shown  to  be  approximately 
twice  as  large  as  when  a  relatively  long  resultant  period  of  oscillation 
is  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  wheel.  • 

7  The  secondary  effects  which  accompany  the  use  of  a  light 
wheel  are  more  likely  to  upset  the  engine  regulation  and  in  other 
ways  lead  to  detrimental  electrical  disturbances.  In  the  event  that 
the  wheel  weight  and  governor  characteristics  are  not  aptly  chosen, 
the  resulting  cumulative  armature  oscillations  may  set  up  a  heavy 
cross-current  flow  of  such  magnitude  as  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  successful  operation  of  the  paralleled  generators. 

8  Troubles  of  this  nature  have  repeatedly  led  to  controversy 
as  to  whether  the  engine  or  the  generator  builder  should  be  held 
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responsible  for  the  difficulties  encountered.  The  present  research 
study  was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  finding  the  cause  of  such  failina 
and  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  basis  for  obviating  abnormal  cros- 
current  flow. 

9  The  subject  will  be  treated  in  the  following  order,  vis.: 

a  Principles  underl3dng  harmonic  motion  and  their  applica- 
tion in  estimating  initial  armature  displaoements  that 
result  from  the  uneven  primary  crank  effort  of  a  ledpro- 
cating-engine  drive 

b  The  effect  of  such  periodic  displacement  movements  upon 
a  single  a.c.  generator  when  connected  to  independent 
bus  bars 

c  The  effect  of  periodic  armature  oscillations  upon  panDekd 
generators  in  setting  up  a  variable  resistance  agvinst 
which  the  engine  must  work;  discussion  of  the  cumulatiTe 
oscillations  which  are  hkely  to  occur  whenever  a  vaiiabk 
load  of  this  kind  is  driven  by  the  fluctuating  crank  effort 
of  a  reciprocating  engine 

d  (.-onclusions 

e  Appendix:  Characteristic  behavior  of  an  alteniating- 
current  generator,  and  other  electrical  aspects  of  the 
parallel-running  problem  relating  especially  to  croa»> 
current  pull  and  its  effects  in  cauang  periodic  variations 
in  the  en^ne  load. 

INTRODUCrORT 

10  When  a  reciprocating  en^ne  works  against  a  eonaiagU  kid, 
the  increment  of  flywheel  displacement  resulting  from  its 
crank  effort  is  dependent  upon  the  inertia  of  the  wheel.  Its 
alternately  accelerated  and  retarded  in  proportion  to  the  iind^ihti"g 
character  of  the  crank-effort  forces,  and  for  present  purpones  the 
resulting  change  in  the  wheel  velocity  may  be  taCen  as  a  OQnveoient 
measure  of  such  cranlc-effort  irregularity. 

1 1  The  average  wheel  velocity  may  be  assumed  to  odncide  with 
that  of  an  imaginary  wheel  rotating  at  absolutely  unifonn  apeedttoch 
that  any  velocity  change  induced  by  the  variable  orank  effort  wiD 
cause  the  actual  wheel  to  lag  or  lead  with  respect  to  the  virtsal 
position  fixed  by  the  reference  standard. 

12  Expressed  mathematically,  the  foot-pounds  <rf  vieqj  ai^ 
sorbed  in  raising  the  flywheel  velocity  from  Ft  to  Vi  ■• 

i  m  ( W  -  V,^)  =  m  C^^  +  ^-'^  (Vi  -  7,)  -  2mV^  -  AlFg..  ..Jl| 
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where    Fo  =  (Vi  +  yj)/2  =  reference  standard  for  uniform  rotation, 

i.e.,  synchronous  speed  as  measured 
by  the  average  crankpin  velocity  in 
ft.  per  sec. 

Vo  =  (Vi  —  Vi)/2  =  maximum  crankpin  velocity  change  as 

measured  with  respect  to  the  refer- 
ence standard  Vo 

2  vq/Vq  =  5o  =  coeflScient  of  speed  fluctuation  as  deter- 
mined from  the  primary  crank-effort 
diagram 

m  ■=  -  f -^j  =  equivalent  imits  of  wheel  mass  trans- 
ferred to  the  crankpin  radius  R 

Q 

2  -  p2  =  equivalent  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
crankshaft  weights,  g  being  gravity 
acceleration  at  32.2  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec. 

G  =  equivalent  rim  weight  of  wheel,  lb., 
which  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
rim  plus  about  1/10  rim  weight  for 
arm  allowance,  plus  the  armature 
weight  as  transferred  to  the  center 
of  gravity  of  the  wheel  rim  p. 

13  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  equation  that  the  fluctuating 
energy  ATTo  taken  up  or  given  out  by  the  wheel  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  factor  Vq,  and  that  the  extent  to  which  any  uneven  crank 
effort  is  capable  of  inducing  such  a  velocity  increment  is  dependent 
upon  the  mass  and  initial  velocity  of  the  wheel. 

14  Assuming  a  reciprocating  engine  to  work  with  a  sinuous 
crank  effort,  the  phase  relation  between  the  velocity  change  and 
displacement  increment  which  it  imparts  to  the  wheel  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  common  abscissa  is  taken  on  a  time  basis  which  is 
proportional  to  the  crankpin  travel. 

15  The  upper  sine  curve  represents  the  variable  crank-effort 
force  drawn  about  the  base  line  XX,  which  ordinate  represents  the 
mean  turning  force  Fc  acting  normal  to  the  crankpin  radius.  The 
sectioned  area  ±AIFo  denotes  the  fluctuating  energy  that  must  be 
successively  taken  up  and  given  out  by  the  flywheel  parts  in  order 
to  equalize  the  sinuous  crank  effort. 

16  The  resulting  velocity  change  as  measured  at  the  crankpin 
is  indicated  by  the  sinuous  line  superimposed  upon  the  mean  or 
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synchronous  velocity  base  YY.  The  sequence  of  the  diBplacwnwit 
increments  is  indicated  by  the  lower  sine  curve  plotted  with  reaped 
to  the  base  line  ZZ,  which  represents  the  reference  position  aaeumed 
by  the  crankpin  when  rotating  at  the  uniform  synchronous  qieed 

Vo. 

17  Restricting  the  interplay  of  the  fluctuating  energy  liW%  to 
that  exchanged  during  any  one-stroke  period  of  the  engine,  the 
coefficient  of  energy  fluctuation  becomes  equal  to 

ATFo 


K  = 


Wi 


n 


Fio. 


Time  -  0/rt  Stroke J 

*i-io      f '"t-l ^ 

1    Sinuous  Crank-Efiobt  Diaobaiis 


where        K  =  coefiicient  of  energy  fluctuation,  which  is  also  eqoil 

to  one-half  the  mean  ordinate  of  the  lobe  anft 
ATTo  divided  by  mean  turning  effort  P« 

AWo  =  foot-pounds  of  fluctuating  energy  as  moaauiod  Iqr 
one-half  the  total  lobe  areas  encioaed  fay  the  anak- 

effort  diagram  per  stroke 

Wo  =  Pe  X  tR  =  foot-pounds  of  effeotive  wovfc  dona  pr 
stroke,  i.e.,  mean  engine  tundng  effort  P«  waJlt 
plieii  by  the  crankpin  path  during  one 
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Pe  =  b.hp.  X  550/7©  =  average  crankpin  force  (in  lb.) 
acting  normal  to  the  crankpin  radius  B,  measured 
in  feet. 

HARMONIC-MOTION  FORMULA 

18  A  sinuous  crank  effort,  as  measured  with  respect  to  the 
mean  axis  XX  of  Fig.  1,  sets  up  a  change  in  the  synchronous 
velocity  of  the  rotating-wheel  parllr  within  the  limits  Vo  —  Vq  and 
Vq  +  vo,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  simple  harmonic  motion.  The 
principles  underlying  such  motion  are  easUy  established  since  the 
average  ordinate  of  the  sine-lobe  area  ATFo  bears  a  simple  fixed 
relation  to  the  maximum  accelerating  force  Pq} 


1 


Starting  with  the  general  equation  for  accelerated  motion, 


oo--' [8J 

where 

oe  =  maximum  acceleration  acting  upon  the  mass  m  as  measured  in  ft.'  per 

sec.  per  sec. 
Po  »  maximupi  accelerating  force  in  pounds,  as  measured  at  the  middle  of 
the  sinuous  crank-effort  lobe.  ^ 

Since  the  average  ordinate  under  the  sectioned  sine  lobe  ATFo  is  equal  to 
(2/t)  Po,  the  maximum  velocity  increment  will  be 

t'Q  =-aoei [4] 

where 

/i  =  time  equivalent  of  one-half  length  of  the  sine  lobe  as  measured  in  sec- 
onds, which  in  angular  measure  corresponds  to  t/2  radians. 

The  resulting  maximum  displacement  being  proportional  to  the  average 
vehjcity  change  nmltiplied  by  time,  it  follows  that 

2  /2\2 

where    sq  =  inaxiiniim  linear  displacement  or  amplitude  of  oscillation  (in  ft.) 

resulting  from  a  sinuous  velocity  change  whose  maximiun  is  t%. 
As  a  furtlier  condition  for  simple  hannonic  motion,  the  maximum  acceleration 
oo  must  be  directly  proportional  to  the  displacement  so,  which  expressed  mathe- 
matically takes  the  convenient  form 

a©  =  /5o*«o [6] 

where    /3b-  =  specific  acceleration  of  the  sinuous  crank  effort  at  unit  displacement, 

as  measured  with  respect  to  the  synclwonous  reference  position 
ZZ  of  Fig.  1. 
For  the  critical  value  sq  =  1  ft.,  the  factor  oo  becomes  equal  to  /5o*;.  substitu- 
ting this  value  in  [6]  an<l  transposing,  the  following  relation  is  obtained,  which 
shows  that  the  time  period  for  harmonic  motion  is  independent  of  its  amplitude; 
thus, 

"  =  4=    '  =  ^'  ''  =  ^ ^ 
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19  When  a  body  oscillates  harmonically,  the  charaeteriitk 
relations  existing  between  the  acceleration,  velocity  and  displacement 
factors  are  definitely  fixed  by  the  basic  constant  0o  as  given  in  Eqoi- 
tion  [8]. 

20  Applying  these  deductions  to  the  case  of  a  sinuous  crank- 
effort  diagram  for  a  single-cylinder  engine,  the  time  period  of  a 
complete  oscillation  is  that  required  for  one  stroke,  which  is  equal  to 

^'-2N  i; '" 

where    N  =  revolutions  per  minute. 

21  The  corresponding  basic  value  of  the  primary  crank-effort 
constant  /So  may  be  found  by  substituting  the  above  value  of  h  in 
Equation  [7];  thus, 

^0  =  30^  =  0.21  iV [10] 

22  The  other  basic  values  required  to  characterize  the  hannoiiic 
wheel  motion  set  up  by  a  sinuous  crank  effort  when  malring  a  complete 
oscillation  in  a  time  period  of  one  stroke  as  per  Ek|.  [9],  may  be  found 
by  substituting  in  Eq.  [1];  thus, 

^'«=2mTo  =  ^^ '"' 

where   Vo  =  2  tRN/^O  =  mean  crankpin  velocity  in  ft.  per  sec. 
vo  =  maximum  velocity  increment  superimposed  upon  V% 
So  =  corresponding  maximum  displacement  (in  ft.)  as  metes- 
ured  from  the  synchix)nous  reference  position  ZZ. 

23  For  a  single-cylinder  engine  the  pitch  length  of  its  cnnk- 
effort  lobe,  i,e.y  the  space  passed  over  by  the  crankpin  in  the  tune 
period  of  one-half  stroke,  is  equal  to  irTVAh  and  since  (2/r)Pt  repre- 
sents the  average  accelerating  force  acting  upon  the  erankpin  during 

this  period,  then 

AH'o  =  ?/>„(r,£)  =  2F^Fo  ^  2„7^ (Ill 

where  t\,  t\  and  d  tire  the  n^pertivc  times  of  a  quarter,  half  and  oompkte  pmd 
of  harmonic  oscillation. 

It  will  be  sci>n  tluit  the  constant  /3o  converts  the  time  factor  into 
r  measure.     It  also  fixes  other  important  characteriatios  of  ample 
motion,  as  b  evident  from  the  following  substitution  in  Equation  [1]: 

'•=r'(2^)=S-'^ " 
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allowance  has  been  made  for  the  inertia  effect  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  angularity  of  connecting  rod,  and  the  like. 

29  Referring  first  to  Fig.  2,  the  larger  sectioned  lobe  areas  in 
the  first  half  of  the  crank-effort  diagram  of  this  single-cylinder  engine 
are  due  mainly  to  the  difference  of  the  head-  and  crank-end  piston 
areas,  since  these  engines  operate  without  tail  rods. 

30  Taking  the  coefficient  of  energy  fluctuation  K  in  the  given 
formula  as  proportional  to  the  arithmetical  average  value  of  the 
sectioned  lobe  areas  shown  in  fig.  2,  the  comparative  results  ii^  Table 
1  are  obtained. 

31  The  calculated  sinuous  values  are  plotted  as  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  2.  For  present  purposes  the  average  displacement  increment 
(2/x)^  is  of  importance  and  the  table  shows  its  estimated  value  to 
be  in  fair  agreement  with  the  graphical  result.    Should  a  closer 

TABLE  1    CX)MPARATIVE  DISPLACEMENT  VALUES  FOR  SINGLE  ENGINE 


Items 


Eitimatad  by  Formula 


Pc 

/3o 

K 

Po 

AWo 

(2/x)wo  (avg.  velocity) 

(2/ir)so  (avg.  displacement) 


15,800  lb. 

21 

0.30 

15,000  lb. 

27,000  ft-lb. 

0.038  ft.  per  sec. 

0.0018  ft. 


Graphioal  DttOTinlnstkMM 


0.24to0.39 
10,000  to  27,000  lb. 
20,400  to  33,200  ft-lb. 
.0.041  ft.  per  sec. 
0.0021  ft. 


estimate  be  desired,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difference 
in  head-end  and  crank-end  piston  pressures. 

32  In  fact,  accurate  determinations  of  this  kind  require  that 
each  crank-effort  curve  be  carefully  inspected  for  best  mode  of 
treatment  by  sine-curve  appr<$ximation.  In  the  case  of  the  par- 
ticular twin-cylinder  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  four  large  head- 
end lobes  lying  in  the  left-hand  half  of  the  diagram  so  accentuate 
the  unbalanced  effect  of  the  crank-effort  forces  as  to  dominate  the 
time  period  of  the  resulting  velocity  and  displacement  curves.  The 
total  period  of  oscillation  is  thus  increased  to  one  revolution.  Under 
these  conditions  the  corresponding  coefficient  of  energy  fluctuation 
must  be  determined  by  the  differential  method,  by  which  the  equi- 
valent excess  lobe  area  of  Fig.  3  becomes  equal  to 

(A+C)  -  (B  +  D)  =  AW  =  iF  +  H)''{E  +  G) 

On  this  basis  the  coefficient  K'  for  the  twin  engine  beccxnes  equal  to 
0.12,  the  constant  /3o'  having  a  value  of  i  j8o  =  0.105  N. 
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=  i  /So  when  the  crank-effort  lobes  are  sufBcientiy  ib- 
balanced  as  to  require  evaluation  by  the  differaiU 
method  of  sine  approximation. 

27  Fig.  2  shows  that  the  average  results  obtained  graphioBf 
from  an  actual  single-cylinder  cr^pk-effort  diagram  can  readily  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  sine-curve  approximation,  and  tint 
the  resulting  average  velocity  and  displacement  increments  may  be 


Cotlf  K*  Off  (firtfirrtirf/mfJIMt^) 


CRANK- EFFORT  DIAORAH 


■QOOS 


w- 


^i-tSi 


90' 


DISPLACEMENT    CURVE 


1t5^ 


%- 


f,'»  X7  •  C6  S:c-Ont  P^* ...-.——--— ...J 


Fin.  3    C'kank-Effort  Diacjkams  for  Twin-Ctundeb  2X500-B.HP. 

KOERTING   (lAS  ENGINE 

Cyliiuier  (iimonsinus,  25  X  43)  in.;  wlioel  weight  at  17}  ft.  outflide 
4.S,000  lb.;  equivalent  mass  m  at  crankpiu,  24,000  uniU;  load 

maximum 

dcterniinod  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  means  <rf  the  pm 
equations.  This  figure  represents  a  crank-effort  diagram  far  a 
single-cylinder  50()-b.hp.  double-acting  Koerting  gas  enpne  openlBB 
at  maximum  load.  The  specifications  are  given  in  detail  in  ¥%•  2. 
the  wheel  in  this  case  being  exceptionally  light  at  about  50  Ibu  pv 
b.hp. 

28    A  corresponding  diagram  for  a  set  of  twin-cj^iiider 
of  the  same  make  and  size  is  sliown  in  llg.  3.    In  both 
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allowance  has  been  made  for  the  inertia  effect  of  the  reciprocating 
parts,  angularity  of  connecting  rod,  and  the  like. 

29  Referring  first  to  Fig.  2,  the  larger  sectioned  lobe  areas  in 
the  first  half  of  the  crank-eflfort  diagram  of  this  single-cylinder  engine 
are  due  mainly  to  the  diflference  of  the  head-  and  crank-end  piston 
areas,  since  these  engines  operate  without  tail  rods. 

30  Taking  the  coefficient  of  energy  fluctuation  K  in  the  given 
fornmlse  as  proportional  to  the  arithmetical  average  value  of  the 
sectioned  lobe  areas  shown  in  Fig.  2,  the  comparative  results  in  Table 
1  are  obtained. 

31  The  calculated  sinuous  values  are  plotted  as  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.  2.  For  present  purposes  the  average  displacement  increment 
(2/t)so  is  of  importance  and  the  table  shows  its  estimated  value  to 
be  in  fair  agreement  with  the  graphical  result.     Should  a  closer 

TABLE   1    COMPARATIVE  DISPLACEMENT  VALUES  FOR  SINGLE  ENGINE 


Items  Estimated  by  Formula 


Graphical  Determinations 


Pc 15,800  1b. 

/3o !  21 

K I  0.30 

Po 15,0001b. 

AlVo 27,000  ft-lb. 

{2/'k)vq  (avg.  velocity) j  0.038  ft.  per  sec. 

(2/t).so  (avg.  displacement) . . .  0.0018  ft. 


0.24  to  0.39 
10,000  to  27,000  lb. 
20,400  to  33,200  ft-lb. 
0.041  ft.  per  sec. 
0.0021  ft. 


estimate  be  desired,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  diflference 
in  head-end  and  crank-end  piston  pressures. 

32  In  fact,  accurate  determinations  of  this  kind  require  that 
each  crank-effort  curve  be  carefully  inspected  for  best  mode  of 
treatment  by  sine-curve  appr<5ximation.  In  the  case  of  the  par- 
ticular twin-cylinder  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  four  large  head- 
end lobes  lying  in  the  left-hand  half  of  the  diagram  so  accentuate 
the  unbalanced  effect  of  the  crank-effort  forces  as  to  dominate  the 
time  period  of  the  resulting  velocity  and  displacement  curves.  The 
total  period  of  oscillation  is  thus  increased  to  one  revolution.  Under 
these  conditions  the  corresponding  coefficient  of  energy  fluctuation 
must  be  determined  by  the  differential  method,  by  which  the  equi- 
v^alent  excess  lobe  area  of  Fig.  3  becomes  equal  to 

{A+C)  -  {B  +  D)  =  AW  =  (F  +  ^)  -  (£?  +  (?) 

On  this  basis  the  coefficient  K'  for  the  twin  engine  becomes  equal  to 
0.12,  the  constant  /io'  having  a  value  of  i  jSo  =  0.105  N. 
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33  The  specifications  relating  to  the  twin-cylinder  engjuie  ire 
given  in  the  diagram,  from  which  the  estimated  value  for  the  avenge 
displacement  (2/t)V  is  found  to  be  0.00145  ft.,  as  oompaied  to 
0.0015  ft.  for  the  graphical  determination. 

34  In  case  the  crank-effort  diagram  of  a  twin-cylinder  engiiie  ii 
such  that  all  the  lobe  areas  are  substantially  alike,  then  the  period 
of  oscillation  for  the  resulting  velocity  and  displacement  curves  irill 
practically  coincide  with  that  of  the  primary  crank-e£Fort  curve,  thus 
making  p^'  equal  to  2  /So  instead  of  i  jSo  as  required  when  the  Wn- 
ential  method  of  sine  approximation  must  be  resorted  to. 

ARMATURE-DISPLACEMENT  INCREMENTS  FOR  8INOLK  NON-PARALUOD 

GENERATOR  UNITS 

35  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  harmonic-motion  fonnulB 
thus  far  deduced  apply  only  to  the  case  of  a  reciprocating  engyie 
whose  sinuous  crank  effort  works  against  a  uniS(nin  or  stni^t-liBe 
resistance  XX,  such  as  would  be  encountered  in  a  lineshaft  drive  and 
the  hke. 

36  The  resulting  relation  of  velocity  and  dJeplacement  cunei 
is  indicated  in  Fig.  1.  The  maximum  acceleration  0%,  %.«.,  rate  of 
velocity  change,  is  measured  by  the  slope  of  line  R'S%  and  thie  oeemi 
at  a  point  directly  under  the  maximum  force  Pt.  Aocordiiig  to 
Equation  [8],  oo  =  Po/m  ^  jSoVo,  hence  the  time  factor  fixing  the  elope 
R'S'  is  l//3o.  In  a  similar  manner  the  maximum  rate  of  diephee- 
nient  change  as  measured  by  the  slope  R"S"  becomes  equal  to 

«o/(V/5o)  =  Vo. 

37  These  simple  relations  may  be  materially  modified  whee 
reciprocating  engines  are  used  to  drive  alternating-current  geoenr 
tors,  especially  those  connected  in  parallel.  In  that  event  the 
armature  oscillations  resulting  from  the  irregular  crank  effort  eet  ep 
a  periodic  cross-current  pull  which  is  capable  of  producing  a  qfrik 
variation  in  the  engine  load.  This  reactive  effect  is  dependent  vfm 
the  characteristic  behavior  of  the  driven  a.c.  generatOTy  the  eaeettliil 
features  of  which  are  best  represented  graphically  fay  means  of  veelor 
diagrams  as  elucidated  in  the  Appendix. 

38  Touching  upon  the  principles  underiying  elee^rie^lOwer 
generation  by  means  of  an  alternator,  it  may  be  pointed  out  ttel 
such  a  generator  running  at  synchronous  speed  can  only  deibv 
current  to  the  bus  bars  when  the  armature  is  made  to  lead  with  rsipeet 
to  the  neutral  position  assumed  by  the  armature  when  ninnhig  at 
no  load.    That  is  to  say,  the  application  of  engme  power  fome  the 
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armature  ahead  of  this  neutral  phase  position  by  a  oertain  angular- 
displacement  lead  such  that  it  will  still  be  running  at  synchronous 
speed  but  out  of  phase  with  its  neutral  phase  position  by  an  angular- 
displacement  lead  +00.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an  external 
resisting  force  causes  the  armature  to  lag  with  respect  to  the  neutral 
phase  position  by  an  angle  —  ooi  this  reverse  action  will  convert  the 
machine  into  a  synchronous  motor.  * 

39  As  explained  in  the  Appendix,  the  mean  angular-displace- 
ment lead  oo  is  dependent  upon  the  construction  characteristics  of 
the  alternator  and  serves  as  a  measure  of  the  full-load  output  de- 
livered by  this  type  of  generator.  Assuming  the  driving' torque  and 
output  to  remain  constant,  then  the  uniformly  rotating  armature 
will  maintain  a  constant  lead  angle  oto  with  respect  to  its  neutral  or 
no-load  phase  position.  In  case,  however,  the  gmerator  is  driven 
by  a  reciprocating  engine,  its  irregular  crank  effort  will  cause  a  periodic 
shift  in  the  armature  displacement  equal  to  :i:  a.,  as  measured  with 
reference  to  the  mean  lead  angle  oo- 

40  Applying  these  deductions  to  the  case  of  a  single  alternating 
generator  driven  by  a  reciprocating  engine,  the  resulting  speed 
fluctuation  as  measured  by  the  coefficient  do  will  cause  the  armature 
lead  angle  to  vary  within  the  limits  ±  \  Bffito.  This  periodic  shift 
in  the  armature  lead  angle  oo  serves  to  produce  a  corresponding 
change  in  the  generator  output.  Hence  the  effect  of  varying  the 
resistance  against  which  the  engine  has  to  work  may  be  embodied 
in  its  crank-effort  diagram  by  substituting  a  sinuous  curve  for  the 
straight  base  line  XX  of  Fig.  1..  As  shown  dotted,  the  phase  and 
period  of  this  new  resistance  curvefor  a  single -cylinder  unit  coincide 
with  those  of  its  primary  displacement  curve,  while  the  amplitude 
of  such  initial  armature  oscillation  may  be  fixed  at  i  SoPe,  as  plotted 
upon  the  reference  line  XX, 

41  When  working  with  respect  to  this  new  sinuous  base  line, 
the  sectioned  lobe  area  of  Fig.  1  increases  from  ATT©  to  (1  +  i  fc) ATTo, 
which  naturally  involves  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  primary 
velocity  increment  vq  and  the  displacement  so*  It  is  evident  that  the 
resulting  increment  in  armature  displacement  will,  in  turn,  react 
upon  the  crank-effort  force  in  a  manner  that  will  still  further  increase 
the  excess  lobe  areas  of  the  crank-effort  diagram.  An  infinite  series 
of  such  corrections  is  required  to  ascertain  the  ultimate  displace- 
ment of  the  armature.  The  final  angular-displacement  shift  is 
proportional  to  the  excess  lobe  area  measured  with  respect  to  the 
final  position  ansumod  by  the  dotted  sinuous  base  line,  and  this  area 
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may  readily  be  found  by  means  of  the  following  expreesion  for  the 
sum  of  a  decreasing  geometrical  progression: 


ATTo'  =  ATTo  \  1  + 


^©■+--(i)"i 


42    The  bracketed  sum  may  be  termed  the  '' enlargement  factor" 
and  is  equal  to  1/[1  —  (5o/2)],  or 


ATro'  =  AF./-l^\  =  AlFo(-^) m 


43  The  enlargement  factor  tends  to  increase  the  coeffident  d 
energy  fluctuation  K  as  found  for  the  primary  crank-effort  diagnm, 
but  since  the  ratio  of  Vq  to  Vq  is  necessarily  small,  this  oorrectioii  is 
of  minor  consequence. 

44  Equation  [16]  is  identical  in  form  with  some  similar  fonnnlc 
developed  in  the  leading  Gennan  literature  relating  to  this  subjecii 
notably  in  the  theories  advanced  by  Rosenberg.^  However,  attn- 
tion  is  called  to  the  fact  that  in  the  present  treatment  Eq.  [16]  ii 
intended  to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  a  single  altemating-cumnt 
generator  connected  to  independent  bus  bars,  while  in  the  foBagi 
references  this  same  equation  is  intended  to  cover  the  caae  of  gjenen- 
tors  running  in  parallel  on  the  assumption  that  the  croflB-eunait 
pull  is  responsible  for  this  relatively  small  enlargement  factor. 

45  The  vector  diagrams  of  the  Appendix  show  that  it  is  unnectt- 
sary  to  resort  to  cross-current  pull  in  order  to  explain  this  ndnor 
displacement  increment,  since  a  single  alternator  armature  drivcB 
by  a  reciprocating  engine  is  subjected  to  change  in  phase  pontioB 
which  in  itself  is  readily  capable  of  setting  up  the  relatively  smiD 
periodic  displacement  variation  required  to  satisfy  £q.  [16]. 

40  The  author  is  therefore  led  to  conclude  that  the  basic  asBUiiip- 
tions  as  to  cross-current  flow  made  in  the  cited  foreign  litentiue  are 
untenable,  a  view  that  is  substantiated  by  the  accompanying  eipn- 
montal  determinations,  which  show  a  far  larger  croflB-cunent  flow  for 
paralleled  generators  than  is  indicated  by  any  of  the  equations  jet 
deduced. 


CUMUI^TIVK   DISPLACEMENT  EFFECT^  FOR  VABAJJMUKO  01 

KATOR  UNITS 

47    Turnin}2;  now  to  the  electrical  conditions  under  idiich 
nators  operate  in  parallel,  such  armatures  are  no  longer  lodEad  wHk 

1  EIectrot<H!linis('h(>   Zoitschrift,    May    15,    1902.    See  abo  ZeHaeMIt  dv 

VertMnes  DfiitsrlKT  IiiKciiinins  1^4,  p.  793. 
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the  external  circuit  in  the  manner  of  a  single  generator;  instead,  the 
electrical  tie  assumes  characteristics  closely  analogous  to  those  of  a 
flexible  coupling  acting  between  the  two  paralleled  armature  shafts, 
all  of  which  is  rather  fully  set  forth  in  the  Appendix. 

48  The  flexible  nature  of  this  coupling  allows  one  of  the  paralleled 
armatures  to  lead  periodically  with  respect  to  its  mean  lead  angle  ao, 
provided  the  other  armature  simultaneously  lags  with  respect  to  its 
ao  by  an  approximately  equal  angular-displacement  shift  a,.  This 
difference  in  armature  positions  sets  up  an  equalizing  or  cross-current 
flow  between  the  generators  whereby  the  lagging  armature  may 
momentarily  generate  less  power  than  its  mate  without  materially 
affecting  the  combined  output  delivered  to  the  conmion  bus  bars. 

49  The  cross-current  pull  is,  however,  capable  of  superimposing 
oscillations  of  considerable  magnitude  upon  the  rotating  armature. 
The  amplitude  of  such  oscillations  is  generally  much  larger  than  was 
found  to  be  the  case  for  the  single  generator  connected  to  independent 
bus  bars. 

50  It  will  now  be  shown  that  this  increment  of  displacement  is 
due  to  the  cumulative  action  which  results  in  paralleled  generators 
whenever  the  variable  generator  load,  as  fixed  by  the  periodic  cross- 
current pull,  is  combined  with  an  uneven  sinuous  crank  effort  having 
a  different  period. 

51  The  resultant  periodic  armature  oscillation  produced  by  the 
combined  action  of  two  such  forces,  i.e.,  excess  crank  effort  Pq  and 
cross-current  pull  Peey  is  likely  to  become  cumulative  when  the  period 
of  the  pull  Pec  bears  certain  critical  relations  to  the  period  of  the 
force  Po. 

52  As  given  by  Eq.  [A]  of  the  Appendix,  the  factor  Pec  as  taken 
in  terms  of  the  mean  crankpin  force  Pc  is  equal  to 

Pec      sin  ax 

77    =  -; •  cos  ao 

Pc        sm  ao 

53  Owing  to  the  relatively  small  angular  armature  displace- 
ments permissible  in  good  practice,  the  mathematical  treatment  of 
this  portion  of  the  discussion  may  be  much  simpKfied  by  substituting 
angular  measure  for  the  sine  values  of  the  lead  and  shift  angles 
cto  and  a,,  and  by  further  assuming  that  the  value  of  cos  oo  in  the 
above  equation  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  unity  without  serious  error. 
On  the  basis  of  this  approximation,  Eq.  [A]  reads 

'  cc  ax  Sx 

n     ~        ~~ 


ao        5, 


a 
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or 

^'^=f^=F  =  mi8.« ....[171 

where      ao  =  mean  angular-displacement  lead  of  the  annature  as 

measured  in  electrical  radians 

ax  =  angular-displacement  shift  of  the  armature  as  measured 
with  respect  to  the  mean  lead  position  ao 

fia  =  aoR  =  arc  length  in  feet,  corresponding  to  the  anna* 
ture-displacement  lead  angle  ao  as  measured  at  the 
crankpin  circle 

Sx  =  axR  =  arc  length  in  feet,  corresponding  to  the  armi- 
ture-displacement  shift  angle  a«. 

54  In  the  above  equation  the  constant  F  represents  the  specific 
accelerating  force  (in  lb.)  of  the  cross-current  pull  when  the  lineir 
displacement  Sx  =  1  ft.,  as  measured  at  the  crankpui  cirde.  Eq. 
[17]  further  shows  that  the  cross-current  pull  Pec  may  be  taken  « 
directly  proportional  to  the  linear  shift  Sg  and  that  it  beoomes  ap- 
proximately equal  to  the  mean  engine  turning  force  Pe  when  ««  ^  v 
The  constant  fix  fixes  all  of  the  characteristic  relations  of  the  hannooie 
armature  movements  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  crofls-cumnt 
pull  except  that  of  the  amplitude  limit. 

55  Since  the  angles  oo  and  <xx  are  measured  in  electrical  radians. 
Eq.  [17]  may  also  take  the  fonn 

m  m    Rao 

where     /^x^  =  specific    acceleration   of    the    cross-current    poQ  at 

Sx  =  I  ft.  linear  armature  displacement  as  meamnd 
at  the  crankpin  circle 

ttR 

—  =  generator   pole   pitch  as  measured  (in  ft.)  at  the 
crankpin  circle  =  t  electrical  ladiana 

n  =  number  of  pole  pairs  =  cycles  per  sec.  X  (60/iV)- 


oG  The  resulting  cross-current  pull  oorrespondiiig  to- 
armature  shift  ^x  is  dependent  upon  the  oonstruetiYe 
of  the  generator,  which  are  largely  fixed  by  the  value  of  lU-  A^ 
cordingly,  the  relation  of  the  basic  constants  jSt  to  fim  may  also  be 
expected  to  be  dependent  upon  the  factor  8a>  For  siiigjii  ijliislif 
engines  the  numerical  value  for  this  relation  may  be  aniTed  at  aa 
follows : 
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57    Transposing  Eq.  [14]  to  the  form 
and  dividing  by  Eq.  [18],  gives 


\/tK^  =  0.21  N  v/^^ [10] 


58  When  A)'  =  ^  /9by  the  corresponding  equation  for  twin-oylinder 
engines  becomes  equal  to 

|  =  v/|x^,=.o.i05Arv/^ [«•! 

where      K'  =  coefficient  of  energy  fluctuation  as  determined  by  the 

differential  method 
So  =  displacement  increment  as  found  from  the  crank 
effort  on  the  basis  of  t^  =  t/Pq  =  one  stroke. 

59  The  above  equations  fix  the  vital  relations  required  for 
cross-current  determinations  in  paralleled  generators;  they  show 
that  the  important  ratio  of  the  constants  fio/fi»  is  independent  of  the 
coefficient  K,  and  secondly  that  this  ratio  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  speed  factor  N, 

60  Since  the  value  of  the  primary  displacement  So  is  usually 
quite  small  in  comparison  with  ««,  the  period  of  oscillation  set  up 
by  the  cross-current  pull  when  acting  alone  is  a  relatively  long  one, 
being  equal  to 

'i=£ t«>] 

61  It  will  be  seen  that  the  paralleled  armatures  are  acted  upon 
by  two  distinct  periodic  forces,  i.e.,  excess  crank  effort  and  cross- 
current pull,  whose  time  periods  are  x/jSo  and  x/j5x,  respectively. 
Each  of  these  forces  tends  to  set  up  independent  oscillations,  but 
they  combine  to  swing  the  armatures  in  a  resultant  period  which 
may  be  found  by  replacing  the  straight  resistance  line  XX  of  the 
crank-effort  diagram  by  a  sinuous  resistance  or  load  curve  having 
a  relatively  large  amplitude  equal  tp  the  cross-current  pull  Pee,  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  4. 

62  In  the  case  of  paralleled  generators  the  resultant  sectioned 
lobe  area  of  the  crank-effort  diagram  is  to  be  taken  with  respect 
to  the  resultant  sinuous  resistance  line  Pee,  since  this  area  fixes  the 
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period  and  generally  dcterinines  the  character  of  the  final  armitnre 
movements. 

63  Mathematical  expressions  for  the  area  lying  between  aoj 
two  sine  curves  of  different  periods  and  amplitude  become  involfBd, 
and  hence  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  of  treatment  the  tentatiie 
assumption  will  first  be  made  that  the  cross-current  pull  will  oontimie 
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to  suporiinposc  cumulative  oscillations  upon  the  rotating 
until  the  condition  of  indifferent  cciuilibrium  is  finally  iBftdied 

i  ce    —    ^  0' 

64  The  consideration  of  this  problem  may  be  further  aimpKb' 
by  taking  into  account  only  tlie  two  limiting  oonditioofl  as  to  !■* 
of  oscillation:  namely,  (1)  the  case  in  which  the  ratio  of  A/0L>* 
relatively  large  one,  i.e.,  7/2  or  over,  by  which  aaBumptioQ  tiw  p«W 
and  amplitude  of  the  cross-current  pull  is  made  to  d^w^iiMtl^  nd  fi 
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)  character  of  the  resulting  armature  movemeDts  as  shown  in  fig. 
and  (2)  the  case  in  which  the  factora  0t  and  jS,  are  approximate^ 
lal,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  series  of  comparatively 
lid  armature  oscillations  whose  amplitude  rises  and  falls  periodi- 
ly  in  accordance  with  the  sine  law,  as  indicated  in  ¥ig.  5. 

IB   I       CDMULATITE   ARHATURB   DISPLACBMBHTB   FOB    (fit/P^  >  7/2 

C5  Taking  up  the  first  of  these  cases  in  detail  and  referring  to 
;.  4,  the  average  velocity  change  produced  upon  the  armature 
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I  wheel  parts  will  be  a  function  of  the  resultant  sectioned  area 
ig  between  the  crank-effort  and  the  »nuous  resistance  or  load 
ves.     For  the  condition  that  P„  =  Po,  it  will  be  apparent  that 

total  area  under  one  of  the  cross-current  or  P„  sine  lobes  as 
isured  with  reapect  to  its  straight  base  line  XX  becomes  equal  to 
'0,)  ^Wt,  i.e.,  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  ATTo  lobe  areas  enclosed 
the  primary  crank-effort  curve  in  the  time  period  r/^„  If  then 
h  a  cross-current  pull  were  acting  alone  upon  the  armature  parts, 

energy  absorbed  during  the  time  period  r/2  /3,  would,  according 
Eq.  14],  impart  a  maximum  velocity  change  equal  to  iffi>/Mvt. 
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This  value  serves  to  fix  the  amplitude  of  the  fundamental  vdoei^ 
curve  shown  dotted  and  dashed  in  Fig.  4. 

66  The  cross-current  pull  when  acting  alone  may  be  eaqieeted 
to  set  up  armature  oscillations  closely  following  the  laws  of  flunpis 
harmonic  motion,  because  the  accelerating  force  P-  is  appnod- 
mately  proportional  to  the  displacement  shift  ««•  In  addition  to 
this  motion,  the  irregularity  of  the  crank  effort  sets  up  indepomt 
ent  sinuous  velocity  changes  of  smaller  magnitude  as  drawn  dotted 
upon  the  axis  YYj  which  superimposed  upon  the  fundamentil 
curve  produce  the  resultant  velocity  shown  by  the  full-lined  cam 
of  Fig.  4.1 

67  According  to  Eq.  [22],  the  maximum  velocity  inoraiMBt 
^attained  by  the  armature  when  acted  upon  jointly  by  the  equal 

^  The  equation  for  motion  of  this  character  takes  the  generml  form 

/9o 


V  =-  tv>  — sin/5jB<  +  f^8in(<  +  ti) 


where       v  »  velocity  ordinate  for  the  resultant  wave  curve  at  any  time  ( 
/9o,  fix  -  respective  constants  converting  the  time  i  into  eiroular  « 
/o  =  initial  time  shift  fixing  the  phase  relation  ci  the  onuik-effoft 
with  respect  to  that  of  the  crofls-current  pulL 

When  /o  =  v/2  /8»,  the  second  factor  in  this  equation  beoomes  eqoal  to  onlV. 
In  case  th(^  ratio  /9o//9«  should  equal  a  whole  nimiber  plus  a  frMStioOt  this  will  CHB 
a  periodic  change  to  occur  in  the  value  of  Ut  the  effect  of  which  ia  to  intiodHia 
creeping  value  in  the  second  factor  of  the  equation.  However,  nioh  a 
has  but  a  negligible  effect  upon  the  average  armature-displaoemeBt  MA, 
for  present  purposes  U  inay  be  set  equal  to  sero. 

Velocity  change,  a^  shown  by  Equation  [1],  is  a  direct  meawae  of 
fluctuation.  Accordingly,  the  sum  UAbX  of  the  sectioned  ana  of  the 
liffort  curve  shown  in  Fig.  4  must  l>ear  the  same  relation  to  the  ana  uadv  tk 
fundamt^ntal  Pee  sine  curve  as  measured  with  respect  to  the  Imm  fine  XX  IhiA 
tlie  ar(>a  luuler  the  resulting  velocity  curve  (drawn  fulMined}  bean  to  ifei 
nu'ntal  tq  sine  (nirvo  (drawn  dotted  and  dashed)  when  measured  with 
the  base  line  YY. 

ThLs  relation  is  rt^adily  found  in  tht^  case  of  the  veiooity  ourvoi  bj  n 
K(i.  [21]  botw(^>n  the  following  limits: 

Arc^n  =  t^l  j^^''\sin/9,/ .  cZ/ +  1^  j]'''^8in/W-«tt  -  2i%g(l  +  IJ 

Dividing  this  area  by  the  lob(>  length  t/Ai  and  multiplyini  the 

mean  velocity  l)y  ir/2,  we  have 


where      Vx  =*  maximiiiii  cliungr  in  velocity  attained  by  the  aimatan  ift  tk* 

instant  when  the  displacement  diift  ^  *  0^ 
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crank-effort  and  cross-current-pull  forces,  will  be  [1  +  (fit/Po)]  greater 
than  vo  (i8o//3x),  which  latter  is  the  velocity  increment  that  the  cross- 
current pull  could  produce  when  acting  alone. 

68  The  corresponding  maximum  linear  armature-displacement 
shift  resulting  from  the  combined  action  of  the  cross-current  pull 
and  irregularity  of  crank  effort,  becomes  equal  to 

-i-©'('+i') i»i 

by  Eq.  [19]       =  rKsa  ( 1  +  ^  j  for  a  single-cylinder  engine 

by  Eq.  [19a]     =  -K'sall  +^n  for  a  twin-cylinder  engine  when 

00  =  hPo 

69  As  applied  to  the  crank-effort  diagram,  the  above  deductions 
show  that  when  Pee  finally  reaches  the  limiting  value  of  Po,  by 
cumulative  action,  the  maximum  armature  velocity  increment  is  pro- 
portional to  all  of  the  energy  area  enclosed  by  the  fundamental  Pee 
sine  lobe,  i.e..  Wo  (po/Px),  plus  one  of  the  primary  crank-effort  lobes 
ATTo,  as  measured  with  respect  to  the  base  line  XX. 

70  Equation  [23]  fixes  the  actual  limiting  displacement  shift  s, 
that  may  be  expected  when  two  paralleled  alternators  have  settled 
into  equilibrium  as  regards  the  interchange  of  cross-current  energy. 
The  above  deductions  were  based  upon  the  tentative  assumption 
that  the  cumulative  armature  oscillations  would  continue  until  the 
pull  Pec  became  equal  to  the  force  Po-  Proof  that  the  armatures  do 
reach  a  state  of  indifferent  equilibrium  when  oscillating  under  this 
condition  is  presented  below.^ 

'  Equation  [20]  determines  the  time  period  of  tlie  liannonic  oscillation  result- 
ing from  the  cross-current  pull  when  acting  alone.  This  period  is  independent 
of  the  amphtude  of  oscillation  so  long  as  the  specific  acceleration  F/m  as  defined 
by  Eq.  [17]  remains  constant.  Under  this  condition  the  armature,  after  being  re- 
Iea.^ed  from  any  given  displacement  position,  will  invariably  attain  a  certain  fixed 
velocity  increment  at  the  instant  of  crossing  its  central  position  for  which  a*  =  0. 
If  then  the  introduction  of  a  disturbing  force,  such  as  irregular  crank  effort,  acts 
in  combination  with  the  cross-current  pull,  this  will  effect  an  increase  in  both 
the  velocity-  and  amplitude  of  the  original  oscillation  set  up  by  the  cross-current 
pull. 

The  degree  of  disturbance  introduced  by  the  excess  crank-effort  forces  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  net  sectioned  area  lying  between  these  two  periodic  curves  when 
plotted  upon  a  common  diagram  as  indicated  in  Fig.  4.  When  the  ratio  of  the 
cross-current  pull  pcc  to  the  excess  efifort  P©  is  less  than  unity,  this  area  as  found 
by  a  series  of  graphical  determinations  may  be  taken  as  a  function  of  (Pcc/Po)*; 
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71  As  deduced  from  Equation  [23],  the  corresponding 
shift  angle  ax„,  measured  with  respect  to  oo  becomes  approximatdlj 
equal  to 

— ^7:©'('+D-!".('+i') " 

Tliis  angle  ax,„  is  fixed  by  the  average  ordinat43  of  the  sectioned  am 
lying  between  the  crank  effort  and  the  sinuous  load  curve  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  4. 

72  The  correctness  of  the  above  deductions  has  been  cheeked 
by  means  of  actual  cross-current  measurement  tests  conducted  upon 

accordingly,  tlu;  n^ultaiit  velocity  increment  acquired  at  the  instant  of  pMn8 
tlui  central  position  may  be  expressed  approximately  as 

-=''£^+ite)i '«« 

whore  pcc  =  cross-current  pull  less  than  Pee—  P9- 

For  small  valuers  of  Vec/Pee  the  velocity  increment  vm  is  consklenbly  lusv 
than  would  be  set  up  wen^  the  cross-current  pull  Pee  acting  alone.  If  to  this  were 
add(Hi  the  velocity  incn^ment  rv)  produced  by  the  uneven  primary  enok  effort 
when  acting  alone,  the  sum  of  these  two  velocities  would  still  not  eziseed 

(/omparinK  the  l)ra(?keted  portioiLs  of  Equations  [24]  and  |S6],  the  nunMriol 
values  of  tlie  first  e(iuation  exceed  those  of  the  second  for  all  yalues  of  fb/A 
less  than  unity.  It  api)ears,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  the  uneven  crank  effort 
but  slif^htly  moves  any  one  of  the  paralleled  armatures  out  of  its 
position,  the  corresponding  periodic  load  change  produced  by  the 
pull  will  modify  the  sectioned  area  of  the  combined  crazik-effort  diapam  id 
as  to  set  up  a  resultant  velocity  increment  which  is  langer  than  that  gymbj 
Va\.  [26] .  That  is  to  say,  immediately  after  two  altematon  have 
into  {parallel,  the  primary  crank-effort  displacement  St  will  set  up  an  initial 
<-urrent  pull  sufficiently  large  to  impart  to  the  armature  a  small  fundamental  yb 
os(>illation  in  a  period  ir/fix'  Thereafter  the  resulting  vdoeity  increment  ihi  pi^* 
duced  l)y  the  coml)ine<i  action  of  this  initial  sinuous  croas-eumnt  poll  andlht 
irregular  crank  effort  will  continually  increase  by  cumulative  aetion  mil  thi 
mature  oscillations  finall}'  reach  an  amplitude  such  as  will  eetabliflh  the  critied 
relatir)n  pcc  ~  Per  =  Po- 

Shrnild  th(^  pull  Pee  be  further  incrcaseil  ¥rith  respect  to  the  forae  ^  the 
vel(K*ity  incHMiient  determined  I)}'  Kq.  [2i]  will  no  longer  exeeed  thaft  dL  Eq.  PK 
from  wliich  it  may  be  conclud(Ml  that  the  interchange  of  OffOM  ourroit  enngf  wfl 
tlien  have  reached  a  state  of  indifferent  equilibrium.  There  being  no  tathv 
tendency  to  force  the  armatures  apart,  they  will  therefore  eontiniie  to 
in  the  i)rescribed  aini>litude  limits  of  Pee  "■  P^t  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

TIu;  indifferent  state  of  equilibrium  finally  reached  by  the 
tun^  is  such,  however,  that  any  disturbance  in  the  relations  off  the 
its  may  be  due  to  improper  governor  action  and  the  like^  may 
increase  in  the  average  displacement  between  the  paralleled 
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a  set  of  single-cylinder  500-b.hp.  Koerting  gas  engines  having  heavy 
flywheels  and  driving  three-pha^e  alternators  on  an  induction-motor 
load. 

73  The  crank-effort  diagram  for  these  engines  is  almost  identical 
with  that  given  in  Fig.  2,  and  while  the  load  was  somewhat  lighter, 
the  coefficient  of  energy  fluctuation  may  still  be  taken  at  its  former 
value  of  iiC  =  0.30.  The  comparative  results  attained  with  these 
two  similar  units  ruiming  at  a  practically  constant  load,  are  given 
in  Table  2. 

TABLK  2     COMPARATIVE  VALUES  FOR  SINGLE-CYLINDER  ENGINES  (A/^,-6.4) 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Type  of  engine Double-acting  two-stroke  Koerting 

gas-engine  without  tail  rod 

Cylinder  dimensions 25  x^}  in.;  speed,  lOOr.p.m. 

Average  engine  load 425  b.hp.  (about) 

Piston-rod  diameter 6 J  in. 

Weight  of  flywheel 73,000  lb.  at  18  ft.  O.  D. 

Total  mass  m 38,600  units  at  /2  =  1.8  ft. 

Coefficient  5o 1/660 

n  at  X  =  0.30 11,700  lb.  =  0.95  P^ 

Cos  00  in  external  (drciiit 0.73  (about) 

Lead  angle  a© 14i°  (about)  =  0.255  elec.  radian 

n  at  25  cycles  per  sec 15  p)ole  pairs 


RESULTS 

DLsplacement  ,%  by  Eq.  [14] 0.0OOG8  ft. 

/3x  by  Eq.  [19] 3.3  for  /So  =  21 

Ilatio/3o  to/3x 6.4 

Displacement  shift  .s^  by  ICq.  [23 j.  48  s©  (about) 

Shift  angle  ox,,  by  lOq.  [26] 0.7  ao 

Ratio  Z  by  Eq.  [C] 1.08  • 

Do.,  by  test  measurement.  .  .  .  1.005 

( 'ross-current  Ice  by  Eq.  [B] 0.51  /© 


74  This  table  substantiates  the  author's  contention  relative 
to  the  Rosenberg  theory,  since  it  shows  the  resulting  displacement  . 
shift  Sx  which  is  set  up  by  the  combined  action  of  the  cross-current 
pull  and  excess  crank-effort  force  to  be  about  48  times  as  large  as  the 
primary  displacement  So  produced  by  the  irregular  crank  effort  when 
acting  alone. 

75  The  relatively  small  difference  in  the  estimated  and  test 
value  of  Z  given  in  the  ai)()ve  table  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by 
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the  dampening  action  of  the  generator  pole  shoes.  On  the  baas  of 
the  above  results,  such  shoes  appear  to  be  efifective  in  the  proportioo 
of  (0.08  —  0.065) /0.08;  that  is,  in  the  present  case  the  shoes  appev 
to  reduce  the  amplitude  of  the  armature  oscillations  by  about  19 
per  cent. 

76  The  pulsations  recorded  by  the  anmieter  readings^  as  man- 
ured from  maximum  to  maximum,  showed  35  to  38  beats  per  nun. 
as  against  an  estimated  period  for  such  beats  of  2  w/fim  »  1.9  see.,  or 
about  32  beats  per  min. 

77  The  tested  units  were  running  on  a  fairiy  constant  factoiy 
load  and  operated  well  in  parallel.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  ocmduded 
that  under  similar  conditions  the  angular-displacement  shift  a^ 
could  readily  be  increased  to  the  full  lead  angle  oo  as  a  limiting  value, 
without  encountering  any  serious  difficulty  from  excessive  cron- 
current  flow,  or  otherwise. 

CASE   II      CUMULATIVE   DISPLACEMENTS  FOB   (fio/M  <  7/2 

78  The  foregoing  formulae  for  the  displacement  shift  an^  «■ 
were  based  upon  the  condition  that  the  ratio  Po/P»  shall  not  fall  below 
the  critical  value  7/2.  At  this  juncture  the  time  periods  of  the 
crank-effort  and  of  the  generator-load  curves  become  more  neariy 
equal,  and  as  a  result  the  combined  or  resulting  sectioned  area  ^fing 
between  these  curves  assumes  an  essentially  different  character  from 
that  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  armature  movements  which  take  place 
when  the  ratio  of  fio/fix  is  relatively  small  are  still  found  to  act  cumuhr 
tively  xmtil  the  cross-current  pull  pce  reaches  its  critical  value  Pti  but 
the  effect  produced  is  a  series  of  rather  rapid  armature  oadllalkini 
wliich  periodically  rise  and  fall  in  amplitude  as  indicated  in  Fig.  5. 
In  order  tli^t  such  armature  movements  may  occur  without  glMng 
up  energy  to  the  external  power  circuit,  one  of  the  paraBfted  anna- 
lures  must  lead  at  approximately  the  same  instant  that  its  matekn 
in  the  manner  shown  respectively  by  the  full-  and  dotted4ined  oaeiDa- 
tions  in  the  lower  crank-effort  diagram. 

79  The  equation  for  any  ordinate  P.  of  the  sectioned  area  1]PB| 
in  the  upper  crank-effort  diagram  of  Fig.  5  takes  the  fdlowing  fona: 

P.  =  Po(sini8^-|-sin/W) [Bl 

C'unibining  the  factors  of  this  equation  on  the  basis  of  the  trigoBO- 

nietncal  relation  fur  the  sum  of  sine  values, 

/>,  =  2/^«(sm^  +  ^*co8^-5-^<) m 
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80  This  equation,  as  graphically  analyzed  in  the  lower  orank- 
effort  diagram,  shows  that  the  component  oscillations  as  fixed  by  the 
sine  factor  vibrate  cumulatively  within  the  limit  line  fixed  by  the 
cosine  factor.  The  time  period  of  the  component  oscillation  is 
determined  by  the  mean  value  of  /9b  and  fi^,  while  the  period  of  the 
limit  line  is  fixed  by  their  difference.  The  characteristics  of  the 
resulting  velocity  and  displacement  curves  will  be  identical  with 
those  of  the  equivalent  crank-effort  curve  shown  in  the  lower  diagram. 

81  As  indicated,  the  number  of  the  component  sine  lobes  enclosed 
within  a  half  cosine  lobe  length  is  proportional  to  the  respective 
period  of  the  cosine  and  sine  curves,  thus, 


A)     —     fa     _      1   A)    +fc  fQIJl 


fa  +  A 


82  The  number  of  component  lobes  will  therefore  be  equal  to 
unity  when  fa  =  3  fa.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  mode  of  oscilla- 
tion indicated  in  Fig.  5  may  be  expected  to  occur  whenever  the  ratio 
of  fa  to  fa  is  less  than  3,  while  for  intermediate  values  lying  between 
3  and  4  the  character  of  the  resulting  oscillations  is  only  vaguely 
defined. 

83  The  time  required  for  the  cumulative  oscillations  to  change 
from  minimum  to  maximum  amplitude  is  equal  to 

ta  =  ^^ [30] 

Po  —  fa 

which  holds  good  for  all  values  of  fa/fa  less  than  3  and  greater  than 
unity.  The  maximum  velocity  increment  attained  by  the  wheel 
parts  due  to  the  accumulation  of  energy  cannot  at  any  time  exceed 
the  energy  equivalent  of  the  sectioned  area  as  fixed  by  the  largest 

one  of  the  sin       ^       lobes,  shown  in  Fig.  5.     The  corresponding 

maximum  acceleration  is  limited  to  2  Po/m,  and  since  the  resulting 
velocity  is  proportional  to  l/03o  +  fa)  and  not  to  l/(fa  —  fa),  it  will 
be  seen  that  even  for  long  periods  that  accompany  small  differences 
of  fa  and  jSx  the  cumulative  energy  does  not  under  any  conditions 
tend  to  produce  an  infinite  armature  deflection.  This  point  is  brought 
out  because  Bonte,^  among  others,  has  advanced  contrary  views  as 
based  upon  the  Rosenberg  theory  previously  discussed. 

^  Zeitschrift  des  Vereines  Deutsoher  Ingeniure,  Aug.  25,  1906,  p.  1365. 
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84  As  regards  the  value  of  the  maximum  to  the  average  accelera- 
tion for  values  of  ^/fiz  less  than  7/2,  this  may  be  deduced  from  the 
following  considerations:  The  area  of  the  sectioned  portion  of  Fig.  5 
included  within  all  of  the  component  sin  ^(/So  +  0^  lobes,  is  equal  to 
2/ir  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the  limit  Une  cos  i  (/Sb  —  j8«),  hence  the 
mean  ordinate  of  all  the  sectioned  area  becomes  equal  to 

'■•-'-©'•2''' =  (!''•); i"i 

85  The  cumulative  force  acting  to  oscillate  the  armature  gradu- 
ally builds  up  until  it  reaches  a  value  of  2  Poi  which  maximum  force 
is  (t/2)^  larger  than  the  average  force.    The  constant  4/ir  in  Ekj.  [31] 

ponds  to  the  factor  (1  +  ^)  of  Eq.  [26],  and  for  the  usual  range 

of  wheel  weights  this  factor  is  practically  equal  to  4/t.  The  bracketed 
factor  reaches  this  critical  value  when  iSo  becomes  equal  to  3.6  /}«.  It 
may  be  assumed,  therefore,  without  serious  discrepancy,  that  those 
equations  deduced  for  the  conditions  represented  by  Fig.  4  hold  true 
approximately  for  all  values  of  A)  greater  than  (7/2)/99,  while  the  latter 
equations  intended  to  apply  to  Fig.  5  hold  good  for  all  values  of  /So 
less  than  (7/2)i3,. 

86  For  the  cumulative  oscillatory  movements  indicated  by  Fig.  5 
the  maximum  angular-displacement  shift  cannot  exceed 

,      2Po  2Po     «an  f,„, 

87  The  measured  cross-current  flow  is  determined  by  the  average 
armature-displacement  shift,  and  while  a/  for  Case  II  is  approxi- 
mately twice  as  large  as  a,  as  found  for  Case  I,  the  average  shift  is 
almost  identical  with  that  given  by  Eq.  [26],  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  relation : 

2  Po      /2V      2  (aj 


«x...  =  -p-  «o 


©■=;(¥); "»• 


88  The  deductions  embodied  in  the  last  two  equations  have 
been  checked  by  the  graphical  determinations  shown  in  Fig.  6,  as 
based  upon  the  assumed  specifications  noted  below.  These  curves 
were  kindly  worked  out  for  the  author  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Erich 
C.  Rassbach.^  At  that  time  the  present  mathematical  basis  had  not 
yet  been  developed,  and  in  order  to  determine  the  probable  course 
of  the  resultant  armature  oscillations  for  small  values  of  Mfi»9  i* 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  a  tedious  graphical  solution.    The 

»  Sibley  College  Thesis,  190G. 
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metliod  pursued  was  one  of  finding  the  succeBsive  crank-effort, 
velocity,  and  displacement  curves  for  each  10-deg.  interval,  and  by 
continued  assumption  and  inspection  as  to  the  probable  courBe  o{ 
the  next  following  increment  of  these  curves  it  was  finally  posabie 
to  obtain  the  desired  results.  The  comparative  figures  given  in 
Table  3  show  satisfactory  agreement. 

TABLE  3    COMPARATIVE  VALUES  FOR  TWIN  ENGINES  i0t/0,mlM) 


A8SUMKI)   SPECIFICATIONS 

Type  of  engine Twin-cylinder  double-acting  two- 
stroke  gas  engine  with  tail  rod 

Cylinder  dimensions 38  x  66 in.;  speed,  80 r.p.m. 

Piston-rod  diameter lOin. 

Assumed  load 4000  b.hp.  «■  max.  oafMUsity 

Moment  of  inertia  of  whcc^l -   \  r — '  X  9.65  ft.* 

Total  mass  m 43,500  imits  at  ft  -  2.76  ft. 

K'  by  different  ial  met  hod 0.072 

Po  from  crank-effort  (Jiirve 48,000  lb.  -  0.48  P« 

I^>ad  angle  oo about  16)**  ■■  0.29  elee.  radian 

fi 20  pole  pairs 

do' 0.105  iV  -  8.4 


RESIT  LTS 

Cftloulatad  by  Formuhi 


Onyhtel 


0.026  ft. 
0.0022  ft.' 


(2/t)  Vi/  when  K'  =  0  072 0.02  ft.  per  sec. 

(2/t)  «o'  when  K'  =  0.072 0.0027  ft. 

/^,  bv  L:<i.  I19a] 7.7  =  /Jo71.09 

T/(/gfV  -  fix)  by  Eq.  [30] 4J  sec.  »  6  rev. 

Angle  ax'  bv  Kq.  [32| 0.96ao 

Angle  ax../ by  Kcj.  [83] 0.37a«  I    

Displacement  shift  Hx' About  9«o'  j     About  8  V 

2T/W+fix) 0.39  8CC.  0.30  aee.  . 


about  51  rar. 
About  0.85« 


80  The  method  used  as  a  ba.sis  for  the  graphical  detenmnatioM 
of  Fig.  ()  wa.s  found  to  be  so  tedious  as  to  make  it  utterly  impiaotWbk 
for  coninicrcial  work.  The  present  mathematical  txeatment  aBovi 
the  results  to  he  much  more  promptly  predetennined  and  offsn  tke 
additional  advantage  of  giving  an  oversight  as  to  the  effect  vhkl 
any  contemplated  change  may  be  expected  to  produoe. 

90  The  principles  underlying  the  fonnuls  herein  dufefcmal 
may  also  l)e  used  in  solving  the  more  general  prdblenna  xelatiagti 
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cumulative  oscillatory  movements,  such  as  are  involved  in  hunting 
rotary  converters  and  the  like. 

CONCLUSIONS  ' 

91  On  the  basis  of  the  principles  enunciated  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  when  two  alternators  are  thrown  into  parallel,  the  result- 
ing cross-current  flow,  as  measured  by  means  of  ammeters,  will  be 
largely  independent  of  the  wheel  weight  used,  except  in  so  far  as  this 
weight  may  influence  the  character  of  the  regulation  rendered  by  the 
governor. 

92  The  difficulty  that  may  be  involved  in  the  use  of  a  light 
flywheel  resides  in  the  detrimental  secondary  effects  that  may  arise. 
When  the  ratio  of  M&x  is  less  than  7/2,  as  is  Ukely  to  be  the  case  when 
using  a  light  wheel,  the  oscillatory  peak  movement  indicated  in  Hg.  5 
becomes  about  twice  as  large  would  be  produced  by  the  use  of  a  heavy 
wheel  operating  under  conditions  represented  by  Fig.  4.  This 
difference  in  maximum  angular-displacement  shift  may  become  so 
marked  that  the  armature  working  with  a  relatively  light  wheel  may 
be  thrown  far  over  into  the  negative  or  motor  position.  Such 
excessive  shift  in  the  armature  displacement  may  readily  create 
serious  electrical  disturbance,  for  should  the  angle  aj  plus  oo  at  any 
time  exceed  x/2  electrical  radians,  i.e.,  one-half  pole  pitch,  the  par- 
alleled generators  would  immediately  fall  out  of  step. 

93  The  best  results  in  parallel  operation  may,  therefore,  be 
expected  when  the  ratio  M^z  is  kept  as  high  as  6  or  possibly  8.  As 
is  evident  from  Eqs.  [19]  and  [19a],  this  condition  is  more  readily 
complied  with  in  the  smaller  short-stroke  engines  running  at  a 
relatively  high  speed.  However,  in  order  to  avoid  excessively  heavy 
wheels  for  the  long-stroke,  slow-speed  engines,  it  is  found  advisable 
to  keep  the  wheel  weight  in  a  constant  relation  to  the  engine  output. 

94  For  large  double-acting  four-stroke  gas  engines  driving  25-cycle 
alternators,  the  total  wheel  weight  when  running  at  approximately 
6000  ft.  per  niin.  peripheral  speed  is  commonly  taken  at  about  the 
following  values: 

Single-cylinder  units:    about  100  lb.  per  b.hp.  on  producer-gas 

rating  ^ 

Twin-cylinder  units:    about  75  lb.  p)er  b.hp.  on  producer-gas 

rating. 

95  It  is  customary  to  increase  the  above  constants  by  about  25 
per  cent  for  60-cycle  operation,  in  which  case  the  wheel  generally 
assumes  very  massive  proportions  for  large  slow-speed  engines. 
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96  The  foregoing  deductions  do  not  take  into  account  any  bene- 
ficial effects  which  dampening  coils  and  like  devices  may  be  aUe  to 
exert  upon  the  cumulative  armature  oscillations.  The  purpose  of 
the  present  investigation  was  simply  to  find  the  most  favonUe 
inherent  conditions  when  operating  without  compensating  adjunetB 
of  any  kind. 

The  formulae  given  are  further  conditioned  upon  identical  oon- 
structive  characteristics  for  all  the  paralleled  engine  and  generator 
units.  Any  important  difference  in  this  respect  may  involve  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  minimum  expected  cross-current  flow  as 
fixed  by  the  given  formulae. 

97  In  case  of  unequal  excitation  the  angular-displacement  lead 
angle  ao  will  not  be  the  same  in  lx)th  paralleled  generators,  and  this 
naturally  involves  an  increased  cross-current  flow.  The  armatuna 
may  also  be  subject  to  a  somewhat  similar  displacement  ahift 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  regulation  characteristics  of  the  engme 
governors,  the  effects  of  which  may  become  especially  pronounoed 
during  periods  of  sudden  load  change.  In  case  furnace-  or  producer- 
gas  engines  are  supplied  with  gas  that  is  subject  to  frequent  change 
in  heating  value,  this  also  may  seriously  affect  the  regulation  of  the 
engine  governor. 

98  Finally,  attention  is  called  to  the  need  of  properly  selecting 
the  coefficient  of  speed  fluctuation  for  the  engine  governor.  The 
extent  to  which  the  primar>'  speed  coefficient  may  be  increaaed  hj 
the  cumulative  displacements  arising  in  paralleled  engine  unita  is 
indicated  by  the  ratio  of  Sx/so  as  given  in  Tables  2  and  3.  The 
governor  characteristics  should  be  such  that  this  increased  "factor 
of  irregularity"  will  not  throw  the  governor  gear  into  resonant 
oscillation  with  the  cumulative  wheel  period. 

09  Such  a  tendency  may,  to  some  extent,  be  counteracted  br 
tho  use  of  suitable  dampening  coils  for  the  generator  pole  pieces  or 
by  means  of  a  governor  dash  pot  and  like  expedients,  but  should  the 
hunting  tendency  of  the  governor  still  persist,  this  may  set  up  periodK 
variations  in  tho  engine's  steam  or  gas  supply.  In  case  such  aeftMMiii 
allowed  to  reach  considerable  proportions  it  throws  the 
into  oscillations  of  such  violence  as  to  make  it  diflBcult,  if  not  b 
ble,  to  keep  the  alternators  in  parallel. 

100    The  use  of  additional  wheel  weight  is  able  to 
important  change  in  the'  ()eriod  of  the  cumulative  wheel  8irill|^  aid 
this,  in  turn,  may  make  it  far  easier  to  meet  the  govemiug 
monts.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  may  be  iDonduded  thmt 
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to  the  beneficial  secondary  effects  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the 
parallel  operation  of  reciprocating-engiiie  units  are  to  be  attained  by 
the  use  of  reasonably  heavy  flywheels,  as  prescribed. 

101  The  author  desires  to  express  his  indebtedness  to  Prof. 
C.  D.  Albert,  of  Cornell  University,  for  reviewing  the  manuscript 
of  this  paper  and  for  the  helpful  criticisms  which  he  has  made. 


APPENDIX 

A.  C.  GENERATOR  VECTOR  DIAGRAMS 

102    Let    Ex  -  open-circuit  or  no-load  voltage  of  the  alternator,  i.e.,  the 

e.m.f .  induced  in  the  armature  coils  by  cutting  the  ^ec- 
tive  magnetic  flux  set  up  by  the  d.c.  field  excitation 
ir  —  ohmic  drop  due  to  armature  resistance 
IX  =  inductive  drop  due  to  armature  reactance 
Co  =  combined  armature  drop  due  to  armature  impedance 
Et  =  resulting  full-load  armature  terminal  voltage,  this  being  the 
vector  difference  of  Eg  and  e^ 
I  =  full-load  armature  current  per  phase. 


Ficj.  7    Vector  Diagram  for  Sinclb  A.  C.  Generator 


103  The  characteristic  behavior  of  &n  alternating-current  generator  may  be 
set  forth  by  the  aid  of  the  vector  diagram,  Fig.  7,  in  which  the  vector  lengths  may 
be  taken  to  represent  either  instantaneous  maximum  values  or  their  proportional 
mean  values  as  measured  by  an  a.c.  ammeter  or  voltmeter. 

104  As  a  standard  of  reference  for  time,  the  synchronous  speed  Vo  niay  be 
cho(H;n,  assuming  this  to  represent  the  armature  as  rotating  uniformly  while  in 
its  open-circuit  or  iK'utral  position,  for  which  the  angular-lead  displacement  a% 
is  equal  to  zero. 
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105  If  then  the  ^plication  of  full-load  engiiie  power  foreea  the  umitan 
ahead,  it  will  still  ha  running  in  uoiHon  with  the  synchrtmoiu  apeed  but  «31  k 
shifted  out  of  phase  with  it  by  the  displacement  lead  angle  <k.  Thn  eoodUn 
oriaes  when  the  external  gcncmtor  circuit  is  closed.  As  a  result,  tim  fiiH  taj 
current  fg  flows  through  the  ermaturcand  this  sets  up  an  inductive  drop  ei|Ml  to 
the  pressure  vector  length  eg,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  7. 

106  For  present  purposes  the  armature  resiatanoe  drop  ir  may  be  tlka  ■ 
negligible  in  comparison  with  the  inductive  drop  ix.  Aooordingly,  the  alt(fMlH| 
current  in  the  armature  would  flow  in  approximate  quadrature  with  the  pmmi 
vector  e^.  In  the  case  of  the  vector  triangle  OAtBt,  the  current  /■  would,  tha» 
fore,  laK  by  the  phase  angle  ^  as  measured  with  respMt  to  the  terminal  tcIUv 
£«. 

107  llie  vector  lengths  Eu,  Btt  and  <-,  are  interdq>endent,  ainoe  tb  Am- 
acteristic  behavior  of  an  a.c.  generator  invariably  requires  the  reqwctm  vaebr 
lengttis  to  l>p  Hiirh  iu  will  form  a  closed  triangular  diagram. 


Fia.  8    CHARACr^JtisTic  BRnAvioR 

108  The  triangle  OA^Bn  of  Fig.  7  represents  o 
generator  eonnectcd  to  a  non-inductive  external  ciroiut  for  i 
factor  eiw*  =  I,  while  the  triangle  0^»B«  represents  .the  ai 
on  an  inductive  motor  load  having  a  power  factor  of  oos  #  ■ 
it  is  desired  to  inninUiin  a  constant  armature  cuntnt  /*,  ijt.,  that  tin  T 
remains  constant,  then  the  diagram  shows  that  the  exeitatioa  VMtcw^HHrt 
l)c  incrcns<xl  to  Rn  in  order  to  maintain  a  oonaUutt  tcraiiul  Totta^  Mm  ■!> 
chunging  the  external  i>ower  factor  from  cos^  —  Itoeoa^  —  0.8. 

109  nn  the  other  hand, shouM  an  alternator  have  iti  ewitrtw m^tttm 
for  full  non-inductive  load,  and  if  then  the  extenutl  power  faetov  k  dwipiti 
c(i!'«  =  O.S,  the  armature  current  drops  to  V^  a  tenninalptvMaraaqfMlliVi 
as  indicated  in  the  diagram,  Fig.  7.  The  difTerenoe  B^  —  E^^  bmhhW  Ai 
n-sulting  dcmagnctiiing  effect  that  the  armature  Knrta  iq>OB  tin  fidd  flib 

110  The  diagram  further  affords  means  f or  deUnnndiig  tlwaa^alrftt> 
generator  with  change  in  the  lead  angle  o^.  If,  for  fntnnir,  nmW  vmA  aM^ 
tiling  of  constant  excitation  Ea,  and  a  fixed  eztemal  powv  tMOIat  4^  ttah^ 
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change  should  become  such  as  to  increase  the  angular-displacement  lead  to  2  ctq, 
then  the  current  vector  would  be  enlarged  to  h"  while  the  terminal  pressure  drops 
to  Et",  as  indicated  by  dotted-and-dashed  lines.  The  curves  plotted  as  Fig.  8 
have  been  derived  on  this  basis  and  they  show  the  manner  in  which  the  overload 
capacity  of  an  alternator  is  dependent  upon  the  lead  angle  a. 

111  The  area  enclosed  by  any  vector  diagram  is  proportional  to  the  electrical 
output  of  the  alternator,  as  is  apparent  from  the  following  relations  deduced  for 
the  triangle  Oi4oBo,  Fig.  7: 

Power  per  phase  =  EtJ^  cos  0o  ==  Evi  p  cos  ^  =  (J?ao  sin  oo)  -p 

where  C  =  constant  or  impedance  of  the  armature  circuit. 

112  As  regards  the  ratio  of  the  vector  lengths  J^a  to  eo,  this  is  fixed  by  the 
armature  impedance.   Taking  /o  to  represent  the  full-load  current  per  pltaae,  then 


^0 


n 


FiQ.  9    Vector  Diagram  for  Two  A.  C,  Generators  Prior 

TO  Parallelinq 

e%  is  the  pressure  required  to  drive  this  current  through  the  armature.  Conversely, 
if  the  armature  were  standing  still  and  the  full-load  pressure  Eto  were  applied  at 
the  terminals,  then  the  resulting  current  flow  would  be  (^ip/eo)/o.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  short-circuit  current  flow,  which  is  determined  by  the  excitation 
vector  Exn,  becomes  equal  to  (Exn/^o)h  =  J*- 

113  This  important  constant  fixes  the  basic  angle  ««  of  Fig.  7,  and  thus 
determines  the  characteristic  behavior  of  an  alternating-current  generator.  For 
usual  constructive  proportions  and  for  the  excitation  set  at  Egn  for  non-inductive 
full  load,  the  ratio  /,//o  =*  Exn/^  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  approximately  3. 
Accordingly,  sin  «„  =  0.33,  which  fixes  the  lead  angle  an  at  about  19J  deg.  The 
relation  of  oto  to  a„  for  a  change  in  the  phase  angle  ^  is  apparent  from  the  diagram. 

VECTOR  DIAGRAMS  APPLIED  TO  PARALLEL  RUNNING 

114  In  paralleled  units  the  mean  lead  angle  a©  of  the  two  armatures  is  still 
definitely  fixed  by  the  external  load  conditions,  and  the  mean  position  assumed  by 
the  current  vector  must  be  in  phase  with  the  external  phase  angle  0o-  The 
flexible  connection  between  paralleled  armatures  does,  however,  momentarily 
allow  one  of  the  armatures  to  shift  forward  by  an  angular  displacement  -f-ffx  as 
measured  with  respect  to  the  mean  lead  angle  oto,  provided  this  shift  is  compen- 
sated for  by  a  corresponding  backward  shift  —a,  on  part  of  the  other  armature. 
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115  This  conilitioD  is  represented  grsphioally  by  the  vector  dis|nBi,n(  I, 
in  whic^  the  two  osoillatiog  annatuiw  are  Bhmm  m  being  lUfted  oil  d 
their  mean  lead  poeition  oa  by  a  msumum  diaplaoeiBent  inereoMnt  ^^ 
respectively. 

116  The  electrical  ^ect  of  paralleling  two  altcmaton  m^  ht  baesdairt 
readily  by  first  cornddering  conditiona  as  they  eadet  juat  prior  to  thnwiaf  At 
generatora  into  parallel.  On  this  mippoeition  the  vector  diagnm,  ¥i^  9,  nt^  hi 
taken  to  represent  two  equally  excited  alternators  oonnected  to  indqmdat 
external  circuits  but  each  working  with  the  same  power  factor  4%. 

117  Under  these  conditions  the  load  carried  by  the  l«™Ji«g  geomtcr  wfl 
be  proportional  to  the  larger  triangle  OAiB,,  while  the  loaer  lowl  upoa  the  liQiV 
generator  wilt  correspond  to  the  smaller  triangle  OAtBi.  Unng  tbo  nqMttrt 
armature-drop  vectors  as  a  measure  of  current  flow,  it  will  be  Men  that  priv  k 
parallel  connection  the  current  flowing  out  of  the  leading  armatUK  is  eqwlta/i' 
at  a  terminal  pressure  Eu,  while  the  corresponding  values  for  the  Ug 
are  h' and  Eu- 


118  If  then  the  altRmators  are  properly  synehroniiMl  and  throwBBlBIM^ 
Id,  the  terminal  voltage  will  be  equalised  and  a  momentatr  flov  of  wMm 
current  /«  will  be  set  up  through  the  local  series  oonnaotioBa  faMwiM  ttl  IM 
armatures.  The  magnitude  of  this  8)-nchronudag  oumnt  will  btt  |«p«liMl 
to  the  initial  terminal  potential  difference  )  (X*  —  Ba)  —  iW-  Aj  ■  Ml* 
consequence  of  cqualixing  the  terminal  voltages,  the  outpot  of  tha  ImAiIIB^ 
rator  will  be  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  its  tVBunal  ttiHiil  wlfcMi 
Iliad  on  the  lagging  generator  will  be  corresponding  ndneai^  ao  ttrtll1h> 
inHtant  of  paralleling,  the  relative  toads  carried  ai«  dinettr  pn|M«tlOMlt»A> 
values  of  fin  (at  +  a,)  and  sin  (a*  —  cu),  respectively. 

lis  By  virtue  of  the  governor  action  thia  KddJtiooal  load  p«t  IpM^ 
leading  generator  will  immediately  cause  its  cn^neapeed  lodnp^wlflettaallv 
engine  carrying  the  lexoer  generator  load  will  have  ita  apaad  MOalanlad.   MV 
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iDaking  the  necessary  governor  adjuHtments,  each  of  the  generators  will  eventualty 
aiSBume  Ui  equal  share  of  the  lo&d. 

120  The  division  of  the  load  will  to  eome  extent  be  disturbed  by  the  smu^ 
ture  oscillations  which  the  irregular  crank  eSort  is  capable  of  setting  up.  If  the 
armature  oacUlatioDS  should  at  any  time  become  sufficiently  large  to  again  shift 
the  armatures  out  at  their  mean  lead  position  by  a  maximum  angular  displace- 
ment of  -foiand  — «>,  respectively,  then  at  the  inatant  of  reaching  these  limiting 
shift  positions  it  is  evident  that  the  same  wattless  current  /■  will  again  be  made 
to  flow  in  quadrature  with  En  and  ita  magnitude  will  be  proportional  to  the  vector 
length  e»  =  AiAt   =  At'At- 

121  This  relation  is  brought  out  more  clearly  in  Fig.  10,  in  which  the  dotted 
current  vectors  are  drawn  in  their  true  quadrature  poeition  with  respect  to  the 
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pressure  vectors.  In  this  fiRUre  the  average  armature  displacement  ±  o.,,  is  used 
to  fix  the  position  of  (he  shifted  vectors,  as  this  determines  the  current  flow  as 
read  by  ammeter  measurements, 

122  After  the  alternators  have  been  connected  in  parallel,  the  current 
flowing  out  of  the  leading  armature  may  be  measured  by  the  vector  difference  of 
At'C'i  (i.e.,  !,'  of  Fin.  9)  and  the  wattless  current  /„,  which  form  a  resultant  equal 
Ixi  /i.  The  corresponding  veclor  difference  for  the  laf^ing  armature  is  /».  The 
flow  of  wattless  current  shifts  the  two  current  vectors  /i  and  /i  into  the  phase 
relation  ^  and  <p,,  respectively,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram, 

123  The  total  current  delivered  to  the  external  circuit  by  the  two  alternators 
is  represented  by  the  combineii  vector  length  At'Ct,  which  is  equal  to  2  It,  having 
the  nveruge  or  external  phase  ^  with  respect  to  the  terminal  pressure  £». 

124  Fig.  10  further  hIiows  ihiit  the  resultant  cross-current  flow  in  the  local 
series  connection  between  the  two  armatures  is  to  be  measured  by  the  vector 
difference  of  the  currents  /„  and  (/i'  —  /('),  which  is  equal  to  f„,  as  indicated  in 
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the  ciise  of  the  leading  generator  by  the  small  dotted  triangle  BiC\B%.  In  oikr 
words,  the  difference  in  the  phase  relation  of  the  current  yecton  I\  and  /i  il 
set  up  a  resultant  cross-current  between  the  two  paralleled  generaton  eqjMl  to 
the  vector  length  /ee,  which  is  in  phase  with  the  excitation  vectorial  and  ki a 
])ower  factor  equal  to  cos  oo  with  respect  to  the  terminal  preamire  Bm.  Kpeatiia^, 
the  cross-current  power  is  IeeE»  cos  oq,  which  work  measured  in  tenm  of  ik^tm 
area  becomes  equal  to  Eto  (Exo  sin  ax„^  cos  crb).  As  indicated  to  the  ii|^  of  III. 
10,  the  cross-current  work  is  therefore  equal  to  the  total  diagram  area  MM 
for  the  leading  generator,  minus  the  average  output  of  either  genemtor  M  M» 
urcd  by  the  mean  area  Aq  —  OBqA^, 

125    The  average  generator  output  corresponding  to  the  area  At  ii  eqjMl  to 
h'Etn  cos  00)  which  in  turn  is  proportional  to  the  mean  turning  foroe  Pc 
normal  to  the  engine  crankpin.    Accordingly,  the  pull  P^  exerted  by  the 
current  pull  for  any  angular  armature-displacement  shift  ^  beoomes  eq[uil  to 

Pee        Eto*  IeeGf^<X9       sin  a«^^  ... 

ts~  ~  I?  f  f  f 7  ™  ""= — ==co8a* |A| 

Pe       Eft)  /o  COS  00        sm  ao 


ce 


126  The  balanc(Hl  cross-current  pull  Pee  acts  in  the  manner  of  the 
forces  in  the  analogous  flexible  coupling  and  tends  to  pull  the  annaiura  into 
closer  synchronism. 

127  A  numerical  value  for  the  cross-current  flow  per  phaae  may  be  found 

by  transposing  Va\.  [A],  thus: 

/    cos  00    \  y  ,    El      .  /o'  E^  r  /    •  m\ 

\/Sxo  sm  ao/  e% 

where    /«'  =  generator  short-circuit  current  per  phase  at  an  excitation  &i- 

128  The  above  equation  represents  the  minimum  expected  cn)S»<ancit 
flow  as  based  upon  the  assumption  of  equal  excitation  and  identical  ooostraetiif 
characteristics  for  both  of  the  ])aralleled  generators.  The  rdation  bet«eeB/« 
and  /o  Ls  plotted  in  the  u])per  curvci  of  Fig.  11,  assuming  the  generator  charMtor* 
istics  to  be  such  that  7.  =  3  h. 

129  Referring  again  to  the  diagram,  P^ig.  10,  the  mean  shift  positioitf  of 
th(^  leading  and  the;  lagging  armatures  are  respectively  indicated  by  theveeton 
OHi  and  OBt,  whik;  OB^  represent j!)  the  zero  or  reference  position  from  wUckto 
nie:usun>  the  mean  angular  displacement  shift  :kaz„.  The  ammeter  nadisc 
in  any  one  of  armatun;  circuits  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  pulsale  bstmea 
the  limits  /i  an<i  /t,  which  are  equal  respectively  to  the  vector  sum  and  diffi 
of  /o'  and  Ice  1  h(^  current  virctor  diagram  further  shows  that  the 
ammeter  rea<iing  in  the  external  or  line  circuit  will  vary  between  the  limito  2  U 
and  2  /o,  while  the  common  line  voltage  will  swing  between  Bm  and  Emt  ^^ 
n*lation  being 

130  It  is  further  evident  that  the  arithmetical  sum  of  the  two  aiHitoR 
currents  which  the  g(Mierators  send  to  their  respective  switdibQafd  panclib  ijt, 
A  and  /s,  will  always  be  greater  than  their  vector  sum  /•  +  /•'»  Una  total  SMMift 
dehvered  to  the  external  circuit.    The  ratio  of  these  nudingp  M  taken  fins  thi 

diagram,  Fig.  10,  becomes  e(iual  to 

y  -  ^i  +  ^«  _  g  -h€!i  M 

^  "  /•  +  /»'  "i.  +  fli' ^ 
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\1  As  stated,  the  vectors  in  Fig.  10  are  drawn  for  the  leading  and  lagging 
ure  in  their  respective^average  shift  positions  =ba^  as  deduced  from  the 
ions  previously  given.  This  mean  angular  shift  fixes  the  cross-current 
^c€t  or  vice  versa,  the  factor  Z  of  £q.  [C]  may  be  directly  determined  by 
it  measurement  and  the  cross-current  estimated  from  it.  The  factor  Z 
nd  graphically  from  the  given  vector  diagrams  is  plotted  upon  an  o^  base 
!  lower  curve  of  Fig.  11. 

(2  Finally,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  should  the  sum  of  the  armature, 
cement  angles  a,  -f  oq  at  any  time  exceed  t/2  electrical  radians,  or  one-half 
dtch,  the  paralleled  generators  would  then  be  thrown  out  of  step.  Before 
ng  this  limiting  shift  position  the  cross-current  flow  would  assume  prohibi- 
roportions.  As  indicated  by  the  dotted-and-dashed  vectors  OBi  and  08%' 
;.  10,  the  maximum  angular  displacement  shift  a,  may  exceed  on  without 
ing  the  generators  out  of  step,  but  at  such  periods  the  lagging  armature 
I  have  to  be  dragged  along  instead  of  serving  as  a  current  producer. 
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Bla9trfumace  operation  has  attained  a  high  dogree  of  r^nemenl  in  the  propoT" 
turning  of  the  tforiaw  materiaU  composing  the  charge  —  the  ore,  thefuA  and  ^fiux. 
The  weight  of  oxygen  —  irUroduced  as  atmoepherie  air  —  per  charge  hoe,  however, 
untd  recently  been  suJt^ect  to  much  uncertainty  due  primarily  to  the  dijfieuUy  of  meaa' 
uring  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  volume  of  air  deiieered.  The  adi%i^ment  of  the 
air  supply  to  the  furnace  wae^  therefore,  uswMy  made  only  when  the  operator  found 
evidence  that  the  furnace  woe  badly  overbloum  or  underblown,  a  proceee  which  reeuUed 
in  a  more-orAeee  variable  product  and  certairUy  in  a  reduction  in  the  poeeSble  maximum 
output,  of  the  furnace. 

With  the  advent  of  the  centrifugal  compreeeor  giving  a  perfectly  steady  air  Hast, 
the  metering  of  the  air  supply  hecame-  more  practical  and,  therefore,  mare  usual. 
With  perfectly  definite  and  uniform  charging  a  definite  and  uniform  weight  of  air  per 
minute  is  desiraJble.  ConstantHfolume  governors  have  been  designed  on  two  pHndjdes, 
one  by  metering  the  air  by  means  of  a  veniuri  meter  and  the  other  by  using  an  impact 
floa{.  The  venturirmeter  governing  has  been  improved  by  using  a  muUipte  venturi 
meter  in  which  large  pressure  drop  can  be  obtained  in  the  throat  without  a  correspond^ 
ing  loss  in  power.  This  difference  in  pressure  is  used  on  a  mercury  pot  whose  mo- 
tion  up  and  down  is  translated  to  the  governing  mechanism  of  the  driver  of  the  air 
compressor.  The  proper  setting  of  this  meter  is  accomplished  by  changing  the  ten- 
sion of  the  spring  until  a  scale  calibrated  in  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  shows  that  the 
desired  quantity  of  air  is  obtained. 

In  the  impact  float  method  the  air  is  taken  through  a  conical  opening  in  which  is 
suspended  a  floaty  this  float  moving  a  horizontal  beam  about  a  pivot.  The  horieontal 
beam  actuates  the  governing  mechanism  of  the  driver  of  the  air  compr^sor.  On  this 
horizontal  beam  is  a  sliding  weight  which  can  be  set  at  calibrated  marks  representing 
cubic  feet  of  free  air  per  minute.  With  the  weight  set  in  a  definite  position  a  ceT" 
tain  definite  quantity  of  air  is  obtained. 

In  both  of  these  methods^  however ^  the  readings  on  the  calibrated  scale  are  only 
correct  when  Ike  initial  air  conditions  are  standard,  that  is,  are  similar  in  barometer, 
temperature  and  humidity  to  which  the  scale  has  been  calibrated.  Any  change  in 
either  the  temperature  of  the  inlet  air  or  in  the  atmospheric  barometer  or  in  the  hu- 
midity  of  tne  air,  changes  the  weight  of  the  air  metered^  and,  therefore,  its  oxygen 
content.    As  the  blast  furnace  requires  an  exact  weight  of  oxygen,  the  above  method 
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oj  fioldin^  constant  volume  is  liable,  in  extreme  cases ,  to  have  an  error  of  from  15 
to  20  per  cent. 

A  volume  corrector  is  herewith  presented  which  vfhen  used  in  eonnseUon  wHk 
the  air-metering  device  will  correct  for  any  changes  in  either  temperaiuret 
and  humidity f  so  that  the  air  supplied  to  a  blast  furnace  wiU,  at  att  Hmu, 
any  atmospheric  conditions,  deliver  a  perfectly  definite  and  predetermined 
of  oxygen  to  the  blast  furnace.  This  volume  corrector  is  so  designed  that  U 
only  one  setting  for  each  correction,  that  is,  one  setting  far  any  inUial  lempereimt, 
one  setting  for  any  existing  barometer  and  one  setting  for  humidity  as  iimal^  t^ 
tained  by  the  difference  of  readings  on  a  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometer, 

npHE  proper  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  to  a  Uast 
furnace  deserves  careful  study,  the  results  aimed  at  bdng  i 
more  uniform  quality  of  product  and  a  greater  output  per  funiaoe. 
The  hitter  feature,  while  always  very  valuable,  assumes  especial  im- 
portance during  these  war  times.  But,  before  consideriiig  the 
problem  of  regulation,  it  might  be  well  to  state  in  very  simple  term* 
the  primary  function  of  a  blast  furnace. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  A  BLAST  FURNACE 

2  The  blast  furnace  is  primarily  an  apparatus  for  produciiig 
pig  iron;  but  incidentally  it  may  also  be  r^^rded  as  a  huge  gu 
producer.  The  materials  fed  to  it  are  the  iron  ore,  the  fuel  (o(Ae), 
and  the  fluxes  (limestone),  which  are  charged  at  the  top  of  the  fur- 
nace or  throat;  and  the  air  blast,  which  is  blown  in  near  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace  at  the  tuyeres.  The  materials  discharged  from  the 
furnace  arc  pig  iron  and  slag,  which  are  tapped  from  the  bottom  or 
crucible  of  the  furnace,  and  the  gases  and  dust,  which  pass  out  of  the 
top  of  the  furnace.  The  iron  ore  in  a  blast  furnace  is  deoridind  or 
reduced,  for  which  purpose  the  furnace  is  charged  wiUi  suflBeient 
carbonaceous  fuel  to  do  two  things:  to  abstract  all  the  oxygen  fram 
the  reducible  metallic;  oxides  and  to  furnish  enouf^  heat  at  hi^ 
enough  temperature  to  melt  down  to  superheated  liquids  the  pig  iioo 
and  slag,  —  combinations  of  irreducible  metallic  oxides,  —  that  wn 
formed.  The  fuel  must  supply  the  reducing  energy  and  the  meltiBg- 
(lown  or  sineltnig  requirements;  the  first  by  action  upon  the  metallie 
oxides  at  a  red  to  a  white  heat  and  abstracting  their  oxygien;  the 
second  by  being  burned  at  the  foot  of  the  furnace  by  tiie  hoi^ 
blast,  and  there  generating  the  heat  and  higher  temperatures  neoai- 
sary  for  the  smelting  down  of  the  materials  already  reduced. 

3  In  a  secondary  way  the  blast  furnace  may  also  be  regarded  li 
a  huge  gas  producer,  run  by  hot  forced  blast,  in  which  the  incomboi- 
tible  portions  of  the  contents  are  melted  down  (with  a  little 
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burnt  carbon)  to  liquid  metal  and  slag,  and  arc  run  out  beneath, 
while  the  gaseous  products  pass  upwards  through  50  to  100  ft.  of 
burden,  and  escape  above.  The  escaping  gases  are  primarily  of  the 
composition  of  producer  gas,  with  some  of  its  carbonous  oxide  changed 
to  CO2  by  the  oxygen  abstracted  from  the  burden;  with  some  COj 
added  from  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  of  the  charge:  and 
with  the  usual  increment  of  moisture  from  the.  charge  and  volatile 
matter  (if  any)  from  the  distillation  of  the  fuel.  Hence,  the  blast 
furnace  is  a  huge  gas  producer,  giving  a  rather  inferior  .quality  of 
combustible  gas  in  large  quantities,  while  reducing  to  metal  and 
slag  the  burden  of  iron  ore  and  flux  (limestone)  which  is  put  in  with 
the  fuel.  In  fact,  the  unoxidized  and  combustible  ingredients  of  the 
escaping  gas  represent  a  large  part,  often  the  largest  part,  of  the  total 
calorific  power  of  the  fuel. 

AIR  REQUIREMENTS  IN  BLAST  FURNACES 

4  From  the  above  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  if  the  charging  of 
a  furnace  is  uniform  it  is  quite  essential  to  have  the  aipount  of  air 
supplied  to  the  furnace  also  uniform  in  quantity.  The  air  pressure 
required  for  forcing  the  air  through  the  furnace  varies  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  burden  or  charge.  If  the  particles  of  ore,  fuel,  and  lime- 
stone are  large,  that  is,  the  spaces  between  these  particles  ample,  there 
is  a  freer  passage  for  the  air  than  if  the  particles  of  ore,  fuel,  and  lime- 
stone are  small  and  closely  packed.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
furnace  may  require  a  pressure  of,  say,  10  to  15  lb.  to  force  a  certain 
quantity  of  air  through  it,  while  under  other  conditions,  when  the 
material  in  the  furnace  is  tightly  packed,  a  much  higher  pressure, 
sometimes  as  high  as  25  to  30  lb.,  is  required  to  force  through  the 
same  amount  of  air. 

AIR  GOMPRESSORS  FOR  BLAST   FURNACES 

5  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  the  air  compressor  be 
capable  of  adapting  itself  automatically  to  supply  a  predetermined 
weight  of  air,  corresponding  to  the  charge  in  the  furnace,  regardless  of 
the  resistance  encountered  up  to  a  certain  prescribed  maximum. 
Usually,  the  limiting  air  pressure  is  30  lb.,  as  this  is  the  maximum 
pressure  the  stack  itself  will  withstand  with  safety. 

6  The  expression  weight  of  air  is  used  advisedly,  because  the  blast 
furnace  requires  a  definite  weight  of  oxygen  to  combine  with  the 
carbon  in  the  coke  charged  to  the  furnace.  In  general  practice  we 
refer  to  this  definite  weight  of  air  (or  oxygen)  as  a  ''constant  volume 
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of  air/'  but  this  volume  must  have  reference  to  specific  conditioiB 
of  temperature,  barometer  and  humidity,  because  any  variation  of 
these  conditions  changes  the  weight  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  given 
volume.  The  standard  conditions  most  commonly  referred  to  ire 
dry  air  at  60  deg.  fahr.  temperature  and  30  in.  barometer.  Air  under 
these  specified  conditions  contains,  of  course,  a  perfectly  definite 
weight  of  oxygen  per  cubic  foot. 

RECIPROCATING   ENGINES  AND   BLOWERS 

7  Up  to  the  advent  of  the  centrifugal  compressor,  reciprocatini 
compressors  were  chiefly  used  for  blast-furnace  work.  The  governor 
of  the  compressor  driver  was  set  to  maintain  a  speed  corresponding 
to  the  desired  quantity  of  air,  the  general  idea  being  that  each  stroke 
of  the  compressor  repre^sented  a  practically  constant  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  regardless  of  the  discharge  pressure.  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show,  however,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  discharge  stroke,  the 
clearance  space  is  full  of  high-pressure  air,  which  must  expand  to 
atmospheric  pressure  on  the  return  stroke  before  fresh  air  from  the 
outside  can  be  admitted.  Now,  assuming  equal  temperatureB,  the 
volume  of  a  given  weight  of  air  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  ab- 
solute pressure.  So  that  with  a  clearance  space  of,  say,  7  per  cent  and 
a  discharge  pressure  of,  say,  10  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage  or  24.7  lb.  per  sq. 
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in.  absolute,  the  air  in  the  clearance  space  must  expand  rj^  X  7  or 

1 1 .8  i)er  cent  of  the  cylinder  contents  before  fresh  air  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  cylinder  on  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston;  while 
with  a  discharge  pressure  of  30  lb.  gage  or  44.7  lb.  absolute,  the  lir 

44.7 
in  the  clearance  space  must  expand  to  rrp=  X  7  or  21.3  per  cent  of 

the  cylinder  contents  before  atmospheric  air  can  be  admitted.  The 
useful  travel  of  the  piston  is  therefore  reduced  from  88.2  per  cent  of 
the  cylinder  contents  to  only  78.7  per  cent.  Then  higher  pieasureg 
moan  higher  final  ten  literatures;  and  as  the  incoming  air  is  heated 
by  the  clearance-space  air  and  by  the  cylinder  walls,  a  "«ft11ftr  weight 
of  atmospheric  air  is  admitted  for  a  given  travel  of  piston.  Finallf- 
higlun*  pressures  result  in  greater  leakage  by  the  piston  rings  fnxn  the 
high-pressure  to  the  low-pressure  end,  thus  further  lowering  the 
(juantity  of  air  admitted.  These;  various  influences  greatly  redocp 
the  volumet  lie  efficieiu;y  of  a  reciprocating  compressor  when  operatiiv 
at  a  constant  r.p.m.  against  increased  pressures. 

8  The  r.p.in.  of  the  reciprocating  compressor  being  thus  butt 
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poor  guide  as  to  the  weight  of  air  supplied,  it' was  left  to  the  judgment 
of  the  blast-furnace  operator  as  to  whether  or  not  the  furnace  was 
receiving  the  proper  amount  of  air.  If  in  his  opinion  the  furnace 
was  receiving  too  little  air,  that  is,  if  it  was  underblown  due  to 
the  charge  in  the  furnace  offering  more  resistance  to  air  flow  than 
previously,  he  would  call  for  a  higher  speed  of  the  reciprocating  com- 
pressqf.  Speeding  up  the  driver  would  then  furnish  a  somewhat 
greater  quantity  of  air  at  the  higher  pressure.  If,-  however,  the  blast 
furnace  was  overblown,  the  reciprocating  compressor  was  slowed 
down,  and  the  quantity  of  air  furnished  was  reduced.  This  method 
of  operating,  however,  necessitated  a  decided  change  of  condition 
in  the  furnace  before  the  furnace  operator  knew  that  the  air  supply 
to  the  furnace  was  not  correct,  and  in  many  cases  the  furnace  got  into 
a  very  poor  condition  before  the  operator  changed  the  air  supply  and 
improved  conditions. 

9  With  the  gradual  introduction  of  greater  refinements  in  deter- 
mining the  quantities  and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  ore,  fuel 
and  flux  entering  each  charge  in  the  blast  furnace,  the  uncertainty  in 
the  quantity  of  air  supplied  began  to  stand  out  more  and  more  as  the 
weakest  Unk  in  the  chain.  There  was  not  only  the  need  for  a  reliable 
method  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  air,  but  engineers  were  asking 
for  apparatus  which,  while  metering  the  air,  would  also  automatically 
maintain  constant  any  desired  quantity,  regardless  of  the  furnace 
conditions.  Before  entering,  however,  into  a  discussion  of  the  com« 
mercial  methods  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  a  blast  furnace, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  review  briefly  the  underlying  theory  and  the 
more  usual  methods  of  measuring  air  in  general. 

THEORY   AND   FORMULA   FOR  FLOW   OF  QA8BS 

10  If  a  gas,  such  as  air,  is  allowed  to  flow  from  a  region  of 
higher  pressure  to  one  of  lower  pressure,  the  velocity  attained  by  the 
gas  is  a  definite  function  of  the  difference  of  pressures  of  the  two 
regions.     Expressed  mathematically, 

--^'j:'f ■-■'■ 

where 

V  =  spouting  velocity  in  ft.  per  sec. 

g  =  acceleration  of  gravity,  32.16  ft.  per  sec.  per  sec. 
Pi  =  initial  (high  region)  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 
P2  =  final  (low  region)  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  ft. 

7  =  local  density  of  gas  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
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For  an   incompressible  fluid,  in   which  y  is  independent  of  Hat 
pressure,  the  above  equation  becomes 


V'2  =  2  ff  -^'-IlZ» 


N 


1 1  If  the  flow  takes  place  adiabatically,  that  is,  so  that  the  heat 
changes  taking  place  in  the  g:is  during  the  flow  are  due  whoUy^to  the 
pressure  changes  irt  the  gas  and  to  no  other  cause  whatever,  then 


P. 


7i 


A' 


K 


72 


m 


where  K  is  the  ratio  of  the  specific  heat  at  constant  pressure  to  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  volume  for  the  particular  gas.  EJquatkm 
[l]  thus  Ixjconies: 


--»/-iS['-(R) 


k 


w 


12  If  this  spouting  velocity  takes  place  through  an  orifice  of 
A  sq.  ft.  having  a  velocity  coefficient  /  (detemlined  experimentally), 
the  discharge  W  in  lb.  per  sec.  is: 


or 


or 


W=fA,y^s^:  2gj^^-^^' 


71 


V  -  (8) 


K-i 


W  =fA 


\ 


2(/^^  j/'.  r. 


(r-(a) 


jt+i 


W 


=/^V=-/.,s  4(^:)'-(?r, 


|S1 


13    For  Eq.  [3]  two  cases  must  be  distinguished:   Fint,  when 


Pt  . 


Pi 


is  above  a  certain  critical  value  (about  0.53  for  air  and  0JS8  for 


steam),  in  which  case  the  flow  depends  both  on  P\  and  on  Pt  m  per 

p 
Eq.  [3];  and  secondly,  when  ~  is  below  the  critical  value*  in  wfaidi 

case  the  flow  is  independent  of  the  actual  value  of  Pa  but  is  detei^ 
mined  by  a  pressure  Pc  which  automatically  establiaheB  iteelf  in  the 
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throat  (real  or  virtual)  of  the  discharging  orifice  or  nozzle.    P«  is 
given  by  the  relation 


K 

Pe        /       2      \^-l 

P, 


which,  substituted  in  Eq.  [3]  gives:. 


W  .  JA...^^,^^^ 


W=fA,)J2g-^^P.y^ [36] 

where  Ac  is  the  area  of  the  throat  or  least  section. 

14    For  practical  computation  work,  the  weight  of  the  gas  is 
expressed  not  in  pounds  but  in  cubic  feet  per  second,  at  certain, 
standard  conditions  (usually  14.70*  lb.  per  sq.  in.  absolute  and  60 
deg.  fahr.),  and  the  exponential  quantities 

3  K  +  l 


m  -  (?) 


are  each  expanded  in  a  series  of  terms.  '  Ekjs.  [3]  and  [36]  are  then 
written  respectively  as 


w 


and  /  '         Zn 

<2=/«^'vi^yx^i(rTTr' ^*°j 

where 

Q  =  cu.  ft.  of  standard  gas  per  sec. 
a  =  area  of  orifice  in  sq.  in. 

Ti  =  initial  (high-pressure  region)  temperature  in.  deg.  fahr.,  abs. 
pi  =  initial  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  abs. 
P2  =  final  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  abs. 

7o  =  density  at  14.70  lb.  per  sq.  in.  and  60  deg.  fahr.  in  lb.  per 
cu.  ft. 

1 5    For  air  [4]  and  [4a]  become  respectively 

Q^fa  -^^  Vp,  {p,  -  p,)  -  0.0665  (pi  -  p,)« [6] 

and  ^      -       6.98  ,-  i 

Q  =  /«Pi  -^Y * ^*^' 
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16  The  velocity  of  the  air  can  at  any  point  in  the  path  be  cutr 
reconverted  into  a  pressure  which  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  pamnt 
producing  this  velocity  and  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  Y^'^'ttlic 
particular  point.  This  pressure  is  usually  measured  by  a  oahnn 
of  water  or  of  mercury;  or,  if  it  is  too  large,  it  ia  measured  direelljr 
in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  use  of  a  pressure  gage,  however,  is  not  neou- 
mended,  as  such  gages  are  usually  inaccurate  in  spite  of  tnqaW 
calibrations.  It  ia  much  preferable  to  use  a  dead-weight  gage  ana^ 
ntent  ii.'^  .thown  in  Figs,  la  and  16,    The  pipe  or  tubing  brought  boa 


.  la    Ubu 


Gaok 


the  point  where  pressure  is  to  be  measured  (in  an  air  or  BtMinBli>i 
for  in»tuni:e)  is  connected  to  pipe  A  which  leads  into  a  chamberBi' 
with  oil  up  to  the  level  B-B'.  A  piston  P  (uBually  having  UU* 
of  i  Hq.  in,)  fits  snugly  into  a  tube  C  and  carries  a  di^  D.  WfldM* 
H'  arc  placed  on  D  until  the  air  or  steam  preesure  ia  comotly  b 
which  is  shown  by  the  disk  floating  easily.  To  ina 
the  disk  is  constantly  rotated,  and  to  insure  against  havini  ths  priN 
lifted  entirely  oui  of  the  tube,  collar  E  is  provided,  wbuAi  pnHNH 
lifting  the  disk  higher  than  the  yoke  above  tin  ooDu.     ^n  pM^ 
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graph  of  a  similar  dead-weight  tester  shows  the  older  method  of 
design.  In  the  old  design  the  pressure  was  admitted  by  a  pipe  shown 
extending  horisontally  from  a  vertical  tube.  The  latter  is  filled  with 
oil.  The  weights,  disk,  piston,  and  tube  are  similar  in  design  aa 
shown  in  Fig.  lb.  The  difficulty  with  the  old  design  as  shown  in 
the  photograph  is  that  water  of  condensation  quickly  fills  the  oil 
reservoir,  drives  the  oil  out  by  leakage  and  finally  leaves  nothing  but 
water  in  place  of  oil.    In  the  new  design  shown  in  Fig.  16,  if  there  is 


1     ^    '■ 

'    w    ' 

,   w 

w 

Dead-Weioht  Prbbbdre  Gaok 


any  water  introduced  to  pipe  A,  it  will  settle  into  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  and  i-an  l>e  drained  out  through  the  cock  G.  The  reason 
the  inlet  pipe  A  in  Fig.  16  and  the  horisontal  inlet  pipe  shown  in  the 
photograph  are  carried  up  to  the  level  aa  indicated  is  to  insure  that  the 
pres.siiro  measiiretl  is  considered  from  the  level  B-B'  which  is  the 
level  of  the  oil  iui<ler  pressure.  This  is  important  when  measuring 
snmll  amounts  of  prc^urc,  us  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  location 
of  the  dead-weighl  gage  adds  or  subtracts  such  distance  from  the 
small  pressure  to  be  recorded. 
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COUHGRCIAL   UETHODS   FOR  HEAfiURINO   AIR 

17  The  commercial  methods  for  measuring  air  most  coiamnly 
employed  are:  (1)  The  Receiver  Method,  (2)  The  Orifice  Method, 
(3)  The  Pitot  Tube,  (4)  The  Venturi  Meter,  and  (5)  The  Impact  n»t 
Method.  Of  these  the  first  two  methods  waste  the  air  they  pus.  Mid 
arc  thf^refore  suitable  only  for  temporary  testing  purposes.  TheoUm 
itirthoilR  allow  the  air  to  pass  to  destination,  and  may  therefwe  be 
left  continuously  in  (he  system. 

RECEIVER  METHOD 

18  III  the  Receiver  Method,  the  compressed  air  is  passed  intoi 


i'losed  sj'stoni  contjistint;  of  a  tank  and  piping  of  known  c 
andXfuU  originally  of  uir  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  tcmpcratute, 


whi<:h  conditions  are  taken  ias  standard.  After  the  OHiUKe—d  w 
has  Ix-en  flowing  into  the  system  for  a  sufiicieDtly  long  pviod,nf, 
half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  the  pi'essure  and  the  tempentura  anipi* 
obscr^-cd.  If  the  cubic  contents  of  the  system  is  K  cu.  ft>  ind  tti 
standard  or  original  absolute  pressure  and  absolute  taoipanbV 
arc  Po  and  T*,,  respectively,  and  the  final  conditions  are  P  and  T,^ 
final  volume  in  the  system  Referred  to  standard  omditioD  is  y 


cu.  ft.,  and  the  inHow  is  V  (  „  ™  —  11  cu.  ft.  ot 


V 
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19  A  tank  as  shewn  in  Fig.  2  (similar  to  a  large  gas  eontainer) 
may  also  be  used.  The  entering  air  raises  the  bell  against  gravity 
and  atmospheric  pressure,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tank 
is  perfectly  definite;  and  the  volume  can  be  read  off  directly  from  the 
rise  of  the  beU  after  sufficient  time  has  been  allowed  for  the  air  to 
come  down  to  atmospheric  temperature. 

20  The  chief  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  measurement 
of  the  air  is  definite  and  is  entirely  independent  of  any  coefficients. 
Its  principal  use  ia  in  connection  with  the  calibration  of  orifices  and 
the  determination  of  the  volumetric  efficiency  of  very  smaU  recipro- 
cating compressors.  Evidently  the  measurement  of  the  flow  from 
a  blast-furnace  compressor  would  require  a  receiver  system  of  entirely 
unwieldly  and  impractical  dimensions. 

ORIFICE   METHOD 

21  In  the  Orifice  Method  the  compressed  air  is  allowed  to  dis- 
charge into  the  atmosphere  through  an  orifice  of  known  area  and 
known  velocity  coefficient.    The  temperature  Ti  is  measured  by 


Fig.  3    Standard  Orifice 

Proper  proportions  are  Riven,  and  for  orifice  diametera  of  one-half  to  one-third  of  the  diameter 
of  the  air-diflcharge  piping,  coefficient  of  flow  is  very  nearly  0.99 


means  of  a  bare  thermometer  inserted  through  the  wall  of  pipe 
immediately  preceding  the  orifice  without  well  or  casing  of  any  kind. 
The  type  of  orifice  ordinarily  used  is  the  kind  for  which  Ekiuation 
[6]  appUes;  that  is,  an  orifice  which  is  correct  for  a  final  pressure  above 
the  critical  pressure.  Such  an  orifice  is  theoretically  wholly  conver- 
gent, and  it  itiay  stop  with  the  smalle^  section  attained.  Practi- 
cally, however,  it  is  desirable  to  attach  a  parallel  section  of  appreci- 
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able  length  to  the  end  of  the  orifice,  as  shown  tn  Fig.  3,  to  gmds  tlie 
air  in  parallel  straight  lines  and  thereby  insure  that  the  jet  (rf  airhti 
the  same  diameter  as  the  orifice  end;  in  other  words,  that  thmii 
no  vena  contracta  effect  at  the  exit  end  of  the  orifice. 

22  While  the  pressures  pi  and  pt  may,  of  course,  be  obantd 
independently,  it  is  preferable  to  observe  the  preasure  drop  pi-ft 
by  means  of  an  impact  tube  connected  to  an  ordinary  U-tube  ii 
shown  in  Fig.  4a.  The  impact  tube  is  held  in  the  center  of  tliejet 
at  a  distance  from  the  plane  of  the  orifice  equal  to  about  ^  of  tbe  ori- 
fice diameter.     The  difference  of  level  in  the  U-tube  is  a  oontet 


!THEfinontTE/f 

i  Mounted  ok  SrAHiiAm  Ounce 

measure  of  the  velocity  heiul  of  the  jet,  since  the  static  pwuTB  of  tk 
jet  is  attuospherio.  In  other  words,  the  full  dischargiB  pnMoei  ^ 
so  desirc<l,  may  l)o  converted  into  velocity  energy  at  the  orita  •'' 
and  then  reconverted  by  the  impact  tube  into  the  ori^aal  pifliV- 
The  reatlings  of  the  inipat-t  tulic  can,  therefore,  be  made  M  kV 
desired;  iiiulevun  when  measuring  air  flow  from  a  compnnartUiV' 
ing  a  very  luw  pressure,  good  n-adings  on  a  water  U-tube  can  bi(^ 
tained.  Fig.  Ah  shows  tlu;  orifice  in  Fig.  4a  mouDted  00  a  lai^  ' 
air-dischiirgc  piping  for  test  purposes.  During  a  oompnHVtA 
power  readings  arc  generally  taken  for  a  la^  number  of  loadi  m' 
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quick  and  accurate  readiogs  on  the  impact  U-tube  by  the  use  of  the 
ordinary  yardstick  or  rule  are  difficult,  especially  if  the  mercury 
ar  water  colunin  ia  oscillating  somewhat. 

23    For  such  cases  the  use  of  the  tJ-tube  illustrated  in  Figs.  5 


Fia.  4b    Orifice  with  Iupact 

Tube' 

Fio.  5    luPBOTZD  Tm 

U-TUB£' 

the  Quid  leveb  uiddi(UO«  bstwei 
lor  meuurinc  dilhUr  OKdlktiDC  fl 

,nd  6  is  strongly  recommended.  On  the  four-grooved  board  the  U- 
ube  is  supported  in  the  two  out«r  grooves  and  two  properly  shaped 
netal  pointers  slide  easily  in  the  inner  grooves.     To  one  of  these 
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pointers  a  graduated  steel  scale  is  attached,  the  zero  on  (he  aetle 
starting  at  the  pointer,  so  that  this  pointer  is  used  for  the  lower  Imrd 
on  the  U-tube.  The  steel  scale  is  kept  taut  by  being  counterwei^tod 
over  a  roller  at  the  top  of  the  board.  The  other  pointer  puang 
across  the  steel  scale  is  set  for  the  upper'levet,  and  thereby  readi  n 
the  scale  the  difference  in  levels.  By  the  use  of  thia  apparatiM  the 
obKerver  i-:  cniihled  to  set  the  pointers  at  their  respective  levek  at  U7 
time  previous  to  the  stated  time  for  taking  readii^  and  he  can  keep 


t'lo.  U    tlNLARUBD  View  of  Scau;  and  Poranms  rom  U-Tnia 
IN  Pio.  5 


these  pointers  set  continuously  at  the  lower  and  iqipor  levdioattl 
U-tubo.  As  soon  as  any  change  of  these  levels  occuta  the  otaBW 
can  instantly  make  a  corresponding  change  of  the  pouitv^  "Bit 
leaves  him  free  at  the  instant  of  taking  the  readingiB  to  obMTB  ■■pir 
if  the  pointers  arc  indicating  correctly  the  Ipwer  and  upper  lof^* 
the  U-tube,  or  their  mean  levels  if  the  liquid  in  the  U-tabe  kMS" 
lating.  He  can  then  read  the  length  between  the  two  pouif  ^ 
his  leisure.     This  is  a  great  deal  more  convenient  than  bAviog  to  wt 
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at  the  instant  the  reading  must  be  taken,  one  end  of  the  measuring 
stick  at  the  lower  level  of  the  U-tube,  and  quickly  catch  the  reading 
of  the  upper  level  on  this  scale. 

24  An  observer  manipulating  a  long  measuring  stick  close  up  to 
the  U-tube  cannot  possibly  observe  both  the  lower  and  upper  levels 
(quickly  and  take  a  reliable  numerical  reading;  whereas  with  the 
device  described  above  he  can  stand  away  from  the  instrument  and 
take  an  instantaneous  check  by  observing  if  both  pointers  stand 
correctly  at  the  proper  levels.  Instead  of  a  continuous  glass  U-tube, 
which  is  rather  expensive  and  easily  liable  to  break  in  transportation 
and  by  jars,  it  is  preferable  to  make  the  lower  connecting  piece  of 
iron  pipe  to  which  the  straight  glass  lengths  are  joined  by  rubber 
tubes. 

25  The  Orifice  Method  can  be  used  for  measuring  the  very 
smallest  as  well  as  the  very  largest  volumes  of  air  occurring  in  prac- 
tice. The  velocity  coefficient  /  for  well-shaped  orifices  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3  when  of  4  in.  throat  diameter  (Di)  and  over  may  safely  be 
taken  as  0.99. 

26  Next  to  the  Receiver  Method,  the  Orifice  Method  is  the  most 
certain  and  the  most  reliable  method  for  measuring  air,  and  it  is 
therefore  generally  recommended  as  the  standiard  for  the  calibration 
of  other  air-measuring  methods.  A  uniform  rate  of  flow,  however,  is 
presupposed,  as  a  pulsating  flow,  such^s  comes  from  reciprocating 
or  positive-pressure  compressors,  cannot  be  measured  reliably  by  any 
method  which  depends  on  a  yV'^  observation  unless  the  discharge 
piping  is  of  an  extreme  length,  sufficient  to  dampen  out  all  pulsations. 

i 

PITOT-TUBE   METHOD 

27  The  Pitot  Tube  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  used  for  measuring  the 
velocity  head  in  a  transmission  pipe.  Essentially  it  consists  of  two 
tubes,  one  of  which,  A ,  passes  straight  into  the  service  pipe  to  measure 
the  static  pressure,  while  tlie  other  tube,  B,  is  made  to  point  upstream 
to  measure  the  sum  of  the  static  pressure  plus  the  velocity  head.  The 
combination  of  these  two  tubes  gives  the  velocity  head  alone  as  shown 
on  the  middle  U-tube  C  in  Fig.  7.  Equation  [6]  applies,  /  being^ 
practically  unity,  a  being  the  pipe  area,  p2  the  static  pressure,  and 
Pi  —  Pi  the  differential  reading.  Since,  to  keep  down  friction  losses, 
the  velocity  in  the  transmission  pipe  is  usually  very  low,  various 
artifices,  such  as  an  inclined  tube,  have  to  be  resorted  to,  to  get  a 
reliable  reading;  of  pi  —  p^.  Also,  the  measurement  of  static  pressure, 
unless  special   precautions  are  taken,  is  subject  to  serious  error. 
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A  good  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  deviung  an  instnuneDt  tc 

correctly  and  not  be  subject  to  the  common  errors  so  often  o 

by  improper  installation  of  the  pitot  tubes.    This  has  been  reporttd 

from  time  to  time  before  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical  &k- 

ginecrN. 


28  Fig.  8  illustrates  a  commercial  flow  meter  on  tbe  pitot4abe 
principle  embodying  the  latest  ideas  on  the  subject.  For  inataDKf 
Ihc  rending  pi  -  pi-is  magnified  as  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig-S 


by  liiiving  tho  static  leg  of  the  U-tube  point  downstream,  ao  thai  ttl 
drag  of  the  gas  or  fluid  over  the  trailii^  opening  lowen  the  pnMn 
in  Ihiit  log  and  thoi'oby  iii(:rca.<)es  the  differential  rending  in  the  IMdl 
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corresponding  to  the  given  velocity.  Also  the  impact  pressure  and 
the  static  pressure  are  obtained  more  accurately  by  means  of  a  nozzle 
plug  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  inserted  in  the  service  pipe.  The  single 
leading  and  the  single  trailing  opening  shown  in  Fig.  9  are  here 
replaced  by  a  leading  set  of  openings  extending  approximately  across 
the  diameter  of  the  pipe,  while  the  trailing  set  of  openings  is  located 

JrailfngOpeniry      ^o,^,^,„^f:,, 

^- — : U4 — /  >  ^ 

Leading  Opening 

TraihngPipeTfr  ^"Uadinghpe 

U'Tube     * 
Hercurtf 


flq.  9    dlaqrammatic  illustration  of  noule  plug  as  t7bbd  vh 

Flow  Meter  op  Fiq.  8 

midway  between  the  ends  of  the  tube  at  the  center  of  the  pipe  diame- 
ter, and  faces  in  the  direction  of  the  flow.  The  introduction  of  the 
nozzle  plug  in  the  pipe  line  causes  no  appreciable  drop  in  the  pressure 
even  at  very  high  rates  of  flow. 

VBNTURI   METHOD 

29  The  Venturi  Meter  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  10  con- 
sists essentially  of  a  direct  and  a  reversed  nozzle  placed  throat  to 
throat,  making  a  common  throat.  In  general,  two  U-tubes  B  and 
D  or  the  equivalent,  are  necessary,  one  to  give  the  static  pressure  B 
in  the  throat  and  the  other  to  give  the  pressure  drop  D  from  the  main 
pipe,  or  high-pressure  region,  to  the  throat.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  impact  tube  A  points  upstream,  so  as  to  include  whatever  velocity 
head  may  exist  in  the  main  pipe.  After  the  air  passes  the  throat,  the 
pressure  rises  again  to  nearly,  but  not  quite,  its  original  value.  This 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  use  of  impact  tube  C,  pointing  upstream, 
in  the  pipe  beyond  the  throat.  U-tube  F  communicating  with  both 
impact  tubes  A  and  C  w!Il  give  directly  the  pressure  loss  caused  by 
the  insertion  of  the  venturi  meter  into  the  system. 

30  The  direct  nozzle  should  be  short  and  well  rounded,  while  the 
reversed  nozzle  should  be  well  tapered  with  a  half  angle  of  about 
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4  deg.  The  inside  of  the  meter  must  be  smoothly  finished,  and 
particular  care  must  be  taken  at  the  entrance  of  the  U-tube  into  the 
throat  of  the  meter  to  avoid  all  burrs  and  roughness.  Abo  tiie  im- 
pact tube  in  the  main  pipe  should  be  small  to  avoid  any  eddies  and 
disturbances  due  to  the  introduction  of  the  impact  tube. 


,l,'!ilfii,'UJ2^.'l±LU      i    f.  ■ 


-*^N 


;  <^ 


" 


Fig.  10    VENtuRi  Meter 

Readings  on  U-tubes  B  and  D  and  of  the  baronietar  an 

31  The  quantity  of  air  may  be  computed  by  E!q.  [B].  As  tlie 
U-tubes  are  generally  used  with  mercury,  it  is  convenient  to  write 
E(i.  [6]  in  the  following  form: 

Q  =  423 /a  -y~  VP,  {Py  -  P,)  -  0.0665(P,  -P,)«  .;....« 

where 

Q  =  cu.  ft.  of  standard  air  (14.70  barom.  and  60  deg.  fahr.)  per 

min. 
Ti  =  absolute  temperature  in  main  pipe  in  deg.  fahr. 
/  =  velocity  coefficient  of  throat,  usually  between  0.95  and  0.99 

a  =  area  of  throat  in  square  inches 
Pi  =  absolute  initial  (high)  pressure  in  inches  Hg 
Ps  =  absolute  pressure  in  throat  in  inches  Hg 
Pi  — P2  =  pressure  drop. 

32  In  designing  a  venturi  meter  for  a  particular  case,  the  SM 
a  is  so  chosen  that  the  value  of  Pi  —  Ps  for  the  quantity  of  ail 
connnonly  us<m1  should  be  large  enough  to  be  read 
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and  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  yet  not  so  large  as  to  cause  an 
excessive  pressure  drop  and  power  loss  in  the  meter. 

33  It  is  preferable  to  measure  the  air  before  it  is  compressed, 
so  that  Pi  and  Ti  are  the  atmospheric  pressure  and  absolute  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  respectively.  A  single  U-tube  like  U-tube  B 
in  Fig.  10  is  then  sufficient.  The  actual  pressure  Pi  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  existing  barometer  and  then  Ps  can  be  computed 
from  the  reading  Pi  —  Pj  on  the  U-tube.  • 

34  The  U-tube  can  also  be  calibrated  in  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
minute  instead  of  indicating  only  inches  of  mercury  pressure.  When 
so  calibrated  it  can  only  refer  to  some  standard  or  average  con- 
dition of  air,  and  any  change  in  temperature,  barometer  or  humidity 
will  affect  the  correct  reading  on  such  a  calibrated  scale. 


IMPACT  FLOAT  MBTHOD 

35  The  Impact  Float  Method  described  previously  in  a  paper 
by  Mr.  R.  H.  Rice  before  this  Society  and  illustrated  in  Mg.  11  con- 
sists in  allowing  the  air  to  be  metered  to  impinge  on  a  float  F,  usually  in 
the  form  of  a  disk,  suspended  vertically  in  a  cone.  The  air  enters 
the  small  end  of  the  cone  and  its  velocity  is  steadily  reduced  as  it 
passes  up  toward  the  larger  end  of  the  cone.  The  force  tending  to 
lift  the  float,  and  whatever  is  attached  to  it,  against  gravity  consists 
partly  of  the  direct  impact  of  a  part  of  the  air  against  the  float,  and 
partly  of  the  pressure  drop  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  air  through 
the  annulus  between  the  float  and  the  cone  in  a-sort  of  vena  contracta. 
As  the  float  rises  in  the  cone,  this  force  is  reduced  by  the  lowered 
velocity  of  the  air,  so  that  the  position  of  the  float  in  the  cone  is  a 
function  of  the  quantity  of  air  passing  through  the  cone. 

36  It  is  desirable,  however,  for  reasons  which  will  app)ear  later 
in  connection  with  air  regulation,  to  confine  the  position  of  the  float 
within  narrow  limits,  regardless  of  the  quantity  of  air.  This  is 
accomplished  as  shown  in  Fig.  11  by  connecting  the  float  to  a  hori- 
zontal lever  or  beam  B,  the  force  on  the  float  being  balanced  by 
a  sliding  weight  Wy  which  can  be  moved  to  any  part  of  the  beam. 
The  beam  is  so  graduated  that  the  position  of  the  sliding  weight 
on  it  gives  directly  the  volume  of  the  air  entering  the  cone. 

37  The  impact  on  the  float  or  the  momentum  of  the  air  is 
evidently  viV^  where  m  is  the  mass  of  air  impinging  on  the  float  per 
second  and  V  is  its  velocity.  Since  for  a  constant  cross-section,  m 
is  proportional  to  yV,  where  y  is  density  of  the  air,  the  impact  on 
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the  float  is  proportional  to  yV*  or  to  — .    Similarly,  the  pressureikip 


velocity  in  the  annulus,  and  is  therefore  also  proportional  to  — 

38  When  the  air  flows  through  the  annulua  between  the  flott 
and,cone  a  vena  contrada  obtains  whose  area  varies  with  each  toIiudc 
of  air  flowing.    On  account  of  thb,  fonuuls  for  the  float  force  or 


reaction  based  on  purely  mathematical  deductions  require  modr 
Scalion  based  on  cxperinittntal  results.  The  slope  of  the  eom  mi 
the  ratio  of  float  diameter  to  cone  diameter  and  alao  tlw  awngr 
velocity  of  the  air  through  the  cone  influence  the  value  of  this  Bart 
force.  For  long  conc^H  having  a  slope  of  about  one  inch  in  five  iodv 
un<l  wit  ti  floats  having  arca.'j  between  50  per  cent  and  95  per  <aBt  nf 
the  annulu.1  area  and  using  average  velocities  through  the  eooa  ondv 
100  n.  per  see,  the  following  fonnula  found  OEperimentallT  «3 
hold:  /r 

F  =  9XlO-*<?y^^ (q 
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in  which 

F  —  total  force  of  float  in  lb. 
Q  =  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  min. 
y  =  density  of  the  air  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 
A  =  float  area  in  sq.  ft. 
a  =  annulus  area  in  sq.  ft. 

39  The  upward  moment  of  the  force  F  about  the  fulcrum  of  the 
l)eam  (Fig.  11)  is  counterbalanced  partly  by  the  downward  moment 
of  the  weight  of  the  float  and  partly  by  the  moment  of  the  sliding 
weight,  which  is  downward  but  may  be  upward  for  small  volumes  of 
air.  In  any  case,  however,  the  system  may  be  reduced  to  one  having 
a  weightless  float  and  beam,  so  that  the  upward  moment  of  the  float 
force  F  is  balanced  by  the  downward  moment  of  the  slid^g  weij^t 
W.    Since  both  the  weight  W  and  the  lever  arm  of  F  are  fixed,  the 

lever  arm  of  W  must  be  alwa)r8  proportional  to  the  force  F,  or  to  — , 

in  which  M  is  Q  referred  to  standard  conditions  of  barometer,  tem- 
perature and  humidity,  and  therefore  represents  a  definite  weight 
of  air. 

40  In  other  words,  the  beam  must  have  a  quadratic  scale;  that  is, 
the  longitudinal  distance  of  the  sliding  weight  from  the  zero  on  the 
beam  is  four  times  as  great  for  20,000  cu.  ft.  and  nine  times  as  great 
for  30,000  cu.  ft.  as  it  is  for  10,000  cu.  ft.,  The  graduations  on  the 
l)eam  are  made  correct  for  the  average  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the  air  at  the  place  where  the  instrument  is  to  be  used. 

41-  In  met<^ring  the  air  all  that  is  necessary  after  the  beam  is 
calibrated  is  to  move  the  sliding  weight  W  along  the  beam  until  the 
beam  is  level,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  beam  on  a  pair  of  beam 
scales.  The  pointer  on  the  weight  W  then  indicates  the  amount  of 
air  riowinp;. 

CONSTANT-VOLUME  QOVERNING 

42  Of  the  above-mentioned  methods  of  measuring  air  in  general, 
only  the  last  two,  the  Venturi  Meter  and  the  Impact  Float,  are 
commercially  used  for  regulating  the  supply  of  air  to  blast  furnaces. 
With  the  advent  of  the  centrifugal  compressor  a  blowing  apparatus 
became  available  which  could  be  very  nicely  regulated  in  respect  to 
holding  any  constant  volume  of  air  supply  to  the  furnace.  The 
centrifugal  compressoi*  delivers  an  absolutely  steady  stream  of  air 
without  any  pulsations  whatever  and  the  pressure  deUvered  by  such 
a  unit  varies  closely  with  the  square  of  its  speed.     Hence,  any  volume 
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regulation  of  air  need  only  influence  the  speed  of  the  driver  of  the 
centrifugal  compressor.  Up  to  a  very  short  time  ago  all  volume  regu- 
lation for  centrifugal  compressors  was  based  upon  a  calibrated  scak 
for  some  standard  condition  of  air,  usually  assumed  as  dry  air  at  the 
average  temperature  and  barometer  existing  at  the  location  of  the 
set.  We  again  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  constant-volume  govern- 
ing is  referred  to,  whereas  the  object  desired  is  to  introduce  a  constant 
weight  of  oxygen  into  the  furnace. 

43  The  governing  of  a  centrifugal  compressor,  in  order  to  hoU 
constant  volume,  requires  the  use,  first,  of  a  meter  for  measuring  the 
volume  of  air  flow.  The  necessary  qualifications  of  such  a  meter, 
taking  into  consideration  the  large  quantities  of  air  used  in  blaet- 
furnace  operation,  are:  (1)  It  must  not  waste  any  of  the  air  it  meten; 
(2)  the  power  consumed  in  the  metering  and  governing  proceases 
must  be  small,  which  makes  it  necessary  that  the  friction  losses  of 
air  flow  through  the  meter  be  small;  (3)  the  governor  must  be  seiia- 

'  tivo  so  that  a  small  change  in  the  quantity  of  air  supplied  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  actuate  the  governor. 

THE  MULTIPLE  VENTURI  MBTEB 

44  An  ordinary  venturi  meter  in  which  the  entire  quantity  of 
air  flowing  must  be  drawn  through  a  sufficiently  small  throat  to  give 
a  suitable  drop  of  pressure  would  involve  considerable  power  Iobe. 
To  reduce  this  power  loss  a  multiple  venturi  has  been  devised,  con- 
sisting of  a  number  of  concentric  Venturis.  Referring  to  Fig.  12,  * 
wliich  shows  a  multiple  venturi,  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  sif  flov 
passes  through  the  small  or  inner  venturi.  At  the  throat  (rf  thb 
small  venturi  the  largest  pressure  drop  ia  obtained.  A  lariser  quan- 
tity of  air  flows  around  the  iimer  venturi  and  through  the  seeond 
venturi,  hut  the  hulk  of  the  air  flow  is  around  the  second  and  through 
the  third  or  outer  venturi. 

45  Consider  a  flow  of  45,000  cu.  ft.  of  standard  air  per  minule 
through  the  triple  venturi  shown  in  Fig.  12,  the  air  flowing  from  ngh^ 
to  loft  as  indicated.  The  air  at  inlet  to  the  venturi  is  assumed  to  be 
at  practically  atmospheric  pressure  and  temperature.  By  the  or 
of  Equation  [6]  and  by  assuming  a  probable  velocity  ooefliciflni/* 
0.95  for  the  inner  venturi  and  /  =  0.85  for  the  two  outer  venUn 
we  can  show  that  the  following  conditions  obtain.  Throui^  tk 
inner  venturi  175.8  cu.  ft.  of  standard  air  flows.  The  piussun  A 
the  throat  is  22.65  in.  Hg,  representing  a  drop  of  pressure  of  7J8ii- 
Hg.    About  1777  cu.  ft.  of  standard  air  per  minute  flows  thio^ 
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the  middle  venturi.  The  drop  of  pressure  from  atmosphere  (29.(18 
in.  Hg)  to  the  throat  of  this  venturi  is  0.73  in.  Hg.  All  the  nmiiB- 
ing  air  (43,047  cu.  ft.)  passes  through  the  outer  or  third  venturi,  and 
t  he  drop  of  pressure  from  atmosphere  to  the  throat  of  this  veatuii  ■ 
0.69  in.  Hg. 

46  The  loss  of  power  in  metering  the  air  through  this  triple 
venturi,  when  passing  45,000  cu.  ft.  of  standard  air  per  minute,  cu 
be  determined  from  the  loss  of  pressure  between  that  existing  At  the 
entrance  to  each  venturi  and  the  pressure  existing  at  the  exit  cr 
discharge  end  of  each  venturi;  taking  into  account  the  volume  d 
standard  air  passing  through  each.  This  giv^  a  loss  of  power  of 
0.18  hp.  for  the  smaller  or  inner  venturi,  1.06  hp.  for  the  middk 
venturi  and  31.38  hp.  for  the  outer  or  largest  ventuii,  makiiiKi 
total  power  loss  through  the  entire  triple  venturi  of  32.62  hp. 

47  The  largest  drop  of  pressure  in  this  triple  venturi  meter 
occurs  in  the  throat  of  the  inner  or  smallest  venturi.  With  a  lot 
of  45,000  cu.  ft.  of  standard  air  per  minute,  the  calculated  drop  is 
7.28  in.  Hg  (3.57  lb.  per  sq.  in.)  pressure.  With  air  entering  tlie 
meter  from  atmosphere  the  throat  pressure  will  be  negative  (8U^ 
tion).  With  varying  flow  of  air  through  the  venturi  the  suction  at 
the  throat  of  the  inner  venturi  will  also  vary;  and  this  varying  mk- 
tion  can  be  used  for  governing  the  driver  of  a  centrifugal  compreaor 
so  as  to  hold  a  definite  '* constant  volume^'  of  air  flow  per  niinute. 

THE   VENTURI   METER  CONSTANT-VOLUMB  GOVXRNOB 

48  Fig.  13  shows  in  a  somewhat  diagrammatical  manner  a  nmm 
for  accomplishing  this.  The  pipe  leading  from  the  throat  of  tlif 
inner  venturi  meter  is  connected  to  part  A  representizig  a  meranj- 
sealcd  pressure  bell,  or  mercury  pot.  Suction  pressure  at  the  ventaBi 
throat  is  established  in  the  space  B  between  the  stationaiy  pait  of 
the  pot  and  the  upper  and  movable  bell.  Variationa  of  ptwiff 
in  B  cause  this  bell  to  move  up  or  down.  The  auction  tueawui  ii 
sealed  from  atmosphere  by  a  column  of  mercury  sunounfliilg  tk 
long  sheet-steel  skirt  or  extension  of  the  beU.  There  is 
clearance  space  between  this  sheet-steel  skirt  and  the  inner  and 
shell  surrounding  it  to  prevent  any  frictional  contact.  The 
ment  of  the  bell  in  the  mercury  pot  is  transmitted  throu|^  the  U* 
C,  Df  and  E  to  the  steam-valve  control  to  the  turbine,  therebjopei- 
ing  and  closing  the  number  of  valves  admitting  steam  to  the  torite 
An  adjustable  spring  F  can  be  set  so  as  to  counterfaalanoe  the  |mI' 
the  bell  for  any  desired  volume  of  air.    Handidieek  O  are  vedifv 
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setting  the  spring  tension,  as  can  be  readily  understood  from  the 
figure.     Dashpot  H  dampens  out  the  oscillations  of  this  gear. 

49  The  method  of  setting  for  regulation  is  as  foUowa:  Having 
determined  exactly  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  standard  air  desired 
per  minute,  the  operator  turns  the  handwheel  0  and  observes  the 
height  of  the  registering  mercury  column  also  attached  to  the  pipe 
leading  from  the  throat  of  the  inner  venturi.  This  mercury  column 
isnot  only  inscribed  ininche^^of  mercury,  but  is  also  calibrated  in  cubic 
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feet  of  air  per  minute,  as  shown  in  Fig.  14.'  When  the  mercury 
column  registers  the  desircti  number  of  cubic  feet  of  standard  air 
per  minute,  handwheel  G  is  loclted.  Any  change  in  air  flow  through 
the  venturi  will  change  the  suction  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  throat 
of  the  inner  venturi  to  the  mercury  pot  shown  in  Fig.  13  and  also  to 
the  gage  in  Fig,  14.  A  change  of  suction  on  the  mercury  pot,  however, 
influences  the  governing  mechanism  so  as  to  increase  the  steam  ad- 
'  For  FiiJM.  12,  l:i  :iii<l  II  tlii>  :iutlii)r  is  iiulcbtod  to.  the  Southwark  Foundry 
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miBsioii  to  the  turbine  when  the  Ruction  decreases,  or  decreue  the 
»team  admission  to  the  turbine  when  the  suction  increasee.  By  tliii 
means  coustanl-voluino  Koveminf;  is  obtained.  Increasing  the  rtem 
admission  to  the  tiiibinc  speeds  up  the  unit,  thereby  increasing  the 
discharge  pressure  of  the  compressor,  and  vic^  versa.  Equilifarina 
must  be  established  between  the  spring  tension  set  by  handwfacal 


G  am)  the  pressure  in  the  confined  space  in  the  menntij  pal  ll 
ttie  governing  mechanism  comes  to  rest. 

50  The  calibration  of  mercury  column  iDdicatiiig  nmabv  •( 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  refers  to  standard  air,  that  is,  airflf  A> 
uvcrage  toinpcraturo  and  barometer  and  humidity  for  iriueh  tbe  Wt 
has  been  calibnitei).  Fig.  14  shows  a  calibrated  wain  for  a  anal 
capacity  of  2r>,(H)0  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  min.,  wheraaa  Us.  13  ikon  ft 
multiple  vcnturi  of  a  much  greater  normal  cf^iacity,  | 
cu.  ft.  (x-r  min. 
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THE    IMPACT    FLOAT   CONST  ANT- VOLUME   GOVEKNOR     • 

51  The  second  method  for  regulating  turlx)-coinpressors  for 
blast-furnace  work  involves  the  use  of  the  impact  float  which  was 
originally  conceived  as  part  of  the  means  for  constant-volume  govern- 
ing. Fig.  11  shows  the  impact  float  suspended  in  a  conical  pipe  and 
attached  to  a  beam  calibrated  in  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  If 
this  Ix^ani  were  attached  by  linkages  to  the  governing  mechanism 
of  the  dri^;er  of  a  centrifugal  compressor  it  could  be  made  to  take 
care  of  its  governing. 

52  Fig.  15  shows  such  a  constant-volume  governor.  Float  F 
is  suspended  by  a  vertical  rod  from  beam  B,  The  float  is  made  so 
it  can  be  heated  with  a  small  amount  of  compressed  air  introduced 
through  the  hollow  suspension  rod  S  so  as  to  prevent  moisture  from 
condensing  and  freezing  upon  the  float  in  winter.  The  beam  is 
fulcrumed  at  A  and  is  balanced  by  counterweight  C  and  movable 
sliding  weight  W.  Dashpot  D  prevents  too  rapid  movements  or 
oscillations.  Handwheel  H  on  one  end  of  the  beam  moves  the  sUding 
weight  W  longitudinally  along  the  beam  by  means  of  a  threaded  shaft 
and  nut.  The  sliding  weight  can  thus  be  set  at  any  definite  position 
indicating  the  desired  volume  of  air  per  minute.  Any  movement  of 
the  beam  is  transmitted  through  linkages  M,  iV,  0  and  T  to  a  con- 
trolling pilot  valve  V  which  will  admit  steam  or  oil  under  pressure 
to  either  one  or  the  other  side  of  a  piston  P.  This  piston  is  con- 
nected directly  to  a  nest  of  controlling  valves  which  admit  steam  to 
sc^parate  groups  of  turbine  nozzles.  The  turbine  governor  G  is  used 
:is  a  speed-limiting  device,  so  arranged  that  when  the  turbine  reaches 
a  speed  corresponding  to  that  at  which  the  compressor  would  deliver 
the  niaxinuim  permissible  pressure  (for  blast-furnace  work  usually 
30  lb.  per  sq.  in.  gage),  it  moves  hnkages  L,  X,  and  iV  and  thereby 
influences  the  governing  pilot  valve  from  opening  more  valves  for 
steam  admission.  In  other  words,  at  this  speed  it  takes  the  control 
of  the  turbine  out  of  the  hands  of  the  constant-volume  governor. 

53  The  important  feature  of  this  method  of  constant-volume 
governing  is  the  vc^ry  small  pressure  drop  involved  by  the  air  pass- 
ing through  the  conical  pipe  of  the  meter.  The  area  of  the  float  is 
.so  large  t  hat  a  very  low  velocity  of  air  and  an  extremely  small  pressure 
ciifTereiice  on  the  two  sides  of  the  float  is  sufficient  to  afford  all  the 
force  necessary  to  move  the  entire  governing  mechanism.  This 
fact  also  makes  the  governor  sensitive  to  the  smallest  variation  in 
the  (juantity  of  air  passing  through  the  compressor. 
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54  The  force  exerted  upon  th^  impact  float  when  used  h  t 
constant-volume  governor  can  be  determined  from  Equatioa  [7]  pn- 
viously  given. 


Km.  IT)    Viii.vyt:  Corhectob 


55     It  haa  l>e«ti  found  advisable  to  make  the  ma  of  mA  &lart 

equal  to 

.4  =700^%^-  ■ 
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in  which 


A  —  area  of  float  in  sq.  ft. 

Q  =  correct  quantity  of  cu.  ft.  of  standard  air  per  minute  for 
a  definite  position  of  sliding  weight 

Qi  =  Q  +  (Z 

q  =  smallest  change  of  volume  in  cu.  ft.  of  air  per  min.  de- 
sired to  produce  an  effect  governing 

7  =  density  of  air  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

p  =  mean  effective  pressure  in  lb.  per  sq.  in.  for  which  the 
compressor  has  been  designed. 

56  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  smaller  the  value  of  g,  the  more 
sensitive  will  be  the  governing  and  the  smaller  will  be  the  force 
available  for  governing  purposes.  If  g  is  taken  reasonably  large  the 
governing  forces  become  greater  but  the  constant-volume  governor 
will  be  less  sensitive.  In  other  words,  g  is  a  measure  of  the  per 
cent  of  the  regulation  desired. 

57  When  the  float  is  in  proper  position  for  the  compressor  to 
deliver  its  normal  rating  of  air  against  the  normal  pressure,  the 
annulus  area  between  the  float  and  the  cone  may  be  found  from  the 
following  equation : 

a  =  0.0017  QV"^ [9) 

in  which 


a  =  annulus  area  in  sq.  ft. 

Q  =  the  normal  rating  of  the  compressor  in  cu.ft.  of  air  per  min. 
Pm  =  the  mean  effective  pressure  corresponding  to  the  normal 
pressure  rating  in  lb.  per  sq.  in. 
7  =  density  of  air  in  lb.  per  cu.  ft. 

58  It  is  advisable  to  make  the  inlet  pipe  diameter  for  supplying 
atmospheric  air  to  the  constant- volume  governor  and  hence  to  the 
compressor  of  such  diameter  as  to  limit  the  velocity  of  air  to  approxi- 
mately 30  ft.  per  sec.  The  constant-volume-govemor  cone  should 
extend  into  an  inlet  box  which  would  admit  air  with  uniform  dis- 
tribution into  the  cone.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  the  inlet 
box  as  large  as  possible. 

59  Table  1  gives  an  idea  of  the  float  forces  and  float  areas  em- 
ployed in  practice,  the  float  force  having  been  measured  experimentally 
in  each  case. 
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TABLE  1    FLOAT  AREAS  AND  FORCES  USED  IN  IMPACT  FLOAT  METHOD 
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INACCURACIES  OF  CONSTANT-VOLUME  OOVBBNOR8 

60  Both  the  venturi  meter  and  the  impact  float  methock  of 
constant-volume  governing  applied  to  centrifugal  compieaBorB  have 
resulted  in  improving  the  regulation  of  blast  furnaces.  Unbr 
tunatcly,  this  means  of  regulating  cannot  be  applied  to  any  otkr 
type  of  air-c'ompre.ssing  machinery  because  all  other  known  typei  d 
compressors  do  not  produce  an  absolutely  steady  flow  of  air.  Tlie 
advent  of  const  ant- volume  governing  has  eliminated  the  onlj  le* 
maining  guesswork  heretofore  employed  in  regulating  the  air  aiqifdl 
to  a  blast  furnace.  With  careful  analysis  of  the  iron  ore  and  eob 
charged  to  the  furnace  and  a  careful  weighing  of  them  as  thsj  sie 
charged,  the  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion  of  the  cob 
and  reduction  of  the  iron  ore  is  accurately  and  ecunly  determiiied. 
It  is  then  only  noccssiiry  in  the  venturi  method  to  adjust  the  goveniiK 
mechanism  so  that  the  indicating  mercury  column  shows  the  deaiwd 
(|uantity  of  atmospheric  air  per  minute;  or,  in  the  impact  floit 
met  hod,  merely  to  set  the  sliding  weight  on  the  governing  beam  to 
the  indicated  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  desired.  In  the  latter 
case  the  weight  can  be  set  immediately  and  the  governor  wiH 
matically  establish  the  proper  air  flow,  whereas,  in  the  former 
adjustment  must  ]ye  made  slowly  until  the  desired  8ur  flow  is  obtansdi 
In  both  cases,  however,  if  the  atmospheric  conditions  of  the  isM 
air  change  frriin  the  so-call(Ml  standard  or  averafQe  oonditioas  far 
which  the  governors  were  catibnit^d,  the  actual  quantity  of  air 
delivered,  or  more  correctly,  the  actual  weight  ot  oxygen  seat  lottt 
blast,  furnace,  will  vary.     This  variation  may  be  considerable. 
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61  For  instance,  if  the  standard  air  conditions  are  taken  as  dry 
air  at  60  deg.  fahr.  and  29  in.  Hg  and  the  governor  is  calibrated 
for  these  conditions,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  summer  condition  of 
100  deg.  fahr.  with  a  barometer  of  26  in.  and  fully  saturated  air 
(as  on  a  rainy  and  stormy  day).  There  is  14  per  cent  less  oxygen 
per  cubic  foot  of  air  under  these  conditions  than  under  standard 
conditions.  In  winter,  atmospheric  air  may  be  at  0  deg.  fahr., 
the  air  perfectly  dry  and  a  barometer  of  30  in.  Hg.  A  cubic  foot  of 
this  air  will  contain  8  per  cent  more  oxygen  Ihan  the  standard  air. 
It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  possible  to  supply  from  8  per  cent  too 
much  oxygen  to  14  per  cent  too  little  oxygen  to  the  blast  furnace, 
if  regulation  is  dependent  on  constant-volume-govemor  settings  of 
standard  or  average  conditions  of  atmospheric  air. 

THE   VOLUME    CORRECTOR 

62  The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  describe  a  new  instrument 
named  a  volume  corrector  which  can  be  applied  to  the  sliding  weight 
and  calibrated  scale  of  an  impact-float  constant-volume  governor  for 
correcting  this  governor  when  handling  air  of  any  temperature,  ba- 
rometer or  humidity.  An  instrument  similar  in  principle  and  some- 
what similar  in  construction  can  also  be  applied  to  the  indicating 
mercury  column  of  the  venturi  meter  so  as  to  obtain  proper  volume 
correction. 

63  The  vohime  corrector  applied  to  the  impact-float  constant - 
volume  governor  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  The  scale  beam  B,  instead  of 
having  vertical  calibration  lines  for  standard  conditions  of  air,  has 
sloping  constant-volume  lines  engraved  upon  it.  The  volume  cor- 
rector proper  is  mounted  on  the  front  of  the  sliding  weight  W.  Fig. 
16  is  a  photographic  view  of  a  part  of  this  scale  beam  with  volume 
corrector  mounted  on  the  sliding  weight;  and  Fig.  17  is  the  same  with 
the  hinged  door  of  the  volume  corrector  open,  as  is  the  case  when  the 
instrument  is  to  be  set. 

64  Fig.  18  shows  a  little  more  clearly  the  arrangement  of  this 
instrument.  There  are  three  milled  heads,  A,  B,  and  C,  provided 
for  adjusting  pointers  indicating  barometer,  temperature  and  hu- 
midity. All  that  is  required  of  the  operator  is  to  set  these  pointers 
correctly.  After  obtaining  the  actual  barometer  reading  from  a 
standard  barometer,  and  the  actual  temperature  of  the  incoming  air, 
and  observing  the  existing  humidity  —  which  is  usually  done  by  noting 
the  temperature  difference  between  a  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometer, 
Dointer  a  is  set  :il  the  |)roper  barometric  reading,  pointer  b  at  the 
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fto,  17    PuoTOGRACHic  View  of  VoLvm  < 
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propel'  temperature  reading,  and  pointer  c  moved  so  as  to  intersect 
the  curve  correspondii^  to  the  observed  temperature  difference  be- 
tween the  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometers. 

65  The  movement  of  each  of  these  pointers  influences  the  final 
position  of  the  main  pointer  P.  This  main  pointer  moves  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  with  respect  to  the  scale  on  the  beam.  After  the  vol- 
ume corrector  is  properly  set,  the  sliding  weight  to  which  the  volume 
corrector  is  permanently  attached  is  moved  horizontally  along  the 


Corrector  Sbowino  Detaiu 


Ix-am  until  the  main  pointer /^intersects  the  sloping  line  on  the  gradu- 
iited  scale  designating  the  proper  volume  of  standard  air  required. 
When  so  set  the  sli<ling  weight  is  in  the  pro|)er  position.  This  per- 
mits corrections  to  be  made  for  variation  in  temperature,  barometer 
and  huinidily  so  tliat  a  constant  weight  of  oxygen  is  supplied  no 
iiiatt«r  whul  llic  uunditions  of  the  atmospheric  air.  Having  de- 
termined llijit  tlie  blast  furnace  requires  a  definite  volume  of  standard 
iiir  (dry  air  at  «()  deg-  fahr.  and  29  in.  Hg),  the  governor  with  cor- 
rected setting  of  llie  sliding  weight  will  dehver  the  proper  amount  of 
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actual  air  which  would  contain  the  same  weight  of  oxygen  as  would  be 
contained  in  the  required  quantity  of  standard  air. 

06  The  amount  of  oxygen  in  dry  air  varies  directly  as  the  den- 
sit}'  of  the  air.  The  density  of  air  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
bjirometric   pressure   and   inversely   proportional    to   the  absdute 

temperature.     lOxpressod  symlx)lically,  7  x  ^-     As  the  float  force  k 

proi)ortional  to      -  ,  a  change  in  density  7  with  the  governor  set  to 

7 

maintain  a  constant  weight  M  of  air  per  second  will  cause  the 
governor  to  change  the  speed  of  the  compressor  until  a  new  weight 

A/i  is  delifbred,  such  that  the  new  value  of is  the  same  as  the 

original  value  of     -    .     Expressed  symbolically,  for  a  given  setting 

of  the  sliding  weight,  AP  oc  7,  or  M  cc  Vy  oc  y  «;.     For  moist  air  the 

l)aromet<>r  no  longer  represent.s  the  pressure  of  the  air  itself,  for  part 
of  the  baronietric  pressure  is  due  to  the  vapor  pressure  in  the  air. 
This  vapor  pn»ssure  nuist  therefore  be  subtracted  from  the  observe*! 
barometric  pressure  in  order  to  get  the  net  air  pressure  to  be  used  in 
(computing  the  air  density  and  hence  the  weight  of  oxygien  per  cu.  ft.  of 
air.  For  saturated  air  (a  relative  humidity  of  100  per  cent)  the  vapor 
f)ressure  can  \)e  read  directly  from  steam  tables  for  the  observed 
atmospheric  temperature.  If  the  air  is  not  quite  saturated,  the 
relative  humidity,  or  the  percentage  of  the  possible  nuudmuni  of 
moisture  in  the  air,  can  be  determined  in  a  number  of  ways;  usually. 
from  a  dr>'-  and  wet-bulb  thermometer  arrangement.  The  vapor 
pressure  for  a  given  temix^rature  is  proportional  to  the  relative 
humidity,  and  this  mast  then  be  subtracted  from  the  obsenTd 
barometric  pressure  in  computing  the  air  density. 

i)7  The  graduated  scale  on  the  beam  of  the  constant  volume 
governor  was  designed  by  taking  a  horizontal  base  line  such  as  was 
shown  in  Figs.  15,  10  and  17,  and  shown  schematicaUy  in  Fig.  19  tf 
A  A',  and  placing  thereon  the  proper  calibration  for  atandard  air 
(dry,  tid  cleg,  fahr.,  29  in.  Hg).  The  zero  on  this  line  gives  the 
position  of  the  sliding  weight  when  the  constant-volunoe  gDvernor 
iK'am  is  in  ociuilibrium  and  no  air  is  flowing.  The  point  B  (Fig.  19) 
represents  th(.'  position  of  the  sliding  weight  for  10.000  cu.  ft.  flov; 
and  point  T  its  {Kjsition  for  20,0()()  cu.  ft.  flow,  etc.  The  rtintsiMT 
AC  is  made  eciual  to  four  times  AH.  Similarly  the  distance  AD^ 
wluMc  I)  represents  the  3(),0(K)  cu.  ft.  point,  is  made  equal  to  wat 
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times  AB.  With  respect  to  temperature,  t^  graduations  on  AA' 
hold  good  80  long  as  the  prevailing  atmospheric  temperature  is 
520  deg.  fahr.  absolute.  When  the  prevailing  temperature  is 
other  than  520  d^.  fahr.  absolute,  the  relations  of  the  distances 
AB,  AC,  AD  to  each  other  renkain  imchanged;  but  they  must  aJl  be 
multiplied  or  foreshortened  by  the  some  ratio.  This  is  accomplished 
in  the  following  manner: 

68  Referring  to  Fig.  19,  let  the  Une  OAB'  be  perpendicular  to 
the  base  line  AA';  and  let  OA  represent  to  some  scale  520  d^.  fahr. 
absolute,  and  OB'  represent  2080  deg.  fahr.  absolute  to  tiie  same  scale, 
so  that  OB'  =  40A.    Draw  B'C  parallel  to  AA'  and  CC  parallel 


Fig.  19    DiAOttAtt  Illchtrating  Conbtbuction  of  Scalcb  on  Volcue 
Corrector 

to  OB'.  Also  prolong  the  straight  Une  OB  until  it  intersects  the  Une 
B'C  in  the  point  P  (not  shown) .  The  triangles  OAB  and  OB'P  being 
similar,  B'P  :  AB  :  :  OB'  :  OA;  or  B'P  -  4  AB.  But  B'C  -  AC 
=  4  AB.  Therefore  B'P  =  B'C;  or  P  coincides  with  C.  In  other 
words,  the  intersection  C  of  the  line  CC  with  B'C  is  a  point  on  the 
straight  line  OH. 

69  Now  in  actual  ujieratlon  when  the  governor  is. set  to  deliver 
20,000  cu.  ft.  of  8t.undartl  air  per  minute  for  a  temperature  of  520 
deg.  fahr.  and  sliould  the  sutual  temperature  be  four  times  as  high,  or 
2080  deg.  fahr.  jilxsolute,  the  governor  will,  as  explained  before,  with 
the  same  settinj?  of  the  sliding  weight,  r^ulate  for  only  10,000  cu. 
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ft.  of  standard  air  per  minute,  because  the  density  of  the  air  at  30B0 
deg.  fahr.  absolute  is  one-fourth  of  that  at  520  deg.  fahr.  abaohite. 
The  pointer  of  the  sliding  weight  mu3t  under  tho%  conditions  thes 
read  10,000  cu.  ft.  without  the  sliding  weight  itself  being  distuibed 
in  any  way.  In  the  volume  corrector  this  would  be  accomplished  faj 
pushing  up  the  final  pointer  along  a  uniform  temperature  scale  until 
it  reads  2080  deg.  fahr.  absolute,  because  the  pointer  traveling  up- 
ward would  then,  as  proved  above,  just  intersect  the  10,000  cu.  ft 
line  OBC\  It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  sloping  lines  representing 
definite  volumes  of  air  per  minute  meet  at  0.  This  would  represeiit 
the  point  of  absolute  zero  if  the  same  temperature  scale  was  carried 
down  on  the  prolongation  of  the  line  AB.  From  the  above  it  can  be 
seen  that  if  the  volume  corrector  be  made  to  carry  a  temperature 
scale  with  the  same  distances  as  employed  in  the  engraving  of  tbe 
scale  on  the  beam,  and  the  main  pointer  P  of  the  volume  corrector  be 
made  to  move  vertically  up  and  down  the  proper  distance  to  this 
scale,  the  shding  weight  can  be  set  for  any  observed  temperature  of 
atmospheric  air  so  as  to  deliver  the  proper  volume  of  air  containing 
the  same  weight  of  oxygen  as  is  contained  in  the  previously  calculated 
necessary  volume  of  air  of  standard  conditions.    * 

70  Further  consideration  will  show  that  as  far  as  tbe  density 
or  the  square  of  the  volume  is  concerned,  doubling  the  absolute 
temperature  is  equivalent  to  halving  the  barometer.  In  other  ivonls, 
any  barometric  change  can  be  expressed  by  an  equivalent  temperature 
change.  For  instance,  if  29  in.  Hg  is  taken  as  the  standard  barometer 
and  60  deg.  fahr.  (520  deg.  absolute)  as  the  standard  temperaturei 
a  change  to  28  in.  barometer,  the  teihperature  remaining  at  60  deg. 

'  '  20  X  520 

fahr.,  is  equivalent  to  a  change  to  a  temperature  of = or 

538.6  deg.  fahr.  absolute  (78.6  deg.  fahr.)  with  the  barometer  re- 
maining at  29  in.  Hg.  The  distance  on  the  barometer. scale  from  29 
in.  to  28  in.  must  therefore  equal  the  distance  from  60  deg*  fahr.  tD 
78.6  deg.  fahr.  on  the  thermometer  scale,  whereas  the  oomelioa 
necessary  from  29  in.  Hg  to  25  in.  Hg  barometer  is  equivalent  tD 

29  X  520 
a  change  to  a  t<'mperature  of       ^^        or  603.2  deg.  fiahr.  afaaolate 

(143.2  deg.  fahr.)  with  the  barometer  remaining  at  20  in.  Hg.  Us 
distance  on  the  barometer  scale  from  29  in.  to  25  in.  must  theraioR 
equal  the  distance  from  60  deg.  fahr.  to  143.2  deg.  fahr. 

71  The  barometric  scale  constructed  on  the  above  principle  fcr 
the  volume  corrector  is  evidently  a  reverse  and  redproeal  (thai  M^ 
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non-uniform)  scale.  For  constructional  rea^oDS,  and  chiefly  to  take 
care  of  humidity  corrections  explained  later,  it  is  desirable  to  have 
this  scale  uniform  without  affecting  in  any  way  the  accuracy  of  the 
instrument.     This  is  accomphshed  in  the  following  manner. 

72  Referring  to  Fig.  20,  which  gives  a  view  of  the  volume 
corrector  shown  in  Fig.  18  but  with  some  of  the  front  cover  plate 
removed,  A,  B  and  C  are  the  pins  to  which  the  milled  heads  A,  B 
and  C  of  Fig.  18  are  attached.  The  main  pointer  in  Fig.  18  is  moved 
up  and  down  in  a  vertical  slot  by  means  of  pin  p  in  Fig.  20,     When  the 
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oiM^rator  moves  milkd  head  4  so  that  pointer  a  indicates  the  ba- 
rometer reading,  gearwheel  })  (Fig  20)  rotates  about  pin  A  because 
it  is  meshed  into  a  rack  E  which  remains  stationary.  Motion  is 
given  to  pin  p  (wliich  is  hold  in  a  vertical  slot)  by  the  slot  H  in  gear- 
wheel D.  This  .slot  is  ill  the  form  of  a  cam  and  so  designed  that  pin 
p,  imd  therefore  llio  iiiiiin  pointer  P,  moves  the  proper  distance 
vertically.  The  iii;iin  pointer  will  move  a  less  distance  vertically 
wbon  bar(Hneter  pointer  moves  from  32  in.  to  31  in.  tlian  it  will 
wben  moving  from  31  in.  to  30  in.,  and  leas  from  31  Jn.  to  30  in.  than 
it    will  from  30  in,   to  29  in.     Therefore,  although  the  barometer 
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scale  over  which  pointer  A  moves  has  uniform  divisions,  the  actoil 
vertical  distance  through  which  the  main  pointer  P  moves  is  dob- 
uniforni  and  follows  a  reciprocal  scale. 

73  The  setting  of  temperature  is  accomplished  throu^  nulkd 
head  B  which  is  attached  to  a  plate  movable  vertically  between  pbB 
GG  and  which  carries  with  it  the  rack  E^  gearwheel  D,  and  pin  p  witk 
main  pointer  P.  Moving  B  up  and  down  does  not  revolve  geamhed 
D  at  all  (that  is,  does  not  disturb  the  barometer  setting),  but  simplj 
moves  main  pointer  P  over  a  temperature  scale  shown  in  Fig.  VL 
Pointer  h  is  set  opiM)site  the  proper  temperature  reading. 

74  The  corrections  for  humidity  in  the  volume  corrector 
based  upon  the  following  considerations:  The  barometric-pi 
reading  as  usuall}'  observed  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  air  pieaauie 
plus  the  vai)or  pressure.  If  the  air  is  saturated,  that  is,  if  it  coDtaim 
all  the  water  vapor  it  is  (capable  of  holding  without  precipitation  si 
the  particular  temperature,  the  value  of  the  vapor  pressure  at  the 
given  temperature  can  be  ascertained  experimentaUy  or  taken  from 
the  steam  tables.  If  the  degree  of  saturation  or  the  relative  humidity 
is,  say,  only  20  per  cent  or  50  per  cent,  then  the  vi^Mr  pressure  u 
determined  exporimenta,lly  must  Ix^  multiplied  by  0.20  or  0.50  as  the 
case  may  be. 

75  The  most  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the  relative  humiditj 
of  the  air  is  by  means  of  a  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometer  anaof^ 
ment.  In  it.s  simplest  form  it  consists  of  two  similar  thermoineten» 
the  bull)  of  one  of  which  is  covered  by  a  wet  piece  of  sponge.  If  tke 
air  is  fully  saturat<Kl  no  evaporation  into  it  can  take  place  and  tke 
two  tlrermonieters  record  the  same  temperature.  When  the  air  isoi^r 
partly  saturated,  the  evaporation  from  the  wet  bulb  lowers  the  ther- 
mometer reading;  so  that  the  difference  in  the  readings  of  tlie  vet 
and  dry  thermometers,  can  l)e  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  rebUife 
humidity  of  the  air.  For  any  combination  of  relative  humidity 
and  atmospheric  teniixMature  the  vapor  pressure  is  a  definite  quanlitj. 
This  vapor  pressure  nuLst  be  subtmcted  from  the  observed  baramsler 
reading  in  order  to  give  the  net  or  correct  air  pressure  to  be  used  on 
the  barometer  .scale  al)0ve  descril^ed;  since  it  is  the  density  (sad 
therefore  the  actual  pressure)  of  the  air  alone  that  is  of  importaDfle. 
and  not  the  densit}'  of  the  mixture  of  air  and  water  vapor. 

7(^  It  is  inii)ortant  to  note  that  the  humidity  correctioa  is 
pounds  per  s(iuare  inch  or  in  inches  of  mercury  is  independent  of  tte 
actual  barometer  reading,  and  depends  only  on  the  utmnspiwir 
temperature  and  on  the  difference  between  the  wet-  and  di j  llJh 
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thermometer  readings  (relative  humidity).  The  humidity  correction 
can  therefore  be  made  mechanically  if  the  pointer  P  on  the  sliding 
weight  is  given  an  additional  correction  or  movement  which  would 
be  the  equivalent  amount  of  a  certain  subtraction  of  pressure  on  the 
barometric  scale  equal  to  the  correction  for  the  pressure  due  to 
vapor.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  preferable  to  make  the  divisions 
on  the  barometric  scale  uniform,  so  that,  for  instance,  a  half-inch 
mercury  correction  would  require  the  same  movement  no  matter 
at  what  reading  the  barometer  scale  happened  to  be  set.  As  will 
1x5  shown  later,  the  volume  corrector  accomplishes  this,  therefore  no 
matter  where  the  barometer  pointer  a  is  set,  the  humidity  correction 
moves  the  main  pointer  P  on  the  sliding  weight  the  proper  amount. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  humidity  is  a  fimction  of  the  atmos- 
pheric temperature,  that  is,  when  the  tenlperature  is  high  the  water 
vapor  in  the  saturated  air  is  higher  than  when  the  temperature  is 
low.  In  the  volume  corrector  the  setting  of  the  temperature  pointer 
b  on  the  temperature  scale  automatically  sets  the  humidity  pointer 
c  to  the  correct  temperature  also. 

77  Referring  to  Fig.  18,  the  correction  for  humidity  is  made  by 
loosening  milled  head  C  and  swinging  pointer  c  until  it  intersects 
or  indicates  the  proper  amount  of  difference  in  reading  between  the 
wet^  and  dry-bulb  thermometer.  The  movement  of  the  long  arm 
carrying  pointer  c  about  the  center  of  milled  head  C  moves  pin  ( 
attached  to  a  plate  carrying  gearwheel  D,  but  does  not  move  rack 
E.  Moving  gearwheel  D  vertically  up  or  down  rotates  D  because 
E  is  stationary  and  thereby  moves  the  main  pointer  P  similarly,  as 
heretofore  described. 

ACCURATE   CONSTANT-VOLUME   GOVERNING 

78  The  volume  corrector  therefore  is  an  instrument  which  can 
be  set  by  an  operator  at  the  existing  barometer,  temperature  and 
humidity  of  the  atmospheric  air  and  when  so  set  will  permit  the 
setting  of  the  sliding  weight  on  the  scale  beam  in  a  position  so  that 
the  constant- volume  governor  will  hold  or  deliver  the  correct  volume 
of  air  which  would  contain  the  same  weight  of  oxygen  as  would  be 
contained  in  a  certain  predetermined  and  desired  volume  of  standard 
air. 

79  This  means  that  the  blast-furnace  operator,  knowing  the 
chemical  compositions  of  the  coke  and  iron  ore  and  the  amounts 
charged  to  the  furnace  in  a  stated  period  of  time,  can  determine  the 
exact  volume  of  standard  air  (dry,  CO  deg.  fahr.,  29  in.  Hg)  which 
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will  contain  the  proper  amount  of  oxygen  necessary  for  combustion 
of  the  coke  and  reduction  of  the  iron  ore  in  the  blast  furnace.  He 
need  not  perform  any  mathematical  calculations  as  to  how  much  vdok 
or  how  much  less  air  must  be  supplied  when  the  atmospheric  condi- 
tions are  not  those  considered  standard  in  order  to  be  sure  the  Uait 
furnace  is  receiving  at  all  times  its  exact  and  necessary  weight  of 
oxygen. 

80  The  volume  corrector  needs  resetting  every  time  the  oper- 
ator noticas  any  change  in  the  barometer,  temperature  or  diflference 
l>etween  the  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometer  reading  in  order  to  be 
.  sure  of  securing  the  most  efficient  regulation.  The  air  conditionB, 
liowever,  do  not  vary  rapidly  and  the  practice  of  inserting  in  an 
(3ngine-room  log  every  lialf  hour  the  steam  pressurCi  r.p.m.,  vacuum 
and  other  information  can  easily  be  extended  to  include  readiogB 
of  the  barometer,  thermometer  and  wet-  and  dry-bulb  instrument. 
Even  with  the  front  cover  of  the  volume  corrector  closed,  transpaient 
places  are  provided  which  will  permit  any  one  checking  or  observing 
these  settings.  The  need  of  a  volume  corrector  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  variation  of  weight  of  oxygen  delivered 
to  a  furnace  of  5  to  10  per  cent  ordinarily  and  in  extreme  cases  ai 
high  as  20  per  cent  as  a  result  of  variations  in  atmospheric-air  con- 
ditions, especially  as  between  winter  and  sunmier.  The  gains  in 
([uality  and  quantity  of  output  of  a  bkist  furnace  obtained  even 
by  the  former  methods  of  constant-volume  governing  without  vol- 
ume corrections  will  be  still  further  improved  by  the  use  of  oonstant- 
volume  governing  with  proj^r  volume  corrections. 

DISCUSSION 

C.  p.  Chissky  (written).  In  addition  to  the  methods  mentioBsd 
in  Par.  17,  it  is  also  perfectly  commercial  and  good  practice  to  tali 
t  (irbo-blowers  by  means  of  a  nozzle  placed  at  the  inlet.  This  method 
makes  it  unnecessary  to  disarrange  the  discharge  piping  or  waste  the 
:iir. 

Referring  to  t)ie  author's  remarks  on  the  orifice  method  of  men- 
surement  in  Par.  21 ,  I  do  not  know  of  any  objection  to  ifcttafthing  n 
parallel  section  at  the  end  of  the  orifice.  On  the  other  hand,  ezperi- 
enee  does  not  show  this  to  be  necessary  when  the  nosde  is  propeiij 
shaped.  The  impression  should  not  be  gained  Uiat  "*^iW  withool 
the  straight  portion  are  inferior  in  accuracy  or  in  any  other  runpnft 

A  very  ingenious  device  tx}  allow  for  changes  of  temperatyR^ 
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barometer  and  humidity  is  described,  but  it  is  not  automatic.  The 
question  at  once  arises  why  a  set  of  tables  or  charts  could  not  be 
used  giving  equivalent  settings  for  the  sliding  weights.  Any  mecha- 
nism is  liable  to  errors  and  disarrangement,  and  until  something 
automatic  is  developed  I  believe  that  tables  and  charts  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  device  described. 

R.  J.  Wysor^  (written).  The  author  assumes  that  a  constant 
weight  of  air  should  be  delivered  to  the  furnace  under  all  conditions, 
whereas,  from  an  operating  standpoint,  it  is  frequently  found  ad- 
visable to  change  this  weight  for  different  furnace  conditions,  beyond 
that  corresponding  to  varying  atmospheric  conditions.  Again,  the 
author  takes  no  cognizance  of  leakage  after  the  blast  has  left  the 
blower,  that  is,  through  the  cold-blast  main,  stoves,  hot-blast  main 
and  bustle  pipe,  with  the  numerous  valves,  seams  and  Joints,  offer- 
ing opportunity  for  loss  of  air.  This  loss  in  different  plants  varies 
from  probably  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent  to  a  possible  maximimi  of 
25  per  cent.  And  at  each  furnace  it  is  a  widely  variant  quantity  due 
to  changes  in  pressure  and  temperatiu-e  of  the  blast,  atmospheric 
conditions,  state  of  repair  of  the  system,  etc.  In  other  words, 
no  matter  how  accurate  the  governing  device  may  be,  there  is  still 
considerable  difficulty  in  delivering  a  fixed  weight  of  oxygen  to  the 
furnace  per  unit  time. 

Linn  Helander  said  that  the  clearance  space  of  7  per  cent  used 
by  the  author  was  rather  high,  and  that  3  per  cent  was  more  usual; 
also  that  the  variation  in  air  pressure  of  from  10  lb.  to  30  lb.  seemed 
large  for  a  blowing  engine  for  which  operating  conditions  have  been 
established. 

Again,  as  to  the  author^s  correction  of  clearance  for  determining 
volumetric  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  subtract  the  clearance  volume 
from  the  corrected  volume,  which  would  be  7  per  cent  from  the  11.8 
per  cent  mentioned  in  Par.  7,  making  the  corrected  loss  in  efficiency 
1.8  per  cent.  This  must  be  done  as  the  volumetric  efficiency  is  the 
ratio  of  the  piston  displacement  after  atmospheric  pressure  is  reached 
to  the  total  piston  displacement,  and  the  difference  between  these  two 
displacements  does  not  include  the  clearance  volume. 

The  Author.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Crissey,  I  would  say  that  a  nozzle 
without  a  straight  portion  can  be  used,  but  in  that  case  there  is  no 

'  Supt.,  Blast  Funuice  Department,  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 
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way  of  tcUinj?  whether  the  jet  as  it  leaves  the  nozzle  covers  the  vn* 
tire  exit  area. 

In  regard  to  using  tables  or  charts  for  setting  the  sliding  weights, 
I  would  say  that  there  are  three  variables  and  an  infinite  number  of 
combinations.  The  barometer  can  be  set  for  each  0.1  in.  of  \'aria- 
tion.  Similarly  there  are  an  infinite  number  of  variations  of  t«ii- 
I)erature  and  humidity,  and  any  one  who  has  attempted  to  get  up 
a  set  of  tables  or  a  set  of  curves  would  realize  how  difficult  it  i^ 
and  how  voluminous  it  would  be,  and  secondly,  how  much  easier 
it  would  be  to  use  the  instrument  by  the  three  settingis,  and  auto- 
matically get  the  proper  reading,  than  to  go  over  a  set  of  tables  and 
probably  make  a  mistake.  Also,  the  superintendent  in  waUdnf; 
through  a  blast-furnace  plant  can  easily  check  up  the  three  settinip 
made  by  the  operators  and  see  that  the  barometer,  temperature  and 
humidity  settings  are  correctly  made.  He  cannot  do  that  as  readflj 
if  he  has  a  set  of  tables  to  check. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Helander  I  would  say  that  the  statement  made  in 
the  paper  in  reference  to  volumetric  displacement  is  correct,  becauw 
the  cleiiranc(^  space  l)etween  the  (\ylinder  head  and  the  piston  is  not 
the  entires  clearance  space.  It  includes  all  the  clearance  spafff 
down  to  the  valves,  and  it  is  known  that  the  volumetric  efficienriff 
of  blowing  engines  are  seldom  above  85  per  cent  in  practice.  Thf 
statement  that  a  blowing  engine  can  go  from  10  lb.  pressure  to  301b. 
pressure  deals  with  extremes  that  do  not  ordinarily  occur,  but  distinct 
cases  are  known  where  a  })lowing  engine  normally  operating  at  12  to 
15  lb.  went  all  the  way  up  to  30  lb.  when  the  furnace  tightened  up. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Wysor,  we  contend  that  the  old  method  of  chaiifE- 
ing  the  air  sup[)ly  to  a  blast  furnace  to  allow  for  different  fumacf 
conditions  is  exac^tly  what  a  volume  governor  should  correct.  Ti» 
is  why  a  const  ant -volume  governor  increases  the  furnace 'output. 
It  keeps  the  furnace  condition  uniform.  If  the  quality  of  on  or 
coke  changes,  then  the  governor  setting  is  changed  accordingly.  Xo 
governor  can  take  care  of  air  leaks  in  the  piping,  and  good  fumacr 
blowing  re(]uires  airtight  cold-blast  mains,  etc.  A  decided  gain  In* 
been  obtained  by  taking  care  of  this  in  blast-furnace  installatioOB. 

The  proof  of  the  entire  matter  is  that  where  proper  oooaUiit- 
volunie  governing  h:u^  been  installed  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  ({uality  and  ({uantity  of  the  blast-furnace,  outpol 
with  the  added  advantage  of  a  nnich  easier  means  of  handKng  tkr 
blast  furnace.  ''Fhe  proper  volume  of  air  for  blowing  is  not  left  to  be 
(ietermiiied  by  the  hit-or-miss  method  of  the  blast-fumace  operator. 
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EXPENSES   AND   COSTS 

By  H.  L.  Gantt,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Mr.  Gantt  claims  that  there  are  in  every  manufacturing  enterprise  exp<nses  which 
do  not  coniribtUe  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  production  of  goods.  He  claims 
thai  such  expenses  should  not  he  considered  as  a  pari  of  the  legitimate  cost  of  the  goods, 
but  shoulcH  he  kept  in  a  separate  account. 

He  further  claims  that  the  expenses  in  this  account  should  he  classified  according 
to  their  various  causes,  and  that  strenuous  efforts  should  he  made  to  eliminate  these 
causes  and  thereby  reduce  this  non-productive  expense. 

This  is  particularly  important  in  time  of  war,  when  we  need  aU  of  our  energy 
for  productive  purposes. 

INTRODUCTION 

''pHK  irresistible  logie  of  events  is  making  so  clear  the  truth  which 
is  presented  in  my  paper  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 
emphasize  the  subject  at  all.  Not  only  is  it  true  that  preventable 
wastes  and  inefficiencies  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
the  cost  of  an  article,  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  may  in  the  near 
future  be  compelled,  on  account  of  the  shortage  of  material  and  labor, 
to  deny  to  manufacturers  material  and  labor  unless  they  use  them 
both  efficiently. 

With  a  shortage  of  coal,  for  instance,  it  is  almost  sure  that  the 
Priority  Board  will  in  the  near  future  give  preference  to  those  plants 
which  use  their  coid  efficiently,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  bounds 
of  possil)ility  that  those  who  are  very  wasteful  in  the  use  of  coal  may 
be  denied  the  us(^  of  it  entirely  in  favor  of  those  who  make  better  use 
of  it. 

We  thus  see  that  when  labor  and  material  are  the  limiting  factors 
which  determine  not  only  our  innnediate  w^elfarc  but  our  ultimate 
destiny  as  a  nation,  the  (juestion  of  efficiency  in  their  use  becomes  a 
matter  of  most  important  public  concern. 

Presented  at.  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American 
Society  OFMECHANirAL  Kngineers. 
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Under  these  conditions  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  acooiintiog 
system  which  lays  bare  the  preventable  wastes  becomes  evident  to 
all,  and  the  methods  of  the  past  which  fail  to  do  this  will  soon  beeome 

as  obsolete  as  a  dodo. 

T  N  determining   the  cost  of  a  manufactured  article,  should  «f 
include  all  the  expense  incurred  while  that  article  is  faeiBg 
manufactured,  or  should  we  include  only  those  expenses  which  oqd- 
tribute  to  its  production? 

2  It  does  not  require  any  knowledge  of  cost  accounting,  book- 
keeping, or  other  office  art  to  enable  the  practical  man  to  say  thit 
costs  should  include  only  those  expenses  needed  to  produce  the 
article  in  question,  and  that  those  people  who  insist  on  including  in 
their  costs  expenses  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  production  of  the 
article  are  simply  trying  to  recover  from  the  public  through  a  higlier 
selling  price  the  expenses  which  they  incur  through  inefficiency  and 
waste. 

3  All  cost  figures  may  be  divided  into  three  parts: 
a  "^rhe  expense  for  material 

b  The  expense  for  labor 

c  The  overhead  expense,  or  "burden." 

4  There  is  no  great  difficulty  about  getting  the  expense  for 
material  and  the  expense  for  labor,  and  most  concerns  get  thw 
elements  quit<^  accurately,  but  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinioD  u 
to  what  the  '^ burden''  charge  on  any  particular  work  should  be. 
Tliis  overhead  or  "burden''  may  be  divided  into  two  parts: 

a  That  which  is  incurred  through  simple  ownership  or  reDiil 
of  the  plant  and  keeping  it  ready  for  operation 

b  I'hat  which  is  incurred  by  operating  the  plant,  exdusive  of 
direct  labor  and  material. 

5  Analyzing  further  the  meaning  of  the  term  "burden/'  we  Me 
tliat  the  first  part  is  made  up  of  ownership  or  rental  of  a  nambsrof 
machines  or  work  benches,  properly  housed.  The  aeooiid  put 
consists  of  the  expense  of  operating  the  various  machineSi  which 
consists  of  power,  oil,  waste,  repairs,  etc. 

0  Inasmuch  us  the  rental  which  we  should  pay  for  the  pbntii 
made  up  of  tiie  rental  of  the  individual  machines  and  work  spaeei^M 
must  be  able  to  determine  the  proper  rental  for  each  of  these  in onhr 
to  form  an  intelligent  idea  of  the  proper  rental  for  the  whole  pint 
In  the  same  way  we  can  determine  the  amount  of  superviflioD, 
oil,  and  wiuste  needed  to  run  these  machines  individually. 
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7  Working  along  these  lines,  we  are  able  to  determine  for  each 
machine  in  the  factory  both  an  idle-  and  an  operating-expense  rate. 

8  Any  article  manufactured  on  a  machine  should  undoubtedly 
bear  the  operating-expense  rate  for  the  time  during  which  the  machine 
was  operated  on  it. 

9  The  expense  of  maintaining  the  machine  in  idleness  during 
the  time  it  was  not  operated  cannot  legitimately  be  charged  to  the 
work  done  while  it  was  operated,  and  should  be  put  into  another 
account. 

10  We  thus  see  that  every  plant  has  two  kinds  of  burden: 

a  That  which  produces  goods  and  which  can  legitimately  be 

charged  to  the  cost  of  those  goods,  and 
b  That  which  produces  nothing,  and  must  be  put  into  some 

other  account. 

11  In  the  past  it  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  put  these  two 
kinds  into  one  account  and  make  the  product  bear  both.  This  has 
led  to  so  much  confusion  and  is  so  evidently  wrong  that  it  is  not 
worth  discussion. 

12  On  the  other  hand,  a  careful  consideration  of  the  expense 
incurred  while  the  plant  is  idle  leads  to  very  fruitful  results:  first, 
through  an  attempt  to  find  out  why  the  plant  is  idle,  and  then  through 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  idleness,  which  are  lack  of  work, 
lack  of  help,  lack  of  material,  repairs,  etc. 

13  Without  going  into  the  details  of  those  subjects,  it  may  be 
readily  appreciated  what  advantages  will  be  derived  from  a  careful 
study  of  each  of  these  causes. 

14  This  general  view  of  the  cost  question  leads  to  a  further 
simplification  of  the  problem  which  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

15  First,  the  expense  of  owning  and  maintaining  a  certain 
machine  in  idleness  properly  equipped  for  efficient  operation  should 
1)0  substantially  the  same  in  any  part  of  the  country  where  the 
machine  could  be  bought  at  substantially  the  same  price. 

16  Second,  the  amount  of  power,  oil,  waste,  and  repairs,  and  even 
supervision,  of  a  certain  machine  should  be  substantially  the  same  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  if  it  were  engaged  upon  substantially  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

17  Following  these  lines  of  thought,  we  readily  see  that  a 
standardization  of  cost  methods  and  of  costs  is  possible,  which  was 
unsuspected  a  few  years  ago. 

18  While  the  writer  and  those  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
have  done  quite  a  good  deal  of  work  on  these  lines,  and  while  the 
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results  have  been  satisfactory  to  a  d^ree  that  was  entirely  unaatid- 
pated,  he  does  not  yet  feel  that  the  matter  has  been  developed  to  ndi 
a  degree  as  to  warrant  detailed  publication.  The  fact,  however,  tfait 
the  Federal  Government  has  placed  so  many  contracts  on  a  "out 
plus"  basis,  leads  him  to  set  forth  these  ideas,  which  are  the  onlf 
ones  which  seem  to  him  to  give  promise  of  avoiding  an  almost  in- 
tolerable  situation  resulting  from  a  complication  of  interests  wUeh 
is  bound  to  arise  in  the  near  future. 

19  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  much  of  the  confusion  on  Ae 
subject  of  costs  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  a  misconception  of  Ae 
subject.  The  intimate  relation  between  production  and  costs  Im 
not  been  sufficiently  recognized,  and  the  accountant  has  looked  upot 
costs  as  a  bookkeeping  proposition,  whereas  in  truth  costs  are  muck 
more  closely  connected  with  engineering  and  production  than  witk 
bookkeeping  and  accounting. 

20  If  the  engineer  will  recognize  this  fact  and  insist  Uiat  moHf 
spent  without  any  corresponding  production  must  be  kept  aepsnie 
from  that  which  was  productive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  vausj 
of  the  apparent  contradictions  with  which  we  are  so  frequendy  fifled 
will  be  eliminated. 

21  As  soon  as  we  establish  these  methods,  the  following  questioi 
is  immediately  put  to  us  by  the  accoimtant  and  financier,  "What  SR 
we  going  to  do  with  this  expense  of  idleness?"  they  having  aeiv 
before  realized  that  it  cost  something  to  be  idle. 

22  My  frank  answer  to  that  is  that  I  do  not  know.  MonofB; 
I  don't  care,  provided  they  do  not  charge  it  to  me  in  the  |Moducli 
which  I  buy  from  thom.  My  reconunendation,  however,  wooU  ht 
that  they  see  how  they  can  eliminate  such  expense  by  proper  mai^ 
gerial  methods. 

23  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  riiininfi*^ 
all  of  such  cxpen  :e,  but  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  eitwri|y 
easy  to  eliminate  a  large  proportion  of  it.  The  solution  of  this  paih 
lem  is  one  of  the  economic  questions  which  the  war  will  shorty  knt 
t  o  our  attention,  and  I  insist  that  it  is  primarily  a  qucstioD  to  be 
solved  by  engineers  rather  than  by  financiers. 
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DISCUSSION 

Frederick  A.  Alden  (written).  One  of  the  most  vital  causes  of 
idleness  of  machinery  is  likely  to  be  the  fact  that  one  machine  may 
be  adapted  for  but  one  or  a  few  operations,  while  if  a  more  universal 
type  of  machine  had  been  purchased  other  operations  might  be  per- 
formed on  it.  In  advising  upon  the  exploitation  of  a  new  manufac- 
ture, I  have  always  maintained  that  unless  such  manufacture  was  of 
a  major  type,  it  would  be  one  which  would  cause  idleness  at  times  due 
to  lack  of  demand  for  the  finished  article,  as  most  articles  have  a 
variable  demand.  Hence,  that  unless  a  variety  of  articles  could  be 
manufactured  upon  the  same  machine  with  a  slightly  different  setting, 
the  manufacture  of  the  article  in  question  would  not  be  a  paying 
proposition.  Many  companies  make  but  one  or  a  few  lines  of  goods 
or  fabrications,  and  in  consequence  always  have  certain  machinery 
idle  at  times.  One  remedy  for  this  idleness  would  be  the  manufac- 
ture of  auxiliary  products  or  by-products. 

Again,  I  have  found  upon  inspection  that  many  factories  have 
machinery  and  stock  idle  which  has  ceased  to  be  useful  through 
breakage  and  wearing  out  of  the  former  and  no  demand  for  the  latter. 
I  feel  strongly  that  anything  which  cannot  be  used  within  a  reason- 
ably short  time  should  be  sold,  if  salable,  junked  if  not  salable,  and  if 
neither  of  the  above  is  possible,  converted  into  fuel  or  disposed  of 
as  rubbish.  There  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  hold  on  to  machinery 
and  material  hoping  that  it  may  be  used  some  day.  Considering  the 
cost  of  such  holding,  which  is  the  cost  of  idleness,  including  storage 
costs,  use  of  valuable  space,  further  depreciation,  and  loss  of  interest 
on  investment,  a  rapid  and  early  conversion  into  available  cash  should 
always  be  the  rule,  based  upon  immediate  possibilities  as  stated. 

Major  Frank  R.  Gilbreth  commended  the  paper  in  unstinted 
terms  and  said  that  the  average  cost  accountant,  if  let  alone,  would 
sprinkle  certain  costs  over  the  entire  account  so  that  he  could 
go  to  the  management,  particularly  to  the  financial  management, 
and  boast  of  the  fact  that  he  had  but  a  trifling  amount  remaining 
undistributed  somewhere.  That  might  be  a  proof  of  great  merit 
among  cost  accountants,  that  they  had  distributed  and  redistributed 
cost  items,  but  i\w  more  they  were  distributed  and  redistributed 
improperly,  the  more  tlie  self-deception. 

Major  (filhn^tli  then  described  an  improved  arrangement  of 
Ijulletin  board  tliat  would  make  possible  a  quick  judgment  on  this 
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matter,  by  means  of  which  the  head  of  a  sales  department  with  a 
single  glance  could  tdl  which  of  a  certain  bank  of  machines  that  hid 
been  brought  together  on  account  of  their  mnemonic  clamifioitinB 
were  going  to  run  out  of  work,  and  could  then  go  out  and  telepiiOK 
to  neighboring  shops  for  immediate  work,  if  necessary,  and  take  a 
jobs  which  would  keep  down  the  idle  time,  as  Mr.  Gantt  had  pointed 
out.  The  board  also  showed  the  names  of  those  men  handEiig 
machines  who  had  been  proved  to  be  the  most  efficient  on  them,  whidi 
seemed  to  definitely  help  out  the  employment  department  in  "evenii- 
ing"  the  necessary  shifts  that  had  to  be  made  among  the  mafhlTiHi. 
The  board  which  Major  Gilbroth  described  was  designed,  be  aid, 
to  show  just  the  things  that  Mr.  Gantt's  paper  had  brought  out 

Henry  Hess  disagreed  with  the  author  that  the  matter  under 
discussion  was  primarily  a  question  to  be  solved  by  engineere  rather 
than  by  financiers.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  industries,  he 
said,  when  there  was  a  sharp  line  of  cleavage  between  the  shop,  the 
so-called  production  end,  and  the  office,  usually  termed  the  non- 
productive division,  each  managed  by  specialists.  That  was  tk 
iieyday  of  the  engineer  and  producer,  and  the  financier,  as  sepanle 
persons.  If  that  period  had  not  actually  passed,  it  certainly  wm 
passing,  and  it  was  rather  unfortunate  that  the  author  shouki  ap- 
parently reafiirm  this  unfortunate  division. 

There  should  be  no  consideration  of  an  important  question  of  eoit 
of  production  by  the  engineer  as  an  engineer  or  by  the  financier  ai  ft 
financier.  Any  such  question  must  be  considered  by  both.  Tke, 
broad  statement  was  made  that  certain  expenses  due  to  idatife 
inefficiency  of  production  were  not  part  of  the  legitimate  cost  of 
goods.  Tliere  always  would  be  and  must  be  some  not  abaoluta^ 
necessary  costs,  the  amount  varying  with  relative  eflSciency  of  Imb- 
ness  management  in  a  given  business,  and  those  costs  must  be  aid 
would  he  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  An  increase  caused  fay  •■ 
miduo  amount  of  such  costs  would  simply  lead  to  a  refusal  on  the 
))art  of  tlie  purchaser  to  buy  the  goods,  and  therefore  the  oonsonv 
thus  automatically  applied  the  necessary  collective. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Gantt's  suggestion  involved  a  caraful  subdiviBOi 
of  costs,  it  was  wholly  admirable,  provided  that  each  subdiiawi 
of  this  kind  was  for  the  purpose  of  its  careful  ■Mtiining  with  i 
view  to  its  nHluction.  It  was  this  reduction  that  was  of  impofftSMB, 
regardless  of  tin*  allo(*ation  of  any  element  of  cost  to  any  groqpof 
accounts. 
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Adolph  L.  De  LeeuW;  referring  to  the  statement  in  Par.  4  that 
there  is  no  great  difficulty  about  getting  the  expense  for  material  and 
the  expense  for  labor,  asked  if,  say,  30,000  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
bought  at  $14  a  ton,  and  a  year  later  20,000  tons  were  left,  and  the 
price  of  pig  iron  had  gone  up  to  $58  a  ton,  what  was  the  expense  of 
the  material?  If  it  was  said  that  the  material  should  be  charged  at 
$14  a  ton,  well  and  good;  but  if  the  30,000  tons  gave  out,  and  30,000 
tons  were  purchased  at  $58  per  ton,  on  the  expectation  that  it  would 
go  up  to  $80  in  the  near  future,  but  instead  the  price  went  down 
again  to  $14  a  ton,  then  what  would  be  the  price  of  the  material? 
$58?  But  who  would  buy  the  product  oh  the  basis  of  $58  for  pig 
iron? 

There  was  no  question  about  the  advisabiUty  or  the  desirability 
of  keeping  a  plant  working,  but  in  the  plant  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected there  were  large  portions  of  the  buildings  devoted  entirely  to 
special  operations,  and  each  machine  used  was  good  for  one  operation 
and  one  piece  only  and  for  nothing  else.  Furthermore,  even  if  they 
did  not  increase  the  capacity,  and  should  run  the  shop  50  hours  a 
week,  they  all  knew  there  were  168  hours  in  the  week.  Was  this 
machinery  idle  for  the  other  118  hours?  If  it  was  not  and  the  shop 
ran  overtime,  then  was  it  idle  or  negatively  idle? 

A.  L.  WiLLiSTON  said  that  most  manufacturers  he  had  come  in 
contact  with  seemed  to  regard  overhead  as  one  of  those  mysterious 
things  that  could  not  be  analyzed,  —  that  it  was  necessarily  a  con- 
stant. It  was  not  a  constant,  and  Mr,  Gantt  had  called  attention  to 
one  of  the  variables  that  affected  it.  A  very  large  percentage  of  all 
the  confusion  in  the  matter  of  accounting  had  been  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  in  the  habit  of  expressing  costs  in  figures  and  we  had 
been  confused  in  thinking  that  costs  which  were  expressed  in  figures 
were  a  constant.  There  was  hardly  a  single  item  of  cost  in  any 
manufacturing  operation  that  was  a  constant,  and  we  should  get  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  these  things  as  variables,  studying  the  laws 
of  their  variation,  instead  of  thinking  of  them  as  constants  and  trying 
to  memorize  those  constants. 

Walter  N.  Polakov  thought  that  the  points  raised  by  previous 
discussers  were  relatively  unimportant  compared  with  the  big  ques- 
tion :  If  it  costs  us  something  to  do  nothing,  why  should  society  at  large 
pay  for  our  inefficiencry  and  for  our  idleness?     In  England  and  France 
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and  Italy  the  slogan  was,  ''The  idle  hand  assists  the  enemy,"  and  we 
might  equally  well  say  that  the  idle  machine  assisted  the  enemr, 
because  the  fact  was  that  if  we  left  our  machinery  idle  or  inopenUive 
the  results  were  the  same  as  those  due  to  the  sinking  of  our  shipe^ 
the  blowing  up  of  munition  factories  or  the  burning  ot  gnin 
elevators. 

His  work  in  the  public-utility  and  power-plant  field,  he  said,  had 
been  such  as  to  make  him  believe  the  idleness  question  was  just  as 
important,  if  not  more  so,  in  that  particular  branch  of  industry  tf 
in  others.  Mr.  Polakov  then  had  projected  on  the  screen  a  chart 
representing  averages  obtained  from  some  seventeen  power  planti 
and  showing  that  but  half  the  capacity  was  utilized  on  the  avera|[e 
daily  run. 

C'arl  G.  Bahth  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  twenty-five  yean 
ago  Frederick  W.  Taylor  had  covered  everything  that  had  been 
brought  up  by  the  previous  speakers,  and  that  he  had  done  as  much 
for  accounting  as  he  had  in  the  management  of  the  plant  and  in  other 
details.  It  was  his  hope  that  he  could  eventually  give  the  world  the 
l)cnefit  of  what  Mr.  Taylor  did. 

Mr.  Barth  said  he  considered  that  the  first  essential  of  a  cost 
system  was  that  it  in  some  way  or  other  accounted  for  every  penny 
spent,  whereas  most  concerns  simply  use  an  inherited  or  appropriated 
burden  factor.  Thus  his  way  of  introducing  a  cost  system  in  a  plant 
consists  in  first  establishing  interlocking  costs  in  the  simplest  way 
possible,  namely,  by  distributing  a  thoroughly  analysed  burden  on 
labor  only,  regardless  of  departments.  After  running  this  way  for 
a  short  time  iic  takes  the  first  steps  toward  ultimate  refinement  hf 
departmentalizing  the  burden,  but  still  distributing  both  the  genoal 
[)art  of  the  burden  and  the  departmental  burdens  on  labor,  mA 
department  thus  having  a  burden  factor  of  its  own,  which  is  the  sun 
of  the  ''g(uieral  labor  burden"  and  its  own  "local  labor  burden.'* 
Finally  he  makes  the  ultimate  refinement  as  practised  Iqr  Dr.  Taylor, 
of  distributing  the  lo(!al  l)urden  of  each  department,  increased  by  * 
share  of  the  total  burden  of  all  supporting  or  auziliaiy  departmenta, 
through  the  iiuichinc  and  other  work-place  hours  of  each  d^iartllMBtf 
retaining  the  labor  distribution  of  the  general  office  and  adminiBtnr' 
tive  burden. 

The  expense  of  idleness,  which  Mr.  Gantt  stated  he  did  not  kMW 
how  to  dispose  of,  Mr.  Barth  said  automatically  found  its  way  to  the 
profit  and  loss  account . 
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H.  M.  Wilcox  said  that  in  the  standardization  and  wage-payment 
systems  which  had  been  developed,  attention  had  been  concentrated 
abnost  entirely  on  productive  labor. 

He  could  say  from  personal  experience  that  a  very  complete 
analysis  of  idle-machine  time  had  shown  the  Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Company  where  it  could  eliminate  a  great  deal  of  lost  time,  and 
in  a  great  many  instances  they  had  been  able  to  establish  standards 
and  definite  forms  of  wage  payment  other  than  day  pay  to  compen- 
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per  cent  machine  activity 

Fig.  1     Relation  Between  Machine  Activity  and  Total  Shop 

Factor 

(48  hourn  per  week  »-  100  per  cent  activity) 
Curve  A:  —  Plotted  from  monthly  reports  of  May,  June  and  July,  1917. 

Curve  B:  —  Geometric  equilateral  hyperbola  of  equation  xy  ■■  100,  where  x  ■■  per  cent  machine 
activity  and  y  =>  nhop  factor. 

Curve  C:  —  Theoretical  equilateral  hyperbola  of  equation  zy  "  80. 


sate  their  so-called  non-productive  workers  for  what  they  had  done 
in  limiting  the  idle  time  of  equipment  and  organization. 

As  to  the  effect  of  idle-machine  time  on  cost,  from  their  present 
(lata,  covering  six  or  eight  months,  they  had  plotted  the  curve  shown 
in  Fig.  1,  and  had  found  that  the  average  curve  drawn  through  all 
the  points,  amounting  to  several  hundred,  was  an  equilateral  hyper- 
bola. The  shop  factor  was  taken  as  the  burden  earned  by  the  ma- 
chinery at  machinery-hour  rates  divided  by  the  actual  burden  charged 
against  the  various  shops.  The  first  5  per  cent  of  idleness,  it  would 
seem,  had  little  ofT(Hft  on  the  cost;   the  next  10  per  cent  had  more, 
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and  the  more  inactive  the  machinery  became  the  more  rapid  the 
losses  were.  In  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war  this  qunliai 
of  idle-machine  time  would  be  one  of  very  vital  importance. 

The  Author,  in  closing,  said  he  had  suggested  the  year  before 
that  the  expense  of  idleness  might  be  put  in  profit  and  loss,  as  nm- 
tioned  by  Mr.  Barth.  He  did  not  care  whether  this  was  done  or  noL 
If  one  man  put  it  on  profit  and  loss  and  the  other  put  it  on  his  product 
and  based  his  selling  price  on  the  cost  of  his  product  and  the  other 
did  not,  the  one  who  did  not  would  not  sell  his  goods  in  competition 
with  the  other  man,  and  then  he  would  have  more  of  his  plant  idk 
and  more  of  this  item  to  consider. 

Two  years  ago  a  man  had  told  him  the  cost  on  a  certain  artidr 
was  30  cents  a  dozen  and  that  they  could  be  bought  for  26  ceaVi  a 
dozen,  and  had  asked  him  whether  to  buy  them  or  make  them.  Hk 
cost  consisted  of  8  cents  a  dozen  for  material,  10  cents  for  labor  and 
12  cents  for  overhead,  and  the  plant  was  running  one-third  fulL  Oa 
being  told  that  the  overhead  if  the  plant  ran  full  would  be  about  5 
cents  a  dozen,  he  had  said  to  the  man  that  if  the  plant  was  run  fiill 
the  cost  would  be  23  cents  instead  of  30.  A  competitor  running  fnD 
time  would  have  less  cost  and  so  would  sell  where  he  oould  noir 
making  the  man's  cost  go  up  more  because  he  would  have  still  more 
idle  time. 

Mr.  Hess  had  been  more  fortunate  than  he  in  the  fact  that  the 
financiers  had  not  interfered  with  the  operation  of  his  plant.  Hii 
experience  was  that  as  soon  as  the  engineer  began  to  show  tlie  plant 
w!ks  being  interfered  with  by  the  financier  who  did  not  know  anything 
about  manufacturing,  then  the  trouble  began. 

If  wc  could  show  those  expenses  attributable  to  management  and 
mismanagement,  and  show  where  they  belonged  instead  of  pbdni 
them  on  the  workmen,  we  could  soon  make  the  salesmen  and  the  finan- 
ciers sit  up  and  take  notice.  It  had  been  done  in  a  number  of  cnaoo^ 
and  no  one  who  was  using  this  method  would  think  of  giving  it  upi 

So  high  an  authority  as  the  Chief  Cionstnictor  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  referring  to  the  author's  paper  presented  at  tlie  IMi 
Annual  Meeting  on  this  general  subject,  had  said  Uiat  it  was  the  odtj 
system  he  knew  anything  about  which  would  do  juatiee  to  the  anaMdi 
and  the  navy  yards. 

In  regard  to  Mr.  Dc  Leeuw's  questions,  no  general  answer  eouU 
1)0  made.  Then'  were  some  present  who  had  been  wreBtling  witk 
tlu'Si'  (jucstions  for  the  past  two  years,  and  they  were 
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ith  the  answers  they  had  reached.  The  answer  would  not  be  the 
kme  in  different  plants.  He  would  not  think  of  a  set  of  rules  to 
>  by,  for  rules  without  fundamental  principles  were  as  misleading 
\  they  could  be.  If  we  got  the  fundamental  principles  right  and 
)uld  not  work  out  rules,  we  were  on  the  wrong  job.  If  we  worked 
it  the  fundamental  principles  and  could  not  apply  them,  we  must 
it  something  to  help  us.  In  the  past  we  had  tried  to  run  things 
;cording  to  precedent  and  by  rules;  and  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
The  old  business  schemes  did  not  work  any  longer.  It  was 
scessary  for  us  to  eliminate  waste  and  expense,  and  not  cover  them 
the  product  and  give  them  to  the  pubUc  to  digest.  If  we  attempted 
»  digest  them  we  should  be  beaten  by  Germany. 
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BY-PRODUCT  COKE   AND  COKING 

OPERATIONS 

By  C.  J.  Ramsburq  *  and  F.  W.  Spbrr,  Jr.,*  PrrrsBXTBGH,  Pa. 

Non-Menibera 

After  discussing  the  notable  events  in  the  history  of  hu-product  coke  making,  in 
ke  United  States  since  the  introduction  of  the  process  in  1906,  the  atUhors  give  a  brief 
ccount  of  the  generally  accepted  theory  upon  which  the  latter  is  based.  They  then 
ike  up  the  subjede  of  shape  and  structure,  and  present  a  standard  method  which 
key  have  devised  for  the  grading  of  coke  according  to  its  ceU  structure.  Photographs 
re  included  which  show  the  structure  of  cokes  that  have  given  successful  results  in 
last  furnaces  and  foundries  in  varums  parts  of  the  country.  The  combustion  of 
oke  in  the  blast  furnace  is  then  considered  with  reference  to  the  sisse  and  grade  of  the 
uel,  and  the  paper  concludes  vnth  a  description  of  methods  employed  in  eliminating 
ponge  and  in  overcoming  too  great  density  in  ceU  structure, 

r\N  January  1,  1915,  there  were  in  operation  6438  by-product 
^  recovery  ovens  of  various  sizes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
laving  a  capacity  to  carbonize  24,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum, 
md  to  produce  therefrom  approximately  18,800,000  tons  of  coke. 
Despite  the  fact  that  in  the  interim  practically  five  hundred  ovens 
lave  been  discarded,  on  January  1,  1918,  there  vill  be  in  operation, 
f  present  contracts  are  completed,  9900  ovens,  having  a  capacity  to 
carbonize  47,400,000  tons  per  annum,  giving  a  coke  production  of 
15,000,000  tons.  In  this  three-year  period  by-product  coke  produc- 
ion  will  have  practically  doubled,  and  there  will  have  been  as  much 
;ain  in  capacity  as  in  the  previous  twenty  years. 

2  The  cause  of  this  rapid  increase  has  not  been  a  desire  to  take 
dvantage  of  the  inflated  prices  for  by-products  due  to  war  condi- 
ions,  but  a  financial  condition  favoring  large  investments  brought 
bout  by  the  war,  and  making  it  possible  to  carry  forward  plans 
lade  previously. 

*  Second  Vice-President,  The  H.  Koppers  Company. 

*  Chief  Chemist,  The  H.  Koppers  Company. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American  Society 
P  Mechanical  Engineers.    Contributed  by  the  Philadelphia  Section. 
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3  The  most  impressive  fact  is  the  conservation  of  our  coal  sap^ 
brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  modem  methods.  It  may  be 
of  interest  to  make  a  few  calculations  simply  from  the  standpoint  of 
fuel  values;  and  to  put  the  matter  on  the  most  conservative  \m 
[)ossible,  let  us  figure  such  values  in  t^rms  of  coal. 

4  Table  1  shows  a  total  fuel  saving  of  825  lb.  of  coal  per  ton  of 
furnace  coke.  The  fuel  value  of  the  gas  is  put  as  against  raw  oii, 
B.t.u.  for  B.t.u.    There  is  a  further  saving  in  the  blast^funaee  of 


TABLE  1    BY-PRODUCT  YIELDS  FROM  COAL  SUCH  AS  IS  NOW  USED  TO  Hill 
FIRST-CLASS  BY-PRODUCT  COKE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  STATES  DISTRICr. 
TON  OF  COKE  MADE 

85  Per  Cknt  HiOB-yoLATiLB,  15  Pkr  Cimt  Low-vouiTiLa 


r  SurpluM  Oa».    nOCtO  cu.  ft. ,  fiSO  B 
Used  as  fuel. 


.t.u,  perm. ft,  1 


FiMl-vdw 
lb. 


Tar.  le  QaIUm$.  Used  to  makfl  enoiot«oil. 
pitch,  lampblack,  various  oils  and  d}-« 
materials. 

Ammonium  Sulphate.  33  lb.  (or,  in  form  of 
25  per  cent  ammonia  liquor,  59  ft.).  Und 
for  fertiliser,  for  refrigeration,  and  for 
nitric  acid  and  other  chemieal  mumfne- 

tures. 

BentoU  (as  light  oil).  4-6  gtUom,  Uatd  for 
explosive  bases,  motor  fuel.  dye-niat«rial 
bases,  phenol  and  other  chemieal  nanu- 
facture,  and  as  a  solvent  and  cleai 


\^CoktRTeet€.    1X0  lb.    Used  as  fuel. 

Total 

Add  coal  equiv.ilent  wa^^ted  in  beehive  oven 

Total  economy  of  by-prodtict  oven  per  ton  eoke 


To  make  1  ton  of  hurnacv  Coke, 
14  to  1.6  tons  Coal  are  Re- 
quired. -^ 

Bf  beehive  coking,  the  bf-productf 
vpattei  have  a  fuel  value  etjuira- 
lent  to  6iS  lb.  of  coal. 


m 
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200  lb.  of  coke  per  ton  of  beehive  coke  formerly  used.  Figured  bick 
on  a  coal  basis,  these  200  lb.  of  coke  represent  282(  lb.  of  ooal  at  tk 
beehive  oven,  so  that  the  total  saving  amounts  to  approrinsMy 
1 100  lb.  of  coal  —  0.55  ton  —  for  each  ton  of  by-product  ooke  wtik 
in  the  modern  plant.  Since  the  ovens  added  fnmi  Januaiy  1,  IIK 
to  1918  will  produce  practically  16,200,000  tons  of  ooke  per  aaifli^il 
follows  that  they  will  save  annually  the  fuel  equivalent  of  ttjOBByW 
tons  of  coal. 

ff 

5    Looking  backward  over  the  years  consumed  in  bringinig  tk 
coke  oven  to  its  present  stage  of  development  in  Americii 
are  some  events  which  stand  out  preSminently.    Hie  fint  of 
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iates  back  to  1906.  In  that  year  the  United  Stateis  Steel  Corporation 
¥as  brought  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  formulating  a  definite 
x>licy  as  to  its  coke  supply,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
>eehive  coking  and  by-product  coking  and  to  make  a  recommendation 
X)  the  company.  The  advice  of  this  conunittee  was  quickly  acted 
ipon  by  the  corporation  in  the  decision  to  build  a  by-product  oven 
)iant  at  Joliet,  111.,  in  connection  with  the  blast  furnace  and  steel 
)iant  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  to  build  that  type  of  oven 
vhich  they  had  found  to  give  the  most  efficient  results  in  European 
lountries. 

6  The  success  of  this  Johet  plant  was  so  inmiediate  that  the 
corporation  without  delay  proceeded  with  the  t;onstruction  of  addi- 
ional  plants  of  the  same  type,  including  the  largest  by-product  coke 
)lant  in  the  world  at  Gary,  Ind.,  consisting  of  560  Koppers  ovens, 
ind  a  plant  of  approximately  the  same  size  as  the  Joliet  plant  (280 
»vens)  at  Ensley,  Ala.,  for  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron,  and  Railroad 
^'ompany. 

7  The  second  event  was  the  selection  of  silica  material  for  one 
>f  the  oven  batteries  at  Joliet.  The  value  of  the  silica  in  this  con- 
lection  is  due  to  four  characteristics: 

a  The  conductivity  at  high  temperatures  is  superior  to  that 
of  clay  brick 

b  The  fusing  or  softening  temperature  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  fireclay 

c  The  action  under  heat  may  be  calculated  with  scientific 
exactness,  due  to  its  practically  constant  composition 

d  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  siUca  material  between 
2000  and  2600  deg.  fahr.  is  practically  negligible,  so  that 
when  the  material  has  once  been  heated  to  within  this 
temperature  range  (under  which  condition  the  coking 
operations  are  conducted)  no  further  appreciable  move- 
ment takes  place. 

8  The  third  event  was  the  realization  that  with  uniform  heat 
listribution  in  the  ovens  and  with  the  use  of  siUca  material  much 
ligher  heats  and  consequent  higher  coking  velocities  could  be  em- 
ployed, and,  furth(»r,  that,  with  the  lower  coking  periods,  higher 
olatile  coals  could  be  used,  with  increased  yields  of  by-products  and 
qually  satisfactory  coke. 

9  The  result  can  ho  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Joliet 
)lant  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  put  into  operation  in 
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1908,  was  originally  planned  to  use  from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  bt^ 
volatile  coal,  and  the  'coking  time  was  figured  at  24  hours.  A  eob 
plant  of  640  ovens,  now  building  at  Clairton,  Pa.,  near  PittrixiiA 
is  so  designed  that  it  may  be  operated  on  15  hours'  ooldng  tune  yd 
is  expected  to  use  100  per  cent  high-volatile  coal.  Even  if  this  does 
not  make  quite  as  high-grade  furnace  coke  as  the  coke  at  Joliet)  ill 
use  will  work  out  on  broad  lines  to  better  purpose,  and  time  willtdl 
where  the  comparison  lies  after  opportunity  has  been  given  the  tm- 
nace  operators  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  type  of  coke.  The 
('fleet  on  the  products  can  best  be  shown  by  reference  to  TaUe  2. 


TABLE  2    YIELDS  OF  BY-PRODUCTS  PER  TON  OF  OOKE 


Coal  mixturt  A 

80  pw  cwit  low-vobttih 

20  pw  eeut  high-volatilt 


OaUIUvtmll 
100  per  «Ht  hiifc- 


1  ar 

Aininonium  sulphate 

Surplus  gas  (dcbcnzolized) 

B.t.u.  per  cu.  ft.  gas 

Total  B.t.u.  in  surplus  gas 
Light  oil  (benzols) 


6.5  gal. 
23.3  lb. 
7500  cu  ft. 
500 

3,750,000 
2.dgal. 


13.5  nl 

ss.oST 

10,000  CO.  ft 


6,600,000 
5.4  sal. 


10  A  comparison  in  value  of  by-products  on  a  baais  of  nonnal 
values  shows  a  credit  per  ton  of  furnace  coke  of  approximately  tl-S 
in  favor  of  the  high-volatile  coal. 

1 1  The  fourth  event  was  an  awakening  to  the  fact  that,  wUk 
an  increase  in  the  cubical  content  of  an  oven  tends  to  a  reduetm  ib 
plant  cost  and  in  operating  labor  due  to  hRnHling  laiysr  imitB,  i 
decrease  in  oven  width  would  more  than  offset  this  unit-siae  adna- 
tage  because  of  absolutely  different  conditions. 

12  The  reason  for  this  becomes  apparent  with  an 
of  the.  factors  involved.  Increased  length  of  oven  gives 
cubical  content,  and  the  ultimate  economic  length  depends  iqna  tbe 
mechanical  and  structural  limits.  Of  increased  heii^t  the  samaBV 
be  said,  except  that  this  involves  questions  of  time  of  eoBlasI  tf 
volatile  products  and  speed  of  their  flow  which  modify  the 
and  w^hich  are  yet  to  be  finally  worked  out. 

13  Increased  oven  midth  involves  an  entirdy  diffsrant 
t  ion.  Practically  all  the  heat  supplied  for  the  coking  of  the  eoslMV 
Hows  from  the  two  walls  toward  the  center.  This  lloir  of  hat 
depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  resistance  and  timiWislMlit  <■' 
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in  the  coke  oven  the  average  rate  of  coking  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
rate  of  heat  penetration.  For  example,  it  becomes  apparent  at  once, 
in  a  comparison  between  a  16-in.  oven  and  a  20-in.  oven,  that  the 
following  is  true: 

a  With  the  same  temperature  of  wall  the  average  velocity  of 
coking  in  the  20-in.  oven  will  be  less  than  in  the  16-in. 
oven,  and  the  time  required  to  coke  the  20-in.  oven  will 
be  more  than  prop)ortionally  greater  than  the  16-in.  oven 

6  To  coke  the  20-in.  oven  in  the  same  time  as  the  16-in.  oven, 
the  wall  temperature  must  be  increased  very  markedly 

c  To  coke  the  coal  in  the  two  ovens  at  the  same  average  rate, 
the  wall  of  the  wider  oven  must  be  considerably  hotter 
than  that  of  the  narrower  one 

d  With  the  same  wall  temperatures,  more  coke  can  be  made 
per  day  in  the  narrower  oven  than  in  the  wide  one 

e  To  make  the  same  amount  of  coke  per  day,  the  wall  tem- 
perature in  the  16-in.  oven  would  be  lower. 

14  Four  points  are  of  great  value  in  this  connection: 

a  Overcoked  material  is  of  less  value  in  a  furnace  than  a 
greener  coke 

b  The  wider  the  oven  the  more  overcoked  the  outside  layers 
will  be  and  the  larger  the  prop)ortion  of  overcoked  mate- 
rial for  a  given  output 

c  The  production  of  by-products  is  enhanced  by  reducing  the 
wall  temperatures 

d  The  life  of  oven  brickwork  is  increased  by  being  operated  at 
lower  temperatures. 

15  The  result  of  this  reasoning  was  the  decision,  in  1914,  to 
reduce  the  width  of  oven  from  19 J  in.,  the  average  then  being  built,  to 
\S\  in.     Plants  of  the  reduced  width  are  now  in  operation  as  follows: 

OvenB 

Toledo  Furnace  Company 94 

Youngstown  Sheet  and  Tube  CJompany 204 

United  Furnace  CJompany 47 

River  Furnace  Company 204 

16  There  is  no  doubt  among  those  who  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  wider  ovens  that  the  narrower  oven  has  the  following 
distinct  advantages: 

a  Less  sponge  in  the  coke 

b  Better  coke  from  the  same  coal 
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c  As  good  coke  from  higher  volatile  mixtures 
d  Higher  yields  of  tar,  anmionia,  and  benzols 
e  Low  temperatures  for  the  same  coking  velocity. 

17  The  fifth  event  in  coke-oven  development  is  the  universal 
recovery  of  benzols.  The  war  furnished  the  primary  inducement 
to  developing  this  phase  of  the  industry;  but  the  fact  that  the 
material  might  be*  disposed  of  advantageously  for  motor  fuel  after 
the  demand  for  explosives  would  cease  had  an  important  bearing  in 
stabilizing  the  large  investments  demanded. 

18  Previous  to  the  \^ftr  comparatively  few  plants  were  equipped 
for  benzol  recovery;  in  fact,  outside  the  plants  of  the  Semet  Solvay 
Company,  operated  for  their  own  account,  there  was  comparatively 
httle  benzol  extracted,  and  this  was  used,  for  the  most  part,  in 
enriching  illuminating  gas.  Today  practically  every  coke-oven  plant 
in  America  has  installed  this  recovery,  and  the  production  in  1917 
will  be  in  excess  of  40,000,000  gal.,  rated  as  light  oil,  if  continued  at 
the  present  rate. 

19  While  the  removal  of  benzol  reduces  the  heat  units  in  the 
gas,  the  loss  in  this  manner  is  a  very  small  factor,  and  the  return  to 
be  secured  from  the  sale  of  this  product  is  likely  to  be  greater  than 
that  secured  from  the  recovery  of  tar. 

20  One  feature  of  the  benzol  credit  as  related  to  motor  fuel  is 
the  smallness  of  the  quantity  compared  with  gasoline  production, 
and,  since  benzol  and  gasoline  are  miscible,  the  utihty  of  benzol  will 
be  enhanced  by  increasing  the  quantities  available. 

21  Experiments  recently  conducted  by  a  large  oil  company  on 
its  trucks  and  passenger  automobiles  proved  that  not  only  is  benzol 
more  valuable  than  gasoline  as  a  motor  fuel  when  used  straight,  but 
its  effective  value  is  increased  by  being  mixed  with  gasohne.  While 
these  ^experiments  are  not  complete,  nevertheless  they  indicate  that 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  gasoline  and  benzol  gives  a  value  over 
16  per  cent  greater  than  that  of  straight  gasoline,  which  shows  32  per 
cent  increased  value  for  the  benzol  half.  In  1917  there  will  be 
produced  in  this  country  over  1,000,000,000  gal.  of  gasoline,  so,  while 
the  value  of  benzol  is  stabilized,  for  this  reason  it  cannot  be  a  very 
great  factor  in  the  motor-fuel  situation.  Every  means  should  be 
taken  not  only  to  secure  additional  quantities  from  a  standpoint  of 
preparedness  J  but  from  a  standpoint  of  motor-fuel  supply. 

22  In  connection  with  the  value  of  benzol  as  a  motor  fuel  there 
is  an  interesting  fact  which  may  in  the  future  have  a  very  marked 
influence.     In  many  quarters  alcohol  is  looked  upon  as  the  ultimate 
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fijel,  but  it  cannot  be  employed  except  with  less  effioieney  and  with 
greater  difficulties,  due  to  ite  high  oxygen  content, 
alcohol  and  gasoline  are  not  miscible.    Alcohol  and  t 
cible  and  make  a  most  efficient  fuel,  and,  further,  i^fter  tiu  a 
benzol  to  akokol  the  mixture  will  carry  quite  a  hi^  propoition  of  9 
line.     The  future  may  see  benzol  as  the  tie  between  | 
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alcohol,  permitting  a  piecing-out  of  the  |F"^'"ff  K^vtr  and  M  i^ 
traduction  of  alcohol  as  a  commercial  motfff  fnsL 

23  Taking  up  in  somewhat  more  detail  Um  Btodr  of  by^fntet 
coke  and  ite  use  in  blast  furnaces,  the  phenonwoal  powth  of  the  h^ 
product  industry  has  stimulated  a  renewed  intanrt  in  the  awl 
product.     This  interest  is  due,  first,  to  < 
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ideas  regarding  the  relative  values  of  by-product  and  beehive  coke, 
he  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  by-product  coke  of  a  fairly 
ide  range  of  origin,  when  properly  used  in  the  blast  furnace,  gives 
tsults  not  merely  as  good  as,  but  much  superior  to,  those  obtained 
om  beehive  coke,  was  accompanied  by  a  realization  that  the  limit 
'  eflSciency  had  by  no  means  been  reached;  ^that  Grtlner's  "ideal 
jrformance"  —  long  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  blast-furnace  men  —  was 
;tually  being  surpassed  by  many  blast  furnaces,  and  that  much 
garding  the  question  of  coke  economy  still  remained  to  be  learned. 
1  the  renewed  study  of  the  subject  that  this  realization  is  just  be- 
nning  to  stimulate,  we  have  the  inestimable  advantage  that  the 
y^-product  coke  plants  are  being  located  in  proximity  to,  and  usually 
nder  the  same  management  as,  the  blast  furnaces  that  they  are 
itended  to  supply,  instead  of  at  the  coal  mines  as  was  the  case  with 
le  beehive  ovens.  Thus  the  blast-furnace  operator  knows  better 
le  sources  of  the  material  that  he  has  to  use  and  the  conditions  under 
hich  it  was  produced,  while  the  coke-plant  operator  can  more  in- 
(Uigently  regulate  the  performance  of  his  ovens  and  the  quality  of 
s  product,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  furnace.  Above 
1,  the  combination  and  cooperation  of  the  two  plants  result  in  a 
tgularity  of  performance  that  is  perhaps  more  to  be  desired  than  any 
)ecific  quahty  of  material.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  codperation 
ay  soon  be  extended  to  the  foundry  and  other  industries  using  coke 
;  fuel. 

24  It  will  assist  in  following  the  few  descriptive  studies  of  coke 
lat  we  have  to  present,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  generally 
icepted  theory  of  the  coking  process.  The  development  of  this 
leory  is  due  to  several  German  investigators,  notably  Muck,*  Hil- 
jnstock,*  Rau,^  and  Simmersbach,*  and  it  has  received  such  abund- 
it  confirmation  from  every  practical  standpoint  that  there  can  be 
D  question  of  its  soundness. 

25  Let  Fig.  1  represent  a  section  across  a  by-product  coke  oven 
Limediately  after  the  charge  of  coal  is  introduced.  The  layer  of 
>al  next  to  each  wall  A  and  B  is  very  rapidly  heated.  A  compli- 
ited  process  of  destructive  distillation  begins,  and  at  a  temperature 
:  about  375  to  400  deg.  cent,  the  layer  becomes  soft  and  pasty.  The 
asty  mass  is  for  a  while  in  a  state  of  violent  ebulhtion,  due  to  the 

*  Chemie  der  Steinkohle. 

«  Journal  fOr  Gasbeleuchtung,  vol.  45,  (1902),  p.  617. 
»  Stahl  und  Eisen,  1910,  p.  1240. 

*  Grundlagen  der  Kokschemie,  Berlin,  Julius  Springer,  1914. 
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rapid  expulsion  of  its  volatile  matter,  and  then  rapidly  ■o>m¥%«, 
the  indurated  residue  retaining  the  vesicular  form  and  stnxcture  of 
the  pasty,  foaming  stage. 

26  The  adjacent  layer  toward  the  interior  has  in  the  meantimf 
reached  the  pasty  stage,  the  fusion  being  assisted  by  the  penetnftion 
of  some  of  the  soft  material  forced  over  from  the  outer  layer.  The 
gases  and  vapors  follow  always  the  line  of  least  reaistanoe  and  pus 
through  the  porous  outer  layer  and  up  along  the  wall  of  the  oven 
instead  of  forcing  their  way  through  the  viscous  inner  portion  of  the 
fused  layer,  and  then  through  the  mass  of  coal.  In  pniwim  throq||i 
the  highly  heated  i>orous  layer,  the  hydrocarbons  undeqgo  a  partial 
secondary  decomposition,  depositing  part  of  their  earbon  on  the  cel- 
lular surfaces  just  formed,  thus  building  up  and  Btrangthening  the 
coke.  The  coking  process  is  thus  to  be  conceived  aa  invoiring  the 
formation  of  a  fused  zone,  and  the  gradual  advanee  of  this  Booe 
toward  the  center  of  the  oven,  the  evolved  gases  and  ympaiB  depontinK 
part  of  their  carbon  in  the  vesicular  mass  left  as  the  aoiM 
The  condition  of  the  material  in  the  oven  when  the  ookinK  has 
well  advanced  may  be  represented  by  Fig.  2:  c  is  the  portkMi  aheidj 
coked,  d  is  the  fused  zone  merging  into  an  adjacent  aones,  iriiidi,  be- 
ing in  a  state  of  incipient  fusion,  is  more  viscous;  / is  the  uncoked  oosL 

27  The  actual  thickness  of  the  fused  sone  is  probably  not  over 
^  in.  The  drop  of  temperature  across  this  narrow  aone  is  wy  grastt 
and  the  interior  of  the  oven  remains  comparatively  oool,  even  at  an 
advanced  stage  in  the  coking  process.  Simmeisbach's  esperimeiits' 
on  a  Koppcrs  oven  of  500  mm.  (19|  in.)  mean  width,  openting  oo 
29  hours'  coking  time  with  a  final  maximum  temperature  of  liSOdt^ 
(rent.;  showed  that  the  temperature  in  the  middle  of  the  oven,  1  nister 
above  the  floor,  remained  about  10  deg.  cent,  for  2.5  hoan  after 
charging;  then  rose  to  100  deg.  cent.,  and  remained  at  this  tempen- 
ture  until  13  hours  after  charging.  At  20  hours  the  tempecatme  use 
only  410  deg.  cent. 

28  The  rate  of  advance  of  the  two  sones  towaid  the  eentsr  of 
the  oven  depends  principally  upon  the  temperature  of  the  waDs  A 
and  B.  In  present  practice,  with  ovens  18  in.  wide  and  wall  tem- 
peratures about  1000  deg.  cent.,  the  average  rate  is  about  (  in.  per 
hour.  The  initial  rate  is,  however,  much  more  rapid  than  this,  sad 
decreases  as  the  center  of  the  oven  is  approached. 

29  As  the  coking  progresses,  cracks  or  joints  devekqi  psnws- 
dic'ular  to  the  walls  of  the  oven,  thus  determining  the  blocks  of  floke 

^  Stiihl  uiid  Kiseii,  June  14,  1914,  p.  054. 
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SL8  they  are  eventually  formed  when  the  oven  is  discharged.     These 
cracks  form  avenues  of  escape  for  a  large  percental  of  the  gases. 


hence  the  amount,  of  dfposited  carbon  is  greater  in  proportion  on  the 
surfaces  of  the  blocks  than  in  the  interior.     Eventually  the  two  zones 
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merge  at  the  center  of  the  oven  (Fig.  3),  and,  with  the  practically 
complete  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  volatile  matter,  the  oddng 
process  is  finished.  There  is  always  a  distinct  parting  in  the  center 
of  the  oven,  so  that  the  length  of  the  blocks  is  equivalent  to  about 
half  the  width  of  the  oven.  Fig.  4  shows  a  view  of  the  coke  as  it 
appears  when  the  door  of  the  oven  is  removed.  Most  of  the  coke 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  walls  of  the  oven  is  covered  with  a  akin 
of  carbonized  pitch.  The  true  form  of  the  blocks  may  be  seen  in  a 
few  places  where  this  has  been  broken  away. 

30  Fig.  5  shows  a  view  of  a  typical  coke.  In  this  fiipm  the 
individual  blocks  may  be  seen  distinctly.  A  few  ehflMeteristic 
blocks  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  three  smaller  pieces  in  thu  figure 
are  cross-sections.  The  end  of  the  block  (Fig.  7)  nrigiwlly  fujjfiffwt 
to  the  wall  of  the  oven  may  always  be  distinguished  by  its  OMdiflover- 
like  appearance  and  dense  layers  of  deposited  carbon.  We  ihtll 
designate  it  as  the  wall  end  and  shall  call  the  other  eMtnadty  the 
center  end,  for  want  of  better  terms.  The  structure  of  the  eokp 
toward  the  center  end  is  always  more  open,  and  occasionally  js  some- 
what spongy. 

31  The  shape  of  the  coke  is  quite  characteristic,  depending  upon 
the  coal  from  which  it  is  produced,  and  also,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
upon  the  method  of  heat  treatment.  The  coke-oven  man  ctuses  his 
product  as  either  blacky  or  fingery,  coke  of  the  former  diameter  benK 
preferred.  Some  typically  fingery  coke  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  As  i 
rule,  the  coke  from  coals  of  over  30  per  cent  volatile  matter  is  apt  to 
have  a  fingery  tendency  —  and  this  becomes  hif^ily  prcmdiincod  if 
the  coal  has  a  high  oxygen  content.  By  coking  suidi  eoals  very 
slowly  at  temperatures  somewhat  lower  than  used  in  otdinaiy  prae- 
tice,  the  fingery  tendency  may  be  disguised  or  in  many  caasi  ontirdy 
(eliminated.  By  disguising  it,  we  mean  that  the  product  will  aetoaDy 
appear  to  form  large,  massive  blocks,  but' these  bkxskBi  if  dkmdj 
(examined,  will  be  found  actually  to  be  bundles  of  dendor  pioen 
more  or  less  firmly  cemented  together.  However,  if  the  heat  tnal- 
nient  l)e  very  carefully  regulated  during  the  coking  proeosi — espe- 
cially in  ovens  designed  and  adapted  to  this  particakr  ^ype  of  eoal 
—  genuine,  firm,  blocky  coke  may  be  made  from  many  ooftb  nsuaQjr 
r(»garcl(»d  as  producing  only  the  fingery  variety. 

32  The  siz(>  of  the  blocks  is  affected  to  a  certain  extent  bj 
almost  all  th('  conditions  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  ookB. 
The  length  is,  of  coui-se,  dependent  ui>on  the  width  of  the  oven,  the 
average  being,  on  account  of  shrinkage,  a  little  less  than  half  the 
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width  of  the  oven.     The  blocks  from  the  top  of  the  oven  are  usually 
(especially  with  high-volatile  coals)   shorter  than   those  from   the 
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bottom.     Overcoking  and  high  temperatures  tend  to  produce  small- 
sized  coke. 
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33  C'oining  now  to  an  examination  of  the  natural  surfun  of 
I  he  hlockfl,  wc  may,  in  the  first  place,  disr^^ard  the  color  u  bang 
relatively  unimportant.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  method  rf 
quenching,  and,  to  some  extent,  on  the  quality  of  the  water  uwd,  the 
use  of  large  amountK  of  water  causing  a  dark  color,  while  with  the 
{'a  cful  use'of  a  minimum  quantity  of  water  a  li^t  gray  color  can 
always  be  preserved.     The  majority  of  cokes  produced  from  tlir 
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standard  cokin^c  coult!  rich  in  hydrocarbons  and  low  fat  o 
cloNC-tcxturod,  even  surfaces,  with  po»sibly  a  few  n 
zones  of  slightly  larger  cell  openings  inte^Bpened  1 
i-xtretiiitics.  Many  cokes  from  coals  of  the  CoondbviUe  (ft^  IgV 
show  llie  .sutiic  Hilvciy,  gloHsy  skin  that  used  to  be  n  mndi  prilBd ■ 
))eeliive  vokf.  Thiij  in  protmbly  indicative  of  a  very  heavy  d^Brt 
of  carbon,  especially  fiivoroil  by  slow  and  unifonnoTDlutiaBOf  aili7 
rich  ga.s. 
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34  Other  cokes  fuUy  equal  in  value  to  the  above  are  charafiter- 
ized  by  a  peculiar  shaggy  appearance,  aa  if  they  were  covered  with 
blotches  of  dark  moss.  This  appearance  is  usually  found  in  cokes 
produced  from  mixtures  of  eastern  coking  cosJs  with  the  somewhat 
more  highly  oxygenated  coals  of  the  central  field.  Oddly  enou^, 
both  types  of  coal  usually.m^ce  smooth  coke  if  carboniied  separately. 

35  Certain  cokes  present  tmneverse  pebbly  seams  —  usually 
not  more  than  two  or  three.    These  seams  are  very  narrow  and 
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quit*  coherent,  iind  rnay  be  shown  to  be  composed  of  small  globules 
of  quite  pure  carl)on,  with  no  apparent  cellular  structure.  This 
phenomenon  again  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  the  more  highly 
oxygenated  coals. 

36  The  sTirfacPS  always  show  more  or  less  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal cracks,  significantly  at  right  angles' — either  parallel  or 
perpendicular  to  the  wall  of  the  oven.  Naturally  these  are  an 
element  of  weakness,  and  their  presence  to  an  excessive  degree  it 
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one  of  the  surest  ''first-hand"  indications  of  an  inferior  grade  of  ooke 
that  we  have.  The  amount  of  fracturing  can  be  controlled  to  t 
surprising  extent  by  proper  methods  of  heat  treatment. 

37  By  breaking  a  piece  of  coke  and  examining  the  fresh  surfues 
we  find  revealed  the  cellular  structure  that  is  characteristic  of  all 
cokes  and  which  cannot  be  seen  in  its  true  development  simply  by 
inspecting  the  dense  natural  surfaces.  No  definition  of  ooke  is 
complete  that  does  not  take  this  cellular  structure  into  account. 

38  The  usual  way  —  and  the  easiest  —  to  examine  the  cdl 
structure  is  to  break  a  piece  of  coke  crosswise  and  note  the  appear- 
ance of  the  fresh  surfaces.  Great  care  must,  however,  be  taken,  in 
comparing  one  coke  with  another  by  this  methodi  to  break  the  pieces 
at  approximately  the  same  distance  from  the  wall  end,  since  the  odb 
are  likely  to  increase  considerably  in  size  from  the  wall  to  the  center. 
Oddly  enough,  in  many  cokes  there  is  a  characteristic  diflferanoe  in  the 
two  surfaces  of  a  break.  No  matter  where  the  piece  is  fractnied,  the 
surface  on  the  wall  side  has  always  a  granular  appeannoev  with  a 
^^teel-gray  luster  and  well-defined  cell  openings.  The  opposite  surface 
(i.e.,  looking  toward  the  center  of  the  oven)  has  a  characteristic 
graphitic  luster,  with  the  cell  openings  flatter  and  possibly  not  so 
sliarply  defined. 

39  Although  this  difference  is  rather  hard  to  defMct  photo- 
Kra))hically  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  we  have  attempted  to  do  so  in 
iMgs.  9  and  10,  which  will  also  show  the  variation  of  the  siaes  of  eelb 
from  wair  and  to  center.  The  sections  have  been  made  with  a  iV-u^ 
emery  wheel  at  2,  4,  and  G  in.  from  the  wall  end  of  one  blodk  of  ooke. 
(Tliis  is  a  standard  blast-furnace  coke  made  from  a  mixture  of  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  coals,  and  is  the  same  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.) 

40  For  any  accurate  comparison  of  the  cell  stnieture  of  differ- 
ent cokes  we  prefer  to  make  longitudinal  sections  with  a  thin  emeiy 
wheel  —  such  sect  ions  as  are  shown  in  Figs.  12  to  17.  If  tiiis  is  done, 
the  danger  of  confusing  sections  made  at  different  dirrtannfiB  from  the 
wall  will  b(^  larg(^ly  (4iininated.  It  must  be  mentioned  that  brwUv 
a  piece  of  coke  longit  udinally  so  as  to  reveal  the  real  oeD  sferuetiiie  is  a 
decidedly  difficult  matter.  Ahnost  always  the  break  will  be  found  to 
be  made  along  the  plane  of  a  natural  longitudinal  fkaetuTBy  and  the 
exposed  surfiu^es  will  l)e  found  to  he  covered  with  deposited  eaifaon. 

41  (treat  importance  has  been  attributed  to  the  odl  straetoit 
of  coke  by  all  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  especially  by  blsst- 
furnace  ofH^rators.  and  yet  the  subject  is  very  poorly  d«fif|^  and  no 
standards  of  comparison  have  been  established.    We  have  recently 
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begun  the  use  of  a  simple  Bystem,  analogous  to  the  scale  of  hardness 
used  in  the  study  of  metala,  which  we  hope  may  come  into  general 


favor.     At  present  we  employ  a  set  of  four  standards,  shown  in  Fig, 
11.     These  are  all  longitudinal  sections,  cut  from  blocks  of  typically 
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different  cokes.    Tbe  aectiona  are  the  same  length,  uu)  mA  ii  tt 
beginning  1\  in.  from  the  wall  end.     The  sections  are  numbendlti 


4  in  orcU-r  of  inci-eaNing  cell  size.     With  such  a  sH  of  a 

rosy  lo  grade  imy  coke  According  to  its  cell  etruetim^  and  tfea ffiM 

will  convi^y  n  much  more  definite  idea  than  the  loose  tanoa  of  "dMK 
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close,"   "rather  close,"  "fairly  open,"  "raediura,"  etc.,  hitherto 
aed. 


H 

^■^1 

^y 

piUUUujd^/^^^iL^^ 
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In  grading  fokes  according  to  size  of  cells,  we 
crii  as  regular  or  inegulitr  in  cell  structure.     The 
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standards  would  all  be  considered  as  regular  in  structure.  This  does 
not  mean  at  all  that  the  cells  are  of  the  same  size,  but  their  general 
arrangement  gives  an  easily  perceived  impression  of  regularity. 
What  we  mean  by  irregular  structure  is  illustrated  by  the  sections 
shown  in  Fig.  12.  This  sort  of  coke  has  alternate  patches  of  ckee 
and  open  texture,  and  is  frequently  produced  by  the  more  highly 
oxygenated  class  of  coking  coals,  as  well  as  by  mixtures  of  coab 
having  decidedly  different  characteristics. 

43  It  might  possibly  be  'thought  now  that  an  interesting  table 
could  be  prepared  grading  the  cell  structure  of  cokes  produi^  from 
various  typical  coals.  Such  a  table  would  be  well-nigh  valueless  unleas 
;he  data  were  carefully  qualified  by  details  regarding  preliminary 
treatment  of  each  coal,  dimensions  of  ovens,  tempemtures,  coking 
time,  and  several  other  factors,  each  of  which  plays  a  part  in  the 
devebpment  of  cell  structure.  It  may  be  more  profitable  to  show  a 
few  sections  of  different  cokes  that  have  given  successful  results  in 
bhist-fumace  and  foundry  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Figs.  12  to  17,  inclusive,  illustrate  some  specimens  carefully  selected 
to  be  as  representative  as  possible. 

44  Sometimes  too  much  reliance  is  placed  in  the  determination 
of  the  specific  gravity  and  porosity  of  coke.  Figures  as  to  porosity 
or  the  percentage  of  cell  space  in  the  total  volume  of  coke  are  almost 
valueless  unless  supplemented  by  an  examination  of  the  actual  mm 
of  cells  and  thickness  of  cell  walls.  A  coke  of  close  texture  and  thin 
walls  may  have  the  same  percentage  of  cell  space  as  one  having  large 
cells  and  relatively  thick  walls.  As  John  Fulton^  the  picHieer  in- 
v(\stigator  of  coke,  said,  34  years  ago:  ''Mere  cellular  space  .  .  . 
cannot  be  used  as  an  element  in  the  practical  determination  of  the 
value  of  cokes  for  blast-furnace  use.  Furnace  gases  cannot  act  oa 
cell  spaces;  they  can  only  act  on  exposed  surfaces."  It  is  the  eel! 
walls  and  surfaces  that  an*  the  most  important.  Cell  spaee  sad 
porosity,  which  is  the  measure  of  it,  are  merely  incidental. 

45  Table  3,  which  gives  the  specific  gravities  and  porositieBof 
coke  specimens,  will  show  that  there  is  really  no  relation  between  eel! 
structure  and  porosity. 

46  For  ordinary  purfx)ses  in  grading  cell  structure  macnifr*- 
tion  is  unnec(^<sa^y.  Photographic  enlargement  gives  some  intenilr 
ing  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  cell  walls.  Figs.  18,  19, SD 
and  21  show  portions  of  standards  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  respectiTB^, 
each  enlarged  10  times.     There  is  considerable  apparent  irregularity 

»  Bull.  Am.  Inst.  Min.  Kng.,  October,  1883. 
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of  cell  diameter,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  are  cut  in  different 
planes,  but  the  comparison  of  the  four  types  of  coke  is  fairly  good. 

47  In  passing  from  this  subject  of  the  examination  of  coke  sec- 
tions we  would  take  occasion  to  point  out  the  interesting  field  open 
here  for  the  application  of  petrographic  methods  to  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  material.  The  actual  chemical  and  physical 
sta,te  of  the  carbon  produced  from  various  coals  under  various  condi- 
tions is  an  important  matter  from  a  practical  standpoint.  Differ- 
ences in  the  true  specific  gravity  of  coke  are  frequently  found  that 
cannot  be  explained  by  variation  in  the  content  of  inorganic  matter. 
The  actual  condition  of  this  inorganic  matter  after  carbonization,  the 
amount  of  reduction  of  the  various  oxides,  the  possible  effect  of  the 

TABLE  3    SPECIFIC  GRAVITIES  AND  POROSITIES  OF  COKE  SPECIBfENS 


Cell  grading 


Figure 


1  (StAndard) 
1 

1.5 

2  (Standard) 
2 

2  5 

3  (Standard) 
3 

3 

4  (Standard) 
4 

4 


11 


12 
11 
14 


11 
16 
17 
11 
13 
15 


Apparent 
specific  gravity 

True 
iipecific  gravity 

Poroeity 

1  097 

1.917 

.  42.8 

0  924 

2.006 

53.7 

0.974 

1.891 

48.5 

1  007 

2  028 

50.4 

1.138 

1.948 

41.6 

0.857 

1.979 

56.7 

1071 

1.831 

41.6 

1.053 

1.917 

45  1 

0  854 

1.862 

54.1 

0.943 

1.988 

52.6 

0.943 

1.988 

52  6 

0  917 

1.921 

52.3 

finely  disseminated  mineral  matter  in  strengthening  or  weakening 
the  cell  walls  are  all  very  important.  Inorganic  matter  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  an  element  of  weakness.  Large  particles, 
especially  if  segregated,  arc  injurious,  but  finely  divided  mineral 
matter  may  actually  strengthen  the  cell  walls.  High-ash  cokes  are 
frequently  stronger  than  low-jish  cokes  from  the  same  kind  of  coal. 
Some  experiments  in  washing  and  coking  coals  of  moderate  ash 
content  have  shown  that  where  the  original  coal  gave  a  strong  coke, 
the  washed  coal  gave  a  weaker  coke,  the  difference  being  undoubtedly 
due,  to  some  extent,  to  the  removal  of  some  of  the  mineral  matter, 
although  the  high  moisture  content  of  the  washed  coal  might  have 
had  some  effect.  Simmersbach  gives  some  evidence  to  show  that 
iron  present  in  combination  with  carbon  and  silicon,  and  silicon 
present  as  a  silicon  carbide,  may  be  the  cause  of  the  remarkable 
hardness  of  some  coke. 
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48  Studies  of  this  character  will,  however,  be  largely  of  <M^HiW'f 
interest  unless  correlated  with  studies  of  the  behavior  of  differait 
t3rpes  of  coke  in  the  blast  furnace  and  in  other  types  of  appantus  in 
which  the  material  is  used.  Let  us  choose  the  blast  furnace  for  eon- 
sidcration  here  on  account  of  its  tremendous  industrial  importanee. 

49  There  is  at  present  some  disagreement  among  blast-funaee 
men  as  to  the  exact  fimction  of  the  coke  in  the  most  efficient  and 
economical  reduction  of  iron  ore.  The  majority  probably  stiU  accept 
Griiner's  theory  of  ideal  working,  viz.  (as  stated  by  Richards'),  "AD 
the  carbon  burnt  in  the  furnace  should  first  be  oxidised  at  the  tuyeres 
to  CO,  and  all  reduction  of  oxides  above  the  tuyeres  should  be  caused 
by  CO,  which  thus  l)ecomes  COj."  It  is  well  known  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  iron  oxide  by  carbon  monoxide  is  the  most  efficient  from  the 
standpoint  of  heat  economy.  Richards,  however,  has  pointed  oat 
tliat  the  direct  reduction  of  iron  oxide  by  carbon  is  three  times  as 
ofHcient  from  the  st^andpoint  of  carbon  required  as  the  indirect 
reduction,  and  says: 

The- ordinary  furiiuce  pruducofl  at  the  tuyeres,  in  order  to  get  heat  enongli  to 
inelt  down  the  charges,  more  CO  gas  than  is  needed  to  abBtrsct  all  the  mjiM 
from  the  charges;  under  these  conditions  it  is  uneconomical  to  ft*i**iitft  any 
at  all  above  the  tuyeres.  The  exceptional  furnace,  because  of  pure 
amount  of  slag,  pure  fuel,  high  temperature  of  blast,  or  dry  Uastt  gms  httt 
enough  at  the  tuyeres  to  melt  down  the  charges  without  produeiiig  enomh  00 
gas  to  reduces  all  the  charges;  under  these  conditions,  loore  or  len 
efTecte<l  by  solid  carbon  and  with  the  greatest  economy  in  quantity  of 
n»quired  in  the  furnace. 

50  About  a  year  ago  H.  P.  Howland  prepared  an  intomtinc 
paper ,^  entitled  Calculations  With  Reference  to  the  Use  of  Carina  ■ 
Modern  American  Blast  Furnaces,  calling  attention  to  th^  fact  tint 
many  furnaces  are  actually  operating  with  higher  economy  of  coke 
than  would  be  calculated  from  GrUncr's  theory;  in  fact,  his  caknkr 
tions  on  the  performance  of  26  furnaces  seem  to  show  thai  wlnt 
Richards  regarded  as  the  exceptional  furnace  is  the  rule  nther  All 
the  exception  in  modern  practice. 

51  Howland's  tabulation  of  data  on  these  26  fumaeei  ii  i^ 
interesting  and  pertinent  to  the  subject  that  a  portion  of  it  is  nft^ 
duced  in  Table  4. 

52  Note  incidentally  the  performance  of  the  onoeKfaflpind  tf* 
product  coke  in  modern  practice.     Of  the  19  furnaoes  using  IsM  An 

'  MetalluFKicnl  and  (.Chemical  Calculations,  p.  248. 
*  Bull.  Am.  Innt.  Min.  Eng.,  March  1916,  p.  627. 
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a  ton  of  coke  per  ton  of  pig  iron,  IS  are  burning  by-product  coke  and 
6  beehive  coke. 

53    Rowland  calculates  that  all  the  furnaces  burning  less  than 
1350  lb.  of  carbon  at  the  tuyeres  are  not  making  enough  CO  to  reduce 

TABLE  4    PART  OF  ROWLAND'S  DATA  ON  AMERICAN  BLAST  FURNACES 


Fur- 
nace   . 
No.     ; 

Pounds 
coke  per 
ton  iron 

Tons 

iron  per 

day 

Carbon 
in  coke, 
per  cent 

Kind  of 

method 

of  manu 

facture 

Coke 
operation 

Totol 
oharged 

Qaat- 
fiMlin 
furnace 

Qasi* 
fiedat 
tu}*eres 

Percent 

total 

carbon 

1 

Percent 
Knsified 
carbon 

1 

2.615 

301 

86  3 

BH 

Stonega 

2.254 

2110 

1868 

82.8 

2       ' 

2.551 

272 

84.4 

BP 

Solvay 

2.153 

2049^ 

1751 

81.4 

86  6 

3 

2.472 

482 

86.1 

BH 

Conn. 

2.128 

1996 

1728 

81.2 

86.8 

4 

2.247 

450 

87.1 

BH 

Conn. 

1.957 

1846 

1605 

82.0 

87.0 

5 

2,198 

499 

86.9 

BH 

Conn. 

1.908 

1810 

1494 

78.7 

82.6 

6 

2.123 

541 

88.3 

BH 

Conn. 

1.875 

1764 

1498 

79.8 

84.9 

7 

2,115 

360 

84.3 

BP 

Solvay 

1.782 

1683 

1427 

80.1 

84.8 

8 

1.996 

490 

86.3 

BP 

Koppers 

1.722 

1611 

1298 

75.4 

80  6 

9 

1.936 

376 

85.7 

BP 

Solvay 

1.659 

1557 

1305 

78.8 

83.7 

10 

1.905 

393 

88.7 

BP 

Solvay 

1.690 

1575 

1252 

74.1 

79.5 

11 

1.901 

517 

85.5 

BP 

Koppers 

1.625 

1524 

1280 

78.8 

84.1 

12 

1.863 

504 

86  6 

BP 

Koppers 

1.614 

1513 

1230 

76.2 

81.3 

13 

1,780 

426 

84.9 

BP 

Koppers 

1,511 

1414 

1124 

74.4 

79.5 

14 

1.742 

503 

84.6 

BP 

Koppers 

1.474 

1382 

1133 

76.9 

82.0 

15 

1,716 

542 

87.1 

BH 

Benham 

1.494 

1396 

1194 

80.0 

87  0 

16 

1.715 

585 

84  6 

BP 

Koppers 

1.451 

1357 

1114 

76.6 

82.2 

17 

1.702 

543 

87.5 

BP 

Koppers 

1.490 

1388 

1130 

75.9 

81  5 

18 

1.699 

572 

87.0 

BP 

Koppers 

1,479 

1387 

1155 

78.2 

83.4 

19 

1.673 

580 

88.6 

BH 

Benham 

1.482 

1384 

1182 

79.9 

85.0 

20 

1.658 

590 

88.3 

BH 

Benham 

1,464 

1366 

1182 

80.8 

86  5 

21 

1.636 

442 

89.5 

BP 

Koppers 

1.463 

1369 

1124 

76.8 

82  1 

22 

1.635 

593 

88.5 

BH 

Benham 

1,447 

!     1349 

1124 

77.7 

83.4 

23 

1.624 

592 

87.3 

BH 

Benham 

1.417 

1317 

1118 

79.0 

85.0 

24 

1.623 

457 

89.6 

BP 
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all  the  Fe20  and  hence  some  of  the  latter  must  be  reduced  directly  by 
carbon.     He  concludes: 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  in  low-coke  furnaces  one  of  the  most  important 
(if  not  the  inost  important)  functions  of  the  carbon  burned  at  the  tuyeres  is  to 
produce  heat  to  enable  the  carrying  on  of  the  direct  reduction,  rather  than  to 
produce  CO  for  indirect  reduction. 

On  this  basis,  it  becomes  very  essential  that  our  carbon  shall  burn  instan- 
taneously to  CO  in  order  that  the  resulting  heat  may  be  localized  where  needed. 
'Phis  should  not  be  a  question  of  seconds,  but  of  a  fraction  of  a  second.  If  our 
carbon  is  of  such  a  nature  that  this  burning  to  CO  is  a  comparatively  long  process, 
more  of  it  will  be  rocjuired  than  of  the  quick-burning  carbon  in  order  to  obtain 
the  same  concentration  of  heat  at  the  desired  point. 

We  would,  theref(jre,  say  that  the  most  desirable  thing  about  a  coke  is  that 
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quality  in  the  carbon  vhich  will  allow  of  its  bcdng  in 

and  thus  result  in  the  maximum  concentration  ol  heat  where  n 
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54     W.  H.  Blauvcit,  in  a  discussion  of  Howland's  p^w/  ■)■: 
In  BtudyiuR  the  combustion  of  coke  iit  the  fiinutee,  it  ia  dnr  tM  Ittp^ 
iluctioh  of  thi'  tniixiiiiiiiii  quantity  of  heat  is  not  of  Ihn  fiirt  iM|NMliBwhHi*' 


■  Bull.  Am.  Inat.  Min.  En|;.,  Octuber  1016. 
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mace  operation,  or  in  the  utilisation  of  the  fuel  charged  into  the  turnaoe.    To 
y  mind,  the  production  of  a  hiffh  thermal  head  at  the  tuyeres  is  of  the  first 
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iportancfi,  ami  (ho  ln'sl  cuke  is  ihat,  whicli  reaches  the  tuyeres  in  proper  condi- 
gn to  produce  tho  hiithnst  tecnperature  at  the  tuyeres,  and  in  just  sufhcient 
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(luantity  to  do  the  amount  of  work  required  there  under  the  conditionii  produetd 
by  this  maximum  temperature.  The  combustion  of  a  much  larger  amount  of 
fuel  at  the  tuyeres,  under  conditions  that  will  fall  short  of  producing  the  higimt 
possible  temperature,  cannot  produce  as  good  results,  either  in  fuel  economy  or 
output.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  obtaining  the  highest  temperature  than  in 
excess  of  combustion.  In  the  blast  furnace  an  excess  of  air  dilutes  and  ooob  the 
products  of  combustion,  reducing  the  maximum  thermal  head  at  the  tuyeres,  and 
the  larger  volume  carries  the  high  temperature  none  too  high  in  the  furnace.  .  .  . 
It  will  probably  be  generally  admitted  that  furnace  coke  should  be  of  nnrly 
uniform  size,  and  many  furnace  managers  are  eliminating  all  coke  bdow  }  in.  ind 
above  4  or  4}  in.;  also,  that  the  best  coke  is  that  which  is  sufficiently  strong  to 
resist  undue  abrasion  and  crumbling  by  attrition  with  the  stock,  and  of  an  open 
{lorous  structure  that  will  permit  the  most  rapid  combustion  when  it  readica  thp 
tuyeres.  Many  large  users  agree  that  the  coke  should  never  be  overookcd 
b(>y()n<i  the  point  of  producing  a  sufficiently  strong  structure,  as  OTsrookinf 
(juickly  reduces  the  combustibility. 

If  Grilner's  ideal  gives  the  best  furnace  operation,  we  should  want  a  coke  that 
is  resistant  to  the  oxygen  in  the  ore  but  easily  combustible  at  the  tuyeres,  whirh 
is  a  contradiction  of  qualities.  If  my  argument  is  correct,  that  the  furnace  min 
wants  the  greatest  thermal  head  at  the  tuyeres  rather  than  the  production  of  thf 
greatest  quantity  of  heat  in  the  furnace  as  a  whole,  then  he  is  willing  to  sacriScf 
some  coke  by  solution  in  the  oxidizing  gases  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fumaor. 
provided  hv  can  obtain  a  suffiei(*nt  quantity  of  coke  at  the  tuyeres,  of  a  quality 
that  will  permit  rapid  combustion  with  the  minimum  amount  of  air,  thereby 
giving  him  the  maximum  thermal  head. 

55  The  desirability  of  the  condition  which  Blauvelt  aptly  ienns 
a  hi(jh  thermal  head  in  the  zone  of  the  tuyeres  will  be  readily  granted 
oven  by  those  who  adhere  to  Gniner'a  theory.  This  condition  ahouU 
b(»  at  tained  even  at  a  sacrifice  of  some  carbon  by  solution  loss  {pO%  + 
('  =  2('()),  and  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  importuioe  of  this 
solution  loss  is  frequently  over-estimated.  Most  laboratory  experi- 
MKMits  made  to  determine  the  loss  undergone  by  different  cokes  haw 
hecMi  of  little  value,  because  they  have  been  mostly  made  with  pul- 
veriz(Ml  samples,  so  that  their  original  physical  condition  has  been 
greatly  altered. 

5()    We  have  lately  tested  the  resistance  of  a  number  of  eokes 
to  the  action  of  COo  at  temi)erature8  of  800  and  900  deg.,  and  find 
the  loss  of  eoke  pulverized  to  40  mesh  to  be  very  much  greater  than 
the  same  coke  prepared  in  small  test  pieces,  |  in.  by  |  in.  Iqr  1)  in. 
so  as  to  retain  the  original  structure. 

57  As  furnace  conditions  are  l)ett-er  understood,  the  possihility 
of  the  usu  of  coke  of  a  wider  instead  of  a  more  restricted  range  of 
(luality  will  Ix^corne  better  recognized,  with  the  express  limitatioD 
that  the  supply  for  each  furnace  must  always  be  absolutely  unifonn 
in  (piality.     This  requirement  of  uniformity  cannot  be  too  strooilbr 
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emphasized,  and  it  is  almost  equally  necessary  for  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  the  coke  plant  as  the  blast  furnace;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  there  is  one  standard  grade  of  coke  to  which  all  plants  should 
conform  so  far  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  range  of  cokes 
that  successfully  qualify  in  practical  operation  is  continually -being 
extended,  through  necessity  of  one  sort  or  another,  with  little  general 
realization  of  the  fact.  In  Figs.  12  to  17  we  have  already  shown  the 
cell  stmcture  of  some  cokes  that  are  giving  good  results  in  different 
American  blast  furnaces,  and  the  difference  is  fairly  remarkable. 

58  However,  for  each  kind  of  coke  there  is  evidently  some  limit- 
ing size  for  efficient  service,  i.e.,  just  large  enough  to  offer  such  a 
minimum  surface  of  attack  for  CO2  that  the  loss  on  this  account  is 
negligible,  and  small  enough  so  that  complete  combustion  may  be 
effected  in  a  minimum  of  time  at  the.  tuyeres.  Hardness  of  body  is 
usually  —  though  possibly  not  necessarily  —  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  a  given  coke  to  oxidation  by  CO2  or  oxygen.  The 
harder  grades  of  coke  should  be  used  in  smaller  sizes  —  and  this  is  a 
compensation  automatically  provided  to  some  extent  by  the  Operation 
of  the  by-product  oven.  Similarly,  cokes  of  close  cell  structure  are 
more  resistant  to  oxidation,  but  this  may  be  offset  to  a  large  extent 
by  softness.  The  coke  of  more  open  cell  structure  will  probably 
require  less  rigid  attention  to  sizing  than  the  denser  coke.  The 
important  thing  is  to  determine  the  practical  limits  of  these  elements 
of  size,  hardness,  and  cell  structure.  It  may  be  found  that  a  coke 
of  such  structure  as  No.  1  of  our  scale  may  be  unsuitable,  no  matter 
what  may  be  its  size  or  softness;  but  this  ought  to  be  proved  by 
actual  test  and  not  taken  for  granted. 

59  These  considerations  are  of  the  utmost  importance  and 
(Micouragement  to  the  coke-oven  man,  because,  with  a  reasonable 
choice  of  coal,  his  control  over  the  quahty  of  his  coke  is  almost 
unlimited,  and,  even  with  a  very  restricted  source  of  supply,  the 
possibilities  of  conforming  to  the  desired  standard  by  proper  oven 
construction  and  regulation  are  still  remarkably  great.  We  propose 
to  conclude  this  paper  by  showing  two  or  three  examples  of  what  can 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  control  of  this  sort. 

60  One  proposition  that  frequently  presents  itself  is  that  of 
eliminating  sponge.  Sponge  is  a  characteristic  honeycombed  mass 
formed  in  the  center  of  rich  volatile  matter.  It  seems  to  be  caused 
by  an  excess  of  pitchy  uuiterial  moving  along  with  the  fused  zone  in 
the  coking  process,  and  finally  accumulating  in  the  center  of  the  oven, 
where  it  is  eventually  gasified,  with  the  production  of  this  light 
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porous  material.    Sometimes  this  sponge  is  found  in  loose, 
masses  scattered  all  over  the  coke  as  it  lies  on  the  -nhart  after 
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ing,  or,  again,  it  may  be  found  adhering  very  dosaly  to  ths  mhd 
the  pieces  of  coke,  and  sometimes  blending,  withoat  aqy  (ter  be 
of  demarcation,  into  the  body  of  the  coke  itaelf. 
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61     Although  the  ajnount  of  this  sponge  often  appears  to  be  very 
large,  it  is  so  bulky  that  its  actual  percentage  by  weight  is  small.    In 


Pocahontas 


one  case  where  the  amount  of  sjjonge  seemed  to  be  very  large  it  was 
actually  found  tliat  it  amounted  to  1,65  per  cent  of  the  total  coke. 
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Small  amounts  of  sponge  probably  do  do  hann,  most  of  the  n 
hcin^  soon  broken  up  in  the  operations  of  handling  the  coke,  but  the 


prPHenfv  of  the  inuloriHl  un<loubt«dly  occasHUiB  a  imrtaill  kM  ■ 
carbon,  uiid  so  wc  usually  try  to  get  rid  of  it.    Tin  ewtOMOT 
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remedy  —  and  one  that  always  works  —  is  to  mix  with  the  bi^- 
volatile  coal  sufBcient  low-volatile  coal,  which  has  the  effect  of  absorb- 
ing the  excess  of  bituminous  material  and  eliminating  the  conditions 
of  sponge  formation.  Pocahontas  coal  is  the  standard  low-volatile 
coal  that  is  employed  by  many  of  oiu*  plants.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
different  coals  require  considerably  different  percentf^es  of  Pooa- 


l-'ui.  26    Sake  Coal  Miktubb  Coked  at  Different  Plants  Undeh  Dif- 
ferent CoNwnoNH 

liontas  coal  to  fompletely  eliminate  the  sponge.  Fig,  22  shows  a 
coke  from  unmixed  high-volatile  coal  (about  34  per  cent  volatile 
matter).  A  large  amount  of  sponge  is  readily  apparent.  Fig.  23 
shows  the  coal  from  a  mixture  containing  80  per  cent  of  this  same  coal 
with  20  per  cent  of  Pocahontas.  The  sponge  is  entirely  eliminated 
and  the  structure  of  the  coke  improved. 
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62  Frequently  it  is  too  expensive  a  proposition  to  buy  low- 
volatile  coal  for  the  sake  of  eliminating  a  little  sponge,  and  sometimn 
the  low-volatile  coal  may  be  altogether  inaccessible  for  practiol 
purposes.  This  does  not,  however,  leave  us  at  the  end  of  our  resources. 
By  proper  methods  of  control,  sponge  may  be  eliminated  from  a 
wide  variety  of  coals  that  produce  it  under  ordinary  conditions.  If 
the  oven  is  correctly  designed  and  proportioned,  and  the  temperature 
and  coking  time  carefully  regulated,  very  satisfactory  results  may  be 
obtained  without  the  necessity  of  making  a  special  coal  mixture. 
Fig.  24  shows  the  coke  from  one  coal  which  was  made  in  a  type  of  oven 
unsuited  to  it,  and  coked  at  unfavorable  temperatures.  Fig.  25 
shows  coke  made  from  the  same  coal  under  proper  conditions.  The 
sponge  has  been  entirely  eUminated. 

63  Occasionally  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be  over- 
come is  that  of  too  great  density  of  cell  structure.  Here,  again,  we 
can  approach  the  problem  in  two  ways:  one,  by  mixing  in  one  or 
more  other  coals  that  have  a  t^endency  to  the  production  of  a  more 
open  cell  structure,  and  the  other  way  by  suitable  preliminary  pie- 
))aration  of  the  coal,  careful  heat  control,  and  special  design  of  the 
oven.  Fig.  20  shows  coke  made  from  the  same  coal  mixture  coked 
at  different  plants  under  different  conditions.  The  dense  coke  shown 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  was  greatly  improved  upon  wlien  the 
natun'  of  the  coal  was  better  understood,  and  the  excellent  |Mtxiurt 
shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  was  then  made  when  the  ootl 
W21S  t  reated  in  the  right  kind  of  ovens  and  under  proper  conditions. 

64  To  insure  the  best  results  a  special  study  must  be  made  of 
each  kind  of  coal  it  is  proposed  to  use,  and  it  would  be  well,  in  lU 
cases  where  a  new  plant  is  contemplated,  to  make  this  study  previous 
to  designing  the  plant,  because  the  results  may  suggest  some 
siu*y  changes  in  design  that  would  not  otherwise  be  foreseen. 
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The  author  discusses  the  six  possible  hypotheses  upon  which  a  formu^fn  for 
combined  normal  and  shearing  stresses  may  be  haseAf  namely f  the  maximum  ap- 
parent  and  the  m^iximum  true  or  equivalent  stresses  in  tension^  compression  and 
shear.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  equivalent  stresses  are  a  refinement  over  the 
apparent  stresseSy  and  he  finds  that  both  theoretical  and  experimental  results  show 
them  to  be  the  more  accurate. 

Equioalent'Stress  formula  for  tensile^  compressive  and  shear  stresses  are  given 
in  the  paper y  and  their  uses  are  indicated  (1)  with  respect  to  the  value  found  for  the 
ratio  of  the  unit  tensile  and  shearing  stresses  at  the  yield  pointf  and  (2)  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  the  failure  of  the  material. 

The  design  of  shafts  subjected  to  bending  and  tvnsting  is  dealt  with  at  length 
and  formidcB  are  recommended  for  use  with  hard  or  brittle  materialSt  such  as  cast 
iron  or  hard  steely  and  with  soft  or  ductile  materials^  such  as  very  mild  steels. 

TN  the  past  few  years  much  has  been  written  regarding  the  appli- 
cations of  the  formulffi  for  combined  stresses.  The  discussions 
consist  of  theoretical  and  experimental  analyses  of  the  stress  re- 
lations resulting  from  complex  loadings  which  produce  more  than 
one  kind  of  simple  stress,  such  as  combifted  shear  apd  tension; 
and  most  of  these  are  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  designer  should 
base  his  calculations  on  the  maximum  existing  shear  Stress  regard- 
less of  the  relative  strengths  of  the  materials  in  tension,  compression 
and  shear. 

2  This  popularity  and  stimulated  interest  in  the  subject  of 
combined  stresses  was  induced  by  Guest,  who  in  1900  published 
the  results  of  his  tests  on  the  strengths  of  soft  steel,  copper  and 
brass  tubing  when  subjected  to  bending  and  twisting.  The  main 
conclusion  drawn  from  the  results  of  these  experiments  was  that 
they  were  in  accordance  with  the  previously  established  fact  that 
soft  steel  and  most  ductile  materials  are  weaker  in  shear  than  in 
tension.     Recently  several  writers  have  extensively  advocated  the 
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use  of  the  maximum-shear-stress  hypothesis  until  they  have  reached 
the  limit  of  having  suggested  its  application  in  the  design  of  cut- 
iron  members!  One  of  the  most  recent  handbooks  for  desigDcn 
gives  only  Guest's  formula  for  the  design  of  shafting  subjaetod 
to  combined  bending  and  twisting,  without  mentioning  the  ftct 
that  it  is  absurd  to  use  it  for  anything  but  a  soft,  ductile  materiaL 

3  There  are  six  possible  hypotheses  upon  which  a  formula  for 
combined  normal  and  shearing  stresses  may  be  based,  namdy, 
the  maximum  apparent  and  the  maximum  true  or  equivalent 
stresses  in  tension,  compression  and  shear.  Of  these  only  the 
maximum  apparent  stresses  in  tension  and  shear  and  the  eqimr 
lent  tensile  stress  have  been  generally  proposed  for  the  design  of 
shafts.  Guest's  formula  is  evidently  not  based  on  the  apparent 
maximum  shear  stress  as  some  writers  have  assumed. 


APPARENT  AND   EQUIVALENT  STRESSES  DUE  TO  LOADS  THAT 
PRODUCE  SIMPLE  TENSION  AND  COMPRESSION  DIRBCITiT 

4  Apparent  Stresses  in  Normal  and  Oblique  Planes.  The  bar 
shown  in  Fig.  1  is  subjected  to  a  compressive  load  TT,  and  the 
simple  compressive  unit  stress  on  the  section  EB  ia  C  ^  W/A, 
where  A  is  the  area  of  the  cross-section  through  EB. 

5  The  area  of  the  cross-section  through  DF,  inclined  al  an 
angle  G  with  EB;  is  A/coqG;  and  the  force  normal  to  the  phne 
DF  is  W  coa  G;  hence  the  apparent  compressive  unit  stress  actiog 
normal  to  DF  is  • 

C  =  .-,      7,  =     -  i-    -  =  CooB?G 
9  A/cosG  A 

6  The  component  of  W  acting  parallel  to  DF  is  WmmOl 
hence  the  apparent  tangential  or  shear  unit  stress  along  DF  is 

„,  ^  WsinG  ^  WsinG  X  ccwO     Cain2g 
A/cosG  A    "         "       2        . 

7  The  value  of  S'  is  a  maximum  when  0  ^  4A  deg.,  lAieh 
means  that  the  maximum  apparent  shear  stress  is  akmg  the  piano 
making  45  deg.  with  the  direction  of  the  load  and  is  equal  to 

^■•=1  =  2^ W 

This  indicates  that  the  shear  stress  in  a  oast-iron  cube  in 
equal  to  half  the  compressive  stress  when  failure  oocun. 
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8  The  bar  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  subjected  to  two  oompresahre 
loads  Wi  and  Wt  acting  at  right  angles.  Denoting  the  simple 
compressive  imit  stresses  by  Ci  and  Ct  respectively,  the  apparent 
compressive  imit  stress  on  the  plane  DF  is  equal  to 

C'  =  Cico#0  +  C,sin*(7 [8] 

and  the  apparent  unit  shear  stress  on  DF  is 

5'  =  §8in2(?-^sm2(? 


which  is  a  maximum  when  O  »  45  deg.  and  equal  to 

5'  =  J(Ci-C0 
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Fio.  1    Bar  Subjected  to 
CoiiPRESsiYE  Load 


Fig.  2    Bab  Subjected  to  Two 
Ck>MPBB88ivB  Loads 


9  If  Wi  and  W2  were  reversed,  they  would  produce  tension 
instead  of  compression,  and  the  apparent  tensile  unit  stress  on  DF 
would  be 

T'  =  TiCOS^G  +  Tt  sin«  0 

where    Ti  =  W\/Ax   and    Tt  ^'Wt/At.    The   maximum   apparent 
shearing  unit  stress  is  a  maximum  when  (?  =  45  deg.  and  is  equal  to 

S'  =  \{T,  -  Tt) 

10.  If  W\  produced  direct  compression  and  Wt  direct  tension, 
the  apparent  unit  stresses  would  be 

C  =  CiC0s«(?-  TtWi^O 
r  =  r,sin«(?-Cicos*(? 

and  the  maximum  apparent  shearing  stress  is 

11  It  is  seen  from  Equation  [2]  that  the  greatest  apparent 
compressive  unit  stress  for  the  loading  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  either 
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C\  =  Wi/Ai  or  Ci  =  Wt/Afy  depending  upon  the  relative  vahin 
of  the  loads  and  respective  areas,  the  compressive  stress  nonnal 
to  W\  being  independent  of  the  load  Wt  or  the  unit  stress  d. 

12  Equivalent  Stresses  in  Mormnl  and  Oblique  Planes.  The  sbofe 
method  of  determining  the  effect  of  combined  stresses  employs  the 
ordinary  methods  of  statics,  and  the  results  are  known  as  apparent 
stresses.  The  method  is  based  on  the  conception  that  unit  stress  ii 
an  internal  resisting  force  acting  on  a  unit  area,  and  is  found  by 
dividing  the  load  by  the  area. 

13  A  better  conception  of  stress  assumes  that  it  is  that  prop- 
erty of  a  material  which  resists  defonnation  of  strain,  and  its  in- 
t«nsit\ii  is  measured-  by  the  product  Es,  where  E  is  the  moduliB 
of  elasticity  and  s  the  unit  strain  or  deformation  produced  in  a 
unit  of  length. 
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Fi<!.  3     Deformation  of 
Loaded  Har 


Fic.  4    Direct  CoMPREflBivK 
XlNrr  Snum  oir  Bar 


14  In  Fig.  3  the  load  W  deforms  the  bar  of  unit 
amount  eciual  to  D  and  the  unit  deformation  in  the  direetioB  of 
W  is  s  =  D/Lf  where  L  is  the  length  of  the  bar,  and  the  unit  eon- 
I)n\ssive  stress  is  C  =  Es. 

15  Although  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  the  volume  in  tkii 
(*ase,  due  to  the  load  W,  the  lateral  dimension,  which  is  eqad  to 
unity,  is  increased  an  amount  equal  to  F.  The  ratio  F/{D/L) 
=  F/s  =  y  for  a  unit  block  is  a  constant  for  a  given  mateiJal  9ti 
is  known  as  Poisson's  ratio  of  lateral  contraction.  For  any  aablBik 
having  a  lateral  dimension  in  the  direction  of  F  equal  to  L'lthv 
//  =  (F/I/)  -  (D.^L), 

1()  In  V'l^,  4,  1^1  proiluces  a  direct  compreasiye  unit  stiMiii 
it^  direction  ocinal  to  si  =  d^/E  and  a  lateral  unit  strain  (orteDsiBi) 
equal  to  Siy. 
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17  The  total  unit  strain  in  the  direction  of  Wy  is 

18  The  equivalent  stress,  or  the  single  simple  stress  that  will 
produce  an  equivalent  strain  in  the  direction  of  Wi  equal  to  that 
actually  produced  in  that  direction  by  the  combined  action  of  W\ 
and  Wiy  is  Ce,.     Hence 

E      E        E 
and  Ce,  =  Ci  —  C^y. 

19  Similarly,  the  equivalent  stress  in  the  direction  of  W^  is 

Ct,=  Ct  —  C\y. 

20  The  equivalent  compressive  stress  on  the  section  DF  is 

a  =  C„  cos"  G  +  C  sin«  G    ' 


'Fio.  5    Loads  in  Three  Directions 


ami  tlio  maxiinum  equivalent  shear  stress  is 

.SV  =  \  ((\  -  C^)  =  ^  {Ce,  -  CeS  -  Cs  +  C,j/) 

1  +y 


(Ci  -  C2) 


[4] 


21  In  general,  the  equivalent  normal  stresses  (compression  and 
tension)  produced  by  simple  compressive  and  tensile  stresses  acting 
in  three  directions  perpendicular  to  one  another,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
5,  are,  when  all  are  tension, 

Te,  =  T,-  T,y  -  T,y 
Te,=  T,-  T,y  -  Tsy 
1\  =  T3  -  Tiy  -  T^y 
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If  any  of  the  stresses  should  be  oompreasion  instead  of  tenaai, 
its  sign  in  the  above  equations  should  be  changed. 

22  The  equivalent  shearing  stresses  are: 

^«  =  i  (T^  -  T^  in  the  plane  of  Si  and  & 
S.^i  (Va.  -  TJ  in  the  plane  of  iS^  and  £^  elc. 

MAXIMUM  APPARENT  AND  EQUIVALBNT  8TBB8BIS  DUS  TO 
COMBINED  NORMAL  AND  SHEAR  8TRBBSES 

23  In  machine  construction  many  parts  are  required  to  VBMt 
both  a  single  normal  stress  (tension  or  oompiession)  and  a  aimple 
shear  stress.  Cases  where  a  machine  element  is  subjected  to 
than  one  normal  stress,  together  with  one  or  more  shear 
are  quite  rare;  but  there  are  many  examples  of  a  ain^  noimil 
stress  being  combined  with  a  single  shear  streaSi  as  in  shafts  being 
subjected  to  bending  and  twisting,  propeller  shafts,  webs  of  besiiis» 
girders  and  machine  frames,  lathe  beds,  planer  and  boring-mSI 
rails,  spindles  of  milling  machines,  drilling  machines  and  wnn, 
bolts,  screws  for  transmitting  power,  and  numerous  other  maehne 
parts. 

24  Let  the  rectangle  in  Fig.  6  represent  a  small  dementsry 
area  subjected  to  both  a  simple  tensile  stress  T  and  a  simple  ihnr 
stress  S,  such  as  exists  on  the  tension  side  of  a  shaft  subjeeted  to 
bending  and  twisting  or  in  the  web  of  a  beam  subjected  to  bendisi. 
On  the  compression  side  of  a  shaft  or  beam  the  normal  stras  ii 
compression,  or  negative,  and  is  denoted  by  C  as  shown  in  Fig.  7. 

25  The  normal  stresses  T  and  C  may  be  produoed  by  loadi 
causing  tension,  compression  or  by  any  of  their  iltwnhinatitins,  9ti 
the  shear  stress  S  may  be  produced  by  torsion  or  any  other 
action,  such  as  vertical  and  horizontal  shear  in  beams. 

26  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  combined  effeet  of 
simple  stresses  may  be  expressed,  namely, 

a  By  employing  the  ordinary  methods  of  ataties,  m 

case  the  results  are  known  as  apparent  strsBBSB 
b  By  applying  the  elastic  theory,  which  states  that  the 
depends  entirely  upon  the  deformatkm  or  staaiB  in  tt> 
body.    The  results  of  this  method,  whioh  is  wmif  * 
refinement  of  the  other,  are  called  equivalent  atraHBL 
The  derivation  of  the  formulae  for  finding  these  strsBBea  BHf  k 
found  in  most  textbooks  on  the  strength  of  materiah. 

27  Maximum   Apparent   Normal   Strenei.    By  raaohriig  tt> 
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stresses  T,  C  and  S  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  any  line  such  as 
AB  in  Fig.  6,  the  apparent  shear  stress  along  AB  and  the  apparent 
compressive  stress  perpendicular  to  it  may  be  found.  Similarly, 
the  tensile  stress  on  FD  may  be  found.  When  tan  2  G  =  —  2  S/T, 
the  normal  stresses  are  a  maximum,  which  gives  for  the  maximum 
apparent  tensile  stress 

r'  =  |+|V4S«  +  r» [6] 


and  for  the  maximum  apparent  compressive  stress  acting  at  right 
angles  to  it 


C  =  I  - 1  V4S»  +  T» 


Similarly,  in  Fig.  7  the  maximum  apparent  tensile  stress  is 

7"  =  I  _  1  V4S«  +  C» 


17] 


and  the  maximum  apparent  compressive  stress  is 

C'  =  |  +  ^V4S'  +  C*... 


(8) 


FiQ.  6    Small  Elementary  Area 
IN  Simple  Tension  and  Shear 


Fig.  7    Normal  Stress  on  Com- 
pressive Side 


28  From  these  equations  it  is  seen  that  if  a  body  is  subjected 
to  both  a  simple  tension  and  a  simple  shear  stress,  the  maximum 
apparent  tensile  stress  is  greater  than  the  maximum  apparent  com- 
pressive stress  by  an  amount  equal  to 

29  In  the  case  of  a  circular  shaft  subjected  to  bending  and 
twisting,  the  stresses  due  to  bending  are  T  on  the  tension  side  and 
C  on  the  compression  side,  and  since  these  are  numerically  equal, 
the  values  of  T'  and  C  are  also  equal. 

30  Rankine  held  that  the  yielding  of  a  material  subjected  to 
combined  stresses  depends  entirely  upon  the  maximum  apparent 
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normal  stress,  and  is  independent  of  the  apparent  shear  and  other 
stresses  wliich  may  act  at  right  angles  to  it.  He  also  nuujle  do 
distinction  as  to  the  relative  strengths  of  material  in  simple  tension. 
compression  and  shear. 

31  Maximum  Apparent  Shear  Stress.  The  apparent  dmr 
stress  acting  along  AB  in  Fig.  6  becomes  a  tnaximum  whn 
cot  (/  =  2  S/T  and  is  equal  to 

S'  =  iVA^^f^ W 

and  for  Fig.  7  

s'  =  _jv/4s»+c« m 

32  These  formula)  have  recently  become  popular  on  acoount 
of  some  writers  having  suggested  their  use  in  preference  to  any 
others,  and  by  so  doing  they  have  made  the  same  claims  for  them 
as  Rankine  made  for  the  maximum-normal-stress  formule,  and 
again  the  relative  strength  of  the  material  has  been  neglected. 

33  Maximum  Equivalent  Nortnal  Stresses,  Any  point  on  the 
surface  of  an  area  subjected  to  the  simple  stresses  T  and  S  is  acted 
upon  by  an  apparent  tensile  and  an  apparent  compressive  streK 
having  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the  planei  of 
maximuni  stress  these  stresses  become  T'  and  C  and  they  prodnce 
a  deformation  or  strain  equal  to 

r  __  Cy 
E       E 

The  equivalent  stress,  namely,  that  single  tensile  stresB  whkh 
would  produce  a  deformation  equal  to  that  actually  produced  faf 

r  and  C,  is 

and  the  equivalent  compressive  stress  is 

Ce  =  C  -  Ty 
By  sul)stituting  the  values  of  T'  and  C, 

1\  =  ^'~^''t  +  ^-+-^  V4>+ T» lUI 

and 

c^=  ^  r?/r_i+]/ V4SM^ mi 


34    In  Fig.  7  the  equivalent  tensile  stress  is 


■ 


r.=  ^2-  C--J^V4S»  +  C« psi 


^..A 
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and  the  equivalent  compressive  stress  is 

C.  =  ^  ^  C  +  ^- ^  V4S»  +  C2 [  14 ] 

35  It  should  be  noted  that  according  to  Equation  [11],  Te  = 
(l  +  y)S  when  T  =  0;  and  T.  =  T  when  S  =  0. 

36  The  theory  that  these  equations  should  be  applied  to  prob- 
lems in  combined  stresses  is  due  to  Saint  Venant,  and  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  yield  point  of  a  material  does  not  depend 
upon  the  apparent  stress  or  stresses  in  any  given  direction,  but 
upon  the  deformation  or  strain.  It  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
''maximum-strain  theory."  This  theory  also  neglects  the  relative 
strengths  of  the  material. 

37  Equivalent  Shear  Stress.    The  equivalent  shear  stress  is 

Se  =  Hr.  -  c.) 

and  by  substituting  for  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  6, 

*Se  =  -^  V^S^f^ [16] 

and  for  Fig.  7,  -    ,  

»,  =  -  ^^  V4  S2  +  c^ [  16  ] 

38  In  Equation   [15]  it  should  be  noted  tha^  S.  =  (1  +  y)S 

wfien  r  =  0;  and  Se  =  ^^-y^  T  when  *S  =  0. 

39  The  quantity  1+2/  is  the  ratio  of  the  modulus  of  elasticity 

in  tension  to  the  modulus  of  elasticity  in  shear  (modulus  of  rigidity). 

This  indicates  that  the  true  stress  in  a  circular  shaft  subjected  to 

a  torsional  moment  Mt  is 

,,  _  5.1  Ml  (1  +  7/) 
'S  -  7)3 

and  the  true  shear  i^roduood  l)y  a  direct  or  purely  tension  or  com- 
pression load  is 

,S'^  =  ^'  +-^^  T  instead  of  J  T,  and 

(1  +1/)C  .    ,     ,    .1^ 
^V  =  -^^ — \^         mstead  of  -C. 

40  Although  tliese  formulae  are  given  in  Merriman's  Mechanics 

(Te  —   C.) 

of  Materials  in  the  form  *SV  =  '  o  *  »  ^hey  have  not  been  men- 
tioned in  the  numerous  discussions  on  combined  stresses  occurring 
in  engineering  j)erio{lic:ils. 
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RELATIVE  STRENGTHS  OP  IIATBRIALB 

41  Hard  or  brittle  steels  and  cast  iron  fail  in  tenskm  wivD 
subjected  to  torsional  load  or  a  tension  load,  and  in  shear  iri» 
subjected  to  compression.  Soft  steels  and  other  ductile  mataridi 
fail  in  shear  when  subjected  to  either  a  tenmon  or  oompression  lo«l 
or  a  torsional  moment. 

42  A  hard-steel  or  cast-iron  beam  of  T  crcMB-flectioii  will  bi 
in  tension  even  though  the  flange  is  on  the  tension  side.  It  is  pne- 
tically  impossible  to  design  a  cast-iron  beam  that  will  fiail  co  Ae 
compression  side,  and  if  the  facilities  for  testing  the  atnogUis  of 
materials  were  limited  to  a  bending  test,  not  even  a  eoncepBai 
of  the  compression  resistance  of  cast  iron  could  be  detennined. 
Neither  can  the  shearing  strength  of  a  rectangular  or  a  round  bir 
made  of  brittle  steel  be  determined  from  a  bending  test,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  tensile  stress  reaches  the  ultimate  iUwttt 
of  the  material  before  either  the  compressive  or  shear  atreMBi  be- 
come ultimate. 

43  A  torsion  test  of  a  round  bar  is  extensively  used  in  dstar- 
mining  the  shearing  strengths  of  material^  because  pure 
produces  a  shear  stress  that  is  greater  than  the  normal 
The  apparent  noimal  and  equivalent  stresses  produced  are  at  hiek 
equal  to  the  shear  stress,  and  if  the  material  is  stranger  in 
than  in  tension  it  will  fail  in  tension  along  a  helical  surface 
an  angle  of  about  45  deg.  with  the  surface  of  the  bar.  Such  a  teit 
is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  the  shearing  strength  of  a  hrillii 
material  such  as  cast  iron. 

44  When  a  highly  finished  soft-steel  bar  is  subjected  to  tenaoBf 
a  series  of  lines  inclined  to  the  axis  at  about  45  deg.  are  wmSf 
noticeable  after  the  elastic  limit  has  been  reached.  These  ut 
known  as  '^Liider's  lines,"  and  are  in  the  direction  of  the 
shear  stress.  They  indicate  that  the  elastic  shearing 
and  not  the  elastic  tensile  stress  determines  the  yidd  point.  Soil^ 
steel  bars  actually  fail  in  shear  with  a  cup-shaped  fraetom  Atl  ii 
somewhat  modified  by  the  flow  of  the  metal  during 

45  It  is  known  that  brittle  materials  do  not  suffer 
ciable   lateral   contraction   before  failing  in  tension.     Thqr  M 
stronger  in  shear  than  in  tension,  and  the  yield  pmnt  of 
steel  bar  almost  coincides  with  the  ultimate  strength,  it 
under  almost  any  load  within  its  ultimate  strength.    Thess 
suggest  that  the  yield  point  and  elastic  limit  mi|^t  be  iriM^f 
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pendent  upon  the  shear  and  not  upon. the  tension-  or  compression- 
resisting  properties  of  the  nuiterial.  In  the  light  of  the  present 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  hard^iing  steels,  it  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  actual  ultimate  tensile  stress  is  not  increased  by  hardening 
and  the  apparent  increase  in  tensUe-  strength  is  caused  by  the  in- 
creased shearing  resistance  due  to  the  treatment. 

46  In  view  of  these  facts,  it  seems  quite  probable  that  the 
tension  test  of  a  soft-steel  bar  does  not  reveal  its  true  tensile 
strength,  yield  point  or  elastic  limit  with  any  greater  degree  of 
accuracy  than  a  torsion  test  reveals  the  shearing  strength  of  hard 
steel  or  oast  iron.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  the  tensile 
strength  of  a  bar  loaded  in  such  a  way  as  to  elipiinate  the  shearing 
stresses  and  thereby  forcing  its  failure  to  occur  in  tension. 

47  The  term  oomprewioe  strength  is  merely  used  to  denote  the 
unit  compressive  stress  in  a  body  subjected  to  a  c(Hnpressive  load 
when  the  shearing  stresses  and  friction  can  no  longer  resist  rupture. 

48  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  bar  jnay  be  ruptured  in  tension  by 
the  fractured  surfaces  separating  normally  or  in  shear  by  the  frac- 
tured surfaces  sliding  upon  each  other,  producing  tangential  sepa- 
ration; but  in  the  case  of  a  short  bar  of  metal  or  stone  subjected 
to  compression,  the  direct  effect  of  the  load  is  to  press  the  material 
together  instead  of  producing  separation. 

49  Very  soft  materials,  when  subjected  to  compression,  flow 
laterally  and  do  not  separate;  whereas  brittle  materials  fail  in 
shear  -before  they  will  flow,  and  some  steels  develop  cracks  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  load  after  the  material  has  suffered  con- 
siderable lateral  extension,  showing  that  the  separation  is  caused 
by  tension.  It  is  difficult  to  acquire  an  abstract  conception  of 
ultimate  compressive  strength,  and  no  means  are  avaiLsible  by 
which  even  the  elastic  compressive  strength  may  be  shown  to  be 
dependent  upon  any  property  other  than  the  elastic  strength  in 
shear. 

SELECTION  OF  FORMULA   FOR  A  GIVEN  MATBRLAL  AND  LOADING 

50  A  body  subjected  to  a  complex  loading  will  fail  when  the 
stress  in  any  direction  at  any  point  reaches  the  ultimate  resistance 
of  the  material  in  that  direction  at  that  point. 

51  Conceive  of  a  chain  consisting  of  three  or  more  elements 
of  special  design  —  one  link  so  designed  that  the  maximum  stress 
is  tension,  another  in  which  the  compressive  stress  is  much  higher 
than  the  tension  or  shear,  and  the  third  element  having  its  mini- 
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iniiin  resistance  in  shear.  The  links  are  so  proportioned  that  a 
load  on  the  chain  will  produce  a  tension,  compression  and  shear 
stress  in  the  respective  links  that  is  numerically  the  same  for  all. 
How  would  the  chain  fail?  If  made  of  cast  iron  it  would  fail  in 
tension,  if  of  glass  it  would  fail  in  compression,  and  if  of  soft  sted  it 
wonld  fail  in  shear.  It  is  obviously  absurd  to  say  that  such  a  chain 
(»oiLstructed  of  hard  steel  or  cast  iron  would  fail  in  shear;  yet  that 
is  in  accord  with  the  idcii  that  some  discussions  on  combined  strc^an 
were  intended  to  convey. 

52  According  to  Hancock,  the  numerical  values  of  the  strew 
at  the  yield  point  and  at  the  elastic  limit  arc  practically  equal. 
It  has  also  IxH^n  observed  that  a  material  usually  fails  ultimately 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  first  yields;  hence  the  yield  poinU 
or  ohistic  strengths  of  a  material  may  l>e  used  as  a  criterion  of  its 
relative  ultimate  strengths. 

53  Let  Q   =  yield  point  in  shear 

P  =  yield  i)oint  in  .tension 

F,  =  factor  of  safety  in  shear  =  Q/St 

Ft  =  factor  of  safety  in  tension  —  P/Tg 

Ri  order  to  have  equal  factors  of  safety  against  yielding  in  tension 
and  shear, 

Ft  =  F.  and  ^  =  1 

Substituting  the  values  given  al)Ove  for  Ft  and  F„ 

P/T\^  1 

Q/S. 

wluMice 

P      1\  (1  -  ?/)  T/S 

Q     S,      (i^y)V4  +  lVS^^    

5^^!  If  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  is  greater  than  the 
left  the  factor  of  safety  in  tension  is  less  than  the  factor  of  safety 
in  she;ir  and  yielding  will  occur  first  in  tension;  which  shows  that 
the  e(]uivalent-normal-stress  fomiula  should  be  used.  If  the  left- 
hand  member  is  the  greater,  yielding  will  occur  first  in  shear, 
ing  that  the  formula  for  equivalent  shear  stress  should  be  used 

55    If  the  value  for  Q  is  obtained  by  a  torsicm  test  it  is 
accurate  to  use 
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56  These  formulsB  are  for  determining  whether  a  body  made 
of  a  given  material  and  subjected  to  a  given  shear  and  a  given 
tensile  stress  is  weaker  in  shear  than  in  tension  and  enable  the 
designer  to  select  the  proper  formula.  Similar  formube  may  be 
written  for  compression  and  shear  or  compression  and  tension. 

• 

FORMULJE   FOR  THE  DESIGN  OF  SHAFTS  SUBJECTED  TO  BENDING 

AND  TWISTING 

57  Let  Mb  —  external  bending  moment 

Mt  =  external  twisting  moment 
Mh0  =  equivalent  bending  moment  which  would  pro- 
duce the  same  normal  stress  as  Mt  and  Mi 
Mu  =  the  equivalent  twisting  moment  that  would  pro* 
duce  the  same  shear  stress  as  Mt  an<j[  Mi 

I  =  rectangular  moment  of  inertia 

J  =  polar  moment  of  inertia 

c  =  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  extreme 
fiber  or  radius  of  a  round  shaft 

Zt  =  rectangular  modulus  of  section,  I/c;   for  found 
section  =  D^/10.2 

Z,  =  polar  modulus  of  section,  J/c  =  2  I/c  =  Z)*/5.1 
for  roimd  section 

D  =  diameter  of  shaft 

P  =  unit  tensile  stress  at  yield  point 

Q  =  unit  shearing  stress  at  yield  point 

T  =  working  stress  in  tension 

S  =  working  stress  in  shear. 
Then 

Mb  =  TI/c    and    Mi  =  SJ/c 

58  Maximum-Normal'Stress  Theory.  According  to  the  maxi- 
nium-normal-stress  theory  the  stress  producing  yielding  is 

r  =  |  +  iv4S^+r« ..[19] 

By  multiplying  this  equation  through  by  J/c  and  remembering 
that  J/c  =  2  //c,  it  becomes 

ri/c  =  TI/2  c  +  i  Vs^J^/f^  +  !P7V? 
By  substitution,  the  equivalent  bending  moment  is 

Mu  =  i  (Mfc  +  VAf6»  +  Mf)  . . , [20] 
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and  consequently  the  stress  is 

r  =  ^J  (Mfc  +  VW+W) 121| 

The  form  frequently  given  in  textbooks  is  due  to  Rankine,  who 
wrote  it  in  terms  of  the  equivalent  twisting  moment,  namely, 

Mu  =  3/6  +  y/W+H} [S2] 

from  which  the  shearing  stress  is 

S'  =  ^  (Mfc  +  VM.^'+'Mf) [231 

which  is  the  same  value  as  given  for  the  tensile  stress  above.  This 
is  due  to  the  substitution  of  Mu  for  T'J/c  in  the  derivation  of  the 
latter  formula.  If  the  tensile  stress  at  the  3rield  point  due  to  bend- 
ing is  the  same  as  shearing  stress  at  the  yield  point  due  to  torsion, 
T'  might  be  substituted  for  S'\  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ratio 
P/Q  is  not  unity.  The  requirement  for  equal  factors  of  safety 
in  shear  and  in  tension  was  found  to  be  T'  =  PS'/Q,  Hence, 
Rankine's  equation  should  be  written 

A/i.  =  ^  (Af  6  +  \/M6'*+ W) [M] 

for  the  general  case. 

59  Maximum'Strain  or  Maximum^Equivaleni'Nannal''Sir€9$ 
Theory,  According  to  Saint  Venant's  theory  the  streae  producing 
yielding  is 

y.  =  ^^  -  ^^  r  + -(^J  ^  V45* +7* m 

By  the  same  method  used  in  the  preceding  case  it  is  found  that 

M^  =  ^^-yhh+^^±^VM7+M? (Ill 

and 

Mu  =  ^[(1  -  y)Mt+{l+y)  VMt^M?] [«] 

60  The  formula  used  by  French  engineers  is 

Mt.  =  0.375  A/6  +  0.625  VM *«  +  Mf \fB] 

and  was  derived  by  Grashof,  who  used  0.25  for  the  value  of  y. 

61  The  formula  due  to  Bach  and  much  used  in  Gennany  is 

Mi^  =  0.35  A/6  +  0.65  VMi?  +  Mf ^] 

the  value  of  y  being  taken  equal  to  0.3. 
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62  Maximum-ApparenlShear^tresa  T%aory.  It  has  been  8ho¥m 
that  the  maximum  apparent  shear  stress  is 

S'^i  vTS»  +  T« [80] 

By  multiplying  throun^  by  J/c  and  substituting,  it  is  found  that 

Mt.  =  ^/W+Ji} [811 

and  P     > 

Mu  =  ^  VM»«  +  Mf [82] 

63  EguivalerdShear^tress  Theory.  From  the  equation  for 
equivalent  shear  stress 

S.  =  ^^"^^^  V4S«  +  T« [83 ] 

The  equivalent  twisting  and  bending  moments  are 

Mu^{l  +  y)  y/Mif  +  Mf [84] 

Mh.^j^{l+y)  V  jif *«  +  Mf [86] 

64  Maximum  Compressive  Strength.  The  fact  that  practically 
all  materials  used  in  machine  construction  are  equally  as  strong 
or  stronger  in  compression  than  in  shear  or  tension  eliminates  the 
compressive  strength  as  a  criterion  in  design.  Glass  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  a  greater  resistance  in  tension  than  in  compression, 
and  if  its  physical  properties  were  definitely  known  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  maximum-compressive-stress  theory  would  be 
found  applicable. 

65  Guest's  Formula,  The  formula  deduced  by  Guest  from  his 
experiments  is  written 

Mft.  =  VW+M? [36] 

whereas  the  maximum  apparent  shear  stress  gives 

Ml.  =  VMi?  +  Mt* 

In  order  to  determine  the  diameter  of  shaft  the  former  is  equated 
with  TD^ /10.2  and  the  latter  with  SD^/5.1,  which  causes  Guest's 
formula  to  give  a  stress  twice  that  of  the  maximum-apparent-shear- 
stress  formula. 

66  The  expression  given  by  Guest  could  be  obtained  from 
Equation  [32]  if  P/Q  =  2,  or  from  Equation  [36]  when 

By  assuming  y  =  0.3  this  expression  reduces  to  P/Q  =«  1.64. 
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67    Guest  did  not  give  the  values  of  P/Q  and  y  for  the  matefiab 
used  in  his  experiments.    The  values  of  P/Q  given  by  Hanooek' 

are  as  follows: 


Material 


Steel  tubiiiK 

Nickel  steel 

r 

Mild  carbon  steel . 
Steel  (Sooble) . . . . 

Carbon  steel 

Rivet  steel 

Nickel  steel 

Steel  tubing 

Steel  tubing 

Steel  tubing 


68  It  is  seen  from  the  results  in  this  table  that  the  value  of 
P/Q  =  1.54  corresponds  to  that  given  for  mild  carbon  steel;  and 
the  values  foi  steel  tubing,  the  material  used  by  Guest,  vary  from 
1.47  to  2.00.  These  results  apparently  favor  the  two  sheaiing- 
s tress  theories  alx)ut  equally  well;  but  by  accepting  the  ehstk 
theory  it  is  preferable  to  assume  that  the  value  1^  is  the  proper 
one  to  use,  which  means  that  the  equivalent-shear-stresB  theoiy 
is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two  and  should  be  used  for  soft  or  dnctik 
materials.  There  is  nothing  in  Guest's  results  to  show  which  of 
these  theories  he  used.  His  formula  is  empirical  and  the  date  on 
the  elastic  limits  and  ratios  of  lateral  contraction  are  lai^lring 

69  Selection  of  Formula,  For  the  design  of  shafts  made  of 
hard  or  brittle  material,  such  as  cast  iron  or  hard  steely  the  Gnshof 
formula 

should  be  used. 

70  For  the  design  of  shafts  made  of  soft  or  ductile  materially 
.such  as  vciy  mild  steels,  the  equivalent-shearnstresB  formula 

Afu  =  (1+  y)  VW+W  =  1.3  y/Mj+W 

should  be  used. 

71  When  the  equation 

P  ^        (\j-y)  Mt  _     .  , 
Q     {\+y)^W  +  M~^ 

«  Proi:mlinj5s  A.S.T.M.,  vol.  viii.  1908. 
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is  satisfied,  both  of  the  above  equations  give  the  same  result  and 
either  may  be  used.  When  the  right-himd  side  of  the  equation 
is  the  greater,  use  the  equivalent-normal-stress  formula,  and  when 
less  use  the  equivalent-shear-stress  formula. 


CONCLUSION 

72  The  equivalent  stresses  are  a  refinement  over  the  I4>parent 
stresses,  and  both  theoretical  and  experimental  results  show  that 
the  former  are  the  more  accurate.  The  equivalent-stress  formute 
are  written  as  follows: 

Equivalent  tensile  stresses  are 

7.  =  (IZJ^ y  ^.  (l  +  »)  V4;^+I5 

Equivalent  compressive  stresses  are 

Equivalent  shear  stresses  are 

,S,  =  ^^^-  V4S«  +  T» 

73  The  tensile-stress  formula  should  be  used  when  P/Q  is  less, 
and  the  shear-stress  formulae  should  be  used  when  FIQ,  is  greater, 

(1  -h  y)  V4S2-h7^ 

74  If  the  material  fails  in  torsion  with  a  helical-shaped  fracture, 
the  equivalent-normal-stress  formula  should  be  used,  and  if  in 
torsion  it  fails  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  equivalent- 
shear-stress  formula  should  be  used. 

75  If  a  material  fails  in  tension  with  a  decided  cup-shaped 
fracture,  the  equivalent-shear-stress  formula  should  be  used;  whereas 
failure  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tension  specimen  indicates 
that  the  equivalent-nonnal-s tress  formula  is  preferable. 
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DISCUSSION 

Frank  E.  Sanborn   (written).    In  Par.  58  the  author  gm 
Equation  [20]  and  from  it  Equation  [21]:  ^ 

This  equation,  written  with  the  external  moment  equal  to  the  Id* 
temal  moments  and  with  no  cancellation  of  numerical  values,  is  of 
the  form 

^32^  =  *  (M.  +  VW+M?) lAl 

This  value  T'  is  a  tension  value  and  has  been  derived  as  such  Iran 
Fig.  6.    Also  Equation  [23]  may  be  rewritten  in  the  form 

''^'^~-  =  Mt+VM/+M^ m 

Now  the  only  numerical  difference  between  Ekjuations  [A]  and 
[B]  is  in  the  factor  2  in  the  denominator.  The  results  are  bound  to 
be  the  same  as  long  as  the  numerical  value  of  S'  is  the  same  as  T. 
But  putting  S'  to  represent  a  shear  value  is  merely  an  artifice,  as  tk 
•proper  value  is  tension. 

The  first  part  of  Equation  [A]  is  in  the  ordinary  fonn  of  the  v^ 
sistance  to  bending  of  a  round-sectioned  piece;  the  moment  of  ioflrtia 
is  for  rectangular  coordinates.  So  it  is  merely  a  oon^enienes  to 
represent  the  right-hand  member  of  the  equation  by  a  simple  OE- 
pression,  as  in  Equation  [20];  then 

^2~  —  Mh€ W 

The  first  part  of  Equation  [B]  is  in  the  form  ot  the  redflUnee  to 
t  orsion  of  a  circular-sectioned  piece,  as  a  letter  S\  denoting  aiiBVi 
has  been  wrongfully  employed:  the  moment  of  inertia  is  for  polar 
coordinates.  So  it  is  convenient  to  use  a  simple  term  for  the  rigk^ 
hand  member,  as  shown  in  Equation  [22].    Then 

-ler-^*^ W 


Of  course  the  results  will  be  the  same  if  the  same  numeried 
is  used  for  *S'  as  for  T'  in  their  respective  egnatJons.  But  iriqr  is  it 
necessary  or  advisable  to  try  to  introduce  a  letter  rrnmimlim  alHar 
N'  into  a  formula  which  has  been  derived  from  t^naag^  wtnm  Tt 
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Nothing  is  gained  and  only  %3nfu8ion  is  likely  to  arise.  It  would  be 
better  to  drop  entirely  Equations  [22],  [28]  and  [24],  with  the  ac* 
companying  reading  matter.  Equation  [21]  is  all  that  is  necessary 
here. 

Referring  to  Par.  62,  the  maximuin  apparent  shear  stress,  as 
derived  from  Fig.  6,  is  foimd  in  Equation  [80] : 

By  putting  in  the  values  for  8  and  T,  using  a  round-sectioned 
piece,  and  equating  the  internal  resistance  moments  to  the  external 
moment,  this  equation  becomes: 

~~  =  VE^+li?  -  Mm #.[£] 

Compare  this  with  Ek^uation  [31].  The  first  member  ri^^tfully.  in- 
volves shear,  contains  the  polar  moments  of  inertia  and  ^  may  be 
conveniently  made  equal  to  the  simple  expression  Mu> 

It  is  not  necessary  to  try  to  bring  in  here  Equation  [82]  which 
involves  Afb«.    The  steps  omitted  by  the  author  would  then  read: 


32 


=  i  VMft*  +  Mt^  =  M6- [P] 


This  artificially  puts  a  tension  value  T'  in  the  place  of  a  shear  value 
iS'.  As  long  as  the  same  numerical  value  is  assigned  to  each,  the 
results  will  be  the  same  from  both  Equations  [E]  and  [F].  But 
nothing  is  gained  here  either.  It  would  be  well  to  leave  Equation 
[32]  out  of  the  paragraph. 

In  Par.  17  the  author  has  shown  that  if  all  four  faces  have  com- 
pressive forces  upon  them,  the  strain  is  represented  by 

Ci     Cty     Ce, 

and  when  the  forces  upon  the  faces  are  all  tension,  Par.  21, 

T,,  =  Ti  -  Tty  -  r,y 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  strain  involves  the  difference. 

In  Par.  33  he  is  apparently  referring  to  a  case  where  the  forces 
become  tension  on  two  opposite  faces  and  compression  on  the  two 
opposite  faces  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  In  this  case  also  he  has 
the  strain  and  so  the  stress  involve  the  difference, 

Strain  =  ^-^ [G] 
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Will  he  kindly  use  a  figure  of  referenoe,  akin  to  Fig.  4,  and  dnv 
clearly  how  he  gets  this  expression,  Equation  [G]? 

In  Par.  8  the  author  has  shown  that,  with  two  sets  of  compreMon 
Io.kIs  acting,  the  maximum  apparent  unit  shear  stress  is  equal  to 

and  in  Par.  9  thai,  foi*  two  sets  of  tension  forcas,  it  would  be 

In  Par.  2(),  for  two  scU  of  compression  loads  the  maximum  equivt- 
lont  shear  stress  is 

In  each  of  Iheso  cases  the  difference  is  involved.  Now  in  Pkr.  3T 
evidently  the  forces  referred  to  are  the  apparent  tensile  force  T  tod 
the  apparent  compression  force  C  at  right  angles  to  the  former.    The 

statement  as  made  for  this  ciise  is 

^V=  iiTr-Cr) |H| 

In  this  cjist*  also  the  difference  is  used. 

Will  the  author  kindly  add  to  his  paper  the  derivation  of  thv 
expre.ssion,  Equation  [H]?  Referring  to  Pars.  69  and  70,  y  is  used  m 
0.25  in  one  formula  and  0.3  in  the  other.    Is  there  any  reason  for  tluB? 

TiiK  Author.  Professor  Sanl)orn's  first  question  refers  to  Equa- 
tions [22|,  [23]  an(l  [24],  and  he  suggests  that  these  be  dropped,  ffii 
question  is  answered  in  Par.  58.  I  quite  agree  that  Equatioiis  IQ. 
[23]  and  [24]  should  not  l)e  used  in  preference  to  those  leoomoiaMkd 
in  Pars.  09  and  70;  but  the  fact  that  Equations  [22]  and  |2I|  srr 
given  in  many  of  our  t'extl)ooks  on  the  strength  of  materiab  and 
machine  design  justifies  their  introduction  iqto  this  diseilSMB. 
iMiuation  [24]  is  the  correct<Kl  fonn  for  Bkiuation  [22],  and  from  tk 
stand(>oint  of  the  designer  is  the  l)etter  of  the  two.  It  diouU  be 
noted  that  the  designer  is  more  concerned  with  the  strength 'than  tk 
stress  of  a  member,  and  the  al)ove  correction  restrains  him  fatim  ig- 
noring the  weaker  resistance  of  the  material. 

E(luation  [£]  is  identical  with  fkjuation  [81].  Equation  |l]  ii 
not  only  absurd  for  the  reasons  given  by  him,  but  is  aubjeet  to  the 
same  objections  as  K(iuation  [22].  Ek)uation  [81]  meets  his  objselioB 
to  his  own  K(|untion  [F],  in  that  it  holds  true  in  ao  far  as  theiMlor 
of  safety  is  concerned. 
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In  Equation  [6],  C  will  always  be  negative.  In  Par,  33  the  com- 
pression stress  C  is  negative  and  T'  is  positive.    Henc^ 

and 

Tc=^r-  C'y 

This  permits  of  the  substitution  of  T'  and  C  given  in  Equations  [6] 

and  [6]  without  changing  the  sign  of  C^     It  is  obvious  that  the  total 

T'  C'y 

strain  is  the  arithmetic  sum  of  -^  and  -^•-,  and  by  combining  the 

equations  as  they  are  written  the  desired  arithmetic  summation  is 
effected.  When  T'  acts  horizontally  and  C  vertically  the  strains* 
would  he  represented  as  in  Fig.  4  by  having  both  dotted  vertical  lines 
to  t  he  right  of  the  full  line  and  both  dotted  horizontal  lines  above  the 
full  line  representing  the  base. 

The  method  used  in  Par.  33  was  also  used  in  Par.  37  in  arriving 
at  Equations  [16]  and  [16].  Equation  [H]  is  referred  to  in  Par.  40, 
w^here  it  is  stated  that  it  is  given  in  Merriman's  Mechanics  of  Materi- 
als; ,it  may  \)q  found  on  p.  365  of  the  tenth  edition. 

Poisson's  ratio  is  less  for  cast  iron  and  hard  steel  than  for  soft 
steel  and  copper.  Merriman  gives  J  for  cast  iron  and  \  for  steel. 
Hence,  0.25  was  used  for  hard  materials  and  0.3  for  soft  materials 
in  Pars.  69  and  70. 

Particular  iittention  is  called  to  the  allowable  working  values  of 
T  and  *S.  I'^or  hard  materials  the  value  of  T  is  based  on  the  elastic 
strength  in  tension  and  for  soft  materials  the  value  of  S  is  based  on 
the  elastic  strength  of  shear;  for  very  soft  materials  such  as  steel 
tubing,  T/S  may  be  greater  than  2  for' equal  factors  of  safety,  in 
which  case  the  cquivalent-shear-stress  fomiulse  give  a  46  per  cent 
greater  equivalent  bending  moment  and  a  14  per  cent  greater  di- 
ameter than  the  firashof  formula  when  Mb  =  A/|.  The  most  reli- 
able datti  for  clotoriuiiiing  the  allowable  working  stresses  are  obtained 
by  testing  hard  niatcuials  in  tension  and  soft  materials  in  torsion. 
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THE  TRUMBLE  REFINING  PROCESS 

Bt  N.  W.  Thompson,  San  Fbancibcm),  Cal. 
Member  oi  the  Society 

IHsadvantagea  of  the  method  of  dUtiUing  oUa  by  filUng  a  eyUndrieal  ttitt  voilh 
the  crude  oU  and  boiling  off  the  lighter  dietiUates,  then  the  next  heamer,  and  so  on, 
are:  an  expensive  inetaUation  to  build  and  nuuntain,  low  heat  tranefer,  eonnderaJbU 
radiation  losses,  etc. 

The  Trumble  distiUing  apparatus  is  a  departure  from  this  method.  The  essen- 
tial  part  of  the  apparatus  is  a  bertieal  evaporating  chamber,  in  iMch  are  arranged 
a  number  of  umbreUa^haped  "spreader  hoods."  Heat  is  applied  to  the  ehaniber 
from  the  outside  by  any  convenient  method,  and  oU  fed  irUo  the  top  of  the  chami)eT 
flows  down  over  the  hoods  in  a  thin  film,  strikes  against  the  interior  wall  of  the  chamber 
and  flows  down.  The  vapor  evolved  passes  up  through  a  centrally  disposed  take-off 
pipe  into  a  separator. 

The  paper  embodies  a  description  of  an  actual  plant  employing  the  system. 

The  chief  advantage  claimed  for  the  system  is  the  cqnservaUon  cf  heal.  It  is 
stated  that  the  plant  described  is  doing  on  1.1  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  run  through  €ts 
fuel  more  work  than  large  oil  refineries  operating  today  using  4U  fuel  4  per  cent  of  the 
crude  oU. 

rpHE  first  step  in  the  refining  of  oils  is  to  obtain  the  different 
fractions  or  distillates  of  the  crude  oil.  Some  of  these  are  ready 
marketable  products  and  others  need  treatment.  To  obtain  these 
distillates  it  is  necessary  to  distill  or  boil  them  over  in  a  still  and  sepa- 
rate them  according  to  boiling  points. 

OLD   METHOD  OP  OBTAINING   DISTILLATES 

2  The  old  method  was  to  fill  a  cylindrical  still  with  the  crude 
oil  and  boil  off  the  lighter  distillates,  then  the  next  heavier,  and  so 
on.  After  being  condensed  these  distillates  were  run  through  a 
steam  still  and  the  still  kept  to  a  certain  temperature  imtil  all  of  the 
lighter  fraction  or  first  cut  was  obtained,  then  the  temperature  was 
raised  for  the  next  fraction,  and  so  on. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American  Society 
or  Mechanical  ?]ngineeiis.    Contributed  by  the  San  Francisoo  Section. 
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3  A  large  number  of  the  refineries  at  the  present  time  centmue 
this  system,  and  others  put  a  number  of  crude  stills  in  series  ind 
run  them  continuously;  that  is,  the  residuum  or  bottoms  of  tlie 
first  still  run  to  the  second  still  where  they  are  heated  to  a  higher  ton* 
perature,  and  so  on  to  the  last  still,  from  which  the  residuum  flows 
to  a  cooler  and  then  to  the  tank.     This  residuum  is  generally  fudoil. 

4  In  those  stills  there  is  a  large  volume  of  oil  over  the  fires  and 
also  an  expensive  installation  to  build  and  maintain.  There  can  be 
no  seams  in  the  bottom  of  the  stills  necessitating  very  large  plates, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  have  perforated  steam  pipes  in  the  bottoms  to 
agitate  the  oil  so  as  to  keep  the  bottoms  from  burning^  etc. 

5  Large  surfaces  aie  necessary  when  the  heating  is  done  in  this 
way.  There  is  low  heat  transfer  on  account  of  slow  velocities  and 
the  low  specific  heat  of  the  liquid,  and  about  one-third  of  the  surfsiee 
of  the  still  (!annot  he  hoatx^d  and  must  be  highly  insulated  to  avoid 
excessive  radiation.  However,  the  radiation  losses  are  considerable 
even  in  the  host  settings. 

TRIJMBLR.  DISTILLING    APPARATUS 

0  The  Trumble  distilling  apparatus  is  quite  a  departure  from 
that  used  in  the  method  described  and  has  proved  very  sueoeBsfal 
in  the  plants  where  it  has  been  installed.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
apparatus  are  shown  in  Figs.  1,  2  and  3. 

7  In  Fig.  1  is  shown  a  Trumble  evaporator,  to  which  in  this  case 
is  connected  an  evaporator  column.  The  evaporator  consists  of  a 
closed  cylindrical  metal  shell,  vertically  disposed,  to  which  heat  is 
applied  from  the  outside  in  any  convenient  manner,  as,  for  emnpk, 
by  tiue  gas(\s  or  by  vapors  from  another  evaporator. 

8  Inside  the  evaporating  (*haml)er  is  arranged  a  central  vertical 
pipe  having  umbrella-shaped  devices  attached  thereto  at  intenrab 
which  are  called  ''spreader  hoods,''  so  tliat  oil  fed  to  the  apex  of  thoe 
hoods  will  flow  down  over  their  sides  in  a  thin  film  after  the  wuloB 
of  rain  flowing  down  the  outside  of  an  umbrella.  The  kiwer  edgBS 
of  these  hoods  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  sides  of  the  wall  of  tk 
evaporating  chamber,  and  in  oi)eration  the  oil  flows  down  and  Oftf 
the  hood  and  strikes  against  the  interior  wall  of  the  enpontill 
chamber  and  flows  down  the  wall  in  a  thin  continuous  film. 

9  In  case  any  of  the  oil  should  not  strike  against  the  wall  in  tk 
evaporating  chamber,  hut  should  drop  off  the  edge  of  the  hood  Sid 
fall  vertically;  or  in  case  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  bubfaKsCV 
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rofirniiiK  on  the  wiil!  of  the  evaporating  chamljer  whereby  i\  portion 
of  the  oil  may  be  thrown  baL-k  toward  the  center  of  the  evaporating 
chamber,  such  oil  will  be  caught  by  the  next  spreader  hood  and  will 
flow  down  the  surface  thereof,  thereby  insuring  an  ultimate  spreading 
of  the  oil  on  the  wall  of  the  evaporating  chamber. 


10  Tlic  oil  to  bo  operated  on  is  fed  through  a  supply  pipe  to  the 
top  of  the  cv;i]K)ratiiif;  chamber  and  discharges  downward  on  the 
ajKsx  of  the  upix-rtnust  hood.  The  oil  then  Hows  down  this  hood  in 
a  thin  sfreani  and  is  delivered  ai^ainst  the  interior  wall  of  the  evapo- 
rating chamber  as  herein  above  described. 
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1 1  The  centrally  arranged  vapor  take-oS  pipe  in  tho  evapontbii 
chamber,  to  which  the  spreader  hoods  are  attached,  is  proridod  vith 
perforations  underneath  each  of  the  hoods,  and  through  thoe  pv- 
foratioas  the  vapors  pass  from  the  evaporating  chamber  into  the 
vapor  tako-off  pipe.  Located  in  this  vapor  take-off  pipe  an  lilani 
branch  pipes,  and  these  branches  extend  through  the  mil  flf  tbe 
evaporating  ctmmbcr  to  the  outside  of  the  apparatus. 


Inl«fo-(  DisHlhhi 


I'lU.    2      tSBPARATOB 


12    Fig.  2  ^howd  the  construction  of  the  sepantor. 

a  re-run  still  for  distillates  from  bottoms  of  d 

any  other  source,  if  these  need  fractionating,    "nw  c 

into  compikrtinent  (1)  overanumber  of  pipes  thniu^wfaidiahwtiv 

medium  is  pa.s.scd,  either  residuum  or  vt^KusM  the  out  maj  bl^  as' 
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then  passes  through  an  opening  at  end  of  compartment  (1)  into  com- 
partment (2)  and  back  through  compartment  (3)  and  bo  on,  leaving 
at  end  of  compartment  (6).  The  vapors  evolved  in  compartments 
(1),  (2)  and  (3)  pass  through  openings  into  vapor  compartment 
B  and  out  through  opening  b]  to  condenser,  etc. 

13  The  manifolds  on  the  ends  of  the  separators  are  provided 
with  covers  having  stuffing  boxes  throi^h  which  valves  are  operated 
to  regulate  the  Sow  through  tubes  in  each  compartment,  thereby 
controlling  the  heat  in  these  compartments.  , 


DESCRIPTION   OF   PLANT    EMPLOYING   TRUMBLE   SYSTEM 

14  The  illustrations,  Figs.  3  to  6  inclusive,  are  from  photo- 
graflhs  taken  during  the  construction  of  a  plant  employing  the 
Trumble  system.  Fig.  3  gives  a  general  view.  In  the  foreground, 
at  the  left,  is  the  pipe  heater,  and  located  in  the  brick  stack  at  the 
left  is  the  evapor^itor.  In  the  distance  are  the  dephlegmators,  in 
the  foreground  the  separators  and  the  vertical  condensers  for  the 
vapors  from  the  separators.  Under  the  arches  are  the  coolers  for 
the  distillates.     The  pipe  Hues  in  the  trench  are  the  distillate  lines 
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from  the  condensers  and  coolers  carrying  the  cooled  inodudl  Id 
the  receiving  boxes.  The  arrangement  of  these  receiTing  bom  ii 
shown  in  Fig.  4.  Behind  the, boxes  are  dewatenng  traps  for  k|»- 
rating  the  water  from  the  distillates.  Fig.  5  shows  the  depUcfpn- 
tors  with  the  heat  exchangers  underneath.  Fig.  6  shows  the  aga- 
ating  valves  for  the  distillates  from  the  dephlegmators.  TlHe 
valves  as  well  as  all  operating  valves  are  handled  from  one  plstfan. 
15  AH  plant's  arc  designed  to  meet  the  conditions  uni^  wliidt 
they  arc  to  be  used,  but  they  are  very  flexible  and  are  able  to  tab 


<'iir(t  of  u  very  wiil(^  nin^u  of  conditions  by  controlling  the  beak  flf 
I  ho  funiiuv  iiml  tlip  velocity  of  tj^eoil  which  runsthnni^  it.  liwil 
1)C  itnixissible  to  go  inio  the  many  UifTercnt  arranganienta  of  pfaat 
design,  l)iit  tlic  following  will  make  clear  the  running  of  a  tjfieil 

and  succeKsful  plant. 


FLOW   OF   OIL   TIIROUOH   PLANT 


Ki  1'liu  flow  of  tli<>  crude  oil  through  the  plant  ia  indiflatad  kf 
the  flow  s)u><tl  in  Fig.  7.  'riic  oil  enters  throu^  a  64n.  line  andii 
u^-d  as  ii  i'<Hiliiig  nitiliunv  in  the  i*ix  coolen  shown.     llMaeooefcn 
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are  of  the  horizontal  tubular  type,  30  in.  in  diameter,  with  Bixty- 
two  2-in.  by  18-ft.  tubes.  The  oil  enters  at  the  bottom  and  pasees 
through  the  tubes,  making  four  passes,  and  comes  out  at  the  top  and 
goes  into  a  header  through  which  it  passes  into  the  four  heat  ex- 
changers or  coolers  for  the  residuum. 

17  These  heat  exchangers  are  4S  in.  in  diameter  and  have  178 
2-in.  by  18-ft.  tubes.  The  crude  oil  enters  the  first  heat  exchanger 
at  the  bottom  and  passes  through  the  tubes,  making  six  passee,  and 
out  at  the  top  into  the  bottom  of  the  next  axcbanger,  and  so  on. 


tttji^^ 

5  hmm 

,,  ■      >•*■  ■?   ■-'   ■■-     \^ 

I  Heat  ExcujUioisrs  Underneath 


lo  the  hejvter  pipes,  where  it  is  split  in  two,  each  half  passing  in  series 
through  seventy-two  ISJ-ft,  lengths  of  4-in.  pipe,  flowing  back  and 
forth  and  upward  at  all  times,  and  then  into  the  top  of  the  evapora- 
tor, where  it  flows  clown  the  sides  in  a  thin  film. 

18  The  oil  in  passing  through  the  heater  pipes  and  evaporator 
is  heated  by  the  flue  gases.  The  vapors  evolved  are  separated  in 
the  evaporator  and  taken  care  of  later.  The  oil  is  maintained  at  a 
Ronstant  level  in  the  bottom  of  the  evaporator  and  runs  out  of  the 
bottom  of  it  as  residuum.  A  jx'rforated  steam  coil  is  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cviiporator  under  the  liquid  and  superheated  steam 
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is  passed  through  it  in  order  to  drive  off  any  of  the  li^tw  d 
which  may  drop  back  from  the  vapors.  However,  veiy  little  staun 
is  necessary  in  this  case  as  the  heat  losses  are  supplied  by  tbe  flue  gusL 
19  After  leaving  the  evaporator  the  reaiduuni  is  used  u  i 
heating  medium  for  redistilling  the  distillates  pwwing  tbiougb  mg^ 
rators,  and  then  flows  through  the  heat  exchaagets  c 
to  the  crude  oil.  The  residuum  enters  the  first  beat  e 
the  top  and  makes  two  passes  around  the  tubes  and  out  at  the  bottOB, 
then  into  top  of  the  second  exchanger  and  so  on  through  the  fin 
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heat  exchangers  and  through  a  standpipe,  which  ia  ventad  and  wUd 
controls  the  head  of  residuum  in  the  bottom  of  the  evmponHar,  ad 
then  to  the  storage  tanks. 

20  Having  followed  the  course  of  the  crude  ofl  thraugh  the  ap- 
paratus, showing  the  separation  of  it  into  v^xna  and  nndinBi^  il 
remains  to  dispose  of  the  vapors  shown  on  the  Sofir  ehart  in  H(  1 
The  vapors  from  the  central  vapor  column  of  the  eraparatar  m 
taken  out  through  a  shell  and  connected  into  a  header.  Tlie  mpv 
pass  from  this  header  through  an  oil  oatcho'  rimilar  to  a  ■)■■ 
ttcparstor,  the  condensate  jHUssing  out  of  t'     '    "      i  of  it  intott> 
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bottom  of  the  evaporator.  They  then  pass  through  six  large  dephleg- 
mators  in  series,  flowing  into  the  bottom  of  each  and  out  at  the  top. 
In  each  dephlegmator  a  partial  condensing  of  the  vapor  takes  place, 
thus  forming  a  liquid  in  the  bottom  of  that  particular  dephlegmator. 
From  some  of  the  dephlegmators  this  condensed  liquid  is  a  ready 
product  —  from  others  it  is  just  between  two  different  products. 
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Fig.  7    Crude  Oil  and  Residuum  System 


21  A  system  of  water  circulation  is  used  as  a  cooling  medium 
for  the  vapors  from  the  dephlegmators  and  separators.  The  vapors 
are  cooled  in  vertical  tubular  condensers  and  about  twenty  barrels 
of  water  are  required  per  barrel  of  distillate  cooled.  Superheated 
steam  is  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  evaporators,  separators  and  de- 
phlegmators as  an  agitator  to  relieve  the  lower-boiling-point  fractions 
from  the  bottoms.  About  30  lb.  of  steam  are  used  to  each  barrel  of 
distillate  produced. 
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INSTALLATIONS  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

22  The  company  for  whom  this  plant  was  installed  has  two 
Tnimble  plants  in  operation,  —  the  No.  2  plant,  above,  and  the 
No.  1  plant.  The  No.  1  plant  differs  from  the  No.  2  plant  in  that 
an  evaporator  column  is  used  with  the  evaporator  and  two  fractions 
of  vapors  are  given  off.  These  vapors  are  used  as  a  heating  medium 
in  separators  and  are  then  condensed  and  run  back  to  the  separators 
and  fractionated  in  same.  When  this  plant  was  first  started  the 
fractionating  of  the  distillates  was  not  close  enough  for  ready  products 
and  some  of  the  products  had  to  be  re-run.  After  a  few  experiments 
small  dephlegmators  were  installed  on  the  vapor  lines  from  the 
separators,  and  from  that  time  on  there  has  been  no  occasion  to  re- 
run any  of  the  distillates. 

23  With  these  two  Trumble  plants  in  operation  continuously 
for  eight  months,  the  company  has  averaged  a  run  of  16,000  bbl.  of 
crude  oil  per  day  of  24  hours  throu^  both  plants,  30  per  cent  of  this 
crude  oil  being  vaporized  and  fractionated  into  readily  marketable 
distillate  products.  During  this  time  1.1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
of  crude  oil  run  was  used  as  fuel  to  do  this  work,  and  the  refining 
losses  were  0.75  per  cent  of  the  total  amoimt  of  crude  oil  run. 

24  Five  men  are  required  for  operating  the  two  plants  per  sbift, 
i.e.,  one  head  stillman  over  both  plants,  one  stillman  at  each  plant, 
one  fireman  for  both  plants,  and  one  receiving-house  man  for  both 
plants. 

25  The  Trumble  system  has  been  successful  from  the  very  first 
installation.  The  Santa  F^  Railroad  Company  has  used  the  system 
in  the  Midway  oil  fields  with  success.  The  first  expansion  or 
evaporating  chamber  used  for  this  installation  was  made  by  joining 
two  old  boilers  together,  end  to  end,  while  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
was  either  made  in  the  shops  of  the  company,  in  the  field  or  was 
picked  up  on  the  property.  This  plant,  composed  of  remnants,  so 
to  speak,  worked  from  the  very  start  and  uninterruptedly  for  several 
years  —  in  fact,  up  to  the*  time  the  Santa  F6  made  a  trade  of  the 
Dil  on  their  grounds  for  a  heavier  oil  delivered  at  Mojave,  a  division 
point  on  their  main  lines. 

26  There  was  no  demand  for  perfect  separation  of  the  distillates 
at  this  plant,  but  a  roujj;h  refining  was  done.  Two  products  were 
made  from  the  tops,  one  being  53  deg.,  while  the  oth?r  was  fiom  that 
point  down  to  about  stove  distillate.  The  53-deg.  cut  was  water- 
svhite  and  was  generally  used  in  automobile  engines  by  the  Santa 
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Fe  on  their  Midway  property.    The  distillates  produced  sold  at 
profitable  figures  and  were  much  sought  after. 

27  One  of  the  main  benefits  claimed  to  be  secured  by  the  ve 
of  this  form  of  still  is  that  the  oil  while  being  heated  or  when  grring 
off  its  vapors  is  never  exposed  to  any  action  tending  to  "cnck" 
or  break  down  the  molecular  structure.  As  proof  of  this»  it  is  pw* 
ticularly  pointed  out  that  one  can  never  detect  any  odor  of  mnh 
ga.s  around  a  plant  of  this  kind,  which  is  so  apparent  in  all  other  fonai 
of  oil-distilling  plants. 

28  This  absence  of  ^'crac^king*'  and  resultant  freeing  of  eaifaoD 
led  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  process  in  making  asphalt-um  for  aD 
purposes,  but  more  especially  that  used  in  road  work.  The  first  plant 
of  this  kind  was  installed  for  the  John  R.  Ott  Company  and  pro- 
duced oils  for  road  work  which  secured  much  better  prices  than  other 
refineries  were  able  to  secure,  for  the  reason  that  the  oils  had  greater 
viscosity,  toughness  and  lasting  qualities  owing  to  the  f^?if*pM> 
absence  of  free  carbon,  which,  as  every  engineer  knows,  causes  (he 
asphaltum  to  break,  or  what  is  commonly  termed,  to  "short."  The 
Ott  Company  was  aftenvards  disposed  of  to  a  company  owning  web 
producing  heavy  oils  in  the  Santa  Maria  fields,  and  a  lariger  plait 
was  orec'ted  there;  and  it  is  qui  to  safe  to  say  that  a  large  percenlHie 
of  the  roadways  of  California  are  now  either  coated  with  or  eotttaia 
asphaltum  treated  in  this  plant. 

29  Another  instance  of  the  successful  use  of  this  i^ystem  ior 
manufacturing  asphaltum  is  the  Warner  Quinlay  Asphalt  ComiaBj, 
which  has  its  refinery  at  Warner,  New  Jersey.  This  phut  has  boa 
making  a  high-grade  asphaltum  for  a  number  of  years  by  this  pnem 
with  uninterrupted  success.  Their  goods  have  found  favor  id  the 
markets  on  account  of  their  ability  to  produce  any  quantity  of  aqr 
grade  having  the  same  penetration,  a  thing  impossiUe  to  obtaia 
w^iere  the  individual  still  and  batch  method  is  followed.  It  iaoitf 
necessary  with  the  Trumble  process  to  raise  and  maintain  thei^ 
quired  degree  of  temperature,  and  the  product  therefrom  wifl  be 
absolutely  uniform,  no  mattor  whether  it^is  one  hundrtMl  tons  or  ok 
hundnHl  thousiind  tons.  Again,  when  a  di£Ferent  penetratios  v 
r(H]uired,  the  flow  of  oil  may  be  either  hastened  or  retarded,  and  the 
desired  product  derived.  The  same  results  are  secured  Iqr  rognlatioB 
of  fires. 

30  For  instance,  a  certain  number  of  tons  of  a  certain  gvadeo' 
asphaltum  may  l>e  called  for.  The  stillman  regulates  flow  of  ciai 
fires  to  produ(re  the  desired  results.    When  the  required  amoothai 
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been  produced  he  simply  makes  his  changes  in  oil  flow  or  fire  regula- 
tion to  produce  the  asphaltum  of  any  other  desired  specification. 
No  cooling  down  of  stills  or  cleaning  out  is  required. 

31  The  oil  in  passing  through  the  entire  apparatus  is  not  sub- 
jected to  the  direct  heat  for  any  great  period  of  time  and  at  no  time 
is  it  in  a  quiescent  condition,  which  generally  tends  to  bum  or  coke 
it,  thus  leaving  coke  on  the  iron,  which,  if  not  removed,  soon  causes 
the  burning  out  of  the  still. 

ECONOMY  OF  THB  SYSTEM 

32  At  the  present  time  the  necessity  for  conserving  the  fuel 
oil  and  labor  around  an  oil  refinery  is  imperative.  The  whole  sub- 
ject is  a  matter  of  heat  units  and  their  proper  conservation. 

33  In  the  Trumble  system  the  products  to  be  re-run  in  the 
separators  are  condensed  but  not  cooled,  thereby  saving  heat.  The 
oil  is  in  a  very  thin  film  on  the  shell  of  the  evaporator  and  is  being 
heated  in  its  downward  flow.  The  vapors  being  evolved  have  a  free 
relief  and  have  no  opportunity  of  dropping  back  into  the  residuum. 

34  There  is  considerable  work  for  the  mechanical  engineer  in 
the  conservation  of  heat  units  around  an  oil  refinery  and  in  most  all 
branches  of  the  oil  industry.  There  are  large  refineries  operating 
today  and  using  four  to  five  hundred  per  cent  more  fuel  than  is  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work.  It  is  possible  to  save,  by  proper  distribution 
of  the  heat  available  around  the  oil  refineries  in  the  United  States, 
at  least  2  per  cent  of  the  total  crude  oil  put  through  these  refineries. 
There  are  large  oil  refineries  operating  today  that  are  using  as  fuel 
4  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  run  through  them  to  do  less  work  than  the 
plant  described  is  doing  on  1.1  per  cent  of  the  crude  oil  run  through 
as  fuel,  and  the  losses  due  to  non-condensable  gases,  etc.,  are  2  per 
cent  against  0.75  per  cent. 


No.  1022 

THE  SUBMARINE 

By  C.  H.  Bbdsll,^  Gboton,  Ck>NK. 
Non-Member 

After  a  few  brief  hiatorical  notes  on  early  hand^opeUed  submarinot,  the 
atUhor  deecribee  HoUand'e  first  TpracticoX  svUbmainnSf  a  oonstruttUm  mads  possMs 
by  employing  the  gasoline  engine^  storage  haikriss  and  electrie  motors  —  afi  ihsn  in 
process  of  development.  He  then  deals  with  the  construction,  equipment  and  oper- 
ation of  the  U,  S.  Submarine  Af-1,  a  boat  200  ft.  in  length,  discussing  such  topics 
as  the  periscope,  Diesel  submarine  engines,  during,  balancing,  the  rescue  of  men 
from  a  sunken  submarine,  etc.  Incidentally,  seoeral  misconceptions  under  which 
the  author  of  Tv)enty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea  labored,  are  pointed  out. 

» 

"DECENT  events  have  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
^  entire  world  the  capabilities  of  the  little  boat  known  as  the 
submarine.  All  the  characteristics  of  these  boats  are  fascinating: 
to  the  engineer  on  account  of  the  many  imique  problems  that  have 
to  be  solved;  to  all  of  us  on^ccoimt  of  the  many  dramatic  possi- 
bihties  in  connection  with  submarine  navigation.  Since  these 
dramatic  possibilities  are  so  great  in  number,  it  is  surprising  tibiat 
our  popular  fiction  writers  have  not  made  more  extended  use  of 
the  submarine.  Probably  this  neglect  of  such  a  promising  field 
has  been  due  to  lack  of  the  necessary  engineering  knowledge  to 
handle  the  subject  properly.  We  have,  however,  one  book  on  the 
submarine  in  the  field  of  fiction  that  is  well  written  and  full  of 
interesting  scientific  and  engineering  material.  This  book  is  Jules 
Verne's  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under  the  Sea.  I  read  it  as 
a  boy,  when  it  was  first  published  in  about  1874,  and  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  picture  it  gave  of  life  beneath  the  wave,  not  imagining 
that  it  would  ever  be  my  privilege  to  journey  thus  in  those  depths 
of  which  we  know  so  little.  A  short  time  ago  I  reread  the  book, 
and  was  again  fascinated  by  it,  because  it  gave  me  a  chance  to  see 
how  closely  we  have  lived  up  to  that  imaginary  pictiu^  of  Jules 
Verne. 

*  Electrical  Engineer,  Electric  Boat  CJo. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,   December   1917,  of  Thb  AmbbicAn 
Society  op  Mechanical  Engineers.    Contributed  by  the  New  York  Section. 
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2  As  far  08  the  handling  of  a  submarine  is  concerned,  whither 
under  way,  on  the  surface  or  submerged,  or  at  rest  on  the  muhet, 
poised  at  any  depth  or  resting  on  the  bottom,  the  boats  of  the 
present  day  are  as  perfect  as  the  NaiUiliu  of  Jules  Verne.  We 
may  even,  if  we  so  desire,  make  our  boat  so  that,  when  it  is  aft  lert 
submerged,  a  man  with  a  diving  helmet,  and  entirely  disoonnseled 
from  the  submarine  or  the  surface,  may  pass  from  it  into  the  see 
and  explore  the  ocean  floor  for  an  hour  or  more,  as  Captain  Nemo 
of  the  Nautilus  did.  That  such  construction  is  not  used  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to  be  no  material  need  for  such  open- 
tions.  The  Naviilus  was  driven  by  electricity.  We  also  use  dec- 
tricity  when  running  submerged,  but  we  obtain  our  electricity  from 
storage  batteries,  while  Captain  Nemo  obtained  his  in  some  091- 
terious  way  from  the  sea  itself.  The  great  difference  betweei 
fiction  and  reality  in  this  case  is  that  the  NaviUvM  was  aUe  to  go 
around  the  world  with  one  supply  of  energy,  ^diile  we  are  obligBd 
to  come  to  the  surface  after  one  or  two  hundred  miles  for  the 
purpose  of  recharging  our  storage  batteries. 

3  The  men  on  the  NaiUilus  are  supposed  to  have  been  able  to 
see  objects  at  distances  up  to  one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mik 
by  the  light  of  the  sun  or  by  powerful  electric  lamps.  Whils  we 
at  this  time  probably  have  more  powerfid  electric  lamps,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  see  any  great  distance  throuf^  water,  no  msttv 
what  method  of  lighting  is  used.  This  is  true,  at  least,  aloqg  oar 
shores  as  far  out  as  the  Gulf  Stream.  An  enormous  amoimt  of 
sediment  is  continually  being  poured  into  the  sea  l^  our  rivoi 
and  streams,  and  in  addition  the  endless  wash  of  the  waves  on  oar 
sandy  shores  constantly  tends  to  maintain  the  turbidity  of  the 
water.  I  have  frequently  looked  through  the  periscope  of 
marine  when  resting  on  the  bottom  at  a  depth  of  60  ft.  Tlie 
periscope,  some  five  or  six  feet  away,  could  easily  be  seen,  baft  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  75  ft.  away,  could  not  be  seen.  The 
matter  in  the  water  acts  exactly  as  does  fog  in  the  air  in 
distant  vision.  On  account  of  this  fact,  all  running  when  totstr 
submerged  must  be  by  distance  run,  obtained  by  knowii 
and  time.  Of  course,  in  certain  waters  the  limit  d  "risia 
be  materially  increased,  as,  for  example,  among  the  'ff'anifa  of  Ihl 
West  Indies  or  off  the  coast  of  Southern  Calif<miia,  yet  OfWi  ii 
such  waters  it  is  not  probable  that  one  could  jee  mora  than  IflOsr 
200  ft.,  and  such  a  distance  is  not  sufficient  for  puiposea  of  Mii- 
gation.    Thus  at  one  stroke  we  take  away  "     g       Bit  facftor  Ail 
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gives  such  a  charm  to  Verne's  work  —  the  major  portion  of  the 
control  of  the  submarine  must  be  by  vision  above  the  waves. 

4  Another  point  interesting  to  consider  is  that  of  the  pressure 
per  square  inch  at  different  depths,  for  in  this  connection  Jules 
Verne  materially  slipped  up  in  his  calculations.  He  tells  about 
Captain  Nemo  forcing  his  boat  to  depths  of  6000  or  7000  ft.,  not 
realizing  that  pressures  increase  nearly  half  a  pound  per  square 
inch  for  each  added  foot  of  depth.  At  6000  ft.  the  pressure  is  nearly 
3000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  and  the  NaiUilus,  as  described  in  Verne's  work, 
would  not  have  stood  any  such  pressure.  An  illustration  in  the 
book  shows  a  man  seated  before  a  large  plate-glass  window,  and 
another  man  swinmiing  in  the  water  outside.  This  window  must 
have  had  an  area  of  at  least  25  sq.  ft.>  and  at  a  depth  of  200  ft. 
it  would  have  to  sustain  a  pressure  of  about  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  or 
175  tons  on  the  window.  At  6000  ft.  the  total  pressure  would  be 
5250  tons.  Certainly,  no  glass  made  of  the  form  illustrated  could 
sustain  such  a  load.     However,  it  makes  a  very  pretty  picture. 

5  Another  point  shows  Verne's  misunderstanding.  He  states 
that  they  had  to  use  all  the  enormous  power  of  her  engines  to  force 
the  boat  down  against  the  great  water  pressure;  the  greater  the 
pressure,  the  greater  power  it  took.  This  is  not  according  to  fact, 
for  if  a  body  is  once  made  heavier  than  sea  water  and  starts  to  sink, 
it  will  continue  until  the  bottom  is  reached,  if  the  salt  in  the  sea 
wat«r  remains  a  constant  percentage,  a  condition  which  practically 
exists  in  the  open  sea. 

6  The  question  is  frequently  raised  in  our  newspapers  whether 
a  ship  sunk  by  collision  or  the  like  will  sink  to  the  bottom  or  g3 
a  certain  distance  and  then  remain  poised.  The  question  was 
raised  at  the  time  the  Titanic  was  sunk.  The  solution  of  the 
cjuestion  rests  upon  the  compressibility  of  the  material  of  the  ship 
as  compared  with  that  of  water.  If  the  latter  is  greater  than  the 
former,  and  the  depth  is  great  enough,  a  point  would  be  reached 
where  the  water  would  be  as  dense  as  the  material  of.  the  ship,  and 
there  the  ship  would  remain  poised. 

7  For  the  purpose  of  calculation,  let  us  take  the  extreme  case 
of  a  solid  steel  ball  dropped  overboard  in  the  open  sea.  Now, 
in  general,  we  say  that  water  is  incompressible.  This  statement 
arose  in  comparing  the  compressibility  of  water  with  that  of  a  gas, 
such  as  steam.  When  an  engineer  allows  water  to  get  from  his 
boiler  into  his  engine  cylinder,  and  the  piston  striking  this  water 
on  the  return  stroke  drives  off  the  cyUnder  head,  he  says  the  water 
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is  incompressible.  As  compared  to  a  gas  it  is  incompresBiUei  but 
as  compared  to  steel  it  is  compressible;  indeed,  it  is  nunre  compm- 
sible  than  steel.  Therefore,  our  steel  ball  as  it  descends  into  the 
sea  and  is  compressed  has  water  aroimd  it  that  is  being  oomprened 
at  a  more  rapid  rate  under  the  increase  of  pressure  than  the  steeL 
If  the  depth,  and  therefore  the  pressure,  is  great  enough,  a  point 
will  be  reached  where  the  water  will  be  as  dense  as  the  steel«  and 
at  that  point  the  ball  will  remain  suspended.  A  calculation  bond 
on  the  compressibility  of  steel  and  water  shows  that  the  requind 
depth  is  about  100  miles.  As  the  sea  is  only  some  five  or  six  miki 
deep,  it  is  evident  that  our  steel  ball  will  go  to  the  bottom. 

8  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  ship  that  has  been  sunk. 
When  she  starts  to  go  down  she  is  heavier  than  the  water  around 
her.  The  ship,  as  a  whole,  is  far  more  compressible  than  the  stal 
of  our  ball,  and  will  get  relatively  heavier  as  she  descends,  thai  k, 
will  sink  faster  and  faster  until  the  bottom  is  reached. 

9  Returning  now  to  the  submarine,  where  we  have  a  hull  that 
is  (perfectly  watertight.  Since  this  hull  is  composed  of  cirenlar 
frames  on  which  is  mounted  the  hull  plating,  its  coinnieasiMity 
is  far  greater  than  that  of  our  steel  ball;  indeed,  than  that  of  water. 
In  consequence,  if  a  submarine  is  so  trimmed  down  that  she  is  mm 
slightly  heavier  than  water,  she  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  Thii 
has  been  conclusively  proved  in  connection  with  our  tests  of  anb- 
marines  at  200  ft.  Every  submarine  for  the  U.  8.  GovenunMl 
must  be  taken  down  to  this  depth  and  kept  there  for  ten  ti**""*— ^ 
In  making  this  t-est,  it  is  the  custom  first  to  anchor  the  boat  wImr 
the  depth  of  the  water  is  right,  then  trim  the  boat  by  admitliai 
water  into  her  tanks,  trimming  her  down  until  she  has  oaif  a  fsv 
hundred  pounds'  buoyancy,  then  hauling  in  on  the  andior  npa 
This  operation  draws  the  boat  down  until  the  desired  depth  ■ 
reached.  In  one  or  two  c2us(\s,  in  the  trimming-down  opanatioa, 
hut  a  small  amount  of  reserved  buoyancy  was  given  the  boati  aad 
as  the  boat  descended  and  lxM*ame  compressed  this  roeervs 
ancy  was  lost  and  the  boat  went  the  rest  of  the  way  to  the 

10  From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  Venie's  stil^ 
ment  that  it  took  all  the  power  of  the  engines  of  the  Nmiim  ta 
drive  her  into  those  great  depths  is  not  correct*  Then  k  €■! 
exception  to  the  general  statement  that  a  body  starting  to 
will  go  to  the  bottom,  and  this  is  where  the  water  is  stratified, 
large  quantities  of  fresh  water  from  rivers  come  in  coataet  with  Ht 
salt  sea  water.    Such  a  condition  exists  in  the  St.  Lawreneei    Ba- 
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cently  in  making  the  200-ft.  depth  test  in  those  waters  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  5000  lb,  to  the  water  in  the  tanks  after  the  boat 
had  started  to  sink  in  order  to  get  her  down  to  200  ft.  This  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  fresh  w&ter  from  the  river  was  over  the 
heavier  salt  sea  water. 

THE   SUBMARINE   IN   HISTORY 

11  The  history  of  the  submarine  extends  over  quite  a  period 
of  time,  as  there  is  a  record  of  such  a  boat  having  been  built  about 
the  year  1624.  During  the  next  150  years  the  subject  was  fre-. 
quently  considered  by  marine  engineers,  but  no  construction  was 
undertaken.  At  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War  the  interest 
in  the  subject  was  transferred  from  Europe  to  this  country,  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  small  submarine  had  been  built  by  David  Bushnell, 
of  Connecticut.  This  boat  was  only  large  enough  for  one  man 
and  shaped  Uke  a  flattened  egg,  with  its  major  axis  vertical.  It 
was  fitU»d  with  tanks  and  pumps,  anchor  operated  from  the  inside 
of  the  boat,  screw  propeller  in  the  front  of  the  boat,  another  screw 
propeller  at  the  top  with  its  axis  vertical,  rudder  and  torpedo  at 
the  stern,  and  at  the  top  of  the  boat  a  screw  operated  from  within 
the  boat.  It  is  evident  that  this  screw  was  intended  to  be  worked 
into  the  planking  of  a  ship  at  anchor.  The  torpedo  was  fastened 
to  the  screw  by  a  line,  and  when  the  submarine  was  moved  away 
the  torpedo  remained  with  the  screw.  The  separating  of  the  torpedo 
from  the  submarine  started  a  clock,  which  in  a  certain  time  would 
explode  the  torpedo. 

12  Bushnell  had  to  educate  the  pubhc  on  two  points  in  con- 
nection with  his  boat,  the  exploding  of  gunpowder  under  water 
and  the  use  of  the  screw  propeller.  The  propeller  had  'been  in- 
vented a  short  time  before  by  another  man,  but  evidently  Bushnell's 
boat  was  the  first  on  which  it  was  used.  During  the  Revolutionary 
War  a  chance  at  last  came  to  make  use  of  the  boat,  against  a 
British  war  ship  anchored  off  Governors  Island.  Unfortunately, 
the  man  who  had  been  conducting  the  operations  of  the  boat  was 
sick  at  the  time  and  another  had  to  take  his  place.  Floating  down 
with  the  tide  in  the  late  hours  of  the  night,  the  submarine  was 
maneuvered  until  she  came  under  the  war  ship.  The  operator  in 
attempting  to  force  the  screw  into  the  planking  of  the  ship  failed 
on  account  of  striking  metal  fittings.  Before  he  could  relocate 
his  boat  the  tide  carried  him  away  and  he  had  to  give  up  the 
attempt. 
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13  Two  Other  attempts  were  made  against  British  dupi 
anchored  in  the  Hudson,  but  these  also,  failed  on  account  ol  the 
strong  tide.  If  the  anchor  of  the  submarine  had  been  used  untS  the 
torpedo  was  attached  to  the  ship,  the  attempt  would  have  ben 
successful.  Public  opinion  did  not  support  Bushnell  in  his  imfc, 
and  therefore  nothing  further  was  done. 

14  The  next  submarine  of  interest  is  that  of  Robert  Fulton, 
who  launched  the  Nautilus  in  the  Seine  in  1801.  He  conducted 
many  experiments  with  this  boat,  but  not  getting  the  imrc— ry 
financial  support  in  France,  took  the  boat  over  to  Eln^and.  Tliere 
he  created  quite  a  furor,  and  many  experiments  were  conducted, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  the  blowing  up  of  an  old  hulk  provided  for 
the  purpose.  The  people  did  not  consider  the  time  ripe  for  thst 
method  of  warfare,  and  Fulton  again  failed  to  get  support.  He 
then  came  over  to  this  country  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  gvant 
of  $50,000  from  Congress  for  the  conducting  of  experiments.  It 
is  understood  that  it  was  Fulton's  submarine  that  was  to  make 
an  attack  on  a  British  prison  ship  off  New  London,  but  the  com- 
mander of  the  prison  ship  hid  behind  his  priaonerd  and  obtained 
the  influence  of  their  friends  on  shore  to  prevent  the  attack*  TV 
work  with  Fulton's  submarine  was  discontinued,  as  again  it  aeemed 
that  popular  opinion  was  not  ready  for  the  use  of  such  ships. 

15  The  credit  for  the  first  actual  service  of  a  aubmarins  ia 
time  of  war  will  have  to  be  given  to  a  boat  built  by  Wilhefan  BiMr, 
a  Bavarian,  who  built  one  such  boat  for  Germany  and  one  for 
Russia.  The  boat  built  for  Germany  succeeded  in  breaking  nf 
the  blockade  of  the  Danish  fleet  off  Eael.  Later,  this  boat 
sunk,  due  to  the  collapse  of  her  hull  from  exoeaaive  water 
the  crew*  luckily  escaping.  A  few  years  ago  the  boat 
(luring  certain  dredging  operations,  was  raised,  and 
exhibition  in  Berlin. 

10    During  our  Civil  War  the  South  became  quite  inl 
in  the  submarine,  and  several  of  the  boats,  called  "Davidi»*' 
built.    These,  as  were  the  earlier  boats,  were  all  operated  faj 
]X)wer,  eight  men  being  used  to  drive  the  propellar.    Manj 
dents  were  experienced  during  the  experiments  on  then  boelB  and 
several  crews  were  lost.    These  accidents,  however,  did  not 
when  the  boats  were  operating  submerged  but  when  on  the 
The  small  conning  tower  used  was  very  low,  and  waves  from 
steamers  and  the  like  waslunl  over  it,  causing  the  boat  lo 
New  crews  were  (iui(;kly  found  an<l  experiments  oootinoed.   M 
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last  a  chance  to  use  the  boat  came,  and  an  attack  was  made  on 
the  U.  S.  frigate  HousatoniCf  anchored  off  Charleston.  The  attack 
was  made  at  night,  and  therefore  the  boat  was  operated  on  the 
surface  only.  A  spar  torpedo  was  used,  as  at  that  time  the  auto- 
mobile torpedo  had  not  been  developed.  It  is  reported  that  an 
officer  on  the  deck  of  the  Housatonic  saw  the  submarine  approach- 
ing the  ship,  but  thought  it  was  a  plank  floating  with  the  tide. 
This  idea  was  quickly  dispelled,  for  after  a  terrific  explosion  the 
men  who  had  been  on  deck  found  themselves  in  the  water.  The 
Housatonic  was  sunk,  and  carried  down  with  her  the  submarine 
and  all  her  brave  crew.  It  is  probable  that  the  smaller  boat  was 
sucked  into  the  hole  in  the  larger  ship,  and  held  there  by  the  water 
pressure. 

PRESENT-DAY   SUBMARINES 

17  During  the  following  twenty-five  years  many  submarines 
were  designed  and  a  few  built.  None  of  these,  however,  proved 
to  l)c  successful.  I  am  going,  therefore,  to  jump  to  the  time  of 
John  P.  Holland,  and  describe  the  submarine  of  the  present  day. 
Holland  was  an  Irishman  who  came  to  this  country  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  a  man  of  but  very  little  education  but  of  bright  mind. 
He  was  much  interested  in  the  fight  between  the  Monitor  and  the 
MerrimaCf  and  soon  commenced  to  consider  submarine  work.  At 
hist  he  succeeded  in  getting  support  for  his  experiments  and  built 
two  or  three  small  submarines.  His  idea  being  to  build  a  boat 
that  would  sink  the  British  Navy,  his  trend  of  mind  is  shown  by 
the  name  he  gave  one  of  his  boats,  the  Finian  Ram.  His  first  boats 
did  not  amount  to  much,  but  he  acquired  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
discovered  what  to  do  and  what  to  avoid,  and  was  then  in  shape 
to  attempt  more  extended  work.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  joined 
forces  with  the  Electric  Boat  Company,  and  the  Holland  was  their 
first  product. 

18  Mr.  Holland  started  his  work  at  just  the  right  time,  for 
the  internal-combustion  gasoline  engine  giving  large  power  with  small 
space  and  weight  had  just  been  developed  and  large  storage  bat- 
teries with  corresponding  electric  motors  were  to  be  had.  Without 
this  material  it  is  safe  to  say  the  submarine  would  still  be  in  an 
experimental  form. 

19  Tlic  general  arrangement  of  the  modern  submarine  follows 
very  closely  the  design  given  in  sketch  form  in  Fig.  1.  The  hull 
proper  is  cigar-shaped,  since  this  form  is  best  suited  to  withstand 
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the  pressure  of  submergence.  Above  the  main  hull  is  a  narrow 
superstructure  extending  from  the  bow  nearly  to  the  stem.  This 
superstructure  may  be  watertight,  but  in  general  is  open  to  the 
sea.  It  serves  to  house  certain  external  fittings,  and  forms  a  deck 
for  the  use  of  the  crew.  At  the  bow  just  within  the  bow  casting 
is  the  bow  cap,  covering  the  outer  ends  of  four  torpedo  tubes;  two 
openings  are  made  through  this  bow  cap,  and  by. rotating  the  cap 
the  openings  may  be  placed  in  line  with  the  different  torpedo  tubes. 
These  tubes  at  the  inboard  end  are  fitted  with  doors,  so  that  after 
the  tubes  have  had  the  water  drained  into  the  trimming  tank  which 
surrounds  them,  the  doors  may  be  opened  for  the  admission  of 
spare  torpedoes.  Immediately  abaft  the  tubes  is  space  for  spare 
torpedoes,  and  below  the  deck,  tanks  for  fuel.  In  the  design  shown 
the  galley  is  also  located  in  this  compartment.  In  the  central  part 
of  the  boat  is  the  main  operating  compartment,  in  which  are  the 
levers  that  control  the  main  ballast,  auxiliary  ballast,  and  adjusting 
tanks,  steering  and  diving  wheels,  control  of  all  high-^iressure  air 
lines,  periscope  and  connection  to  the  conning  tower.  In  the  two 
compartments  ahead  and  abaft  the  central  operating  compartment 
are  placed  the  two  sections  of  the  storage  battery,  these  batteries 
being  large  enough  to  supply  current  to  the  main  motois  and  drive 
the  boat  for  one  hour  at  11^  knots,  or  at.  low  speed  to  give  her  a 
radius  of  about  100  miles.  Around  the  storage  battery  are  the 
main  ballast  tanks. 

20  It  is  in  connection  with  the  ballast  tanks  of  a  submarine 
that  Mr.  Holland  showed  his  genius,  and  no  submarine  can  be 
considered  a  success  that  does  not  follow  the  lines  of  tank  construc- 
tion that  he  prescribed.  In  all  the  earlier  submarines  the  tanks 
were  constructed  without  subdivision  and  large  enough  to  take  the 
maximum  amount  of  water  that  might  be  required,  and  therefore 
were  almost  never  totally  filled.  In  consequence,  as  the  angle  of 
the  boat  changed,  the  water  was  free  to  flow  from  one  end  of  the 
tank  to  the  other,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  boat 
properly  trimmed.  Holland,  realizing  the  condition,  made  it  a  rule 
that  the  main  ballast  tanks  should  be  of  such  a  capacity  that  when 
entirely  filled  the  boat  would  be  brought  to  the  awash  condition 
only,  and  that  the  final  adjusting  of  the  buoyancy  of  the  boat  must 
be  made  by  the  use  of  a  small  tank  which  would  have  but  a  small 
free-water  surface  if  not  entirely  filled.  The  main  ballast  tanks 
are  therefore  entirely  empty  or  completely  filled.  Abaft  the  storage 
battery  compartment  are   the  engines,  main  motors,  pumps,  air 
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comprc&'iOi's,  and  aL  the  stem  arc  the  after-trimming  tank,  twin- 
iici'cw  propellers  unil  the  steering  and  diving  niddera.  The  eonniiig 
tower  is  planed  over  tho  central  operating  compartmsnt  and  in  the 
»<ketch  shown  is  fitted  with  one  of  the  periscopes  Steering  ia  done 
by  moans  of  jin  eleofric  motor  controlled  by  push  buttons. 

21     The  operation  of  a  boat  submerged  is  quite  different  fno 
one  on  the  surfaee.     On  the  surface  if  a  man  walks  from  a 
to  the  Iww,  tlip  bow  will  be  depressed,  displacing  a  greater  a 
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of  wilier,  and  therefore  able  to  »<usfain  the  increasoil  weight.  WIkb 
the  l>oat  is  subincniKMl  no  change  of  displaconent  can  ocuur,  ml 
consequently  such  shifting  of  weight  will  cautte  the  boat  to  take  i 
Ifi'catei-  angle.  A  boat  submerged  may  be  Ukened  to  a  pemhiluai 
having  a  length  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  center  of  boof^ 
ancy  of  the  l>oat  and  its  center  of  gravity,  generally  a  diitanee  of 
about  sixteen  indies,  and  the  weight  of  the  pendulum  bong  Ik 
weight  of  the  lioat,  say  .'iOI)  tons.  A  weight  moved  from  smiMipt 
Id  one  end  of  tlie  lH)at  wonht  pnHhicc  a  leverage  to  8wiii|[  this  ptnh- 
hnn  from  (he  vertical,  in  other  words,  to  cause  the  boat  to  tikr 
an  angle  )\v  tli<^  bow  or  stern.  As  a  submarine  when  Bnbnaprf 
will  go  liie  way  she  is  pointed,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  <fai<t 
of  angle  will  cau^- lic-r  I o  change  her  depth.  The  man  at  the  dM| 
'wheel  not  only  has  Ins  wheel  and  depth  gage  befue  huB,  bot  •!» 
u  clinometer,  a  sort  of  level  by  wliich  he  can  tell  the  eaet  H^ 
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of  (he  ship  and  therefore  tell  whether  the  boat  will  change  her  depth 
or  not  as  she  goes  along.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  boat  is  swinging 
up  or  down  most  of  the  time,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  man  at  the 
diving  wheel  to  check  these  motions  and  control  the  boat  so  that 
.«Iie  will  remain  at  the  depth  desired.  It  is  a  duty  requiring  constant 
attention,  ami  the  man  at  the  diving  wheel  can  perform  no  other 
duty.  In  Ihc  small  bont«  first  built  great  eare  was  exercised  that 
then'  should  be  no  shifting  of  weight  whcin  the  l«)at  was  running 


sulmierged.  In  the  lai^e  boats  as  now  built  the  weight  of  a  man 
is  such  a,  smjdl  piTcentjigc  of  the  lolal  weight  that  the  ordinary 
movi-ments  of  Ihe  crew  may  Im-  count cnwtcd  by  the  man  at  the 
diving  wluH-l. 

KQt:irMENT   OF  .SUUMARINI'a 

22  From  llie  Iloltuiul  (see  Fig.  2),  having  a  length  of  about 
-■.3  ft.,  to  the  M-1  (Fig.  31,  witii  a  length  alxtui  200  ft.,  is  quite  a 
change,  yet  a  lorjx'ilo  from  a  small  boat,  if  it  reaches  its  mark, 
is  as  cITt'cl  Lvc  as  oiii'  fioiii  a  large  boat.  It  is  (he  fact  just  mentioned 
that  indicates  why  a  subinarinc  will  retain  her  usefulness  until  she 
is  litcnilly  worn  oiil.  Slic  does  not  become  oUsolete  as  does  a  battle- 
ship as  soon  as  a  more  [Kiwerful  ship  is  constructed.  The  little 
lliill'iml  was  lliiis  in  commission  until  worn  out.  lOvery  other 
subniarine  buill  f-ir  '\v  l'.  S.  Covcrnincnl  is  in  active  .service. 
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23  At  the  time  the  HoOand  wm  built  we  bad  no  periMOpcf. 
In  consequence,  the  boat  hod  to  be  handle<l  by  "  poipcuaiiig,"  tfait 
is,  running  u  short  distance  ^ubmergral  and  then  coming  to  the 


surface   far  enough   to  expose  the  conniog  towar,  1 

clianee  for  a  look  around,  and   then  diving.    ThoB  \     _ 

he  done  very  quickly;    the  boat  can  paas  from  ths  daptt  of  iOft> 

lo  the  surface,  line  up  on  the  .target,  have  the  \ 
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)e  again  below,  all  in  30  seconds.  The  advent  of  the  periscope 
;reatly  aided  submerged  navigation,  since  at  all  times  vision  may 
)e  had  without  exposing  the  hull  to  the  danger  of  a  chance  shot. 


("he  increased  sine  of  the  boats  ha.s  made  them  far  more  comfortable, 
ind  better  sea  l>o;its  (i;ornp;ire  the  freeboard  of  the  Holland  with 
hat  of  the  A/-/1,  and  hpltrr  adapted  for  long  service  at  sea.  The 
icvHojniicnt  of   wiroli-^ri  lclrf;rapliy  now  permits  the  submarine  to 
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keep  in  touoh  with  the  shore,  and  all  submiirineij  ai'c  now  equipped 
with  this  wonderful  appaifttas,  the  tall  masts  required  being  bo 
constructed  that  they  may  be  quickly  lowered  for  submerged  work. 
24  In  the  design  of  a  submarine  a  far  greater  amount  of  pre- 
liminary work  in  the  line  of  calculating  of  weighte,  disposal  of 
equipment,  etc.,  has  to  be  done  than  with  a  surface  boat,  for  not 
only  is  there  a  double  motive-power  equipment,  but  the  boat  must 
be  designed  for  both  surface  and  submerged  work,  with  all  the 
complicated  control  apparatus  required.  'Some  idea  of  this  con- 
struction may  be  obtained  from  the  illustrations  given.  Fig,  4 
shows  the  launching  of  a  submarine,  the  cigar  shape  of  the  main 


Control  Station 


hull  givi/ig  sufficient  strength  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  200  ft. 
submergence,  thiit  is,  nearly  100  lb.  per  sq.  in.  Fig.  5  represents 
the  bow  of  a  subniiirino  before  launching;  it  shows  the  bow  cap 
with  opening  in  line  wilh  the  torpedo  tube.  When  it  is  desired 
to  close  the  IuIk-h,  the  ojwnings  of  the  bow  cap  arc  placed  under 
the  how  casting.  In  Kig.  6  we  have  the  stem  of  a  submarine.  In 
addition  to  the  Iwin  screws  and  steering  rudder  as  used  on  a  surface 
boat,  the  submarine  has  the  horizontal  diving  rudder  for  steering 
the  boat  in  the  vertical  plane.  Each  submarine  can  carry  at  least 
eight  toryn-does.  I'ig.  7  shows  the  taking  of  a  torpedo  on  board, 
and  Fig.  8  shows  the  inner  ends  of  the  four  torpedo  tubes  and  escape 
hatch. 
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25  A  view  of  the  diving  station  showing  diving  tel  And  depth 
gages  iH  givett  in  Fig,  9.  On  the  depth  gage  belc  he  pointer  it 
shown  the  curved  glass  tube  of  the  chnometer.  Fig.  10  rtprodune 
a  view  taken  through  a  [leriscope.  The  vertical  line  is  tbp  enw> 
wire  and  shows  the  exact  direction  the  periscope  is  poiQicd.  Tbe 
scale  at  the  top  is  a  portion  of  the  card  of  the  periscope  roni)a» 
and  shows  that  the  periscope  was  pointed  76j  dcffws;  from  thr 
north  towards  the  east.  The  after  end  of  the  central  opentifll 
<K)mpartment  is  shown  in  Fig.  II.  Thif^  particular  boat  had  u 
unujjually  large  central  operating  compartment,  at  least  four  tian. 
as  lai^  as  is  usiially  con-structpd.     The  dark  object  at  th«  I 
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llic  picture  is  the  lower  end  of  one  of  the  ixristope*. 
is  an  escape  hatch,  the  ladder  lo  it  having  been  removed  1 
iibstructing  the  view  from  the  camera.     In  the  left   lower  1 
in  the  ice  box,  then  comes  the  buttery  and  auxjliur)*  sirvitchhi 
In  the  renter  of  the  picture  is  the  closed  door  leading  inUi  the  o 
room.    To  the  right  of  the  door  is  the  control  < 
two  main  motors  and  on  tlie  right  are  the  e!ef-tric  < 
and  galley  sink 

26    Fig.  12  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  mass  of  equi 
submarine,  every  part  of  the  space  l)eing   titilitcd. 
is  taken  from  amidships  looking  fomard.     In   the   < 
picture  is  shown  the  hand  sd'criiig  wheel.     In  gen™ 
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is  done  by  an  electric  motor,  shown  at  the  top  of  the  picture.  On 
the  left  is  the  air  manifold,  with  valves  for  control  of  the  high- 
pressure  air.  These  valves  connect  the  air  to  all  the  different  tanks.  I 
By  opening  the  valves  to  the  main  ballast  tanks,  the  water  may 
be  blown  out  m  a  short  period  of  time.  On  the  right  is  shown  the 
wat^r  manifold  which  connects  the  different  tanks  to  the  adjusting 
pumps,  also  the  levers  of  the  large  Kingston  valves.  Fig.  13  gives 
a  view  looking  aft  from  amidships  and  showing  the  main  engines, 
and  Fig.  14  from  the  after  end  looking  forward,  showing  main 
motors  and  engines. 

27  One  of  the  two  engines  for  a  submarine  on  the  test  stand  is 
shown  in  Fig.  15.  For  many  years  the  gasoline  engine  was  the 
best  at  our  disposal,  but  as  gasoline  is  a  bad  thing  to  handle  in  the 
confined  space  of  a  submarine,  we  were  glad  indeed  when  the  Diesel 
heavy-oil  engine  became  available  for  this  work.  The  development 
of  these  engines  was  quite  advanced  in  Germany  before  any  such 
marine  engines  were  built  in  this  country.  In  order  that  we  might 
advance  as  rapidly  as  possible,  all  known  engines  of  this  type  were 
examined  by  our  engineers,  and  the  conclusion  reached  that  the 
engine  built  in  Nuremburg  was  the  best  then  developed.  Steps 
were  immediately  taken  to  acquire  the  rights  for  this  coimtry,  and 
we  were  thus  able  to  get  for  our  submarines  the  best  engine  then 
developed.  Many  of  these  engines  were  built  and  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  our  submarines.  In  the  building  and  operating  of  these 
engines  we  found  there  were  many  things  we  did  not  like,  the  prin- 
cipal point  being  that  they  were  very  compUcat^d.  In  consequence 
a  new  engine  was  designed  —  illustrated  in  Fig.  16.  This  is  the 
type  of  engine. used  in  many  submarines  recently  built  and  has 
stood  hard  service  with  wonderfully  good  results.  The  change 
from  gasoline  to  heavy  oil  has  brought  out  one  very  interesting 
characteristic,  that  is,  that  with  a  given  quantity  of  heavy  oil, 
twice  the  number  of  horsepower-hours  may  be  obtained  as  from 
a  like  quantity  of  gasoline.  Thus  with  a  boat  having  a  given  fuel- 
tank  capacity,  double  the  radius  of  action  is  obtained  when  the 
change  from  gasoline  to  heavy  oil  is  made.  Another  point  is  that 
heavy  oil  costs  about  one-fifth  as  much  per  gallon  as  gasoline;  thus, 
for  a  given  number  of  horsepower-hours  the  fuel  of  the  Diesel 
engine  costs  but  onc-tonth  that  for  the  gasoline  engine. 
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small  bubbles  which  would  instantly  stop  all  blood  circulation  and 
cause  death. 

32  This  action  of  the  nitrogen  is  a  familiar  one  to  divers  aod 
all  who  are  called  upon  to  work  under  heavy  air  pressure.  Thus 
it  is  not  a  question  of  the  quick  application  of  pressure,  but  the 
quick  removsd  of  that  pressure.  As  an  illustration,  a  few  years 
ago  a  Government  diver  went  down  some  280  ft.  off  New  London. 
He  took  two  minutes  in  going  down,  spent  five  minutes  on  the 
bottom,  and  then  started  for  the  surface.  He  came  up  a  little  way 
and  then  stopped,  exercised  his  arms  and  legs,  thus  encouragiDg 
activity  of  the  blood  in  order  to  work  the  nitrogen  off  through  hu 
limgs.  Then  he  would  come  up  a  little  further  and  repeat  the 
operation.  The  total  time  thus  taken  to  reach  the  surface  wis 
one  hour  and  thirty-five  minutes,  and  even  then  as  soon  as  he  wis 
taken  out  of  his  diving  suit  he  was  put  into  a  recompression  chamber 
so  that  the  pressure  might  be  still  more  slowly  relieved.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  how  impossible  it  would  be  in  the  excitement  of  a  wreck 
to  go  through  any  such  procedure  as  outlined  above. 

33  Recent  activities  of  submarines  abroad  have  demonstrated 
the  abilities  of  the  boats,  but  generally  the  conditions  are  quite 
different  from  those  that  wguld  pertain  here  in  case  we  should  be 
at  war  with  one  of  the  great  foreign  powers.  Then  the  oflbse  of 
our  submarines  would  be  the  breaking  up  of  a  blockade  of  our  ports, 
or  the  preventing  of  an  armed  force  from  making  a  Wn^^mg  on  our 
shores.  Many  times  in  naval  maneuvers  submarines  have  suceen 
fully  attacked  battlcsliips,  and  where  sufficient  numbers  of  flaih 
marines  are  employed  they  may  easily  prevent  a  blockade  by  floeh 
ships.  An  interesting  report  was  given  some  time  ago  of  the  bieak- 
ing  up  of  an  entire  expedition  of  a  German  army  in  ita  attempt  to 
land  at  the  south  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Riga,  the  work  having  beee 
done  entirely  by  two  small  submarines.  If  the  report  is  trae  it 
shows  wonderfully  effective  work  by  the  submarines. 
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Bt  F.  W.  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

Xj^  D.  LEAVITT  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  in 
^^^  Lowell,  Mass.,  learned  the  machmist's  trade  in  the  Lowell 
Machine  Shop,  was  assistant  foreman  at  Harrison  Loring^s  works 
at  South  Boston,  was  chief  draftsman  at  the  works  of  Thurston, 
Gardner  %  Co.,  at  Providence,  entered  the  Navy  in  1861,  and  re- 
signed therefrom  in  1867.  At  this  time  he  began  the  office  practice 
of  mechanical  engineering,  and  on  account  of  the  times  and  his 
ability  he  achieved  great  success,  not,  however,  without  some  dis- 
couragements. 

2  I  have  imderstood  that  his  first  steam  engine  was  designed 
for  Crozer's  cotton  mill,  in  Chester,  Pa.,  and  built  by  L  P.  Morris 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.  This  was  a  simple  horissontal  engine  with  a 
steam  chest  as  long  and  wide  as  the  cyhnder.  The  chest  contained 
a  very  large  main  valve  worked  by  an  eccentric  and  having  a  cut- 
off valve  on  its  back  at  each  end  worked  by  a  cam.  The  steam  ex- 
hausted into  the  main  valve  which  was  hollow,  and  from  this  passed 
out  through  a  special  exhaust  port.  The  msun  valve,  being  in  a 
chest  of  live  steam  and  having  exhaust  steam  within,  formed  a 
condenser  to  some  extent,  and  to  persons  who  knew  of  Mr.  Leav- 
itt's  great  efforts  in*general  to  secure  economy  this  was  a  subject  of 
comment.  Later  he  used  the  same  design  for  the  Brookljm  Bridge 
engines  and  for  those  of  the  El  Callao  Mining  Co.  of  Venezuela, 
He  appeared  to  be  attached  to  this  design  and  spoke  of  it  as  his 
cheap  engine,  but  never  mentioned  its  obvious  defect. 

3  Mr.  Leavitt  was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best  valve  for 
steam  engines  was  the  gridiron  (Fig.  1)  and  he  always  used  it  except 
in  the  few  cases  mentioned  above.    The  Plymouth  Cordage  Co's.  en- 

Prpflented  at  the  Animal  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American 
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gine  which  was  built  by  Harrison  Loring  in  186ft-9  wu  the  fitit 
engine  embodying  the  regular  Leavitt  features  of  four  gridinm  Tthti 
operated  by  cams.  This  was  a  vertical  simple  condeuiiig  btm 
engine  having  a  steamboat  beam  with  a  cast-iron  center  and  wiea^A- 
iron  strap,  the  beam  being  above  the  cylinder  and  santahlft. 
After  being  in  operation  a  groat  many  years  the  cami,  ifUdi  wbi 


^%mmmi 
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of  the  side^roove  ty]>c,  became  very  noisy  ind  the  cylinder 
replaced  by  a  George  H.  Corliss  cylinder  and  valve  gear. 

4  It  was  »aid  that  up  to  the  time  of  remonng  t 
cylinder  the  valves  were  tight  and  the  indicator  diagranu  of 
best  form. 

5  Mr.  Leavitt  claimed  that  the  gridiToo  vahre  waa  tha  oaij 
that  would  i-cmain  tight  indefinitely.    The  reaaon  for  thia  waa  t 
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it  hcos  a  great  deal  of  wearing  surface  and  no  tendency  to  cock  over 
and  press  more  on  one  edge  than  the  other,  and  that  when  operat«ti 
by  cams  has  a  constant  travel,  except,  of  course,  the  cut-off  valves 
at  early  culroffs.' 

6  Mr.  Leavitt  used  cams  because  they  enabled  him  to  secure 
exact  and  unchangeable  motion  to  the  valves. 

7  The  automatic  cut-off  feature  was  obtained  by  pladng  a 
cam  on  a  hollow  pieipe  of  shaft  or  sleeve  through  which  the  camshaft 
passed,  and  by  suitable  connection  with  the  governor  the  cutoff 
(;am  could  be  advanced  or  retarded.  This  was  accomplished  by 
having  a  spiral  slot  cut  in  the  camshaft  and  a  straight  one  in  the 
sleeve,  a  key  made  to  fit  both  and  moved  by  a  sliding  collar,  whicb 
in  turn  wjis  moved  by  the  gov|fnor. 

8  It  is  obvious  that  the  governor  moved  the  valve  and  there- 
fore had  to  be  large  and  powerful.  For  good  governing  this  was  not 
satisfactoryv.^except  for  pumping  engines,  which  ran  don^i  and 
finally  the  g^t^erning  apparatus  was  changed  to  that  having  a  small 
high-speed  governor  whose  function  was  to  operate  a  balanced  piston 
valve  which  admitted  and  exhausted  water  or  oil  under  presBore  to 
and  from  a  hydraulic  plunger  and  this  moved  the  cut-off  ooDar. 
Thus  the  govdrnor  had  no  resistance  to  overcome  except  frictioo, 
and  could  Ix^  made  as  sensitive  as  desired.  After  the  first  trial  of 
this  governor  it  was  always  used. 

9  Mr.  Leavitt's  fame  began  with  the  installation  of  the  Lynn, 
Mass.,  pumping  engine  built  by  I.  P.  Morris  A  Co.,  which  made  an 
advance  in  economy  over  anything  which  preceded  it.  Its  eco- 
noinii^al  i)erformance  was  based  upon  coal  consumed,  and  iqwo  itf 
trial  in  December,  1873,  it  gave  a  duty  of  103,923,215  ft4b.  per 
100  11).  of  picked  Ijackawanna  anthracite  coal  based  upon  water 
discharged  over  a  weir.  While  the  feedwater  was  weighed  and  indir 
cat  or  diagrams  taken,  no  evaporative  rate  for  the  boilers  not  lateof 
steam  consumption  for  the  engine  were  given  in  the  report. 

10  The  TiVim  engine  was  soon  followed  by  the  Lawrence  eoginea, 
als  )  built  by  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  which  were  tested  for  duty  based 
upon  100  11).  of  coal  consumed  and  water  discharged  as  detennined 
by  weir  measurement.  The  test  was  made  on  May  2  to  6, 1876, and 
the  duty  was  <K),18(),979  ft-ll).  pc^v  100  lb.  of  Cumberland  ooal.  Tht 
boilers  were  of  an  excellent  design  of  the  locomotive  type  and  oil|M 
to  have  given  a  very  high  evaporation  if  properly  fired.  Thqf  onlj 
evaporate<l  8.27  lb.  of  water  and  8.09  lb.  on  different  teats  per  pouid 
o'  coal  from  feed  a'  1(K)  (leg.  fahr.  and  pressure  at  89  lb.    Tbisvis 
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attributed  to  poor  coal,  but  must  have  been  due  to  poor  firing.  In 
those  days  calorimeter  tests  of  coal  and  analyses  of  escaping  gases 
were  seldom  made.  Here  again,  while  feedwater  was  weighed  and 
indicator  diagrams  were  taken,  the  steam  rate  of  the  engine  was 
not  worked  out. 

11  Fortunately  Park  Benjamin's  Scientific  Expert  Office  tested 
one  of  the  Lawrence  engines  in  1879  after  the  engine  was  over  three 
years  old.  The  report  does  not  state  when  the  test  was  made,  but 
it  was  evidently  in  July,  1879,  as  the  report  is  dated  July  30  of  that 
year.     The  principal  data  and  results  were  as  follows: 

Date July,  1879 

Duration  of  test 15 . 1  hr. 

Kind  of  coal  used Cumberland  bituminous 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  in 18 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  in. . 38 

Diameter  of  plunger,  in 18. 5 

Stroke  of  steam  pistons  and  plunger,  ft 8 

Diameter  of  flywheel,  ft 30 

Clearance  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  per  cent top,  2.56;  bottom,  2.31 

Clearance  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  per  cent top,  1 .54;  bottom,  1 .82 

Steam  pressure  above  atmosphere,  lb 89 . 5 

Vacuum,  in 27.4 

Revolutions  per  minute,  average 13. 62 

Discharge  of  pump  in  24  hr.  by  plunger  displacement,  gal 4,401,272 

Duty  per  100  lb.  of  coal  consumed,  based  upon  plunger  displacement,  ft-Ib.* 

111,548,925 

Temperature  of  feedwater,  deg.  fahr 119 

Temperature  of  escaping  gases,  deg.  fahr 358 

Coal  consumption  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hr.,  lb 8. 38 

Actual  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal,  lb 10. 13 

Equivalent  evaporation  from  and  at  212  deg.,  lb 11 .  49 

Equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  combustible  from  and  at  212  deg.,  lb.     12 .  24 

Coal  used  per  indicated  horsepower-hour,  lb •     1 .  63 

Feedwater  used  per  indicated  horsepower-hour,  lb 16.48 

Feedwater  used  per  hour,  lb 2437 

Condensation  in  high-pressure  cylinder  jacket  per  hour,  lb 118 

Condensation  in  low-pressure  cylinder  jacket  per  hour,  lb 160 

12  In  this  table  we  have  means  of  judging  of  the  economical 
performance  of  both  boiler  and  engine.  The  former  was  among 
the  best  and  the  latter  was  probably  as  good  as  that  of  any  steam 
engine  up  to  that  time.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  determina- 
tion made  of  the  moisture  in  the  coal  or  in  the  steam. 

13  The  perspective  drawing  given  in  Fig.  2  (taken  from  the 
Park  Benjamin  report)  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  Lawrence  engines,  and 
serves  the  same  purpose  for  the  Lynn  engine,  there  being  one  engine 
in  the  latter  case. 
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THE  BOSTON  SEWAGE  BNGINXB 

14  When  the  city  of  Boston  undertook  to  dispofle  d  its 
by  discharging  it  into  the  ocean  south  of  the  harbor  limits,  it  beetme 
necessary  to  raise  it  about  40  ft.  near  the  north  shore  d  Dcntliflitier 
Bay.  Mr.  Leavitt  designed  two  vertical  compound  fljrwbed  oi- 
gines  for  this  purpose,  which  are  shown  in  I^.  8.  'DifiBe  ncn 
built  by  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  New  York,  and  were  Yoticd 
inverted  compound  flywheel  beam  engines  of  the  following  genenl 
dimensions: 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  in 3S| 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  in 51 

Diameter  of  each  of  the  two  plungers,  ft 4 

Stroke  of  each  piston  and  plunger,  ft t 

Number  of  revolutions  per  minute,  nominal 10| 

Capacity  in  24  hours,  nominal,  gal 85,000^000 

15  The  cylinders  were  steam-jacketed  and  there  were  tnbidir 
reheaters  between  the  high-  and  low-pressure  pylindets^  one  fasiiK 
between  the  upper  ends  of  the  cylinders  and  the  other  belima  the 
lower  ends. 

16  In  1885  one  of  the  engines  and  its  twin-funmoe  lueomalif» 
type  boiler  were  tested  by  Dexter  Brackett  with  the  foBovim 
results: 

Dates  of  trials,  1885 Mar.  M-SS  Uaj  1-1 

Duration 24h.48m.  Mklla. 

Revolutions  per  minute,  average IS.  17  lS.tt 

Total  lift,  ft 

Total  dry  coal  consumed,  lb 

Duty  per  100  lb.  dry  coal,  ft-lb 136^410^000 

Mean  boiler  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in W.4  M-i 

Mean  vacuum  in  condenser,  in SB.1  S.i 

Total  plunger  displacement,  gal M^OMyOOO  n^fflyM 

Total  discharge  by  weir,  gal W^iMJOM  U^MyM 

Average  slip,  per  cent 8.6  4.i 

Approximate  indicated  horsepower 8U.5  SW.S 

Plunger  horsepower,  no  allowance  for  slip SIS. 9  Stt.l 

Mechanical  efficiency,  per  cent S4.i8  II.II 

Approximate  coal  used  per  i.hp-hr.,  lb l.SS  \M 

Approximate  steam  used  per  i.hp-hr.,  lb 1S.( 


RESULTS  OF  BOILBB  TBIAU 

(Twin-furnace  locomotive  type) 

Dates  of  tnals,  1885 Mar.  S4-SS        Hiy  1-9 

Duration 94 h.  61  m.    S4lLf|a. 

Orate  area.  sq.  ft 4ft«6 
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Water-heating  eurface,  sq.  ft 

Heating  surface  of  flue  ecoDomiier,  sq.  ft 

Ratio  of  boiler  heating  aurfaee  to  grate  area .... 
Steam  prewure,  lb.  per  aq.  in 
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Temperature  of  escaping  gases  from  boiler,  deR.  fahr. 
Temperature  of  escaping  gaaea  from  economizer,  deg. 

fahr 

Temperature  of  feedwater  entering  eeonoraizer,  deg. 

fahr 


183.5 
06.5 


1S4.2 
120.7 
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Temperature  of  feedwater  entering  boiler,  deg.  fahr. .  145. 1  164. 1 

Temperature  of  feedwater  entering  building,  deg.  fahr.  38  46 

Dry  ooal  conmmied,  lb i 8907  9478 

Dry  refuse,  lb 432  497 

Water  weighed  into  boiler,  lb 86,783  98,780 

Water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  dry  ooal,  lb 10.45  10. 42 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  deg.  by  boiler  per 

lb.  of  dry  coal,  lb 11 .  60  1 1 .  35 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  deg.  by  boiler  a:nd 

economiser  per  lb.  of  dry  ooal,  lb 11.60  11.83 

Water  eYax>orated  from  and  at  212  deg.  by  boiler  per 

pound  of  combustible,  lb i. . . .  12.23  11.98 

Water  evaporated  from  and  at  212  deg.  by  boiler  and 

economiser  per  lb.  of  combustible,  lb 12.78  12.48 

Dry  coal  consumed  per  sq.  ft.  of  grate  per  hr.,  lb. . . .  7.85  8.62 
Water  evaporated  by  boiler  per  hr.  per  sq.  ft.  of 

heating  surface  from  and  at  212  deg.,  lb 2. 12  2.44 

17  In  1889  he  designed  a  larger  triple-expansion  engine  for  the 
same  place. 

THE  LOUI8VILLB  PUMPING  BNGINS 

18  The  next  pumping  engine  of  Mr.  Leavitt's  design  to  attract 
attention  was  the  LouisviUe  engine,  Fig.  4,  built  by  the  L  iP.  Morris 
Co.^  and  it  was  the  first  to  be  thorouf^y  tested.  The  test  was  eon- 
ducted  by  Dexter  Brackett  and  F.  W.  Dean  and  lasted  144  hr.  10 
min.  without  stopping. 

19  The  engine  was  arranged  similar  to  the  Boston  sewage 
engines,  but  had  the  flywheel  shaft  near  the  floor  level  and  at  one  end 
of  the  bedplate  instead  of  being  elevated  and  between  or  just  below 
the  lower  ends  of  the  cylinders.    The  reheatera  were  of  the  same 

typ^. 

30    The  following  are  the  general  results  of  the  test: 

i 

Dianieter  of  high-pressure  cylinder  (hot),  in 22.21 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder  (hot),  in 64. 1ft 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  piston  rod,  in 6. 50 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  piston  rod,  in 6.00 

Stroke  of  each  piston,  ft 10 

Mean  clearance  volume  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  per  cent 1 .  686 

Mean  clearance  volume  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  per  cent 1 .  630 

Diameter  of  each  differential  plunger,  in 34  and  24^^ 

Stroke  of  each  differential  plunger,  ft 7 

Diameter  of  flywheel,  ft 36 

Duration  of  trial 144  hr.  10  min. 

Revolutions  per  minute,  average 18. 674 

*  Originally  I.  P.  Morris  &  Co.,  hut  later  changed  to  I.  P.  Morris  Co. 
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Average  atvMU  prcasurp  at  the  i>ngin«,  lb.  per  sq.  in 

Uuck  preHsun-  cm  low-preHsure  pinton,  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

'I'oUd  lieail,  ft 

Total^dry  stenin  uxcil  by  engine  in  cylinders  and  JmIuI^  Ht.. . 
)>ry  Hteaiii  ium^I  [h't  i.hp.  |H-r  liour,  including  jacket  ilililll.  Bi. 
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Horsepower  of  high-pressure  <^lmder 279.00 

Horsepower  oi  low-pressure  <^]inder 364.40 

Horsepower  of  both  cylinders 648.40 

Horsepower  of  plungers 699. 10 

Mechanical  efficiency  of  engine,  per  cent 93. 12 

Duty  per  1000  lb.  of  dry  steam  by  plunger  work,  ft-lb 150,838,000 

Duty  per  1,000,000  B.t.u.  by  plunger  work,  ft-lb 151,672,000 

Avg.  capacity  of  engine  in  24  hr.  by  weir,  U.  S.  gal 16,489,420 

Avg.  capacity  of  engine  in  24  hr.  by  plungers,  U.  8.  gal 17,681,350 

Average  slip  of  plungers,  per  cent 6.74 

THE  WASHINGTON  MILLS  ENGINES 

21  These  are  the  only  Leavitt  power  engines  that  have  ever 
been  thoroughly  tested  as  far  as  I  know.  Thqr  were  put  in  under  a 
guarantee  and  tested  by  John  T.  Henthorn  and  K  D.  Leavitt,  Mr. 
Leavitt  being  represented  by  A.  M.  Mattioe.  They  were  built  by 
the  Dickson  Mfg.  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  and  were  a  pair  of  30-in.  by 
60-in.  steam-jacketed  horisontal  non-condensing  engines  running  at 
60  r.p.m.  and  driving  a  30-ft.  wheel  grooved  for  thirty  l|-in.  ropes. 
The  boiler  pressure  was  135  lb.  and  the  back  pressure  on  the  pistons 
about  8  lb.  These  engines  are  similar  to  the  Calumet  and  Heda 
40-in.  by  60-in.  engine  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  following  are  the  gen- 
eral results: 

Duration  of  test  (June  12-19,  1890) One  weeki  mill  hours 

Running  time 61  hr.  41  min. 

Average  steam  pressure  at  engines,  lb.  per  sq.  in 132. 2 

Average  revolutions  per  minute « 58. 82 

Average  back  pressure,  lb.  per  sq.  in 7 .  98 

Average  indicated  horsepower,  both  engines 1199.2 

Net  moist  steam  used  by  engines  (including  jackets)  per  i.hp.  per 

hour,  lb •.       23. 16 

Per  cent  of  steam  used  by  jackets 3.06 

The  test  was  made  after  the  engines  had  been  in  operation  about 
three  years. 

DETAILS  OF  ENGINE  DESIGN 

22  Cams,  In  the  early  Leavitt  engines  the  cams  were  made 
with  grooves  in  the  side  and  the  throws  were  inserted  hardened 
steel.  The  high-pressure  cut-off  cam,  although  it  appeared  to  be 
grooved,  was  not  in  fact.  It  consisted  of  two  cams,  one  recessed  and 
overhanging  the  other.  The  opening  cam  was  secured  to  the  cam- 
shaft and  the  cut-off  cam  to  the  hollow  shaft  which  was  controlled 
by  the  governor.  The  rolls  which  were  actuated  by  the  cams  were 
on  pins  overhung  from  rockers. 
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23     A  cut-off  cam  for  the  Calumet  and  Heela  Fumpii^  "Eagat 
No.  2  JR  shown  in  Fig.  6.     This  was  one  of  the  eariy  i 


24  When  the  hoisting  engine  Superior  was  built,  having  njfiii- 
ders  40  in.  and  70  in.  by  6  ft.,  grooved  cams  were  uned.  The  on- 
shaft  was  located  near  the  floor  level,  and  as  the  engine  was  Tertial 


Face  VUw 

CuT^-orr  Camb 

and  inverted,  the  valve  rods  were  very  long  and  heavy.  It  «■■ 
intended  to  run  the  engine  at  60  r.p.m.,  but  the  gear  mmld  not  Of^ 
ate  satisfactorily,  I  have  understood,  at  over  86  r.pjlL  Ha  aoia 
was  RO  great  at  higher  speeds  that  conversation  could  not  ba  oHBid 
on  nearby  without  shouting  at  close  range,  and  hlirtniii  ol  At 
cut-off  cams  and  levers  occurred.  It  isacuriouBfaottluttllr.Lnnll 
was  so  anxious  to  have  quick  cut-offs  that  be  ofton  made  eun  tfalMl 
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too  steep  for  quiet,  and  sometimes  safe,  working.  The'  or^nal 
high-pressure  cutKiff  mechanism  of  the  Superior  had  a  special  lever 
mechanism  to  accomplish  quick  valve  motion,  and  this  caused  part 
of  the  trouble.  The  outcome  of  the  Superior's  trouble  was  that  a 
new  valve  gear  was  designed  which  was  light  and  possessed  small 
inertia  stresses,  and  here  Mr.  Leavitt's  great  ability  and  originality 
eaxae  to  the  rescue  and  brought  forth  the  so-called  "outside  cam" 
and  "  wristr-motion  rocker."    The  type  of  cam  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


Fio.  7    Odtbidb  Cam 


25  In  the  case  o[  the  Superior  the  camshaft  was  raised  to  a 
level  with  the  middle  of  the  cyhnders  and  was  supported,  together 
with  the  valve  gear,  by  means  of  brackets  attached  to  the  valve* 
chest  bonnets.  The  valve  rockers  for  the  lower  valves  extended 
downward,  and  for  the  upper  valves  upward,  from  the  camshaft. 

26  The  outside  cams  had  rolls  on  opposite  sides  rotating  on  pins 
in  forked  rockers  so  that  there  were  no  overhung  pins.  The  pair  of 
rockers  of  one  cam  were  connected  together  by  links  and  the  throws 
of  the  cams  were  so  formed  that  both  rolls  always  touched  the 
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cams.  The  motion  was  therefore  definite  and  positive.  Nothing 
could  well  surpass  this  valve  gear  in  durability,  quiet  and  freedom 
from  repairs.  The  Superior  was  started  with  the  new  valve  gev  in 
the  latter  part  of  1883,  and  has  been  running  ever  since,  from  20 
hours  to  24  hours  per  day,  with  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

27  Fig.  8  shows  the  Superior  with  the  new  valve  gear,  while 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Loavitt  on  this  engine  in  Vol.  2  of  Transaction 
(facing  p.  120)  shows  it  with  the  original  gear. 

28  Cylinders.  The  Leavitt  cylinders  were  always  steam-jnck- 
et^d  and  had  the  jackets  cast  on.  Mr.  Leavitt  alwa3rs  feared  leakap 
with  cylinders  having  liners.  The  jacket  was  cast  with  an  opening 
all  around  the  center  and  this  was  covered  with  a  copper  ring  with 
one  corrugation.  The  ring  was  secured  by  two  rows  of  tap  bolta 
on  each  side.  The  division  of  the  jacket  wall  in  this  way  wan  the 
result  of  some  serious  disasters.  The  jackets  of  the  Lynn  and 
Lawrence  pumping  engines  were  cast  without  the  division  and 
straight,  with  the  re^sult  that  one  or  more  of  them  cracked  and  had 
to  be  replaced.  A  cylinder  of  a  steam  stamp  at  the  Calumet  and 
Hecla  mine  made  without  provision  for  jacket  expansion  broke 
and  went  through  the  roof  of  the  building. 

29  The  steam  chests  of  the  cylinders  were  always  cast  on,  and 
sometimes  the  crank-end  head  was  cast  on,  and  sometimes  it  was 
separate.  Fig.  9  shows  a  typical  cylinder.  Some  cylinden  were 
serrated  in  order  to  provide  more  surface  for  contact  with  steam 
and  thus  render  jacket  action  more  active.  This  was  a  feature  not 
always  used,  and  wa.s  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  a  weltknowa 
Belgian  engineer. 

30  Valves  and  Valve  Scats,  The  valves  were  rectangular  pbtff 
with  one  end  formed  to  receive  T-ended  valve  stems.  The  porti 
were  slotted.  The  scats  were  secured  to  the  cylinder  hy  meanB  d 
studs,  and  the  surfaces  of  contact  between  the  cylinder  and  seat 
wore  scraped  to  continuous  contact.  The  bridges  between  the  porti 
of  the  seats  were  each  provided  with  an  oil  groove.  There  wew 
two  yokes  secured  to  the  seats  for  preventing  the  valves  from  ksf- 
ing  the  seats  too  far.  In  vertical  cylinders  the  seats  were  somewiiat 
in(!lined  so  that  the  valves  would  tend  to  rest  against  them. 

31  In  order  to  fill  up  all  unoccupied  spaces  blocks  were  serescd 
in  or  cjtst  on  to  nnluce  the  clearance  volume. 

32  In  (lesions  made  since  about  1888,  the  clearance  volume  wit 
still  further  reduced  hy  casting  V-shaped  forms  on  the  cylinder  porti 
under  the  bridges  of  the  valve  seats.    This  added  to  the 
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surface  of  the  clearance,  and  in  fact  all  other  devices  for  d 
clearance  did  tlu»  al»o,  and  I  have  often  thought  that  whatever  miy 
have  been  gained  by  reducing  clearance  was  lost  by  the  increaoe  in 
surface.  AH  Leavitt  engines  made  an  indicator  diagram  with  a  Ioob 
drop  in  the  compression  line.  The  compression  would  go  cm  for  t 
time  and  then  there  would  be  a  collapse  which  would  not  be  reoo^  ' 
ered.  I  think  that  this  was  caused  by  condensation  in  the  rlfunwti 
which  in  turn  was  caused  by  the  great  amount  of  surface  in  the  vtin- 
seat  ports  and  other  parts. 

33    There  was  always  means  of  operating  the  valves  by  hud, 
and  this  involved  a  handwheel  something  like  the  steering  irtwd  of 
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a  steamboat  except  tli:)t  it  was  of  !«t(!cl.  There  were  two  dutdiM 
moved  by  a  lever,  one  of  which  engaged  the  camshaft  with  a  diiviBg 
shaft  and  the  other  engaged  It  with  the  haodwhed.  One  of  oixmi 
wius  engaged  when  the  other  was  disengaged.  The  npnratimi  d 
starling  consisted  chiefly  in  placing  the  valves  in  the  proper  pcaitkm 
<)|)ening  the  throttle  and  throwing  the  clutches  at  the.imqMr  timfc 
The  Kkill  required  to  do  this  was  easily  acquired. 

TIIK   LRAVITT   bIbaU   BNOINB 

34    Mr.  I^avitt  wils  very  fond  of  the  invntad  beam  engiMlv 
the  r('a.-K)ns  (hat  it  made  a  very  low  engine  and  was  Icng  and  staUe 
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I  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  parts,  and  cheapened  the  buildiiq; 
y  making  it  lower.  The  beam  was  generally  made  of  air^unxace 
un  iron,  but  later  of  steel  castings.  The  weights  of  the  beams  and 
3ciproCating  parts  were  very  great  and  they  all  moved  in  the  same 
lane,  but  no  trouble  came  from  this  in  practice. 

35  The  usual  place  for  crossheads  was  above  the  beam,  but 
tiey  have  been  placed  below  (see  Fig.  16),  and  in  this  case  the  links 
-om  the  crossheads  extended  upward  to  the  beam  pins.  The  beams 
'ere  generally  made  in  two  "flitches"  (to  use  Mr.  Leavitt's  word), 
ut  sometimes  in  a  sin^  piece.  The  connecting-rod  pin  sunetimea 
'as  overhung  from  the  beam,  but  oftener  was  between  the  flitches. 


eacK5ide     ' 
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36  In  compound  engines  the  high-pressure  cylinder  was  above 
oe  end  of  the  beam  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  above  the  other, 
ut  in  1886  Mr.  Leavitt  began  the  design  of  triple-expansion  engines, 
hich  he  arranged  by  having  the  high  and  intermediate  cylinders 
bove  one  end  of  the  beam  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  above  the 
ther.  The  high  and  intermediate  pistons  had  coincident  motions, 
'he  steam  pressure  used  for  compound  engines  was  135  lb.  and  for 
-i pie-expansion  engines  185  lb. 

37  Reheatcrs  were  used  in  each  case,  and  it  may  here  be  re- 
larked  that  Mr.  Leavitt  had  great  difficulty  in  making  the  reheater 
jbes  tight  in  the  tube  plates. 

38  In  some  of  the  later  triple-expansion  or  three-cylinder  com- 
ouikI  engines  throe  beams  were  used  and  each  piston  was  connected 
)  one  end  of  each  beuiti,  and  there  were  three  connecting  rods  and 
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three  cranks  120  deg.  apart.  These  were  certainly  beautiful  pieoi 
of  mechanism  and  operated  to  perfection.  The  first  such  eopM 
was  the  Riedler  pumping  engine  of  the  Boston  Water  WoAa,  bah 
in  1894  and  shown  in  Figs.  10  and  11. 

39  The  engine  at  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  deogned  by  Mr. 
Leavitt  for  pumping  water  for  the  forging  press  and  built  by  the 
I.  F.  Morris  Co.,  is  another  example  of  this  arrangement,  and  then 
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lire  three  of  them  driving  electric  generators  at  the  Btao^i  mSl  rf  Al 
(^uhimet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company,  as  well  M  SBwnl  hoW^ 
engines  of  this  type.  In  the  stamp-mill  mgiiMi  althoii^  pUbit 
vulvcs  were  used,  they  were  not  operated  by  eania.  Tfaagr  «■> 
opened  by  eccentric  rods  and  were  provided  with  latehw  aad  dMfc- 
I>ots  as  in  Corhss  gears.  This  feature  of  tlie  valve  gmi  wm  eMMBl 
by  the  engines  having  been  built  for  a  reven 
the  valves  could  be  better  controlled  by  a  nivenii| 
made  than  if  reciprocating  cama  were  used  as  on  the  e 
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and  Siscowit.  The  engines  with  the  latches  uid  dashpots  have  each 
oDe  24-ia.  high-pressure  cylinder  and  two  40-in.  low-preaqure  cylin- 
ders and  run  beautifully  at  107  r.p.m.  When  the  eiagfnm  were  used 
for  driving  electric  generators  the  reversii^  hnks  were  removed. 
(Fig.  26.) 


Fia.  11     RiBDLBR  PuMPiNQ  Enoinb,  Boston  Wateb  Wobkb 


•  HOISTING   UACUINBRT 

40  For  many  years  the  method  of  hoisting  at  both  the  Calumet 
and  the  Hecln  miaes  was  by  means  of  constant>-runaing  engines, 
which  also  drove  air  compressors.  The  hoisting  drum  was  on  a  shaft 
to  which  it  was  not  secured  except  by  means  of  a  clutch.  There 
was  also  a  brake  to  prevent  the  drum  from  moving  and  holding  it 
fast  whether  the  engine  was  running  or  not.  Both  the  clutch  and 
brake  were  operated  by  means  of  hydrauhc  pressure  from  an  accumu- 
lator, and  the  levers  for  controlling  them  were  interlocked  ao  that  the 
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clutch  and  brake  could  not  be  thrown  on  simultaneously.  The 
clutch  cylinder  was  secured  to  an  arm  of  the  flywheel  and  the  water 
was  introduced  through  the  shaft  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose. 
The  brake  was  secured  to  a  post  which  was  firmly  bolted  to  the 
foundation.  The  brakes  and  clutches  were  of  the  strap  type  and 
worked  on  wood.  There  was  an  indicator  to  show  the  position  of 
the  skip  in  the  shaft,  and  an  anti-overwinding  device,  which  I  bdieve 
was  never  used.  The  drum  centers  were  in  halves,  and  were  lined 
continuously  with  babbitt  metal.  The  rope  faces  were  sometimeB 
straight  and  sometimes  conical,  and  the  arms  were  of  wioii|^i 
rods. 

41  When  Mr.  S.  B.  Whiting  entered  the  employ  of  the  Calumei 
and  Hecla  Mining  Company  the  Whiting  system  of  hm^rt'wg  wu 
introduced.  This  was  first  used  at  the  Red  Jacket  shaft,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  cages,  one  descending  and  the  other  ascending,  with  a 
rope  from  the  bottom  of  one  to  the  bottom  of  the  otheTi  and  thus 
being  balanced.  The  engine  drove  a  pair  of  nanow-faoed  drums 
with  two  wraps  over  both  drums.  The  drum  shafts  were  coupled 
together  like  the  wheels  of  a  locomotive  and  the  engines  were 
reversing. 

42  The  introduction  of  reversing  engines  brought  new  problems 
in  engine  design  and  the  first  engines  were  the  Minong  and  EKseowit. 
These  were  vertical  triple-expansion  condensing  beam  Angin^  nang 
185  lb.  steam  pressure.  They  had  cam-operated  gridiron  vahcs 
with  automatic  cut-offs  on  the  high-pressure  cylinders.  The  cams 
were  reciprocating.  The  Walschaerts  gear  was  used,  the  hp  and 
lead  were  derived  from  the  beam  shaft,  and  the  reversal  was  effected 
by  hydraulic  mechanism.  Afterward  there  were  several  other  in- 
staHations  of  the  Whiting  system  with  other  types  of  engine.  Tlie 
Minong  and  Siscowit  and  Whiting  drums  are  shown  in  Fig.  UL 

43  The  first  hoisting  engines  to  have  conical  rope  dnims,  and 
1  believe  the  only  ones,  were  the  Gratiot,  Houghton  and  Seneea. 
The  first  two  had  their  drum-shaft  axes  coincident  1^  the  drams 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  engines.  The  engine  bedfdates  were  con- 
tinuous but  had  their  center  lines  offset  suflSdently  to  enabk  the 
crankpins  to  clear  each  other  and  to  have  them  coupled  togpthnr 
by  a  drag  link.  By  this  means  either  drum  could  be  driven  hj 
either  engine.  One  drag-link  pin  was  inserted  in  the  main  Grukpie 
with  a  steep  tapered  fit,  and  secured  by  a  nut.  Ge&eraDy  the  dng 
link  was  not  used,  and  then  the  removable  pin  was  taken  out. 
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COUUERCIAL  BNOINBB 

44  Mr.  Leavitt  recommeaded  quite  a  number  of  < 
engines  for  hoisting,  pumping  and  for  driving  air  compravon^  but 
they  were  usually  for  spare  unitB  or  for  temporary  purposes.  Far 
instance,  the  Superior  originally  drove  hoisting  drums  oa  one  mk 
and  air  compressors  on  the  other.  On  the  wr-comprenor  side  ud 
beyond  the  compressors  there  was  a  spare  Coriiss  engine  wtiA 
could  be  coupled  on  to  drive  the  compressors  if  the  Superior  had  to 
be  stopped.  At  the  other  side  there  was  a  4(Mn.  by  60-ui.  borisontil 
condensing  Leavitt  engine  for  driving  the  hoisting  dninis  in,  an  ma- 
gency.  At  the  Hecla  mine  there  was  an  ezaeUy  similar  unuofmnl 
with  the  Leavitt  vertical  compound  condensing  beam  eugiiie  Fhmte- 
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tiac  in  the  middle  driving  in  both  directions,  with  a  ■ 
("orliss  engine  at  each  end.    Similarly  there  f 
engines  in  other  hoisting  houses,  and  not  always  apmn 
In  such  cases  the  commercial  part  was  the  smaUest. 

45  At  the  stamp  mills  there  were  two  laige-eapaeity  h 
[)iimps  driven  by  Brown  engines  through  gean,  known  ■■  the  Hw 
and  Arcadian.     The  latter  is  shown  in  Fig,  13. 

46  The  pumping  engines  at  the  Calumet  Water  Woik^  fe 
supplying  the  town  with  water  were  commenaal,  one  brag  I VW^ 
ington  high-duty. 

47  Condensing  and  feed  water  was  supplied  to  the  feoMiiV 
engines  at  both  the  Calumet  and  the  Hecla  mines  1^  memrf* 
vertical  compound  Leavitt  beam  engine  at  Cahmwt  Vtjad  iMk 
was  not  far  off.  This  is  an  interesting  engine  with  the  niMlliV 
rod  on  one  side  of  the  beam  and  is  shown  in  fig.  14. 
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48  A  great  many  air  compresBors  are  needed  at  the  Calumet 
and  Kecla  mines,  and  up  to  a  certain  time  commercial  conL[ffe890T8 
were  used.  Soon  after  the  installation  of  wet  compressors  at  the 
St.  GoUwrd  Tunnel  in  Switserland,  Mr.  Leavitt  was  impressed  with 
the  advantage  of  the  type  and  designed  a  pair  of  424n.  by  OOJn. 
30-r.p.m.  wet  compressors.  These  were  placed  in  the  Hecla  hoist- 
ing house  and  driven  by  the  engme  Frontenac.    Some  years  later  a 
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duplicate  pair  was  built  and  placed  in  the  same  building.  These 
were  similar  to  double-acting  pumping  engines,  the  plimger  causing 
water  to  rise  and  fall  in  two  vertical  cylinders  or  chambers  one  at 
each  end.  At  the  top  of  each  of  these  chambers  there  was  a  valve 
deck  having  inlet  and  discbarge  air  valves,  and  below  there  were 
spray  nozzles  for  cooling  the  air.  The  spray  water  was  pumped 
by  a  small  attached  pump.  There  was  a  separator  in  which  the  vapor 
settled,  and  the  quality  of  the  air  was  satisfactory.  These  com- 
pressors were  successful,  but  later  when  similar  ones  were  installed 
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at  the  Calumet  hoiating  house  to  run  at  double  the  speed,  as  I  ns- 
derstand,  they  were  unsuccessful  on  accouDt  of  that  speed  and  me 
replaced  by  dry  compressors  worked  by  the  same  engine,  the  Mack- 
inac. This  was  a  vertical  inverted-beam  tiiple-ezpanaion  togst 
having  two  5S-in.  by  90-in.  low-pressure  cylinders  at  one  end  of  the 
beam,  and  the  high  and  intermediate  cylinders  (29  in.  and  51}  in.) 
at  the  other  end.  This  engine  hait  the  guides,  crossheads  and  linki 
below  the  beam.     See  Fig.  16. 
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49  Something  lias  already  been  said  about  LasnttpiBifilV 
engines,  and  it  is  well  to  state  that  the  Lsmn  typt  of  tn^am  wm 
used  only  at  Lynn  and  Lawrence.  When  the  fint  Tintiniii  «■* 
designed  for  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  Mining  Company  thay  «§■ 
inverte<l,  and  with  the  high-pressure  cylinder  indinad  for  tba  pv- 
pose  of  having  the  cylinders  as  near  together  aa.  |iiiarililii  and  ttv 
reducing  certain  losses.    Between  the  near  ends  of  tha  -^Saitm 
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there  was  a  single  valve  which  waa  both  high-pressure  exhaust  and 
low-pressure  inlet.  At  the  distant  ends  there  were  two  valves  which 
moved  simultaneously,  one  being  the  high-pressure  exhaust  and  the 
other  the  low-pressure  inlet,  although  the  Lynn  engine  had  only  one 
valve  between  the  distant  ends  of  the  cylinders.  Later,  when  the 
Boston  sewage  (Fig.  3)  and  the  Calumet  Pond  (Fig.  14)  pumping 
engines  were  designed  the  cylinders  were  all  vertical  and  reheaters 
were  used.  The  pumping  engine  Ontario  at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla 
stamp  mill  which  was  designed  at  about  the  same  time  had  the  high- 
pressure  cyUnder  inclined  and  had  no  reheaters.     See  Fig.  17. 


Fig.  15a    42-in.  X  00-in.  Wet  CoupReasoiia 


."jO  The  greatest  requirement  for  water  at  the  Calumet  and 
Hecia  mine  is  at  the  stamp  mill  which  is  some  six  miles  from  the 
mine,  on  Torch  Lake,  which  is  an  inlet  from  Lake  Superior,  The 
pumping  engine  Ontario  and  the  spare  pumps  Huron  and  Arcadian 
already  referred  to  are  there.  The  ei^ine  Michigan  is  the  lai^est 
engine  at  the  stamp  mills,  and  has  cylinders  18  in.,  27J  in.  and  48 
in.  by  90  in.  and  two  plungers  with  the  suction  ends  48  in.  by  90  in. 
The  number  of  revolutions  per  minute  was  intended  to  be  30  and 
the  capacity  (iO,000,000  gal.  in  24  hours.  It  runs  usually  at  28i 
r.p.m.  The  head  is  about  40  ft.  This  engine  uses  steam  of  185  lb. 
pressure.  The  Michigan  was  a  bold  design,  as  it  is  supported  by 
wide,  straddling  casl-irou  columns  as  shown  by  Fig.  18.     This  en- 
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gine  had  'pump  cylinders  which  were  oval  at  the  valve  level  for 
accommodating  the  valves,  and  were  of  great  size,  being  9  ft.  10  in. 
wide  the  narrow  way  and  13  ft.  2  in.  the  other  way.  They  were 
cast  of  gun  iron.    (Fig.  19.) 

51  The  Lynn  and  Lawrence  ei^ines  had  each  one  plunger, 
this  being  of  the  Thames-Ditton  type,  being  single-acting  on  the 
auction  and  double-  on  the  discharge,  with  a  few  large  double-beat 
metal  valves.     This  type  of 'plunger  was  not  uaed  later,  but  in- 
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stead  of  this  the  differential  plunger  was  used.  This  plunger  is  of 
two  diameters,  the  lower  part  having  twice  the  cross-section  of  the 
upper.  The  lower  section  passed  through  the  discharge  valve  deck 
and  the  upper  section  through  the  top  of  the  pump.  This  plunger 
is  single-acting  on  the  suction  and  double-  on  the  discharge,  and  two 
were  always  used,  one  being  under  each  end  of  the  beam.  The 
differential  plunger  was  invented  by  Mr.  Leavitt,  but  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  anticipated  in  this. 

52     The  sewage  engines  designed  for  the  City  of  Boston  had 
each  two  plungers  of  a  single  diameter. 
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S3  The  lai^eet  Leavitt  pumpiog  engine,  dengned  in  1889  ud 
built  by  the  I.  P.  Morris  Co.,  was  the  last  sewage  engine  for  Barton, 
already  referred  to,  the  cylinders  being  IS\  in.,  33  in.  and  52}  in. 
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by  10  ft.  Htroke.  The  phmgersjof  which  there  an  two,  m0Oh.ii 
diameter  by  10  ft.  ntroke,  and  the  rated  o^iaeity  njOOOfin  pL  il 
24  hoiirH  agHJiist  li  hi<ud  of  hIwuI  40  ft.    The  q>Md  ia  18  WJpM. 
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54  The  aises  of  the  csdinden  and  pltmgere  of  the  Louiaville 
engine  have  already  been  given.  As  thik  engine  was  looated  on 
the  edge  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  maTiipnm  rise  and  fall  of 
the  water  was  about  60  ft.,  the  engine  is  hi^  enough  to  be  always 
above  high  water,  and  the  pump  chambers  long  enough  to  readi 
below  low  water.  The  building,  foundations,  and  pumps  rest  upon 
a  timber  caisson.     (Fig.  4.) 
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55  The  Cambridge  engine,  designed  in  1895,  and  built  by  the  De 
La  Vergne  Muchine  Co.,  New  York,  was  a  triple-expansion  en^ne, 
using  185  lb.  pressure.  The  cylinders  were  18J  in.,  33  in.,  and  52J 
in.  by  7  ft.  6  in.  stroke,  and  the  plungers  (two  differential)  19}  in. 
and  27f  in.  by  7  ft.  6  in.  stroke.  Ite  rated  speed  was  32  r.p.m.  and 
this  gave  a  piston  and  plunger  speed  of  480  ft.  per  min.  and  a  capac- 
ity of  20,000,000  gal.  in  24  hours.  If  the  engine  had  run  slower  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory. 

56  At  about  the  time  the  Cambridge  engine  was  designed 
Mr.  Ijeavttt  was  commissioned  with  the  design  of  a  pair  of  e 
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for  the  city  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  which  were  built  by  the  Diek- 
8on  Mfg.  Co.  It  was  decided  to  maJce  these  engines  compound 
and  to  use  185  lb.  pressure,  in  order  to  compare  their  econooiy 
with  that  of  the  Cambridge  eni^ne  using  the  same  steam  preuuie 


Ji 
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and  being  triple.     I  do  not  know  whether  the 

tiiude,  but  tlio  station  economy  of  the  New  Bedford 

than  ttmt  at  Cambridge.     The  etciun  cylinden  of  the  New 

engines  arc  lii^  in.  and  36^  in.  by  7,  ft.  6  in.  stroke,  and  the  pan 

plimgtii's  are  Vi{a  in.  and  19J  in.  by  7  ft.  6  in.  Btnke.     (Fig.  SQl) 
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57  A  feature  of  some  Leavitt  pumps  is  that  under  each  suctkm 
valve  there  is  a  tube  several  inches  long  with  a  bell  lower  end,  the 
object  being  to  form  a  suction  air  chamber  between  the  tubes.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  benefit  from  this  construction  was  identified. 
It  was  used  on  some  Calumet  and  Hecla  engines^  and  also  on  the 
Cambridge  and  New  Bedford  engines. 

58  Mr.  Leavitt  was  a  great  believer  in  steam  jackets,  end 
used  boiler  pressure  for  this  purpose,  even  in  low-pressure  cylinckn 
of  engines  using  185-lb.  steam.  Itis  known  that  these  engines  ex- 
hausted steam  considerably  superheated  into  the  condensers,  but 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Leavitt  held  that  there  was  great  benefit  in  div- 
ing the  steam  as  much  as  possible  before  it  left  the  cylinder. 

59  The  Leavitt  pump  valves  were  not  as  small  as  those  used 
in  commercial  engines.  They  were  usually  faced  with  leather  and 
had  separate  adjustments  for  the  lift  and  tension  of  the  spnag. 
For  sewage  engines  the  valves  were  rectangular  and  hinged  on  one 
side,  each  covering  an  opening  of  4  in.  by  16}  in.  in  the  latest  engiDe. 

60  Mr.  Leavitt  became  acquainted  with  Professor  Riedler  of 
Berlin,  and  I  believe  acquired  the  right  for  a  time  to  use  the  Riedler 
pump  in  the  United  States.  The  Riedler  pumping  engine  f<Hr  the 
city  of  Boston,  already  referred  to  (Figs.  10  and  11)  was  a  tripfe- 
oxpansion  3-cylinder,  3-beam,  3-connecting  rod,  3-crank  and  S-pump 
engine,  and  was  the  only  one  designed  by  Mr.  Leavitt. 

61  The  pumps  were  inclined  and  double-acting,  located  at  the 
roar  of  the  engine  and  operated  by  connections  to  the  beams.  Each 
pump  had  a  single  suction  and  a  single  discharge  valve  at  each  end 
operat^id  by  mechanism. 

62  The  engine  was  built  by  the  Quintard  Iron  Works,  New 
York.  As  it  was  intended  to  surpass  all  previous  efforts  at  eoononiy, 
the  results  of  a  test  made  hv  some  students  of  the  Maasaehttsetts 

ft 

Institute  of  Technology  under  the  direction  of  Prof,  ESdwmid  F. 

Miller  are  herewith  given: 

Diameter  of  high-pressure  cylinder,  in 11.7 

Diameter  of  intermediate-pressure  cylinder,  in M.17S 

Diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder,  in 9 

Stroke  of  each  piston,  in 71 

Diameter  of  each  plunger,  in "    17.S 

Stroke  of  each  pluuKor,  in # 

Rated  capacity  in  24  hours  at  50  r.p.m.,  gal 

Type  of  condenser 

Steam  pressure,  lb.  per  s(|.  in 

Type  of  boiler Bfllpain 
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Duration  of  trial,  hours 

Average  number  of  revolutions  per  minute 

Aver&ge  flteam  presBure  at  throttle,  lb 

Average  vacuum  in  condenser,  in 

Average  preamire  in  firat  receiver,  lb 

Average  pressure  in  second  receiver,  lb 

Average  pressure  in  high  and  intermediate  cylinder  jackets,  lb.. , 


24 
50.586 
175.7 
27.35 
46.6 
2.4 
176.7 


Fig.  21     LEAvnr  Rock  Stami' 

Average  pressure  in  low-pressure  cylinder  jacket,  lb 00.6 

Indicated  horsepower  ot  high-pnwsure  cylinder 150.86 

Indicated  horsepower  of  intermediate  cylinder 186, 14 

Indicated  horsepower  of  low-pressure  cylinder 238.66 

Total  steam  horsepower 575 .  66 

Total  pump  horsepower. 529.86 

Mechanical  efficiency,  per  cent 92 

Friction,  per  cent 8 
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Water  dischanced  in  24  houre  by  vpir  mcaiiunMiient  gal 
Slip  per  cent 
'  Dry  steam  used  per  i  hp-hr    engine  only  lb 
Coal  used  per  i  hp-hr    whole  plant  lb 
Duty  per  100  lb  coal  ft  lb 
Duty  per  I  000  000  B  t  u    tUb 
Duty  per  100  lb  combustible  ft-lb 


I50,0IMI» 

itf,4TiMn 


I'll.    22    C5  FT   Sand  Viani. 


rilli:   LKAVITT  STAMP 

as  The  striiiii  stitiiip  dcvi»ed  by  Mr.  Leavitt  for  V 
contaiiiiiiR  native  copper  is  a  gifcantic  Hteam  hAmmer  About  Ulirtf- 
oiKlit  feet  hifth  nbovc  the  foundation.  (Fig.  21.)  When  Ifr.  LnviU 
hofiiin  to  fltudy  economy  of  steam  for  stamps  be  found  greet  torn 
for  improvonient,  and  then  devised  his  well-known  etamp.  IttM 
two  pistons  on  the  same  rod,  the  upper  one  being  oonadBnUr 
larger  ibnii  the  lower.  Steam  for  the  blow  acta  upon  the  top  rf  Ai 
upper  or  larger  piston  and  is  admitted  by  a  gridinn  wwht,  wd 
exhausted  by  nnother  to  a  condenser.  Both  valves  i 
by  cams.    The  space  Ixitwecn  the  upper  and  loi 
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stantly  connected  to  the  condenser.  The  space  uader  the  lower 
piston  is  occupied  by  live  steam  and  serves  to  lift  Uie  stamp,  and 
the  steam  thus  used  is  churned  into  and  out  of  a  reservoir,  and 
thence  to  and  from  the  steam  pipe.  The  lower  piston  enters  a  com- 
pression chamber  at  the  bottom  to  limit  the  downward  stroke, 
while  the  upward  stroke  is  Umited  by  a  still  lower  piston  entering 
a  dashpot. 


w?^- 

Lij£i:i 

1  n  ^m 

1   J- 

EL  Without  Buckets.    Cut  Gears 


Diameter  of  pitch  circle,  54  ft. 
Width  of  face,  18  in. 
I'itch  of  teeth,  4.71  in. 


64  As  appeai-s  to  have  been  the  custom  at  the  Lake  Superior 
mine.s,  the  stamp  anvil,  which  has  been  made  of  various  weights, 
rested  formerly  oii  large  maple  spring  timbers.  In  about  1900 
these  were  omitted  and  the  anvil  placed  directly  on  the  foundation. 
By  this  means  the  output  of  the  stamp  was  increased  £ind  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  surrounding  territory  diminished.  There  are  27  Leavitt 
stamps  at  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  stamp  mills,  each  making  108 
blow.s  per  minute. 
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65  The  valve  gear  and  condenser  pump  are  driven  frmn  a  ahaft 
which  serves  a  long  line  of  stamps.  Later,  I  understand,  the  ei- 
hausts  of  all  of  the  stamps  were  taken  to  low-pressure  turfaineB, 
with  the  result  that  some  of  the  power  engines  were  shut  down,  ind 
considerable  economy  resulted. 

66  It  is  imfortunate  that  Mr.  Leavitt  could  not  have  been 
active  long  enough  to  realize  the  merits  of  the  steam  turbine.  As 
far  as  I  talked  with  him  he  could  see  no  merit  in  turbines,  but  if  he 
could  have  known  of  the  application  of  the  low-preasure  tuibine 
to  the  stamp  exhausts  he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  impimed. 

67  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  influenoe  of  tlie 
recent  development  of  the  centrifugal  pump,  turbine-  or  motor- 
driven,  upon  the  future  of  reciprocating  pumping  engines. 

SAND  WHEELS 

68  The  prevailing  method  of  disposing  of  the  sand  and  water 
from  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  stamp  mills  is  to  conduct  them  to 
buckets  rigidly  secured  to  each  side  of  the  rim  of  a  laige  wheel 
called  a  sand  wheel.  These  buckets  are  open  toward  the  center 
of  the  wheel  and  receive  the  sand  and  water  when  at  their  km&k 
position  from  a  trough  called  a  "launder."  Whm  thqy  anrn 
toward  the  top  they  begin  to  empty  into  a  pan  from  which  the  and 
and  water  flow  to  the  dump. 

69  In  Mr.  Leavitt's  design  the  sand  wheel  had  a  gun-iraa 
shaft,  a  cast-iron  rim  and  arms  of  steel  rods  disposed  like  biefck 
spokes.  A  spur  gear  was  bolted  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  ddw 
by  a  pinion.  Fig.  22  shows  a  sand  wheel  having  a  ^t  gear  of  65  fL 
pitch  diameter.  Fig.  23  shows  a  photographic  reproduction  of  i 
50-ft.  wheel. 

BOILER  PRACTICE 

70  Mr.  I^avitt  was  a  great  advocate  of  the  locomotive  boikr 
and  usually  installed  this  type.  I  understand  that  betoe  adopCiH 
it  he  designed  some  boilers  for  the  Calumet  and  Heda  mine  vkicb 
were  a  sort  of  '' elephant"  boiler,  and  these  were  failoTBB.  Aftv 
this  the  locomotive  type  was  always  used,  and  thaw  weve  a  gpeit 
success.  They  had  a  firebox  with  a  mid-water  leg,  thus  fonuni  t*o 
fireboxes.  The  mid-water  leg  extended  forward  from  the 
and  formed  two  so-called  flues  to  a  single  combuetioQ 
which  ended  at  the  tube  plate.  The  length  of  the  fluee  WM 
3  ft.  6  in.  and  the  combustion  chamber  4  ft.    At  the  end  of  tfa 
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grate  there  was  a  20-in.  firebrick  wall,  thus  making  the  distance 
from  the  end  of  the  grate  to  the  tubeplate  9  ft.  2  in.  In  1882  or 
thereabout  brick  arches  began  to  be  used,  as  in  locomotive  practice. 

71  Originally  the  boilers  had  a  round  top  above  the  crown 
sheet,  but  later,  due  to  the  writer's  influence,  the  Belpaire  fonn  of 
firebox  and  method  of  staying  was  adopted.  Up  to  about  this  time 
the  joints  in  the  barrel  of  the  boiler  were  butted,  both  longitudinal. 

*and  circumferential,  but  Mr.  Leavitt  was  influenced  to  abnndoD 
the  latter  for  lap  joints.  The  longitudinal  butt  joint  was,  of  coone, 
preserved,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  prevailing  fonn  of 
butt  joint  used  in  this  country,  viz.,  that  having  a  narrow  outaide 
and  wide  inside  strap,  was  devised  by  Mr.  Lestvitt  and  Edmid 
Kendall  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  Mr.  Leavitt  also  lived.  TUi 
joint  was  then  thought  to  be  the  final  word  in  joint  effidraqr,  and 
the  drawing  of  the  first  boiler  having  it  was  made  in  1879  and  b 
here  reproduced.  The  drawing  also  shows  the  butted  circumfmn- 
tial  seams.     (Fig.  24.) 

72  Why  Mr.  I^eavitt  did  not  adopt  English  practice  in  batt 
joints,  with  which  he  must  have  been  acquainted,  I  do  not  know,  bat 
I  suppose  that  he  was  seeking  a  joint  of  higher  efficiency  than  that, 
as  then  designed,  which  had  the  straps  of  equal  widths  and  all  rivete 
in  double  shear. 

73  The  Belpaire  form  of  the  Leavitt  boiler  is  shown  in  Fig.  2S. 
This  boiler  is  the  design  for  185  lb.  pressure.  It  was  very  expetmn, 
and  the  largest  size  had  only  2900  sq.  ft.  of  heating  surface  and 
68.75  sq.  ft.  of  grate.  In  1887  the  cost  per  square  foot  of  heatinK 
surface  was  about  $5.20  for  90-in.  boilers  for  185  lb. 

74  For  mill  work  Mr.  Leavitt  used  the  horiiontal  retum-tob- 
ular  boiler,  and  some  of  them  78  in.  in  diameter  carried  185  lb. 
pressure.  For  the  New  Bedford  pumping  engines  he  used  cjiia- 
(Irical  boilers  with  two  Purves  furnaces  each  and  34n.  tubes  boa 
t  he  furnaces  to  a  smokebox. 

STEEL  FORGINGS  AND  WORKMANSHIP 

75  Mr.  Ix^avitt  was  always  an  admirer  of  Krupp  foigin^  b 
the  early  eighties  he  h^d  some  forgingg  made  in  Pittabuq^  anom 
which  was  a  15-in.  shaft  30  ft.  long,  which  had  a  8-in.  hole  bond 
from  end  to  end  at  Scranton,  Pa.  At  6  ft.  from  one  end  then  wm  a 
transverse  crack  extending  almost  to  the  droumfemioe^  and  tkb 
was  the  signal  for  the  abandonment  of*  American  tofffOf^    Aflv 
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this  they  aU  came  from  Erupp's,  and  they  were  usually  finished 
and  polished  by  Erupp.  Mr.  Leavitt  for  some  time  kept  an  Ameri- 
can inspector  at  Erupp's  works.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
large  crankpin  which  came  from  Pittsburgh  with  the  15-in.  shaft, 
while  in  servicei  suddenly  parted  in  the  middle  of  the  connecting- 
rod  box  and  the  outer  piece  fell  out.  It  was  found  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  defect  as  the  shaft. 

76  Mr.  Leavitt  would  not  tolerate  poor  workmanship,  and  re- 
quirements were  more  and  more  exacting  as  time  went  on.  In  early 
practice  cranks  were  shrunk  on  shafts,  but  later  thiqr  were  forced  on 
with  tapered  fits,  using  iV  in.  per  foot  over  all,  thus  adopting  loco- 
motive-driving-wheel practice.  Similarly  bolts  in  some  places  were 
thus  fitted.  Valves  and  valve  seats  were  scraped  to  fit,  and  in  later 
practice  they  were  tested  where  built  under  steam  of  the  working 
pressure. 

CONSULTING  BNGINBBRINO  ' 

77  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Leavitt  did  not  do  much  general 
expert  work,  but  he  acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  a  number  of 
companies.  Among  them  were  Henry  R.  Worthington  and  the 
Dickson  Mfg.  Co.  He  designed  the  Penn  Avenue  shop  for  the 
latter  company  at  Scrknton,  Pa.  This  was  a  well-lighted  shop  mth 
a  high  center  bay  and  traveling  crane,  and  a  gallery  on  each  aide. 

78  Mr.  Leavitt's  influence  upon  good  designing  in  this  country 
must  have  been  great,  and  the  many  draftsmen  whom  he  employed 
and  who  have  scattered  throughout  the  country  must  have  exerted 
a  great  and  silent  influence  upon  excellence  in  design,  which  they 
owe  to  him.  I  feel  that  William  Sellers,  E.  D.  Leavitt,  John  E. 
Sweet  and  Charles  T.  Porter  were  the  best  machine  designers  that 
this  country  has  produced  up  to  their  time.  Mr.  Leavitt  willingly 
gave  credit  to  the  other  three  for  much  of  his  own  good  work. 
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No.  1624 

LABOR-TURNOVER  RECORDS  AND  THE 

LABOR  PROBLEM 

Bt  Richard  B.  Grboo/  Nbw  York,  N.  Y. 

Non-Member 

The  application  of  rational  mMods  of  analysis  to  the  conduct  of  the  operatwe 
detaiU  of  industrial  establishments  has  long  been  aeoepied  <u  an  effedlM  msans  tf 
approaching  the  maximum  efficiency  of  output,  y^i  in  recent  yean  production 
problems  of  all  kinds  have  been  studied  and  solved  ^  such  methods.  In  this  paper 
the  aiUhor  advocates  the  application  of  a  similar  mode  of  analysis  to  cut  inereasvi^y 
important  phase  of  the  labor  problem,  namely,  the  labor  turnover,  or  the  ^nifUng  of 
workers  from  one  place  of  employment  to  anoiher.  He  considers  various  oauses 
that  have  given  rise  to  the  problem  and  suggests  other  aspects  of  the  svibjedt  thai  Ml 
remain  to  be  explored,  leaving  a  discussion  of  the  rtmediss  u^iAch  have  proved  sue* 
cessful  for  future  treatment, 

A  S  a  way  of  obtaining  truth  the  scientLGic  method  is  c^Mible  of 
■^^  expansion  to  many  regions  of  hmnan  activity  hitherto  ex- 
plored only  very  superficially.  One  problem  which  has  recently 
been  illuminated  by  the  application  of  this  method  is  that  large 
group  of  difficulties  known  as  the  labor  problem,  —  perhaps  the 
most  perplexing,  complex,  insistent,  and  far-reaching  problem  we 
are  now  facing.  It  has  affected  and  yhSI  continue  to  affect  more 
people  even  than  this  war  and  will  outlast  it  by  many  generations. 
This  paper  discusses  one  aspect  of  the  problem  which,  although 
only  a  small  comer  of  the  whole  question,  is  even  by  itself  of  great 
importance. 

2  The  particular  part  of  the  labor  problem  which  scientific 
method  has  recently  done  much  to  clarify  is  that  shifting  of  workers 
from  one  place  of  employment  to  another,  known  as  labor  turnover; 
Some  refer  to  it  as  ''hiring  and  firing.''  The  subject  has  b^en 
written  and  talked  about  considerably  in  the  last  two  or  three  yeare,' 
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and  no  doubt  is  very  familiar  to  most  people.  The  time  has  come 
now  when  we  can  profitably  examine  its  scientific  aspect  in  order 
better  to  realize  its  implications  and  extend  its  usefulness. 

3  The  study  of  labor  turnover  is  the  measurement  of  the  move- 
ment of  industrial  workers  in  and  out  of  their  employment,  ind 
the  analysis  of  its  causes  and  results.  The  value  of  such  study  ii 
patent  to  everyone  who  has  ever  handled  employment.  The  diiB- 
culty  of  training  a  continually  shifting  force,  the  low  quality  and 
quantity  of  production  obtainable  from  tramp  workers,  the  lack  of 
team  play,  low  standards,  poor  tone,  discontent  and  unrest  in  an 
establishment  where  the  labor  turnover  is  high,  —  all  these  in 
factors  that  gravely  affect  both  the  annual  balance  sheet  and  the  ease 
and  effectiveness  of  management. 

4  There  is,  of  course^^a  certain  amount  of  labor  turnover  which 
is  unavoidable  and  normal.  A  factory  will  always  be  losiiig  em- 
ployees from  old  age,  death  not  caused  by  industrial  accident  or 
occupational  disease,  marriage,  changes  of  residence  or  domestic 
events  wholly  uninfluenced  by  the  character  of  work  or  pay.  What 
this  normal  amount  will  be,  will  vary  from  factory  to  factory  accord- 
ing to  local  conditions.  A  careful  estimate  in  one  instance  placed 
it  at  21  per  cent  of  the  total  working  force.  The  amount  of  turn- 
over in  excess  of  this  normal,  excepting  lay-offs  due  to  slackening 
demand  for  product,  may  be  considered  a  kind,  of  barometer  of 
dissatisfaction,  either  of  employer  with  emplo3ree  or  of  emfdogpee 
with  position.  The  quittings  are  in  effect  a  sort  of  gradual  eon- 
tinuous  strike.    These  things  demand  careful  thought. 

5  Let  us  imagine  a  factory  where  there  is  a  high  labor  turn- 
over with  all  its  consequent  difficulties.  What  would  it  mean  to 
apply  scientific  methods  to  this  problem,  and  what  would  be  the 
probable  results? 

6  First  of  all  we  must  get  the  fact«.  How  great  is  the  labor 
turnover?  To  got  this  wc  must  examine  the  payroll  or  keep  a 
record  of  the  hirings  and  quittings  and  discharges  from  the  entire 
factory  for  a  given  period  of  time  —  say  a  year.  By  oomparisi 
the  total  number  of  leavers  for  all  reasons  with  the  total  nonail 
nuilil)er  of  workers  in  the  factory  we  may  obtain  the  tumover  ■ 
terms  of  percentage,  which  is  useful  for  ccHnpariflOOS  with  dlHr 
periods  or  other  groups  of  workers.  In  getting  the  peiventage  for 
a  smaller  group,  the  basis  will  be  the  normal  number  in  that  gvoapi 
For  purposes  of  thorough  analysis  it  will  be  well  to  obtain  the 
and  percentage  of  turnover  for  each  department  and  eadi  job 
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the  departments.  In  one  factory  the  annual  turnover  for  the  entire 
concern  for  several  successive  years  was  in  the  region  of  46  per  cent. 
Again,  in  one  department  in  a  certain  cotton  mill  the  turnover  last 
year  was  over  600  per  cent.  The  turnover  on  scmie  positions  wiD 
occasionally  run  much  higher  than  that.  These  figures,  after  making 
allowances  for  lay-offs  and  normal  turnover,  point  to  economic  defects 
and  begin  to  clarify  our  problem. 

7  Having  obtained  the  annual  turnover  in  Mo  and  in  detail  in 
this  fashion,  we  wiJl  get  further  light  on  the  situation  by  woridng 
out  the  turnover  for  each  week  and  for  other  divisions  of  the  year 
such  as  each  of  the  thirteen  four-week  periods.  In  this  way  we  * 
learn  whether  there  are  any  seasonal  or  periodic  fluctuations.  In 
some  industries,  such  as  the  building  trades  or  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  such  variations  are  very  marked. 

8  It  is  obvious  that  these  measurements  and  analyses  tend  to 
make  it  more  possible  to  learn  the  causes  for  the  turnover.  Once 
we  learn  real  causes  and  definitely  locate  responsibilities,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  begin  to  control  the  phenomenon. 

9  Carrying  out  our  analysis  and  arrangement  of  facta  still 
further/  we  can  often  obtain  very  valuable  indices  of  the  reasons 
for  high  labor  turnover.  For  instance,  grouping  the  leavers  accord- 
ing to  their  actual  earnings  wHl  show  the  significance  of  the  wage 
factor  as  a  cause  for  leaving.  To  illustrate  how  tiiis  works  out: 
A  certain  cotton  mill  learned  that  there  was  a  high  labor  turnover 
in  its  power  department.  Upon  further  analysis  the  turnover  was  . 
found  to  be  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  coal  handlers.  Inquiry 
showed  that  these  men  were  receiving  fifty  cents  a  week  less  than 
the  coal  handlers  at  the  local  railroad  station.  The  wage  was 
raised  fifty  cents,  the  turnover  ceased,  and  the  management  was  * 
relieved  of  its  worry  about  demurrage  charges.  Usually  a  large 
part  of  the  shifting  will  be  found  in  the  low-paid  groups.  The 
result  of  most  experiments  with  this  fact  seem  to  show  that  low 
wages  are  much  more  the  cause  of  the  high  turnover  than  any' in- 
herent and  unchangeable  characteristics  of  that  group  of  workers. 

10  Other  groupings  which  might  prove  significant  are  sex, 
nationality,  age,  foremen,  rooms,  heaviness  of  work,  amount  of 
illumination  or  ventilation  of  work  place,  dirtiness  of  job,  method 
of  pay,  amount  of  accident  risk,  anxiety,  amount  of  other  fatigue 
factors,  distance  of  workers'  homes  from  the  factory,  etc. 

11  A  further  aid  in  learning  the  causes  for  leaving  is  making 
inquiries  from  the  foremen  and  from  the  leavers  before  they  go. 
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Not  too  much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  thia  information,  howem, 
aa  it  is  very  apt  to  be  distorted  or  wholly  falsified  by  a&gv,  feu, 
prejudice  and  all  sorts  of  personal  motives. 

12  As  a  result  of  all  thia  recording  of  facts,  meamring,  m^ 
ing,  testing,  analysis  and  classification,  we  God  ouraelTea  able  (d 
determine  the  real  causes  for  the  turnover  in  a  la^e  number  «( 
cases.  Sometimes  the  causes  will  be  simple,  as  in  the  case  of  a  motor 
company  which  learned  that  most  of  its  leavers  reatded  a  eoowl- 
erable  distance  away  from  the  plant.  By  giving  prefweiue  to 
applicants  living  nearby  the  turnover  was  gradually  roduoed  my 
greatly.  Usually,  however,  there  is  a  complex  set  of  eauaes.  Ofia 
the  apparent  cause  merely  serves  to  release  discontent  thai  ha 
gradually  been  accumulating  for  a  number  of  reascma.  With  pk- 
tience  and  skill  we  can  usually  arrive  near  the  truth. 

13  By  further  measurement  and  analysis  we  can  c 
at  least  approximate,  the  cost  of  losing  a  woriier  in  a  [ 
position  and  training  another.    These  costs  may  be  rou^ily  divkM 
into  overhead  costs  and  operating  costs. 

14  Among  the  overhead  coats  there  are: 

1  More  rapid  depreciation  of  machinery  beeaiue  'of  ipv- 

ranee  or  lack  of  skill  of  new  workets 

2  Extra  floor  space  and  extra  machines  to  provide  tffoat 

idleness  of  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  due  to  dufl- 
ing  labor. 
113     Operating  costs  may  include  any  or  all  of  the  foUowill|: 

1  Time  of  increased  superintendence  or  office  work,  u 

a  Time  spent  by  foremen  or  superintendent  in  d 

ing  a  worker  where  that  is  the  my  the  fuuej 

occurred 
b  Tiiae  spent  by  foreman  or  other  watkon  m  tnbag 

the  new  employee 
c  Time  spent  by  clerks  on  additioaal  paynU  or  otkr 

records. 

2  Machine  costs,  covering: 

a  Time  machinery  is  idle  when  a  nmr  worinr  oHMt 

be  obtained  immediately 
b  Idle  machinery  for  temporary  stoppagBB  do*  li  J0h 

rancc  or  luck  of  skill  of  new  worte- 
c  Kepairs  to  machines  or  renewals  of  took  hratelv 

the  same  reason. 
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3  Material  costs,  including: 

a  Waste  or  damaged  material  due  to  ignorance  or  lack 

of  skill  of  new  worker 
b  Difficulties  in  subsequent  processes  due  to  po(Hr  work 

by  new  employees  in  previous  processes 
c  Lower  production  while  new  ^nployee  is  working  up 

to  his  best  skill. 

4  Additional  accident  cost  due  to  higher  ra^  of  accidents 

among  new  employees. 

16  These  two  kinds  of  overhead  costs  and  four  groups  of  oper- 
ating costs,  while  not  exhaustive,  serve  to  illustrate  the  method  of 
observation,  recording,  measurement  and  analysis  which  is  just  as 
helpful  in  this  aspect  of  the  matter  as  el8ewhu:e.  With  loMndedge 
so  obtained  the  factory  manager  is  in  a  position  to  estimate  more 
truly  the  importance  of  this  problem  and  to  judge  whether  he  can 
afford  to  take  certain  steps  to  reduce  the  turnover. 

17  As  is  probably  well  known,  those  who  have  made  the  most 
careful  studies  of  this  question  find  that  it  costs  about  $10  to  replace 
an  ordinary  laborer,  and  as  much  as  1300,  and  perhaps  more,  to 
replace  skilled  workers.  The  cost  varies  of  course  with  the  nature 
of  the  position.  The  total  losses  are,  of  course,  enormous.  Mr 
Magnus  Alexander,  Mem.Am.SocM.E.,  in  his  well-known  study, 
estimated  the  losses  in  a  group  of  twelve  metal-working  factqries  in 
a  single  year  at  not  less  than  $831,000.  The  annual  loss  from  high 
labor  turnover  in  a  particular  textile  mill  employing  about  two  thou- 
sand workers  is  estimated  as  at  least  $20,000.  These  instances  could 
be  multiplied. 

18  It  should  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  none  of  these 
estimates  include  the  losses  to  the  employees  or  the  conununity. 
What  frequent  job  shifting  means  to  the  employee  and  his  family 
in  terms  of  frequent  house  moving,  ill-feeling,  discouragement,  bit- 
terness, decrease  of  skill,  lowering  of  pride  and  self-respect,  we  have 
no  means  of  measuring.  What  it  means  to. the  commimity  and 
nation  in  terms  of  underemployment  and  unemployment,  increased 
pauperism  and  drinking,  inefficiency,  and  social  friction,  we  cannot 
even  estimate. 

19  Everywhere  we  go  we  can  find  the  reasons  for  the  labor  turn- 
over indicated  clearly  enough  to  point  out  sound  remedies,  and  losses 
large  enough  to  prove  that  it  is  sound  business  to  adopt  the  remedies 
and  avoid  the  losses.  A  description  of  remedies  that  have  proved 
successful,  interesting  as  they  are,  cannot  be  attempted  here. 
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20  There  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  matter  that  still  remain 
to  be  explored.  What  are  the  relations  between  absences  azMl 
tardiness  and  labor  turnover?  Cannot  absences  and  tardiness  be 
studied  in  the  same  way  as  labor  turnover?  What  are  to  be  the 
relations  of  labor-turnover  control  to  such  problems  as  trade  educa- 
tion, promotion  policies,  the  intellectual  life  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity,  the  mobility  of  labor,  scientific  management,  women  in 
industry?  Will  it  be  wiser  to  leave  the  broad  problem  of  contio! 
of  labor  turnover  entirely  in  the  hands  of  employers,  or  should  the 
state  or  labor  unions  have  a  voice  in  the  control? 

21  These  are  questions  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 
In  thinking  about  them  and  working  over  them  it  is  important  to 
bear  in  mind  the  value  of  scientific  method.  The  discovery  of  a 
unit  of  measurement,  a  method  of  measurement,  analysis  and  daas- 
fication,  has  made  possible  great  advances  in  this  one  small  part  of 
the  labor  problem. 

22  I^et  us  get  the  facts  in  the  labor  situation,  —  all  of  them. 
Just  as  Darwin  always  recorded  all  facts  which  tended  to  ooDtn- 
dict  his  hypotheses  because  he  knew  that  unless  he  did  so  he  wouU 
be  apt  to  overlook  those  facts  in  order  to  make  his  hypotheses 
triumph,  let  us  also  recognize  the  presence  of  personal  and  buaiiMB 
interests  and  bias  in  ourselves  as  well  as  in  others.  Let  us  nem 
dodge  or  shirk  the  facts.  Let  us  record  them  so  that  we  and  othen 
can  study  them  at  any  time.  Let  us  measure  when  means  of  meai- 
urement  are  obtainable.  Let  us  analyze,  weigh,  test,  and  feariflafsr 
experiment.  I^t  us  invoke  our  finest  constructive  iwiagiwftfiftw  in 
making  our  hypotheses.  Let  us  not  be  dogmatic  but  humble  with 
our  theories,  —  ready  to  tlirow  them  away  if  need  be  when  new  facta 
are  recognized. 

23  Let  us  hust  of  all  never  overlook  the  human  instincts.  Ikej 
lie  at  the  heart  of  our  problem.  Because  of  much  past  ne^oei  iB 
the  handling  of  this  question  they  require  the  greater  emphasis  now. 

24  It  is  unquestionably  a  human  trait  that  every  pmon  waili 
to  have  some  sort  of  control  of  the  circumstances  and  directioa  of 
his  own  life  and  of  his  work  as  a  part  of  life.  For  this  reason  I 
believe  not  only  in  scientific  method  and  spirit,  but  I  abo  belisw 
that  science  must  join  hands  with  organised  democracy  in  onkr  to 
reach  any  sound  solution  of  the  greatest  of  all  our  problems.  To 
find  the  methods  and  forms  of  organization  through  which  sudl  s 
solution  mav  be  obtaint^l  is  the  task  that,  lies  ahead  of  us. 
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DISCUSSION 

Albert  L.  Pearson  (written).  In  Par.  10  the  author  refers  to 
illumination  of  work  place  and  amount  of  accident  risk  as  two  im- 
portant causes  of  labor  turnover.  In  designing  a  lighting  system  the 
aim  should  be  to  have  illumination  which  will  approach,  as  nearly  as 
passible,  daylight  efficiency  in  production.  As  a  result  the  workmen 
will  be  better  satisfied  and  the  amoimt  of  second-quality  work  will 
be  reduced.  Good  lighting  is  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  helps  to 
prevent  accidents.  Moreover  a  well-lighted  place  is  attractive, 
while  a  dimly  or  poorly  lighted  place  is  just  the  reverse. 

Lewis  S.  Maxfield  (written).  As  long  as  any  concern  persists 
in  maintaining  low  wages,  long  hours  of  service  and  unsanitary  factory 
conditions,  it  will  experience  a  large  labor  turnover  because  its  em- 
ployees will  be  continually  leaving  for  factories  where  the  conditions 
are  the  reverse  of  those  mentioned.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  the 
lalx)r  problem  is  what  it  is  today  just  because  we  have  failed  to 
remember  at  all  times  that  the  laborer  is  human  and  should  be 
treated  accordingly.  It  is  indeed  true  that  industrial  conditions  as 
affecting  the  worker  arc  changing  for  the  better,  but  there  still  remains 
a  considerable  field  for  improvements. 

Walter  M.  Kidder  (written).  The  aim  of  all  investigation  of 
the  subject  under  discussion  is  to  disclose  the  cause  for  the  rate  of 
labor  turnover.  The  best  experience  of  those  who  have  given  the 
subject  ample  study  is  that  foremen  are  not  Ukely  to  ascertain  the 
real  reasons  for  quitting  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  or  to  place  them 
on  record  uncolored  by  their  own  attitude  respecting  each  of  them. 
It  is  vital  to  get  at  the  real  reason  in  order  to  bring  it  imder  future 
control.  In  some  cases  it  can  be  learned  much  more  dependably  by 
some  other  person,  for  example,  by  the  employment  agent,  or  super- 
intendent, or  paymaster,  or  by  some  officer  or  member  of  the  firm  who 
has  a  faculty  for  gaining  the  confidence  of  employees.  In  every  case 
of  voluntary  quitting  this  step  should  be  taken,  even  though  it  adds 
to  the  burden  of  some  busy  man  to  listen  to  the  stories  he  must  hear 
in  order  to  sift  out  the  basic  truth  of  the  real  cause. 

George  H.  Perkins  cited  a  remarkable  instance  of  low  turnover 
in  the  mill  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co.  of  Salem,  Ma^s., 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1914;   twenty  months  later,  shortly 
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after  starting  the  rebuilt  mills,  it  was  found  that  72  per  cent  of  the 
1600  old  employees  were  at  work  in  them. 

Lawrence  W.  Wallace  said  that  the  manufacturing  plant  with 
which  he  was  connected  had  worked  out  a  comprehensive  prognun  for 
combating  the  problem  of  labor  turnover,  and  that  in  s[Mte  of  ehaokk 
conditions  and  unrest  the  tendency  in  their  labor-turnover  cmre 
had  been  downward.  They  had  obtained  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  from  the  Annals  of  the  American  Acadony 
of  Political  and  Social  Sciences. 

Arthur  C.  Jackson  said  that,  on  the  theory  that  the  proper 
place  to  draw  workers  from  was  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  plint, 
his  company  was  making  an  industrial  census  of  the  oommunity 
within  a  radius  of  one  mile  from  the  plant,  and  advertising  the  de- 
sirability of  working  within  walking  distance  of  home  and  in  a  aiiop 
that  had  certain  attractions  which  they  felt  theirs  had.  In  this  way 
they  hoped  to  reduce  the  turnover  somewhat. 

Herbert  M.  Wilcox  thought  that  in  formulating  a  constnidiTe 
program  for  reducing  labor  turnover  an  important  factor  was  recog- 
nition of  length  of  service.  This  should  be  not  only  in  the  foim  of 
wage  remuneration,  but  in  the  conferring  of  some  sort  of  stiqK  or 
medal,  so  that  old  employees  would  hold  a  more  honorable  poatioD 
with  the  organization  than  men  who  had  been  employed  a  compaiir 
tively  short  length  of  time. 


Charles  H.  Bk^elow  said  that  the  company  with  wbkh  he 
connected  gave  ca(;h  of  their  employees  a  paid-up  insurance  poB? 
for  $500  after  they  had  been  in  its  employ  for  six  numthsi  ini  imin 
the  amount  $100  for  each  additional  year's  employment  up  to  a  total 
of  $1000.  That,  he  thought,  would  keep  down  the  labor  tunMnv 
to  some  (\xtent  Ix'cause  an  employee  obtained  some  benefit  bj  stagJm 
with  iho  concern,  which  carried  the  poUcy  as  long  as  the  eiu|ibj« 
remained  with  it. 

Arthur  Brewer  said  that  the  Bridgeport  Brass  Comfmaif  ksd 
adopted  the  scheme  of  life  insurance  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bi|Blowsil 
had  also  introduced  accident  and  sickness  benefits  on  the  bsrisof  ttl 

Connecticut  compensation  law. 
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R.  F.  BuRNHAM^  said  that  in  his  plant,  employing  about  5000  , 
men,  in  the  preceding  two  years  and  a  half  they  had  taken  on  over 
20,000  men.  Recently  they  had  adopted  the  method  of  placing  all 
the  labor  imder  an  employment  manager,  and  if  a  man  sent  by  him 
to  a  foreman  did  not  suit  the  latter,  the  man  was  not  discharged,  but 
was  put  in  another  department.  If  he  did  not  fit  there,  they  kept  on 
trying  him  in  various  places,  and  finaUy  when  the  right  groove  was 
foimd  the  man  stayed.  In  thi^b  way  they  had  reduced  their  labor 
turnover  fifty  per  cent. 

When  a  new  man  came  into  a  departnftnt,  the  foreman  was 
instructed  to  give  him  some  attention  and  make  him  feel  that  he  was 
a  part  of  the  organization.  By  doing  that  they  made  the  men  con- 
tent.   After  two  years  of  service  the  men  received  a  certain  bonus. 

Welfare  work,  visiting  nurses,  recreation  halls,  etc.,  were  neces- 
sary for  the  men,  especially  at  the  present  time  when  they  had  a 
disposition  to  rove  somewhat. 

Ambrose  B.  Dean  gave  interesting  details  of  a  part-time  method 
of  vocational  training  successfully  adopted  in  a  textile-manufacturing 
city  by  the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  In  many 
of  the  mills,  however,  numbers  of  men  were  discovered  who  were  more 
or  less  advanced  in  years  and  who  could  not  read  a  blueprint  nor 
understand  a  simple  formula.  Attempts  made  to  get  them  into  the 
regular  vocational  schools  were  not  successful,  owing  to  their  sensi- 
tiveness in  regard  to  associating  with  younger  men  in  school  work. 
This  situation  was  successfully  met  by  organizing  a  class  for  the 
employees  of  a  given  mill,  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  school 
authorities,  appointing  a  college-graduate  employee  of  the  mill  as 
teacher  of  the  class,  the  mill  owner  contributing  the  time  of  this 
teacher  and  furnishing  the  classroom. 

• 

E.  B.  Smith  (written).  In  all  cases  of  productive  labor  of  the 
skilled  class  or  otherwise,  labor  turnover  has  always  been  found  to 
depend  upon  one  feature:  selling  the  operation  or  company  to  the 
operator.  In  other  words,  demonstrate  to  the  producer  that  each 
operation  is  worth  while,  thereby  creating  interest  and  loyalty  on 
his  part  to  the  job  and  company. 

The  labor  turnover  is  obviously  more  expensive  in  the  case  of 
experienced  hands,  who  usually  have  a  psychological  plus  a  financial 
reason  for  their  restlessness.    The  psychological  reason  may  usua^y 

*  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Kenvil,  N.  J. 
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be  traced  back  to  the  company's  method  of  training  and  schooUns 
their  operators.  The  financial  reason  lies  in  the  pay  envelope. 
Work  coming  to  ^n  operator  from  a  previous  operation  in  a  defectiTe 
condition  is  always  the  start  of  trouble,  and  frequently  arises  from 
improper  training  of  the  operator  performing  the  previous  opentioo. 
It  all  resolves  .itself  down  to  the  question  of  the  individual  operator 
under  consideration:  Was  he  or  she  rightly  trained? 

It  has  been  found  that  the  best  way  to  hold  an  old  operator  is  to 
appreciate  that  he  or  she  is  an  old  operator.  The  rewards  and  bad|Qe8 
of  merit  are  good.  Ttie  Christmas  envelope  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
yearly  wage  is  also  good,  but  in  any  case  the  emplo3ree  or  operator 
must  be  contented  and  satisfied  or  he  will  leave. 

Our  practice  has  been  first  to  school  the  operator,  then  by  oIms^ 
vation  fit  the  round  [)egs  in  the  round  holes.  We  have  found  on  i 
particular  operation  where  ten  weeks  was  ordinarily  required,  that 
intensive  methods  would  bring  it  down  to  ten  days.  This  means 
that  these  intensive  methods  must  be  employed  if  the  females  aiv 
to  be  fitted  for  work  which  the  males  have  been  doing. 

The  males  are  going  to  the  war  and  females  are  taking  their 
plac^os.  Therefore  it  becomes  necessary  to  analyse  each  operation  step 
l)y  step  and  cut  out  the  heavy  manual  part  of  the  work,  if  posBbki 
by  using  mechanical  conveyors,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  female  can 
take  it  up;  then  she  must  be  trained  and  treated  so  that  she  will  be 
satisfied.  Tlie  main  thing  is  to  have  the  operator  satisfied  with  the 
pay  envelope.  To  get  that  the  operator  must  be  trained  well;  Jie 
must  be  right  and  the  work  coming  to  the  machine  must  be  right- 


P.  A.  McKiTTRK^K  said  that  the  company  with  which  he 
connected  built  textile  machinery,  and  in  one  of  their  plants  where 
about  IGOO  workers  were  employed  the  labor  turnover  was  about  120 
per  cent,  nearly  all  of  it  in  the  first  year.  If.they  could  hold  a  man 
a  year  t  hey  could  hold  him  then  as  a  more  or  less  permanent  emphqree. 

During  the  preceding  two  years  it  had  been  necfwaiy  to  make 
many  general  advances  in  wtiges,  and  in  the  last  advance  thej 
adopted  the  plan  of  giving  each  man  in  their  employ  up  to  Ihive 
months  ext  ra  pay  each  month  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  of  his  wobMj 
wages;  from  three  to  six  months  he  would  get  6  per  oent;  fromfli 
to  nine  months,  8  per  cent ;  from  nine  to  tv^lve  months,  10 
and  in  the  case  of  those  employed  over  twelve  mcmthSy  12  per 
Tbey  had  put  the  plan  into  operation  just  at  the  time  wbm  As 
Liberty  Ivoan  was  being  exploited,  and  as  a  result  1800  of  tbmwm 
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had  subscribed  about  $65,000,  using  this  extra  pay  to  pay  for  their 
bonds.  They  were  quite  sure  the  plan  would  cut  down  their  yearly 
turnover. 

The  Author,  replying  to  the  question  whether  it  would  be  wiser 
to  leave  the  problem  of  control  of  labor  in  the  hands  of  employers 
than  to  have  the  state  or  labor  unions  share  in  it,  said  that  he  did  not 
think  the  employers  had  control  of  labor  turnover  now,  but  as  time 
went  on  they  would  get  more  and  more  control,  and  he  was  personally 
inclined  to  think  that  with  the  development  of  emplo3rment  exchanges, 
which  were  very  probably  coming  in  this  coimtry  as  they  had  come 
in  England  and  in  the  Continental  countries,  we  might  see  a  method 
of  control  of  labor  turnover  for  specified  districts.  That  Sjrstem 
might  be  developed  by  the  state,  but  probably  the  labor  unions  would 
have  a  voice  in  its  development. 

He  urged  that  care  be  taken  to  remember  that  the  greater  part 
of  labor  turnover  is  not  a  malady  in  itself,  but  is  important  primarily 
as  a  symptom  of  dissatisfaction  or  discontent. 

By  way  of  addition  to  Mr.  Wallace's  remarks,  the  author  said 
that  both  the  May  1916  and  May  1917  issues  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  contained  excellent 
material  on  methods  of  reducing  turnover.  This  aspect  of  the 
problem,  however,  was  one  with  which  his  paper  did  not  attempt  tq 
deal. 
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ACCIDENT    PREVENTION    IN    THE 
TEXTILE   INDUSTRY 

Bt  David  S.  Bbtbb,  Boston,  Mass. 
Member  of  the  Society 

The  aulhor  emphasixes  the  fad  thai  the  texUU  planU  hatm  an  abnormaOy  high 
roporlion  of  mechanical  accidents.  This  condition  arises  from  the  eombination  <4 
1)  a  rdativdy  large  nimber  of  machines  in  operaHon  in  iextiU  pkmiSf  (2)  femaU 
nd  ehUd  labor,  much  of  which  is  rum^EnaHshrspeakSng,  and  (8)  an  e9er^preseni  temp» 
Uion  to  dean  the  machines  while  they  are  in  operaHon,  , 

As  a  means  of  accident  prevention  interlocking  guards,  gear  guarde,  hdt  guards 
nd  belt  shifters  are  discussed  fuUy,  and  other  safety  prosisiion»  siuek  a»  the  dimmor 
'4m  of  all  protruding  set  screws,  keys,  holts  or  other  dangerous  prqfections  from  to- 
jiving  parts,  and  the  guarding  of  prqjecUng  shaft  ends,  are  touched  upon. 

The  process  of  guarding  existing  and  new  machinery  is  then  taken  up  and  a  sei 
f  safety  standards  in  actual  use  in  a  textile  plant  is  gvoen,  specifying  the  oafotyeguip-' 
lent  for  gears,  sprockets,  dangerous  projections,  pitkers,  cards,  lap  machines  and 
(nMers,  drawing,  winding,  ring  spinning  and  twisUng  frames,  looms,  etc 

I^HE  manager  of  a  steel  mill  handling  aeveral  hundred  tons  of 
molten  metal  every  day,  might  think  that  in  comparison  with 
lis  difficulties  the  mechanical  problems  involved  in  turning  out  a 
pool  of  thread  or  a  bale  of  cloth  would  be  very  simple.  A  study  of 
onditions  in  the  textile  industry,  however,  would  soon  convince 
im  that  the  man  in  charge  of  a  modem  textile  plant  has  some 
Toblems  which  are  all  his  own.  Many  of  these  problems  come  from 
onditions  which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  accident  prevention, 
otably  the  following: 

2  Mechanical  Exposure.  In  the  majority  of  manufacturing 
idustries  the  number  of  machines  is  less  than  the  number  of  em- 
loyees.  For  example,  the  combined  insurance  records  from  a 
umber  of  states  show  the  following  average  conditions: 

Earthenware  Manufacturing 17  machines  per  hundred  employees 

Furniture  Manufacturing 40  machines  per  hundred  employees 

Rubber  Groods  Manufacturing 60  machines  per  hundred  employees 

Printing 67  machines  per  hundred  employees 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  Thb  American 
ociETY  OF  Mechanical  Engineers. 
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3  In  the  textile  industry,  on  the  other  band,  the  number  of 
machines  usually  exceeds,  by  several  timeSi  the  number  of  employed. 
Sixty-one  characteristic  cotton  mills  contained  33|393  emplpyees,  and 
119,078  machines,  or^ 

Cotton  Mills 357  machines'  per  hundred  employeei 

4  The  average  cotton  mill  in  Massachusetts  has  nearly  a  thoi»> 
and  employees,  and  several  thousand  machines.  These  iw<M'hinft« 
are  usually  belt-driven  and  some  of  them  have  auxiliary  belts  in 
addition  to  the  main  driving  belt.  Most  of  them  have  gears  at 
several  points  on  each  machine.  So  it  is  a  simple  process  of  multi- 
plication to  see  that  the  exposure  points  quickly  run  into  the  thous- 
ands or  tens  of  thousands  for  a  single  plant.  Thus  we  can  form  some 
idea  of  what  an.  extensive  problem  it  is  to  guard  oompletdy  all  the 
belts  and  gears  in  the  average  cotton  mill. 

TABLE  1    NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  TEXTILE  MILLS  IN  THE  UNTTBD 

STATES  IN  1005 


District 


New  England  SUt«0 

Middle  Stot«0 

Southern  States 

Indiana  and  Other  States 

Total 


Males  16  years  and 
over 

Femalei  10  ymn  tad 
OTer 

CUUnawteN 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

70.111 

15.110 

S7385 

•    1JW7 

Ftoetnt 

Nnb« 

Vmmd 

76.483 

13.852 

54,577 

806 

145.718 

40.0 
48.7 
45.5 
20.4. 

46.0 

tt.O 
47.t 
11.0 
M.S 

Mil 

t.TII 

tfjm 

Ml 

0.1 

1.7 

n.9 

ISS 

1M.711 

4e.i 

OMI 

11.0 

5  Kind  of  Employees.  Another  feature  of  the  textile  indoBtiy 
that  adds  to  the  accident  hazard  is  the  fact  that  such  a  laigs  per- 
centage of  the  employees  are  women  and  youths.  A  gocNl  idea  of 
conditions  in  this  respect  is  given  by  the  data  in  Table  1,  taken  boa 
one  of  the  U.  S.  Government  pubUcations.^ 

6  These  figures  were  for  tiie  year  1905,  and  it  is  probabk  ikA 
the  number  of  young  persons  employed  in  the  cottOD  iniDs  has 
reduced  by  child-labor  laws  enacted  since  that  date.    It  i 
cdly  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  at  least  half  of  all 
cotton  mills  are  women  and  children. 

7  Women  are  naturally  less  mechanically  indined  than 
they  are  not  so  likely  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  power^Uili 
machinery.    Their  clothing  and  long  hair  are  more  likely  to 

*  Ueport  of  Conditions  of  Women  and  Child  Wage 
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entangled  in  the  machinery,  thus  making  the  hasard  inherently 
greater  for  women  than  for  men.  The  youthful  employee  also  is 
more  likely  to  be  injured  through  carelessness  and  as  the  result  of 
chance  taking  or  horseplay. 

8  A  large  percentage,  of  cotton-mill  employees  ore  foreigners, 
to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  explain  fully  the  hazards  of  their  work.  A 
statement  of  race  distribution  in  the  New  England  mills  (from  the 
Government  report  mentioned  above)  shows  the  following  conditions: 

American 7.2 

English  and  Irish 22. 1 

French  Canadian 41 .8 

Italian,  Portuguese,  Polish  and  other  foreign  races 28.9 

Thus  we  see  that  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  employees  are  American 
or  American-born,  although  the  number  who  speak  English  is  much 
larger  than  this. 

9  Cleaning  Machinery.  Another  condition  which  contributes 
to  the  accident  hazard  in  the  textile  industry  is  the  fine  lint  or  fluff 
which  results  from  many  of  the  operations,  and  which  tends  to  col- 
lect in  the  form  of  ''fly"  over  the  machinery  and  gets  into  the  gears 
and  moving  parts.  While  this  is  not  likely  to  injure  the  machinery, 
it  brings  about  a  natural  tendency  6n  the  part  of  the  operator  to  be 
constantly  cleaning  or  picking  the  ''fly"  out  of  the  machine. 

10  Most  plants  have  rules  that  the  machinery  shall  not  be 
cleaned  while  it  is  in  operation,  but  the  rules  are  difficult  to  enforce. 
Out  of  a  total  of  557  mechanical  accidents  reported  by  cotton  mills 
to  one  insurance  company,  88  or  about  16  per  cent  occurred  from 
cleaning  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion.  The  tendency  to  do 
this  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  operators  are  usually  paid  on 
a  piece-work  basis,  hence  they  do  not  like  to  lose  any  product  by 
having  the  machines  shut  down  for  cleaning. 

11  Thus  we  have  the  combination  of  (1)  an  exceptionally  large 
mechanical  exposure,  (2)  female  and  child  labor,  much  of  which  is 
non-English-speaking,  and  (3)  an  ever-present  temptation  to  clean 
the  machines  while  they  are  in  motion.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  surprising  that  mechanical  accidents  form  a  large  percentage 
of  all  accidents  occurring  in  the  textile  industry.  That  this  is  ac- 
tually the  case  is  shown  by  the  analysis  in  Table  2  of  accidents  in 
Massachusetts,  a  state  which  has  approximately  one-third  of  all 
workmen  employed  in  cotton  mills  in  this  coimtry.  The  figures 
given  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Industrial  Accident 
Board. 
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TABLE  2    CLASSIFICATION  OF  ACCIDENT8  IN  lIA88ACHU8Bm 

July  1,  mWuimSO.  1915 


MECHANICAL  ACCIDENTS 

Belting 

Calenders 

Cranes 

Drills 

Elevators 

Engines 

Extractors 

Eye  injuries:  Belts,  emery  wheels,  etc. . 

Gears 

Hoists 

Lathes 

Milling  machines 

Miscellaneous 

Planers 

Portable  tools 

Presses 

Saws 

Shafting  (set  screws,  etc.) 

Vehicles  (self-propelled) 

Wood  molders,  shapers,  etc. 

Machinery  peculiar  to  special  induAtries 

Total  mechanical 

Percentage  of  grand  total ^ 

NON-MECHANICAL  ACCIDENTS 

Animals 

Asphyxiation  and  drowning 

Assault  and  fighting 

Boiler  explosions 

Burns 

Electricity 

Emery  wheels 

Engines 

Excavating 

Explosions  (other  than  boilers) 

Eye  injuries:    chemical,  gage  glasmis, 

and  molten  metal 

Falling  material 

Falls 

Glass 

Hand  labor 

Illness 

Infection 

Intoxication 

Miscellaneous 

Nails 

Fooling 

Railroad  equipment 

Vehicles  (other  than  8elf-proi)cllcd) 

Street  railways 

Harmful  substances,  irritant  fluids,  etc.. 

Total  non-mechanical 

Percentage  of  grand  total 

Grand  Total 


No.  or 

4U.  IVD 


1030 

137 

328 

481 

967 

182 

32 

4373 

1067 

054 

800 

250 

1301 

00 

70 

1408 

1412 

007 
1005 

023 
8088 

25738 

27  per  cent 

073 

102 

130 

40 

3330 

451 

782 

1 

845 

101 

2201 
1520 
8881 
1510 
30074 
188 


254 


I 
17 


18 

4 

144 

400 

21 


4 
158 


9 
8007 


8 
40 


8 

18 

1778 

3218 
44  per  cent 

18 

'  6 

4 


17 


18 

2 
1 


12 
1007 
3507 
1051 


TSpereent 
04087 
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12  It  will  be  noted  that,  while  mechanical  accidents  for  all 
industries  of  the  state  were  only  27  per  cent,  numerically,  of  the  total 
number  of  accidents  reported,  mechanical  accidents  in  cotton  mills 
were  44  per  cent  of  the  total  for  this  industry,  or  nearly  double  the 
average  ratio  for  the  other  industries. 

13  The  additional  study  in  Table  3  of  accidents  in  the  thirteoi 
principal  industries  of  Massachusetts,  such  as  boots  and  shoes,  metal- 
working,  electrical  supplies,  rubber  factories,  paper  mills,  and  print- 
ing establishments,  shows  that  the  lost  time  per  thousand  em- 
ployees resulting  from  the  mechanical  hazards  of  belting,  shafting 
and  gearing  is  three  tunes  as  great  in  the  ootion  mills  as  the  average 
for  the  whole  thirteen  industries. 


TABLE  S    DAYS  LOST  TDCS  FROM  XNIUBY  FBB  IW  SlfFIATXBS 

Causb 

TnBiBW 

OoffniiiiiM 

Raho 

Belting 

«.7 
1S.4 
21.1 

a.t 

lO.t 

ts.i 

S.O 

Shafting 

2.4 

Gearing 

4.t 

Total 

S6.S 

m.9 

S.l 

14  The  results  of  these  studies  are  corroborative  of  one  another 
and  each  of  them  indicates  the  important  part  which  accidents  from 
the  mechanical  hazards  play  in  textile  plants. 

15  Mechanical  accidents  as  a  class  are  more  serious  than  non- 
mechanical  accidents.^  While  they  represent  a  little  less  than  one- 
half  of  all  accidents  reported  in  the  cotton  industry  in  Massachusetts, 
it  is  probable  that  they  are  at  least  three-quarters  of  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  severity  of  injury. 

16  While  safety  education  of  employees  through  the  organ- 
ization of  safety  committees,  safety  talks,  the  posting  of  safety  bul- 
letins and  signs,  etc.,  are  important  in  this  industry,  as  in  all  others, 
there  is  probably  no  other  industry  where  so  great  weight  should  be 
given  to  mechanical  guarding,  or  where  effective  guards  will  produce 
such  important  results,  as  in  the  textile  industry. 

>  See  paper  by  the  author  presented  at  the  4th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Boards,  and  reprinted  in  the  Weekly 
Underwriter  for  September  13,  1917.  In  one  state  which  kept  a  separate  ooet 
record  for  these  classes,  the  average  mechanical  accident  cost  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  average  non-mechanical  accident. 
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INTEBLOCKINO   QUAIIDB 

17  The  effort  to  reduce  the  mechanical  accidents  in  this  indusby 
has  resulted  in  the  development  of  a  type  of  guard  which  \b  about  u 
nearly  "fool-proof"  as  any  mechanical  device  con  be,  and  that  is  Uk 
so-called  interlocking  guard.  In  this  form  of  protection  the  guard  b 
so  arranged  that  it  cunnot  be  removed  while  the  machine  is  runmni, 
and  the  machine  cannot  be  stnrted  until  the  guard  is  in  place. 

18  This  result  can  often  l»  secured  by  a  very  simple  and  in- 
expensive arrangement;   take  for  example  the  beater  lock  shown  io 


iplBOf  (hui 


■  peniiiia  l^k■al>illK  iIh^  Ouur  umloniFuUi  U»  (lunli  withoM  illilwliliii  Ht».  m  w«rfl 
Ik  iiKtnMur  if  Ihu  iiunla  wm  aiippoMvil  Innii  tba  Hogr.     Ib  ordar  to  avoid  plaam  whai  'V 

bimlHTn  iiliHwInrroMi-wiliRiunl,  iH'im'Tii  Uin  two  lidr)  of  Uw  Mt  or  otiala,  to  pMn^  4H^rf 
;>  huiiJ  ln-inu  •■li]i]N'']  rli.n'ii  iiuUli;  lliD  KUiinl  luij  tiiu*  b«iic  «ancfat  uid  isliuvd.    Tha  intiiiMi 

Fir.  3.  The  Ix^uter  ivvolveti  at  liigh  speed  and  the  loM  of  handl  lad 
other  serioa'i  injune»  have  resulted  from  emplctyew  putting  tkv 
hiuids  inio  it  while  it  is  nmning.  To  prevent  Buchoccumnesi  ft  At 
is  keyed  to  the  boater  sliitft  so  that  it  revolves  whenevw  tlw  bastar 
is  in  motion.  Before  the  1>ejiter  cover  can  be  raised  ft  prajeetiaBOi 
the  locking  urm  used  to  keej)  the  beater  cover  closed,  must  be  ^Spfti 
through  an  opening  in  the  disk.  This  can  only  be  done  lAik  tte 
disk  iiiul  shafl  an-  at  a  sliiixlstill,  and  so  long  as  the  kwkii^aiBil 
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in  contact  with  the  disk  it  prevents  the  machine  being  started,  which 
means  that  the  cover  must  be  replaced  and  the  locking  arm  slipped 
back  over  it  before  the  machine  can  be  started  up.  Similar  derloeiB 
are  also  applied  to  various  kinds  of  gear  covers,  as  will  be  noticed 
in  the  other  illustrations. 

19  This  interlocking  principle  is  an  effective  checlunate  to  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  employees  to  reach  into  the  machinery 
while  it  is  in  operation.  The  general  application  of  this  principle  to 
textile  machinery  would  eliminate  many  of  the  accidents  which*  ncrw 
occur  oD  account  of  careleesnees  or  thoughtlessness  of  the  employeiee. 


H 

1 

WHEN    IS   A   GEAR   GUARD   NOT   A   OUAED .' 

20  This  la  a  question  that  has  been  agitating  safety  inspectors 
and  plant  managers  ever  since  the  first  gear  guard  was  built.  There 
is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  make  guards  as  simple 
and  inexpensive  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  this  perfectly  legitimate 
desire  has  resulted  in  two  types  of  guards  for  gears  which  are  so  in- 
effective that  they  have  tended  to  discredit  guarding  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  accidents  still  occur  after  the  so-called  guards  are 
installed.  One  of  these  types  is  a  band  over  the  face  of  the  gear, 
following  more  or  less  closely  the  outline  of  the  gear,  but  leaving  the 
most  dangerous  part,  that  is,  the  mesh  point,  exposed  sul£ciently 
to  admit  a  finger  or  even  a  hand.     Another  method  is  to  provide 
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a  guard  which  protects  the  mesh  point  but  which  is  not  carried  around 
the  periphery  of  the  gear,  and  thus  forms  a  shearing  action  between 
the  teeth  of  the  gear  and  the  edge  of  the  guard  at  the  point  iriiefe 
the  teeth  pass  underneath  the  guard. 

21  Many  of  the  pioneer  concerns  in  the  safety  movement,  sndi 
as  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  started  out  by  installing  gear  guaidi  of 
this  type  but  found  that  they  did  not  eliminate  the  accidents  um) 
later  changed  tlicin  to  guards  completely  enclosing  the  gears.  That 
are  many  partial  gear  guards  in  the  textile  industry  today,  and  the^ 
sometimes  contribute  to  accident  occurrence  from  tite  false  sen* 


Fia.  3    Iin'BKLocKiNii  Dkvicb  for  Beatkr  Cotbb  Am  Doos  Oraa  I 
CniD  (Pat.) 


of  security  tliey  inspire.     Tlin  following  i 

reports  from  textile  milb  may  serve  as  exampikn  of  h 

Accident  1S09,  "Ck-,tiiiiiK  covit  over  Hpiiic 
cauKht  between  covit  anil  gear." 

Accident  3395,  "ClenninK  frame  in  motion, 

Aceidciit  3409,  "Was  cle-aniiiR  cover  of  g 

finner  wu  cnwhpilto'firat  joint." 
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Accident  12364,  "Another  nun  puahed  him  againBt  roving  fnune  And  he 
put  out  his  h&nd  to  keep  from  falling  and  put  fingers  through  opening  in  geu 
cage  on  end  of  frune  and  came  in  contact  with  gear." 

Accident  15992,  "She  caught  her  finger  between  gear  and  gear  guard;  the 
terminal  phalanx  was  fractured  at  middle." 

22  An  analysis  of  550  textile-machine  accidents  reported  con- 
secutively to  an  insurance  comiiany  showed  that  88  of  these  acci- 
dents or  about  16  per  cent  were  from  gearing;  more  than  a  third  of 
the  gear  accidents  were  due  to  cleaning  the  machinery  while  in  mo- 
tion. 


This  ■hiftec  ra.n  be  inetsUsd  by  rimply 
mnra  dI  on«  or  two  Ht  tcnwa.  It  only  req 
□fl  the  ihirtfr.  u  alioiin  in  Fig.  2.  when  it  is 


Bii^r  Seutbs  for  Cards 

to  Ulb  circular  dvi|B  nbore  the  pulley  b 


to  revena  the  bolt  lor  oi 


23  Surely  if  there  is  any  industry  where  complete  guarding  of 
gears  is  necessary,  it  is  the  textile  industry,  on  account  of  the  prev- 
alence of  accidents  resulting  from  cleaning  running  machines.  It 
is  not  practicable  to  apply  the  interlocking  principle  to  all  gearing  on 
textile'  machinery,  but  it  is  practicable  to  fully  enclose  the  gears, 
and  where  the  guards  are  not  interlocked  they  should  be  firmly  fixed 
in  position  by  cap  bolts  or  other  means  that  make  it  difficult  for 
the  operatives  to  remove  them  quickly  and  tend  to  restrict  their 
removal  to  properly  authorized  mechanics. 

24  It  will  be  noted  from  the  list  of  Massachusetts  accidents 
already  given  that  out  of  a  total   of  1087. gear  accidents  occurring 
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ill  one  year  tlic  i^otton  mills  contributed  400;  in  addition  the  wookn 
and  worsted  mills  had  236.  Thus  we  see  that  cotton  and  wote 
mills  were  rcispoasiblc  for  considerably  more  than  half  the  toUl 
number  of  gear  accidents,  althoi^h  they  only  employed  about  om- 
quartcr  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
state. 

BKLT  GUARDS 

25  'i'hcrc  were  254  ancidents  from  belting  in  MaasachuKtU 
cotton  mills  during  one  year,  and  113  accidents  in  woolen  mills,  art 
total  of  367  for  the  two  industries;  this  shows  that  belt  guanis  iic 
also  important  for  textile  machinery. 


t^BiFTEH  roR  Cakdb 


26  A  good  many  textile  machines,  such  as  roving,  spinning  and 
twisting  frames  have  an  outboard  bearing,  aupportwl  by  afnae- 
work  around  the  pulley,  that  tends  to  keep  employees  away  f ran  tke 
pulley  and  offers  a  certain  degree  of  protection.  In  additiaa,  Aw 
machines  are  commonly  provided  with  belt  abiften,  ancl  iriiem  tke 
shifter  comes  down  dose  to  the  point  of  contact  between  tha  bait  vd 
pulley  it  considerably  reduces  the  chance  <tf  any  one  beiiii  mn^tt  it 
this  point,  where  itinst  of  the  serious  belt  aoddenta  ooour, 

27  Several  manufacturers  of  these  machinee  have  provided  ■■ 
excellent  guard,  consisting  merely  of  a  semioircular  disk  TMtJuir 
plate  which  is  fastened  to  the  outboard  bearing  ot  tha  nmAitlk. 
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This  guard  only  extends  a  few  inches  above  the  contact  point  be- 
tween the  belt  and  pulley,  and  does  not  guard  the  upper  part  of  the 
belt  to  the  height  which  is  commonly  prescribed  in  insurance  and 
other  mechanical  standards  for  safeguards.  However,  in  conjunction 
with  the  partial  protection  which  is  afforded  by  the  outboard  bearing 
and  the  shifter,  it  would  seem  that  this  type  of  guard  would  elimi- 


^W\ 


FiQ.  6    Belt  Goard  on  Spooleb 

Thig  ghows  a  l»Lt  guard  nhinti  hu  been  dsvaloped  by  one  oF  tbe  muhioery  buildcn.  Tbia 
ii  H  Nmple  aDd  ineipcrisivt  type  oC  guard,  but  Uken  in  oonjunction  with  tbe  outboard  bearloi 
and  belt  ihiftcr  it  fivea  quiU  a  good  decrve  of  protection- 

nate  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  hazard,  and  would  give  adequate 
protection  for  the  belts  of  these  machines.  It  can  be  furnished  by 
the  builders  in  a  standard  form  and  at  slight  cost,  and  as  it  would 
prevent  accidents  from  causes  such  as  a  loose  skirt  blowing  out  and 
being  caught  between  the  belt  and  pulley  or  persons  slipping  or  trip- 
ping and  having  their  hands  caught  at  this  point,  it  would  seem  to 
be  well  worth  installing  generally. 
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28  For  other  types  of  machines  it  is  usually  impoflsible  for  the 
macliinery  manufacturer  to  provide  belt  guards  as  an  integral  put 
of  the  machine,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  driving  belts  lead  tff 
at  various  angles  which  can  only  be  determined  by  tiie  local  ar> 
rangement  of  each  plant.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  necesssiy  fir 
the  belt  guards  to  be  installed  at  the  plant  after  the  machineiT  ii 
in  place. 

BELT  SHIFTEBa 

29  Some  types  of  textile  machinery,  such  as  roving  and  ■>p'™"t 
frames,  hiive  long  been  equipped  with  belt  shifters  as  ao  oponting 


lllllll .'  i: 

mm  '■    ■   M 


Block  A  naialB  wbirh  ii 
t  a  un  the  tiiht  pu]]i>y  (Fii. 


H  Hkjld  GEARUfa  or  Rovura  Frahi 

It  belt  ihllUr.  pniMta  a*w  ■nr  wi«  C  Mk^a 


necessity,  since  t  ho  operators  need  to  shut  down  the  n 

distance  from  the  driving  belt.     Other  imu-ihiinjw,  guA  aa  mHt^tn 

commonly  found  without  shifters.    There  has  beeo  a  notkn  fM^ 

ally  prevalent  among  mill  owners,  that  it  was  impnuituablft  to  ifftr 

Itelt  shifters  to  cards  on  account  of  the  grinding  i 

requires  Die  belt  to  Ix;  reversed.     Shifters  which  are  tl 

tical   in   operation   have  been  developed, 

well  as  other  textile  machines,  should  be  so  e 
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30  There  are  VEuious  additional  forms  of  mechanical  protection 
which  are  desirable  for  textile  machine]^,  such  as  the  elimination  of 
all  protruding  set  screws,  keys,  bolts  or  other  dangerous  projections 
from  revolving  parts,  and  the  guarding  of  projecting  shaft  ends. 
There  are  cruahiDg  or  shearing  actions  formed  in  some  machines  such 
as  mule  spinning  frames,  which  should  be  protected,  as  should  also 
the  rope  drives  on  mule  frames. 


Fig.  8    ItrrEuiacKiNO  Guard  for  Head  Gbarinq  or  RoviKa  Fbaiis 

Gvmc  cover  C  must  be  ovuDg  upwud  uk  order  to  open  it.  A  Aager  S  ttMltiuii  to  thi«  OOTV  viU 
not  rieuatop  A,  attached  loshificr  rod  D,  wben  the  belt  ii  on  the  Ught  pulls)'  ud  the  "■"'■'■"  IM 
ruoniac,  go  the  giurd  caonot  be  opeaed.  When  the  belt  is  ihiftAd  to  (he  looM  pulley,  faomver, 
■t4>p  A  movefl  to  pontioQ  B  vhere  it  clean  fincer  E  nod  permiti  tiie  euaM  to  be  opened.  In  the 
open  poeition  itop  B  inurfeRa  with  finger  B  ud  preveota  the  bait  beina  ahiftsd  to  the  (isfat  pulley 

31  Many  eye  injuries  have  been  caused  by  shuttles  flying  from 
looms,  and  shuttle  guards  are  accordingly  important  for  weaving 
equipment. 

32  Steam-heated  drums  or  cylinders  of  slashers,  calenders,  etc., 
should  be  provided  with  relief  valves,  and  a  reducing  valve  with 
pressm'e  gage  and  safety  valve  on  the  low-pressure  side  of  the  line 
are  important  item.'i  of  safety  equipment  for  the  steam  line  sup- 
plying auxiliaries  of  this  kind. 

33  There  were  1776  accidents  in  one  year  in  Massachusetts 
caused  by  machinery  pecuhar  to  the  cotton  mills,  and   903  by 
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machinery  peculiar  to  the  woolen  and  worsted  millB,  m^Tring  a  total 
of  2679  for  the  machinery  used  in  these  two  induatries. 

34  It  is  intended  to  limit  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  meeh«likil 
forms  of  protection,  but  passing  attention  may  be  directed  to  tfae 
importance  of  safe  clothing  for  female  operatives,  such  u  the  uk  of 
caps  or  other  methods  of  dressing  the  hair  which  will  reduce  the  daacv 
of  its  being  caught  in  the  machinery.  PoBsibly  we  will  profit  ij 
the  experience  of  English  munition  factories  and  replace  the  floiriii| 
skirt  with  overalls  in  the  textile  industry.  This  plan  is  now  actiuBy 
being  tried  in  some  American  plants. 


y 

^im 

M 

J 

i 

Fiu.  9    Intb 

Thu  «how»  one  , 


GuAKD  FOB  Dkaft  Gkabb  or  RoTtNa  I 

<ikiiiE  divicM  (Uia  puU  of  irhUi  an  wU^  U  thi 
r  BjipliMtiDn  to  hli  aguIpmsBL     It  lin amaaid  1 


35 


GUARDINQ    EXISTING   SQUI?limiT 

Tlu-re  are  usually  many  machines  in  eadi  textile  pbut  wHk 


are  duplicates  of  one  another,  so  that  the  pattern  for  one  gawd  BiJ 
apply  to  several  hundred  machines.  Where  the  guank  an  midllr 
the  manufacturer  and  the  expense  of  designing  guanfa  and  bmUv 
patterns,  etc.,  can  thus  be  distributed  over  a  number  of  ni3h^  Iki 
(■(xst  can  be  reduced  to  about  the  lowest  poasibk  mimmmn. 

3(>  In  spite  of  this  condition,  however, .irtwn  we  take  intoM^ 
»<ideration  the  fiict  that  several  thousand  guards  may  ba  leqcilldf 
fully  prntfH't  the  machinery  in  a  single  plant,  it  ia  ovidsnt  tbll  Iki 
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guarding  of  existing  machinery  must  necessarily  be  carried  along 
gradually  so  as  to  distribute  the  labor  and  expense  over  a  period 
of  years. 

OUARDINQ  NEW  EQUIPMENT 

37  New  machinery  is  constantly  being  installed,  however,  and 
at  the  present  time  much  of  this  machinery  is  going  in  in  an  unguarded 
or  partially  guarded  state,  even  though  tl^e  machine  builders  have 
developed  guards  that  are  simple  and  e£Fective  for  most  of  the  danger- 
ous machinery,  and  will  furnish  these  guards  for  new  equipment  at 
little  or  no  increased  cost.  This  is  an  inefficient  way  of  handling 
the  matter,  as  it  is  often  difficult  for  the  mills  to  design  satisfactory 


;Shipp€rtfo^ 


(CovrShp  cHhctndfoSMpptrthd 
^siHonB:  FramtdrMrtaMton 
MIfu.  Cover  maybt  opejwd. 
^sifionA*  Sttf  on  Tiafifh/ltfy Frame, 
Cover  cvnnoi- be  opeM.- 


Cover  for  Oraff-^ear  Train 


Head  End  of  Frame 


FiQ.  10    Interlockinq  Guard  fob  Draft  Gbabs  of  Royinq  Framb 

The  guard  ■hown  at  the  right  of  this  picture  prevents  danger  of  a  hand  being  oaught  and 
injured,  as  might  occur  were  the  machine  imguarded  as  shown  on  the  left. 

guards  after  the  machinery  has  been  installed,  and  the  cost  of  the 
latter  method  is  considerably  greater.  Worst  of  all  from  the  safety 
standpoint,  workmen  are  likely  to  be  injured  on  the  unguarded 
machinery  before  it  can  be  protected. 

38  Probably  the  installation  of  unguarded  machines  is  due 
more  than  anything  else  to  the  lack  of  definite  safety  standards 
in  this  country  for  textile  machinery.  As  matters  stand  at  present 
the  different  textile  plants  have  little  opportunity  to  find  out  what 
are  effective  and  practical  guards  which  they  could  use  in  ordering 
new  machinery.  The  machinery  builder  is  also  in  a  quandary,  on 
account  of  the  varying  requirements  of  different  states  and  of  differ- 
ent plants.  If  one  builder  attempts  to  furnish  complete  safeguards  for 
his  equipment  he  is  likely  to  be  underbid  by  a  competitor  who  econo- 
mizes on  cost  by  omitting  the  guards. 
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Fid.  11     Intrrlocking  Device  for  0oob  pBOVXCiua  BUD  Oubm 
OF  Spikninq  Fbaubs    (Pat.) 


uum 


1  GiLi^  OF  GuMNT  Bonso 


SAFBTT  STANDARDS  FOB 


39  Probably  the  most  effective  step  toward 
difficulties  would  be  the  preparation  of  definite 
safety  standards  which  could  be  used  by  the  faetoiy 
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dering  new  equipment  and  by  the  builder  in  dedgning  his  ma- 
ioery.  If  such  standards  were  prepared  and  given  wide  general 
iblioity  they  would  undoubtedly  be  followed  for  most  of  the  future 
jtaUations. 
40  It'  would  seem  that  this  m^t  be  an  excellent  line  of  effort 
:  the  Sub-Comniittee  on  Protection  of  Industrial  Workers  (rf  the 
ciety,  or  for  a  special  committee  which  might  be  appointed  in  the 
ciety.  The  textile  section  of  the  National  Safety  Council  at  ita 
mual  Congress  in  New  York  of  this  year  went  on  record  in  favor 


Fia.  13    Sbcttlb  Ghabd  o 


such  standards,  and  voted  to  appoint  a  committee  which  would 
operate  with  any  others  interested  in  drawing  up  safety  stand- 
ds  for  the  textile  industry. 
41  Much  work  in  the  way  of  developing  satisfactory  safety 
vices  for  this  machinery  has  already  been  done,  and  provisions 
ch  as  the  foUowing,  each  one  of  which  has  been  put  into  practical 
e  by  one  or  more  plants,  might  well  be  included  in  these  standards: 

:neral  Stan'dauds  fok  Alt.  Textile  Machineb 

1  Al\  gears  and  Bpnickcts  exposed  to  contact  thaU  be  completely  en- 
-sed,  ur  liavi'  :i  Inunl  Kiiard  around  the  face  of  the  gear  or  sprocket  with  aide 
U|i;e^  fxleiiiliriK  inward  beyond  root  of  teetb,  of  such  desigD 
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that  a  finger  cannot  project  through,  over,  around,  or  underneath  the  guifd  uA 
be  caught  in  mesh  point  of  gears  or  contact  point  of  chain  and  sprocket. 

2  All  dangerous  projections  on  revolving  shafting  such  as  protnidiiic  fd 
screws,  keys,  bolts,  and  couplings,  shall  be  made  flush  with  the  surface  or  cffW' 
tively  guarded  in  such  a  manner  as  will  prevent  their  ^^^^h^g^g  wl/ithing  of  per- 
sons which  may  come  in  contact  with  them.  Projecting  ends  of  bcstcr  ahifki 
shall  be  encased  or  otherwise  effectively  guarded. 

-3    Driving  belts  shall  be  equippe<i  with  mechanical  shifters. 

Additional  Standards  for  Certain  Textile  Machinxb 

Pickers,  All  beater  covers  and  doors  which  can  be  preaohed  while  the  nt- 
chine  is  running,  shall  be  equipped  with  interlocking  devices  which  |»event  tkir 
l>cing  opened  while  the  machine  is  in  operation  and  the  machine  being  iUitcd 
until  the  covers  are  in  place. 

Cards.  Cylinder  covers  or  doors  shall  be  equipped  with  interioddng  deficH 
which  prevent  their  being  opened  while  the  machine  is  in  optntiaa  and  the 
machine  being  started  until  the  covers  are  in  place. 

Lap  Machines  and  Dovblers.  These  machines  shall  be  provided  with  inter- 
locking guiirds  which  will  prevent  the  operator  from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
in-running  rolls  while  they  are  in  motion. 

Drawing  J  Winding  ^  Ring  Spinning  and  Twisting  Framet,  Bic.  Coven  or  doon 
giving  access  to  head-end  gearing  of  these  machines  shall  be  equipped  with  inttf- 
locking  devices  which  prevent  their  being  opened  while  the  «Mi^hiw  is  in  open* 
tion  or  the  machine  being  started  until  the  covers  are  in  place.  A  guard  disD  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  driving  pulley  which  will  effectively  guard  the  point  of 
tact  between  the  belt  and  pulley.* 

Tjooms.    Looms  shall  be  provided  with  effective  shuttle  guards. 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  INCRBABING  ACCIDSNT  COST 

42  Two  years  ago  the  rate  for  compensation  insurance  on  eotton 
mills  in  Massachusetts  was  45  cents  per  hundred  doUan  of  peyroD* 
and  it  was  similarly  low  in  other  states.  This  rate  was  found  to  be 
inadequate  to  cover  the  accident  cost  even  at  that  time,  and 
then  two  or  three  legislative  changes  increasing  the  benefits  to 
ployccs  have  been  made.  As  a  result  the  insurance  rate  for  eottoi 
mills  has  about  doubled,  and  it  is  likely  to  keep  on  inereaaog  fras 
year  to  year  as  tlie  benefits  of  the  compensation  acts  are  fnrttv 
extended  by  subsequent  legislatures. 

43  The  accident  records,  as  already  mentioned,  shoir  dttft 
mechanical  accidents  are  the  most  serious  and  that  the  textile  ptasAi 
have  an  abnormally  high  proportion  of  these  accidents.  80  \aB%  U 
this  condition  exists  the  cost  of  compensation  insurance  for  tk 

*  Belt  Kii!^r<i»  should  alno  be  pr(>vi(le<l  for  other  >n>i<liwi^  boi  they  cm  W^ 
ally  be  furniHhe<l  more  .'i(iv:int!iK<M)iL'4ly  by  the  purchaser  than  bj  the 

builder. 
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«xtile  industry  will  be  high;  but  there  is  one  effective  way  to  reduce 
.his  cost,  and  that  is  by  reducing  the  accidents.  Many  employers 
lave  already  eliminated  50  per  cent^  60  per  cent  and  even  80  per 
;ent  of  the  injuries  to  their  employees, 

44  No  employer  wants  to  see  the  people  who  w6rk  for  him  need- 
essly  injured;  this  can  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  new 
act  to  most  business  men,  however,  that  it  is  possible,  through  the 
)revention  of  injuries,  to  cut  in  two  an  important  item  of  manufac- 
turing cost.  When  this  is  made  clear,  accident  prevention  imme- 
liately  conunands  the  attention  of  both  the  engineer  and  the  manager, 
IS  a  matter  of  plant  efficiency. 


DISCUSSION 

John  W.  Upp  (written).  Few  realize  the  vast  number  of  minor 
kccidents  that  occur  in  our  workshops  and  factories,  or  have  any 
kdequate.  conception  of  the  aggr^ate  cost  of  such  accidents  until 
hey  make  up  their  yearly  reports  or  look  at  classifications  of  acd- 
lents  such  as  are  presented  in  Table  2  of  the  paper.  As  we  gain  in  ex- 
)erience  we  find  that  the  majority  of  these  accidents  are  preventable 
f  we  install  safety  appliances  and  then  see  that  these  appliances  are 
guarded  and  kept  in  place  after  the  first  installation. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  to  find  that  the  author  recommends 
hose  machine  guards  which  are  interlocking,  and  that  they  compel  the 
)peratofs  to  use  them.  Gears  are  indispensable  on  many*  machines 
ind  must  frequently  be  used  in  exposed  positions,  but  they  can  and 
ihould  be  provided  with  adequate  guards.  Belts,  fortunately,  are 
)eginning  to  give  way  to  direct  drive,  but  there  are  still  enough  of 
hem  in  use  to  warrant  special  attention  being  given  to  guarding,  for 
hey  are  even  more  hazardous  to  the  woman  worker  than  gears. 

In  the  various  factories  in  which  the  writer  is  interested  we  have 
bund  our  safety-committee  work  the  most  profitable  single  under- 
aking  with  whicli  we  deal.  We  give  the  committees  complete 
uithority;  they  can  discipline  those  operators  who  jeopardize  their 
)wn  interests  or  those  of  others  when  they  remove  guards,  and 
hey  analyze  each  accident  report  and  do  not  dispose  of  it  until  tiiey 
lave  indicated  a  means  of  preventing  similar  accidents  in  the  future. 

George  R.  Wadleigh  said  that  in  regard  to  the  belting,  par- 
icularly  in  the  sj)inning  room,  which  is  equipped  with  what  is  known 
IS  the  Lockwood,  CJrccnc  drive,  it  seemed  impossible  in  that  case  to 
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run  a  belt  guard  from  the  floor  up  to  a  height  of  6  ft.  This,  in  his 
opinion,  was  more  or  less  unnecessary,  but  at  the  same  time  it  wu 
the  law  in  some  of  the  states.  Another  requirement  in  severa]  of  the 
states  was  a  screen  around  large  belts.  In  their  records  of  accidents 
going  back  five  years,  in  a  number  of  textile  mills  they  had  only  one 
case  of  any  one  being  injured  by  falling  against  a  main  driving  belt 

W.  G.  Duncan  said  that  manufacturers  had  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  standaidB 
between  one  state  and  another,  but  between  the  various  whims  of 
the  different  state  inspectors.  He  thought  also  that  the  legislatuni 
had  made  a  mistake  in  passing  laws  which  were  entirely  too  mio- 
datory  and  which  left  to  the  safety  department  of  the  state  or  the 
chief  engineers  and  inspectors  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  any  judg- 
ment whatever.  His  company  had  been  very  much  annoyed  in  put- 
ting on  a  set  of  guards  which  were  satisfactory  to  the  state  inspecton 
one  year,  and  then  being  told  the  next  year  that  they  were  wone 
than  useless  and  must  be  replaced  by  something  else.  It  seemed  to. 
him  that  the  first  step  in  this  matter  was  to  bring  about  a  standardi- 
zation of  safety  devices. 

P.  A.  McKiTTRicK  emphasized  the  need  for  standards,  statue 
that  his  company  sold  machinery  to  manufacturers  in  nearly  eray 
state  in  the  Union  and  practically  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have  very  many  sets  ci  patterns^ 
what  was  good  and  sufficient  for  one  was  not  for  another.  Has 
burden  was  entirely  on  the  machinery  builder,  because  his  compaiqr 
had  never  succeeded  in  getting  any  recompense  for  the  additioiiil 
work. 

Richard  B.  Grfxic.  ^  asked  the  author  whether  there  wereaqr 
figures  which  showed  the  distribution  of  accidents  throu^KHit  the 
day  and  week;  that  was  to  say,  were  there  more  accidents  thefinl 
thing  on  Monday  morning  than  there  were  the  first  things  mjt  OB 
Thursday  morning?  Were  there  any  more  accidents  at  the  end  of 
the  working  period  along  at  1 1.30  or  12  o'clock,  or  fi.30  or  6  o'do^ 
than  there  were  at  other  times  in  the  day?  He  thougjht  that  VM 
sometimes  an  element  in  the  human  factor  which  was  overloolBBd,  SS 
sometimes  we  nsrribed  accidents  to  sheer  carelesBness  which 
really  due  to  fatigue  of  the  operator. 

»  814  Flatiron  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
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William  D.  Hartshorne  said  in  regard  to  the  time  of  day 
accidents  occurred,  that  for  some  10  or  15  years  while  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  ArUngton  Mills,  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  there  was  kept 
an  accurate  account  of  every  accident,  the  hour  at  which  it  occurred, 
the  cause  of  it,  and  every  detail  about  it,  and  he  would  say  that 
there  was  no  question  but  what  there  was  a  material  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  accidents  which  occurred  at  different  hours  of  the 
day,  and  that  there  were  many  accidents  which  occurred  on  Monday 
morning  which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  them,  were  certainly  well  worthy  of  special  considera- 
tion. 

S.  C.  CoEY  said  that  he  had  made  somewhat  of  a  study  of  the 
time  of  day  of  accidents  in  the  steel  industry,  and  found  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co.  the  greatest  number 
came  along  in  the  morning  hours,  about  10.30,  and  that  thereafter 
another  peak  in  the  accidents  occurred  in  the  afternoon.*  The 
peculiar  thing  about  this  time  of  greatest  accidents  was  the  fact  that 
it  was  at  the  same  hour  as  the  peak  in  the  power  curve,  showing  that 
the  rate  of  doing  work  in  the  plant  and  the  number  of  accidents  had 
a  certain  definite  relation.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  Cellu- 
loid Company,  of  Newark,  for  the  last  few  months  and  had  had  a 
curve  drawn  up  along  the  same  Unes,  which  showed  the  same  general 
results  in  that  industry  as  in  the  steel  industry. 

Allan  D.  RisteExV  said  that  in  making  reports  of  accidents, 
where  the  hour  was  not  recorded  at  once  there  was  a  certain  psycho- 
logical factor  that  influenced  the  man  who  was  filling  out  the  blank 
not  to  set  the  hour  at  opening  or  closing  time,  but  somewhere  in  be- 
tween. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  that  was  wholly  responsible  for 
the  peaks  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  curves,  but  desired  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was  certainly  an  influence  of  that 
kind  which  tended  to  emphasize  the  peaks,  and  which  should  be 
considered  when  statistics  were  being  studied. 

The  Author,  in  closing,  said  that  he  desired  to  speak  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  machinery  manufacturer,  and  that  was  this:  That  the 
man  who  used  tlie  machinery  was  paying  the  money,  and  he  was  really 
the  one  who  held  the  key  to  the  situation.  They  had  found  in  the 
U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  that  when  they  got  out  definite  specifications 
for  new  machinery  showing  what  they  wanted,  the  manufacturer 
gave  it  to  them,  but  until  they  adopted  that  jrian  they  had  quite  a 
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variety  of  results.  That  would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  definite 
standards  suggested  in  the  paper  —  the  machinery  builder  would 
know  what  he  had  to  give  and  the  employer  would  be  asasted  io 
securing  the  best. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Wadleigh,  he  said  that  he  had  never  been  in 
sympathy  with  the  6-  or  7-ft.  height  specified  for  the  belt  guard 
in  some  cases.  He  had  asked  a  number  of  safety  engineers  if  tbey 
had  ever  known  of  an  accident  in  a  case  of  a  belt  guard  which  wm 
run  to  a  height  of  3  ft.  6  in.  from  the  floor,  and  had  never  been  able 
to  find  a  record  of  such  an  accident  which  could  have  been  prevented 
by  the  higher  guard.  A  committee  of  engineers  of  the  insurance 
companies  he  was  connected  with  was  working  on  this  matter,  and 
had  called  a  conference  to  which  representatives  from  the  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  other 
labor  departments  were  invited,  in  an  effort  to  get  uniform  standards 
adopted  in  all  these  states  which  would  be  practicable  and  would  not 
go  too  far,  as  it  was  now  felt  some  of  these  standards  did.  He  thouglit 
it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  employers  in  the  different  states  and 
quite  a  step  forward  if  this  could  be  done. 

The  question  of  an  overhead  belt  guard  had  been  raised,  and 
he  knew  of  one  or  two  cases  of  serious  injury  or  death  from  the 
breaking  of  overlu^ad  belts.  That  did  not  happen  often  in  any 
one  plant,  but  where  there  were  several  thousand  plants  located  in 
each  state  a  number  of  accidents  occurred  every  year,  and  he  thouf^t 
it  wtis  desirable  to  guard  12-in.  or  wider  belts  —  when  they  were  fsrt- 
running  belts. 

The  questioa  of  standardization  was  largely  up  to  the  insuFUce 
inspector  and  state  inspectors  in  getting  uniform  results,  but  be 
t  bought  the  Society  could  exercise  an  excellent  influence  in  MngiBg 
about  a  more  general  uniformity  in  standardisation. 

The  question  of  the  time  of  day  at- which  accidents  occurred  had 
i)(MMi  pretty  well  discussed.  He  had  made  a  number  of  such  analjaBB 
and  studied  a  good  many  others,  and  found  that  almost  invaiiab^ 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  the  accident  rate  increased  gnMl* 
ually  until  within  about  an  hour  of  the  end  of  the  turn,  both  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon,  and  then  dropped  off.  There  it  aeemed 
that  the  employe^es  got  their  second  wind  and  began  to  pick  up  a 
little  and  look  toward  the  closing  of  the  day.  That  was  sildi  A 
constant  (condition  that  he  hardly  thought  it  could  be  due  to  tbe 
makeup  of  the  report,  and  he  thought  it  did  represent  the  pqrAi^ 
logical  and  physical  condition  of  the  employee.    In  rogaid  Io  a 
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relation  between  the  peak  of  the  load  and  the  frequency  of  accidents, 
the  load  in  the  textile  iniiiistry  was  apt  to  be  pretty  even,  so  that 
there  was  not  the  variation  due  to  the  human  factor  that,  would  be 
found,  say,  in  the  steel  industry. 
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THE    MOISTURE     CONTENT     OF    TEXTILES 
AND   SOME   OF    ITS    EFFECTS 

Bt  William  D.  Hartbbornb,  Mbthubn,  Mash. 
Member  of  the  Society 

With  maltnaU  at  ixUuablc  as  ailk,  tinml,  flar  and  collon,  and  tueh  o/  thfir  prod' 
tied  as  are  uHd  by  wnght,  the  actual  tmighiitg  of  Ihe  moisture  tiiey  may  happen  in 
contain  at  tiie  time  of  sa\t  w  of  evident  importance  lo  bath  buyrr  and  seller,  when  it 
ia  once  vnderttood  loAot  ttighl  changtJi  of  cifcumatoTiceican  cause  a  loss  or  ffain  iri 
tpeight  inuolving  llunuandi  of  dollars  in  Tnany  etery-day  Iratitactiona, 

When  tach  moteriaU  are  bought  and  sold  on  a  aindilioned  locight  baait,  Ihr 
standard  dry  weight  of  a  shipnieiU  is  iibtai'itd,  upon  which  certain  percentages  of 
"regain"  or  added  weight  arr  aUowed,  varying  with  the  hygroscopic  capacity  of  each 
class  of  material.  The  author,  after  an  inveetigalion  covering  a  period  of  iieer  tvxsnly 
years,  has  deodojted  a  set  of  laws  governing  regain  in  eolton  and  worsted,  which  are 
set  forth  in  the  paper  with  particulars  regarding  their  derivation,  and  are  accotnjianied 
by  nutn«rou«  charts  and  UMna  for  facilitating  caladations. 

'"PHE  investigations  recorded  in  this  paper  were  begun  in  a  com- 
paratively  crude  way  for  a  strictly  limited  commercial  pur- 
pose, but  it  soon  beciune  apparent  that  a  fundamental  study  of  the 
subject  of  moisture  content  of  materials  was  needed  in  all  branches 
of  textile  ■manufacture.  Indeed,  this  had  become  evident  to  the 
writer  in  his  still  earlier  attempts  to  produce  and  maintain  good 
spinning  conditions  by  temi>erature  and  humidity  control  for  a 
single  worsted  spinning  frame  in  a  small  closed  room.  Dog-day 
weather  in  summer  and  electrical  effects  in  winter  were  equally 
important  to  combat,  and  in  an  effort  to  offset  the  latter,  dog-day 
results  were  easily  reproduced  in  midwinter. 

2  The  relative  equilibrium  of  the  moisture  content  of  the  fiber 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  was  evidently  the  key  to  at  least  one 
phase  of  the  problem.  When  the  laws  of  equihbrium  relating  Lo 
weight  had  been  definitely  estabhshed,  and  when,  as  relating  to 
dimensions,  the  fact  had  been  demonstrated  that  the  effect  of  ab 
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sorbing  moisture  upon  both  wool  and  cotton  fibers  was  not  only  to 
swell  them  but  to  lengthen  them,  rather  than  shorten  them,  as  had 
sometimes  been  erroneously  contended,  one  of  the  most  important 
conditions  for  good  or  bad  work  at  the  spinning  frame  became  efi- 
dent  and  demonstrable. 

3  The  smoothness  and  evenness  of  a  thread  are  dependent 
upon  the  relation  of  its  moisture  content  to  the  surroundiDg  atmo§- 
phere  at  the  time  of  spinning;  and  many  of  the  hitherto  puidioK 
defects  in  a  finished  fabric  are  explainable,  and  the  remedy  or  method 
of  prevention  rendered  obvious,  as  soon  as  the  correct  relatioiuiiqi 
of  these  facts  to  weaving  and  fabric-finishing  conditions  is  appro- 
hended. 

4  Moreover,  the  effects  of  moisture  content  upon  stiengih  and 
elasticity  are  not  less  important,  both  in  manufacturing  proceawi 
and  the  commercial  use  of  textiles.  This  may  be  iUustiated  by  the 
comparatively  recent  observation  that  the  strength  of  the  standaid 
make  of  cotton  tire  fabric  (and  other  cotton  fabrics  have  been  ahom 
to  follow  a  similar  though  not  identical  law)  increases  appraxiiiialely 
7  per  cent  for  each  1  per  cent  increase  in  moisture  contenti  ndk" 
oned  from  the  bone-dry  state,  up  to  (curve  not  yet  accuimtefy  d^ 
termined)  approximately  8  to  8)  per  cent. 

5  The  most  significant  effects  of  moisture  content  upon  teztflei 
may  be  classified  under  three  general  heads: 

I    Weight 
II    Dimensions 
III    Strength  and  Elasticity. 

6  Under  these  respective  heads,  among  the  differant  todib 
materials  there  is  great  diversity  of  effect,  and  as  a 
great  divergency  in  unverified  opinion.    Researoh  hae^  it  i 
established  beyond  reasonable  controversy  some  off  the 
data  requisite  for  further  study,  and  commeroud 
recognized  the  necessity  for  standards  in  measuring 
effects;   but  it  is  from  the  economic  advance  in  the 
and  the  skilled  usage  of  such  materials  that- the 
for  accurate  knowledge  is  gradually  coming. 

7  The  most  obvious  of  these  effects  is  weif^t,  and  to  thin 
the  present  paper  is  mainly  devoted. 

8  To  conditions  causing  changes  in  wei|^t  muoh 
study  has  l)een  given  than  to  those  causing*  rhnngf  in 
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or  strength  and  elasticity.  These  latter  are  complicated  by  other 
factors,  such  as  twist  or  weave,  which  tend  to  increase  or  diTninish 
the  ordinary  effects  of  moisture. 

EFFECT  OF  MOISTURE  CONTENT  ON  WEIGHT 

9  In  measuring  weight,  long  before  any  exact  causal  relation- 
ship had  been  established  between  the  various  factors,  certain  stand- 
ards of  moisture  content  for  the  principal  textile  materials,  such  as 
silk,  wool,  cotton  and  flax  and  their  manufactured  products,  had 
been  established  by  custom  and  to  some  extent  sanctioned  by  law 
in  the  principal  continental  markets  and  in  Ekigland  as  a  basis  for 
purchase  and  sale. 

10  Variations  in  weight  between  different  materials  due  to  their 
individual  hygroscopic  properties  as  affected  by  atmospheric  changes 
alone  were  thus  recognized,  and  a  standard  basis  for  figuring  the 
standard  allowances  agreed  upon  was  also  adopted  and  with  few 
exceptions  has  been  steadily  adhered  to.^  This  standard  basis  was 
obtained  by  determining  the  average  loss  in  moisture  of  a  series  of 
representative  samples  from  the  lot  of  material  in  question  by  drying 
them  in  a  proper  oven  at  a  temperature  of  221  to  230  deg.  fahr.  imtil 
they  ceased  to  lose  weight,  or  until  the  rate  of  loss  had  reached  a 
prescribed  minimum.^ 

11  The  standard  allowances  made  upon  this  "standard"  dry 
basis  of  weight  (sometimes  called  the  bone-dry  or  the  absolutely 
dry  basis)  are  commercially  called  "regains,"  a  nomenclature  liable 
to  misconception  and  misapplication  which  it  is  important  at  the 
outset  to  avoid  both  in  practical  use  and  theoretical  study.  The 
hygroscopic  capacity  and  other  properties  of  both  wool  and  cotton, 
for  instance,  are  well  known  to  be  materially  affected  both  by  the 

*  Notes  on  Sampling  and  Testing  (1913  edition),  issued  by  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Testing  House,  gives  a  fairly  good  summary  of  what 
might  be  called  the  most  general  standards  used  for  textile  materials.  "The 
various  standards  of  moisture  were  first  authoritatively  fixed  at  the  'International 
Congress  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Uniform  System  of  Numbering  Yam,'  held 
at  Turin  in  October,  1875." 

'  Notes  on  Sampling  and  Testing,  pp.  15-16:  "The  temperature  adopted  by 
the  Manchester  Testing  House  for  drying  cotton  is  212  deg.  fahr.  It  may  at 
once  be  said  that  this  temperature  is  some  10  to  15  deg.  lower  than  that  used  at 
the  large  continental  conditioning  houses  during  the  last  half  century,  and  it  is 
not  clear  how  the  testing  house  came  to  adopt  the  lower  temperature  of  212  deg." 

The  increased  loss  in  drying  cotton  at  220  to  230  deg.,  if  properly  conducted, 
is,  as  given  by  the  same  authority,  less  than  J  of  1  per  cent. 
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temperature  at  which  they  are  dried  and  the  length  of  exposure  to 
a  drying  and  oxidizing  atmosphere. 

12  In  the  case  of  cotton  in  its  natural  state  as  it  comes  from  the 
bale,  it  has  been  observed  that  mere  exposure  to  the  air  for  some 
months  materially  affects  the  hygroscopic  capacity  of  the  iiu». 
This  is  in  part  no  doubt  due  to  the  presence  of  extraneous  matoiab, 
such  as  "leaf"  from  the  cotton  plant,  but  also  probably  to  the  grad- 
ual hardening  of  the  waterproof  coating  of  waxlike  material  with 
which  the  cotton  fiber  is  covered;  and  which,  though  itself  non- 
nitrogenous  and  non-hygroscopic,  appears  to  be  incorporated 
or  to  cover  another  coating  both  nitrogenous  and  more  hy 
than  cotton  itself. 

13  The  processes  of  mill  preparation,  especially  comlnxig,  dimi- 
nate  any  appreciable  effect  of  'Meaf "  upon  moisture  capacity,  but 
the  '^pectose"  matters,  as  the  coverings  are  sometimes  termed, 
remain  with  varying  capacities  for  change  imtil  removed  in  the 
process  of  boiling  off  for  dyeing,  bleaching  or  mercerising.  Each  of 
these  processes  has  its  own  important  effect  upon  the  hygroscopic 
capacity  of  the  manufactured  product  which  need  not  be  oonstdend 
here. 

14  In  the  case  of  wool  as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back,  there 
is  also  a  natural  and  very  complex  coating.  Part  of  this,  the  true 
wool  grease,  resembles  in  some  respects  the  waxlike  part  of  tiK 
cotton  coating,  but  in  its  undecomposed  state  is  a  ccMnplex  fatty 
acid  compound  with  various  bases,  known  chemically  as  chkiialin 
and  its  isoforms,  forming  fat-Uke  bodies  of  various  mdting  points 
whose  function  on  the  sheep  is  to  keep  the  individual  wool  fibn 
lubricated.  These  fat-like  bodies,  or  ''esters"  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  differ  from  mutton  fat  or  beef  fat  in  not  having  ^lyeer- 
ine  as  a  base  and  being  much  more  difficult  to  saponify  with  either 
caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  into  true  soluble  soaps.  NeverUie- 
less  they  readily  emulsify  with  soaps  and  alkalis  and  may  be  thai 
removed,  as  in  the  ordinary  soap-scouring  method  of  wool 
Another  distinct  portion,  left  on  the  wool  when  the  true 
removed  by  petroleum  ether  or  naphtha,  is  also  a  complex 
of  fatty  acids  (similar  to  those  found  in  the  grease)  with  almflrt 
pure  potash,  forming  natural  soaps  of  excellent  deteigent 
and  being  sufficient  in  amount  in  most  wools  to  fuDy 
without  the  use  of  any  other  soap  after  the  grease  premier  has 

1  Robert  K.  Naumburg,  in  Trans.  National  AaneiatMa  of  OoltflB 

facturers,  vol.  100  (1916),  p.jSSS. 
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separately  removed.  This  "sweaty"  matter  is  very  hygroscopic 
—  much  more  so  than  the  wool  itself;  and  may  be  the  occasion  of 
material  differences  in  juiigment  as  to  the  probable  shrinkage  of  a 
given  lot  of  wool  examined  under  different  circumstances.  • 

15  With  materials  as  valuable  as  silk,  wool  and  cotton  and 
such  of  their  products  as  are  sold  by  weight,  the  actual  weighing  of 
the  water  they  may  happen  to  contain  at  the  time  of  sale  is  of  evi- 
dent importance  to  both  buyer  and  seller  when  it  is  once  under- 
stood what  slight  changes  of  circumstances  can  cause  a  loss  or  gain 
in  weight  involving  thousands  of  dollars  in  many  everyday  tran- 
sactions. 

16  The  standard  condition  upon  which  worsted  yam  and  tops 
combed  without  oil  liave  long  been  bought  and  sold  in  Ekigland  and 
on  the  Continent  allows  18^  per  cent  regain  or  added  weight  to  the 
standard  dry-weight  condition.^  The  standard  for  silk  is  11  per 
cent  and  for  cotton  is  8^  per  cent.  Until  recently  no  standards 
except  for  silk,  which  is  the  same  the  world  over,  had  been  generally 
recognized  in  the  United  States.! 

17  Theoretically,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  standard 
condition  of  regain  be  assumed  at  one  figure  or  another  provided 
that  the  actual  condition  is  known  and  that  some  standard  has  been 
agreed  upon  between  buyer  and  seller.  Practically,  however,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  standard  condition  be  somewhere  near  the  aver- 
age expected  for  the  country  in  which  the  transaction  takes  place, 
and  that  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  material  shall  in  its  whole  mass 
be  as  near  as  may  be  in  this  standard  condition.  If  the  latter  were 
not  so,  it  might  be  difficult  to  allow  accurately,  to  the  satisfaction 

^  For  tops  combed  in  oil  the  Bradford,  England,  standard  is  19  per  cent 
moisture  regain.  This  seems  a  curious  anomaly,  but  is  explained  by  the  manager 
of  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House  as  simply  a  trade  custom. of  long  standing. 

*  The  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, April  1916,  of  the  National  Association  of  CJotton  Manufacturers.  See  Trans., 
vol.  100,  p.  416: 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Association  of  Ck>tton  Manufacturers,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  approve  the  adoption  in  this  countnr  of  8i  per  cent  moisture 
content  reckoned  on  the  so-called  bone-dry  or  standard  dry  weighty  for  all  com- 
mercial transactions  in  baled  cotton  and  cotton  yams,  in  harmony  with  prevailing 
international  custom. 

That  in  the  absence  of  any  sufficient  reason  to  the  contrary  (which  there 
may  be  in  some  cases),  this  state  of  moisture  content  is  approved  for  all  ordinary 
quality  and  quantity  tests  and  measurements,  from  the  cotton  fiber  to  the  cotton 
fabric. 

That  in  any  transaction  where  a  different  condition  is  by  custom  or  agree- 
ment preferred,  that  condition  should  be  carefully  specified  within  practical 
limits. 
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of  both  parties,  for  the  changes  in  weight  which  might  easily  tab 
place  in  transit  or  upon  exposure  to  conditions  gready  differait 
from  those  under  which  the  material  was  originally  packed. 

18  It  was  the  recognition  of  these  commercial  features  idatiqg 
to  weight  which  led  the  writer  to  derive  and  compile  the  date  in 
this  paper  covering  a  period  of  over  twenty  yean. 


CORROBORATION  OF  15  PER  CENT  REGAIN  FOR  WOB8TED 

19  The  importation  of  worsted  yams  and  tops  into  this  oountiy 
under  foreign  exporting  conditions,  owing  to  the  loss  of  wd|^t  sus- 
tained upon  storage  here,  had  given  the  impression  that  there  mint 
be  at  least  2  or  3  per  cent  difference  in  weight  due  to  climatic  reasooB. 

20  It  was  important,  therefore,  in  developing  the  new  Amoriein 
iiidust  ry  of  combing  tops  for  the  trade,  to  adopt  a  standard  beKeFed 
to  be  safe  for  this  country.  This  was  put  at  the  arbitrary  figure  d 
15  per  cent  regain,  an  amount  easy  to  calculate  and  also  within 
expected  limit.s.  It  seemed  best,  however,  to  determine  with  some 
degree  of  certainty  how  near  this  figure  was  to  the  average  natml 
condition  corresponding  to  some  one  locality,  such  as  Lawrenee, 
Mass. 

21  With  this  object  in  view,  a  skein  of  worsted  yam,  2/42 
Australian,  combed  in  oil  and  spun  on  the  Bradford  systemi 
prepared  whose  absolute  or  rather  ''standard''  dry  weight  was 
fully  determined  by  weighing  and  testing  other  skeins  of  the 
material  under  exactly  like  conditions.  This  method  of  using  aulh 
stitute  skeins  was  adopted  to  avoid  the  known  effects  of  heat  in 
changing  the  hygroscopic  property  of  wool  and  other  fiben.^ 


^  In  a  discussion  of  this  subject  before  the  New  JgntfMigl  Cotton 
turcrs'  Association,  vol.  79,  p.  221,  the  author  emphaoMt  the  impnrfsnfln  rf  tfcii 
point  to  textile  manufacturers  in  their  ordinary  busineM  of  diying  fafaiMi^  If 
St  atinf;;:  ''  When  wool  —  and  the  same  is  true  of  cotton,  tJMMiifr  pwhaiM  to  a  Iv 
dofi^ee  —  has  been  once  thoroufi^hly  dried  at  any  sueh  tonqionil 
sary  to  brinf;  the  material  to  what  is  called  the  abaolutdy  diy 
decided  loss  of  hyf^roscopic  property;  and  a  skein  of  sram 
naturally  return  afi;ain  to  the  same  moisture  state  that  a 
under  like  conditions  have  reached,  which  had  not  been  so  nnilnnleil.  Ii  At 
case  of  drying  worsted  fabrics  particularly,  it  is  eztnme^  importaft,  S  yoi 
wish  to  retain  their  natural  hygroscopic  property,  not  to  onjheat  Umm  ia  At 
drying  process.  It  is  extremely  necessary  also,  in  top  '"^-ilfliHuffii^  Ml  ti 
overheat  worsted  stock  at  any  time  in  the  prooeM  of 
seriously  injure  its  working  property  as  well  as  its 
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22  This  skein  was  then  hung  up  in  an  open  shed,  protected 
from  sun  and  rain  but  having  good  ventilation  so  that  it  could  be 
considered  as  fairly  representing  the  changes  due  to  exterior  atmos- 
pheric conditions  uncomplicated  by  sunshine  or  rain.  Its  weight 
was  then  carefully  .taken  and  recorded  ten  times  a  day,  at  approxi- 
mately equal  intervals  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  for  every  day  in 
the  year  except  Sunda3rs  and  holida3rs.  Records  were  also  kept  of 
the  temperature  and  relative  humidity,  as  obtained  from  the  read- 
ings of  a  set  of  wet-  and  dry-bulb  thermometers  located  within  a  few 


TABLE  1    VARIATIONS  IN  WEIGHT  OF  SKEIN  OF  WORSTED  FOR  ONE  YEAR 


Lowest 
day 


Per 
cent 


M«y 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
Getober... 
Novembtf 
Deoembtf. 
January... 
February.. 

March 

April 


11.60 


DaU 


17th 


13.01 

19th 

14.06 

26th 

14.46 

9th 

12.19 

24th 

13.61 

18th 

15.69 

22d 

15.41 

27th 

13.64 

4th 

12.79 

25th 

11.93 

27th 

9.03 

30th 

Highest 
day 


Per 
eent 


21.60 

26.92 
23.96 
22.00 
23.27 
22.71 
31.77 
30.70 
34.26 
29.92 
27.30 
21.89 


DaU 


27th 

29th 
17th 
18th 
11th 

8th 
26th 

2d 
26th 

6th 

2d 

2d 


Lowest 
obasTTation 


Per 

cent 


9.7 

10.7 
12.9 
12.6 
11U» 
12.2 
14.1 
13.0 
13.0 
12.2 
10.2 
7.3 


Date 


17th 

14th 
4rd 
21st 
Mth 
18th 
4th 
27th 
29th 
26th 
27th 
30th 


Highest 
obesrvation 


Per 
eent 


22.0 

27^ 
96.6 
21.9 
26.9 
28.0 
86.1 
88.7 
84.9 
83.4 
28.8 
24.0 


Date. 


Orsatest  diiferw 
enee  in  24  hours 


Per 
eent 


8.2 

lOJ) 
9.1 
8.7 
18.1 
11.8 
19.1 
16.1 
16.1 
17.8 
16.4 
12.2 


Date 


6thto  Tth 


6th 

1st 

7th 

26th 

28th 

26th 

Id 

24th 

6th 

80th 

1st 


to  6th 
to  Sd 
to  8th 
to  87th 
to  39th 
to  27th 
to  8d 
to  26th 
to  7th 
to  81st 
to  2d 


General  average  (by  the  month)  for  the  year,  17.46  per  cent. 

Lowest  average  periods,  (April)  14.16  and  (May)  14.86  per  cent. 

Highest  average  periods,  (November)  22.02  and  (December)  19.28  per  eent. 

Lowest  observation  (April  30),  7.3  per  cent. 

Highest  obaervatbn  (November  26),  35.1  per  cent. 

feet  of  this  skein  and  taken  at  the  time  of  each  weighing,  except 
for  a  short  time  in  winter,  when  the  hmnidity  observations  were 
omitted  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  them  accurately  at  low 
temperatures. 

23  Table  1  shows  the  variations  in  weight  of  this  skein,  which 
were  remarkable,  ranging  from  a  little  over  7  per  cent  to  as  high  as 
35  per  cent  on  the  calculated  dry  weight.  There  were  occasional 
variations  of  15  or  even  19  per  cent  in  24  hours. 

24  Aside  from  the  temporary  extreme  changes,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  fairly  regular  diurnal  variation,  the  weight  being  generally 
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greater  in  the  morning  and  less  in  the  afternoon.  This  may  pa- 
haps  be  best  exemplified  by  Fig.  1,  representing  the  average  of  tlw 
daily  weighings  of  this  skein  for  each  respective  hour  named  thefcao 
throughout  the  year.  The  weights  are  given  on  the  basis  of  100 
parts  for  the  absolutely  dry  weight,  so  that  the  regain  percentage  ■ 
at  once  shown.  Fig.  1  shows  that  on  the  average  there  yru,  br 
that  year  at  least  and  for  that  skein,  a  difference  of  about  2\  per 
cent  between  7:30  a.m.  and  3:30  p.m.  A  typical  day  is  ahows  in 
Fig.  2,  and  two  successive  days  of  marked  variation  in  Fig.  3. 

25  With  the  object  of  tracing  the  relation  between  idative 
humidity,  skein  regain,  and  temperature.  Fig.  4  was  plotted.  Aa 
might  have  been  expected,  however,  nothing  definite  was  ^ipaieat 
beyond  the  general  fact  that  there  seemed  to  be  auch  a  relation. 
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20  The  observations  recorded  in  Table  1  gave  for  outdoor  eon- 
<lil]ons  a  general  average  for  the  year  of  17.45  per  eent,  or  BOtnethnig 
IcKs  than  the  standard  allowed  abroad;  and  without  attcenptiiig  it 
the  time  to  go  further  into  the  law  of  change,  it  waa  felt  that  it 
least  it  was  demonstrated  that  a  standard  of  IS  per  cmi  lepiB  kt 
worsted,  as  had  already  been  assumed,  wae  oooaonrKtm  lor  tt 
country. 

27    Since  the  promulgation  of  this  standard  by  tfae  i 
Mills  in  their  regular  business  dealings  in  tops,  all  other  top  ■ 
of  this  countrj'  have,  it  is  understood,  adopted  the  ■ 
and  it  may  be  said  to  be  universally  accepted  by  the  t 
topx  arc  concerned.     Its  general  acceptance  on  i 
luipu  only  a  matter  of  time. 
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RELATION    BETWEEN   HtTMIDITY,    TEMPERATURE    AND    REGAIN 

28  The  determination  of  the  exact  relation  between  the  three 
factors,  humidity,  temperature  and  regain,  was  a  problem  which 
the  author  had  under  investigation  for  some  time  prior  to  1905. 
That  thp  absorption  of  moisture  by  worsted  yam  was  in  some  man- 
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Fio.  2    Variation  in  Whioht  op  Worsted  Skbin,  Ttpical  Day 


OCTOBER  31  NOVttlBER  1 

Fid.  3    Weight  of  Worbtbd  Skein,  Two  Successive  Day? 


ner  dependent  upon  relative  humidity  and  temperature  was  abun- 
dantly shown  by  the  year  of  exterior  observations  recorded,  and  also 
by  many  interior  records  made  subsequently.  It  seemed  possibly 
true  that  the  atmospheric  pressure  affected  the  result,  but  its  effect 
was  so  far  ovcrsliadowed  by  the  element  of  temperature  that,  for 
practical  mill  purposes,  it  was  evident  that  the  height  of  the  barom- 
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cter  could  be  neglected.  In  fact,  all  observations  for  eittter  rdalm 
humidity  or  skein  regain  were  made  oa  the  aasumptioo  of  VHn. 
barometric  pressure. 

29  The  &rst  efforts  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  oC 
finding  the  relation  were  directed  to  obtfuning  in  a  closed  roooi,  far 
as  long  a  period  as  possible,  a  uniform  state  of  moisture  and  ton- 
peratiire.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  both  these  factors  unitonn 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  determine  more  ttian  a  veiy  limilHl 
range  of  facts  was  found  to  be  extremely  great,  if  not  impc 


intvt  %r  hn  mArmtrani  tilts  f*^*  "f 
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with  apparatus  then  available.    So  far  as  tluse  fftota  wera  drtv- 
mined,  they  indicated  that  the  same  skein  of  woiBtod  yum  wm 
always  be  relied  upon  to  reach  the  same  wei|^t  undgr  Uln  ooifr  * 
tions,  if  given  sufficient  time. 

30  For  the  purpose  of  eliminating  the  effect  of  Innl  tmlii 
retarding  the  absorption  of  moisture  and  the  ^Bot  ef  ofl  apM  Hi 
net  result,'  a  quantity  of  2/24  soft  twist,  French  q        ~ 

'  Exjieritiiciitfi  iiiailc-  uudtT  thi:  writer's  direction*  pn 
no  apprci^iiLblE  tflcct  in  pri-vciilinR,  thougli  it  may  ntaid  ■ 
lion  ot  moiiitiire,  but  the  uinuunt  utMorbed  wu  itrietlr  in  pniNrtkB  to  ttt^V 
weight  of  the  wool,  and  not  to  the  weight  of  tha  mol  aad  ofl  tasittar,  Ah^ 
for  most  purposes  the  piirccntage  of  oil,  being  Knall,  Mad  boI  be  Marfimii. 
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yam  was  prepared  and  extracted  with  ether,  dried,  and  extracted 
again  with  warm  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  had  been 
added.  After  allowing  it  to  hang  up  for  some  time  to  come  to  its 
natural  state,  this  yam  was  made  up  into  groups  of  skeins  of  equal 
lengths  and  approximately  equal  weights.  The  final  weight  and 
moisture  state  of  the  groups  was  carefully  determined  after  they  had 
been  hung  up  together  again  for  about  two  days,  by  drying  out 
individual  skeins  of  the  different  groups  in  the  ordinary  ventilated 
Bradford  oven  at  a  temperature  of  from  220  to  230  deg.  fahr.  until 
they  ceased  to  lose  weight,  and  also  by  leaving  small  two-gram 
skeins  in  weighing  bottles  under  a  desiccator  containing  strong  sul- 
phuric acid. 

31 .  These  two  methods  were  used  to  check  each  other  from  time 
to  time  during  the  experiments,  to  establish  the  true  weight  of  the 
skeins  being  used  as  moisture  indicators. 

32  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  what  has  been  termed 
the  ''lagging  effect,"  due  to  the  time  required  by  a  skein  of  yam  to 
take  up  or  part  with  moisture.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  show  for  a 
given  humidity  and  given  temperature  a  higher  result  when  the  skein 
regain  condition  has  been  a  falling  one,  and  a  lower  result  when  that 
condition  has  been  a  rising  one.  In  undertaking,  therefore,  a  care- 
ful series  of  experiments,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make  the 
skeins  to  be  examined  of  such  a  size  that  they  could  be  accurately 
weighed  on  a  delicate  balance,  and  not  be  so  large  that  the  amount 
of  moisture  which  might  be  absorbed  or  parted  with  by  a  given  skein 
would  require  a  great  many  cubic  feet  of  air  to  supply  or  displace  it. 

33  To  insure  rapid  contact  of  moist  or  dry  air  with  the  skeins 
being  tested,  a  small  electric  fan  was  used.  The  moisture  state  of 
this  air  was  carefully  determined  at  the  moment  the  sample  skeins 
were  inclosed  in  their  weighing  bottles,  generally  by  the  sling  hy- 
grometer, but  when  circumstances  did  not  permit  of  this,  resort  was 
had  to  a  Daniels  dewpoint  hygrometer. 

34  Upon  comparing  the  results  obtained  from  two  skeins  himg 
together,  one  of  which  had  been  previously  exposed  to  a  damp 
atmosphere  and  the  other  to  a  comparatively  dry  atmosphere,  it 
was  soon  found  that  while  it  might  require  hours  or  even  days  to 
bring  the  skeins  exactly  together  again,  the  mean  between  the  two 
at  any  time  after  15  or  20  min.  was  practically  the  same  in  repeated 
experiments  for  the  same  temperature  and  relative  humidity,  and 
presumptively  equal  to  what  a  third  skein  would  have  shown  which 
had  been  a  long  time  exposed  to  identical  conditions.  '  It  was 
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tbemfore  assumed  that  this  means  could  be  rdied  upon  to  qmeUf 
determine  the  true  regain  relationship  for  any  not  too  rapidly  cfaaiif- 
log  conditioos.  It  was  thus  possible  to  make  use  of  the  veiy  !■( 
effect,  which  had  previously  rendered  individual  obaervationa  aeoit- 
ingly  incompatible,  to  establish  comparatively  accurate  and  tiw 
results.  Figs.  5  and  6  are  intended  to  illustrate  this  laggmg-behind 
and  coming-together  effect  and  the  method  of  obtaining  quick  ntulti. 
35 .  In  order  to  compare  the  results  obtained  by  this  method,  a 
specral  form  of  charting  >  was  devised,  shown  in  F%.  7  for  wonted 


"r?ri4i' 


,_     .._!)--t-lH0UR4-     -IHOURS*0«  , , 

Tine 
I.  5    Lauuino  ErrKCT  in  Skein  Takinq  up  or  PAnuta  wrb  Ha 


and  Fig.  8  for  cotton,  on  a  scale  greatly  reduced  from  the  c 
where  the  ordinates  represent  regain  and  the  i 
per  cubic  foot  of  space  for  the  temperatures  and  relative  humiditJM 
found  and  shown  in  the  figures.  It  will  be  obeerved  that  the  Ham 
joining  points  of  the  same  relative  humidity  (for  "^^p**,  the  50  pv 
cent  Une)  cross  the  isothermal  lines  in  a  generally  oblique  diiectiOB, 
curved  slightly  convex  on  the  downward  side;  that  is  to  aegr,  tar* 
given  relative  humidity  the  regain  is  lees  at  the  hi^ior  tcmpvatve^ 
but  not  less  in  a  constant  ratio. 

36    By  the  aid  of  this  charting  principle  a  niffioieat  —■*'—'  of 
points  were  located  to  trace  the  isothermal  and  the  relatiT»^nBittf 

'  For  this  form  of  charting  the  author  ia  indrilted  to  Hi.  1 
chemist  at  the  Arlington  Mills,  who  not  only  mads  tin  o~ 
ia  its  construction  but  conducted  a  Urge  port  of  tbow  a 
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lines  shown,  and  from  these  charted  results  it  was  found  possible  to 
tabulate'  by  interpolation  the  percentage  regain  on  worsted  with  a                 1 
tail  degree  of  accuracy  for  each  percentage  of  relative  humidity                 1 
from  15  per  cent  up  to  near  saturation,  and  for  isothermals  5  deg.  of                J 
temperature  apart  from  36  deg.  fahr.  to  100  deg.  fahr.                             ^^J 
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38  It  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  7  and  S  that  the  regaina  tot  ootta 
are  approximately  one-half  those  for  worsted  under  like  oonditkni, 
but  the  relative-humidity  lines  are  more  nearly  straight  and  therefdie 
bear  a  more  nearly  constant  ratio  to  the  r^oins. 

39  Another  method  of  comparing  results  ia  ahown  in  Kg.  B, 
in  which  curves  of  saturation  (100  per  cent  humidity),  60  per  ocnt 
relative  humidity,  15  per  cent  regain  in  worsted,  and  (to  avoid  cob- 
fusioii)  a  number  of  points  only  on  the  curve  of  7|  per  cent  regain  in 
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cotton  are  represented      An  additional  r^ain  cum  for  30  pw  aat 
on  worsted  i'^  also  shown 

40  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  ordinary  miU  *— nptritorMi  Ac 
7i  per  cent  curve  for  tlic  cotton  here  used  cloady  rmnmrtiw  witt  Ac 
I.')  t>er  cent  worsted  curve  and  within  the  limitH  at  i 
llioir  deviation  it  not  great  at  either  high  or  li 
the  absence  of  other  considerations   this  fact  might  lie  takeB  tl 
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fore  as  reason  sufHcient  for  establishing  a  7}  per  cent  re^un  for 
cotton  for  this  country,  if  it  be  conceded  that  15  per  cent  is  the  [nt)per 
standard  for  worsted. 

41  It  is  interesting  to  note  also  that  the  60  per  cent  humidttiy 
curve.  Fig.  9,  crosses  the  combined  r^ain  curve  just  named  at  about 
77  deg.  fahr.g'a  room 'condition  which,  according  to  Sconfietti,*  ie 
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compatible  with  both  good  work  and  comfort  in  a  cotton-spinning 
room. 

42  Sconfietti  gives  his  own  experience,  as  corroborating  that  of 
other  men,  that  the  most  favorable  temperature  for  manufacturing 
cotton  (and  textile  fibers  in  general?^  is  between  68  and  77  d^. 
fahr.,  while  the  relative  humidity  for  cotton  should  be: 

In  carding,  between  50  and  55  per  cent 
In  spinning,  between  55  and  60  per  cent 
In  weaving,  between  65  and  70  per  cent 

43  These  figures  would  indicate  a  r^ain  condition  for  cotton, 
by  the  1911  tables,  as  follows; 

In  carding,  from  about  6.5  per  cent  to  7.2  per  cent 
In  spinning,  from  about  7.2  per  cent  to  8.0  per  cent 
In  weaving,  from  about  8.3  per  cent  to  9.5  per  cent 

■  An  inlereKltng  and  instructive  paper,  The  Humidifictttton  and  Cooling  of 
Textile  Mills,  by  Leopotdo  Sconfietti,  reprinted  from  the  Textile  Mant^aetvrer, 
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or,  in  Other  words,  for  cotton  the  stock  should  be  gaining  at  eich 
step  of  manufacture. 

44  Whether  this  be  true  or  not  for  cotton,  it  is  not  true  for 
worsted  so  far  as  the  Bradford  system  of  spinning  is  oonoorned. 
For  the  Bradford  system  of  worsted  spinning,  even  thou^  the 
stock  contains  oil,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  lomag 
moisture  during  the  process  of  spinning  to  make  a  good  spin;  henee 
the  necessity,  if  the  top  contains  only  15  per  cent  regain,  for  keeping 
the  moisture  condition  well  up  during  the  processes  of  drawing  and 
roving  or  else  for  long  aging  in  a  cool,  damp  cellar  before  going  to 
the  spinning  frame.  The  latter  plan  used  to  be  thought  an  aboch 
lute  necessity,  but  modenf  successes  in  humidification  have  voy 
largely  obviated  it. 

45  The  author,  in  his  paper  of  1905/  called  attention  to  a  paper 
by  J.  H.  Lester'  citing  in  turn  a  paper  by  Schloesing  containing 
tables  of  the  hygroscopic  property  of  several  fibers,  and  gave  a  dia- 
gram showing  the  relation  of  cotton,  silk  and  wool  for  three  tempera- 
tures, — 10,  24  and  35  deg.  cent.,  by  curves  whose  ordinates  are 
relative-humidity  percentages  and  abscisss  regain  percentages. 
Fig.  10  shows  a  comparison  of  his  curves  for  cotton  and  worsted  at 
24  deg.  cent.  (75  deg.  fahr.)  with  those  obtained  from  the  author'i 
data  by  the  same  method  of  charting.  This  publication  is  the  first 
which  the  author  had  seen  deaUng  in. a  scientific  way  with  this 
subject,  and  he  is  indebted  to  both  Lester  and  Sdbloesing  for 
the  stimulation  to  further  research  effort  resulting  in  his  paper, 
Tlie  Laws  of  Regain  in  Cotton  and  Worsted,  puUished  in  IVue- 
actions  of  the  National  Association  of  Cotton  ManufaeturaSi  VoL 
90,  1911. 

46  Schloosing's  paper  referred  to  by  Lester  *  was  trandafawl  is 
the  Textile  World  Record,  November  1908,  by  Samuel  &  Dab.  It 
appears  that  there  was  also  an  abstract  of  this  paper  in  the  Jounil 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  Vol.  13,  1885. 

*  For  piiri)08os  of  a  broader  record,  the  author  has  hen  befote  ibiliselrf 
quite  freely  from  \ua  1905  paper,  Some  Comparstive  Data  oa 
and  WorHted,  and  he  has  taken  much  that  immediately  foDowi^ 
with  but  slight  changes,  from  his  paper  of  1911,  on  The  Laws  of  RsfMaiiOrtp 
ton  and  Worsted. 

*  Moisture  in  Cotton  and  Yarn,  J.  H.  Lester,  British  Aaotti  ef  Mtmgfmd 
Textile  Works,  Deceml^er  10,  1904. 

*  Research  on  the  Hygroscopic  Propotiefl  of  Various  Taaitile 
M.  T.  Schloesing,  Jr.,  Bui.  Soc.  d'Enoouragement  pour  L'IndusUiu  Ni 
1893. 
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47  One  of  Schloesing'fl  methods  involved  the  use  of  pure  sul- 
phuric acid  of  known  strengths  in  obtaining  known  and  compara^ 
tively  constant  states  of  relative  humidity  in  a  closed  vessel  or 
chamber. 

48  Both  of  his  methods,  though  checking  up  well  with  each 
other,  involved  the  question  of  control  and  length  of  time  required 
to  Arrive  at  results  —  a  time  so  great  that  to  apl>ly  them  over  a 
wide  range  of  temperatures  to  make  a  complete  comparison  with 
the  writer's  figures  seemed  out  of  the  question.  The  sulphuric-acid 
method  was  the  simplest  but,  though  making  use  of  conditions  of 
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Fig.  10    Comparison  of  AcTEtoH'a  and  Scmloesinq'b  CmivEa 

known  humidity  in  obtaining  the  facts  (not  the  law)  of  regain,  neg- 
lected the  phenomenon  of  lag  —  one  of  the  time  elements  in  the 
problem, 

49  It  is  true  that  Mason  and  Richards  recognised  the  li^  ele- 
ment '  and  in  their  experiments  on  absorbent  cotton  made  u?e  of  it 
after  a  certain  manner,  but  the  experiments  as  reported  did  not  seem 
to  extend  far  enough  to  generalise  as  to  the  law  of  r^aia.  The  basis 
for  a  general  law  for  such  regain  was,  however,  announced  by  the  writer 
in  his  1905  pupci-,  and  its  specific  application  made  for  worsted  at  a 
single  temperature  (70  deg.  fahr.)  with  a  fair  degree  of  conostency 
with  the  actual  observations  charted  and  tabulated  as  described. 


'  Hygrosp')| 


,  1906,  78A,  [)[>,  412-429. 


r>r  Cotton,  O.  Mason  and  E.  S.  Richards,  Froc.  Royal 
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BLIlftNATINO   THE   LAQQINa   EFFECT 

50  These  observations,  however,  were  not  accurate  e 
correlate  results  with  mathematical  prectsion  for  different  i 
tures,  particularly  at  the  higher  humidities.  To  acconqitidi  tUi,  it 
was  necessary  to  obt^  the  elimination  of  the  lagging  effect bydinct 
observations  under  conditions  of  constant  temperature  and  oantut 
humidity  indefinitely  maintained,  or  so  closely  known  thit  tlie 
constant  condition  required  could  be  calculated.    In  i 


MtatmgPipr      ^ 

FiQ.  11     ArrAtUTDS  rou  DETKUiiitma 


this,  uHc  was  mnde  of  Schloesing's  Btdphurio-add  nwdwd  m  ■ 
apiMiratus  developed  after  much  experimenting,  ihown  in  K^  Ui 
BO  that  obMervations  could  be  repeated  over  ind  over  a^BI  wiK 
conditions  calculably  alike  upon  the  same  and  upon  dMhw>  pH> 
of  skeins  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  average  for  a  glTCn  kind  of  bhIb>' 
at  as  many  points  of  temperature  and  humidity  M  tliMwl. 

51     The  principle  of  operation  of  the  amwratUi  ml   A  fife  rf 
skeins,  one  moistcr  and  the  other  drier  than  the  f 
would  give,  arc  hung  on  the  two  ends  of  a  qieoiaOy  d 
frame  within  an  enclosed  metallic  vessel,  the  com  ef  « 
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by  mercury.  Excepting  the  top,  this  veBsel  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
water,  the  temperature  of  which  can  be  kept  constant  by  a  thermo- 
stat. In  the  bottom  of  this  chamber,  paraffined  for  protection, 
varying  known  strengths  of  sulphuric  acid  are  placed  and  the  frame- 
work revolved  in  the  air  above  by  a  small  motor,  which  also  turns  an 
agitator  in  the  outside  water.  Thermometers  pass  throuc^  the  lid 
of  the  sealed  chamber,  one  terminating  in  the  air  and  Uie  other  in 
the  liquid  below,  so  that  the  exact  temperature  of  each  is  known 
and,  therefore,  the  exact  equilibrium  conditions  calculable.^  The 
bearing  for  the  shaft  is  a  copper  tube  held  in  a  conical  plug,  making 
a  practically  airtight  joint.  When  it  is  desired  to  weif^  the  com- 
bination the  driving  band  is  disenga^  and  the  hook  from  the 
scale  above  inserted  in  the  hook  of  uie  shaft  of  the  framework, 
just  lifting  it  from  its  conical  bearing  so  that  the  wei^^t  can  be 
taken  accurately. 

52  It  will  be  noted  that:  The  original  dry  weights  ef  (ke  ekeine 
hewing  by  calculation  from  blank  teste  on  other  dceine  been  made  equalf 
one-half  of  the  sum  of  the  weights  found  always  represents  the  anferage 
present  condition  of  the  tioo  skeins. 

53  If  it  should  happen  that  the  heavier  skein  was  relatively 
moister  than  the  lighter  skein  was  relatively  dry,  compared  with 
the  humidity  condition,  the  sum  of  the  weights  would  in  time 
diminish.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dry  skein  was  drier  in  propor- 
tion than  the  wet  skein  was  wet,  then  the  sum  of  the  weic^ts  would 
increase  by  exposure  in  this  vessel  to  the  constant  conditions  of 
humidity.  The  revolution  of  the  frame  holding  the  skeins  tends  to 
keep  all  conditions  uniform  during  an  experiment. 

.  54  It  was  soon  found  that  in  about  an  hour's  time  an  equili« 
brium  was  established  between  the  two  skeins  so  that  there  was 
neither  gain  nor  loss  thereafter,  while  the  temperature  remained 
the  same. 

55  It  was,  however,  found  on  repeating  the  same  experiment  on 
the  same  pair  of  skeins,  in  the  same  order,  that  is,  the  same  skein  always 
remaining  the  drier,  that  the  successive  observaiions  gave  continually  lower 

^  For  state  of  equilibrium  between  H1SO4  and  superincumbent  atmosphere 
at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  Mason  gives  the  following  table  in  TransactionB 
J.S.C.I.,  Feb.  15,  1907,  vol.  26,  no.  3,  p.  89: 

Per  cent 

HaSOi      73.8    67.0    50.0    52.6    47.2    43.1    40.5    3S.8    32.3    28.8    23.2    20.S    18.1    lO.S      6.2 
PeroeotH       5       10    10.8    20.4    40.8    50.0    55.6    59.8    71.0    79.4    84.4    87.4    80.4    95.2    97.2 

By  constructing  a  curve  with  these  two  values  as  codrdinates,  any  interme- 
diate relationship  can  be  obtained  graphically. 
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reavlts  for  the  average  regain;  but  if  the  skeins  for  a  repeated  eiperi- 
ment  were  alternated  in  the  exposing  condition,  that  is,  if  the  one 
which  had  been  drier  in  the  first  instance  was  made  the  damper  in 
the  second,  then  the  results  represented  a  very  nearly  conitiBt 
condition  of  regain,  not  only  for  the  same  pair  of  skeins  but  for 
duplicate  pairs,  and  in  the  final  accepted  results  a  series  of  teste  on 
duplicate  samples  alternating  for  the  moist  and  dry  state  in  eich 
were  averaged  for  each  point  of  regain  determined. 

56  By  suitable  humidities  and  temperatures  thus  predetermined 
and  accurately  controlled,  points  of  regain  in  sufficient  number  nw 
found  not  only  to  confirm  the  basis  for  the  general  law  prevkyuly 
propounded  in  1905,  but  to  extend  its  application  so  as  to  cover  for 
both  worsted  and  cotton  the  relationship  of  humidity  and  regain  at 
all  temperatures  within  the  limits  of  the  apparatus  as  amnged, 
giving  reliable  results  not  previously  found  possible. 

57  The  largest  number  of  experiments  was  made  on  carefully 
cleansed  skeins  of  soft  twisted  2/24  worsted,  French  spun  without 
oil,  from  Australian  merino  wool,  and  on  skeins  of  two-ply,  seven- 
hank  roving,  soft-twisted  from  combed  Sea  Island  cotton  in  ite 
natural  state.  Check  tests  were  also  made  on  coarse  croflB-bied 
worsted  yarn  and  bleached  Sea  Island  cotton  (nearly  pure  odhiloee), 
but  only  enough  to  show  that  while  the  results  were  not  identical, 
no  great  variation  was  to  be  expected  between  differrat  ktmb  of 
wools  and  between  yarns  made  from  the  same  cotton  in  diffeicnt 
conditions.  Having  obtained  these  accurate  comparative  points* 
the  mathematical  considerations  as  first  announced  in  1905  and  their 
further  application  to  the  more  complete  conception  of  the  lawa  of 
regain  as  developed  in  1911  are  here  restated  with  BOioe  eztenaan 
and  some  abridgment  of  comparisons  and  corrections  to  make  the 
reiisoning  more  clear  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  repetition. 

MATHEMATICAL  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  BBQAUr 

58  A  formula  ^  for  obtaining  the  weif^t  of  a  cubic  foot  of  aat- 
uratcd  aqueous  vapor  at  different  temperatures  is  of  the  foim 

E 
W=  11.7449  J  ^-Q-QQ2037(^  .32)- W 

where  W  =  weight  required;   E  =  maximum  daatic  force  of  aqi^ 
ous  vapor  at  the  temperature  t  deg.  fahr.;    coefficient  11.74IB* 

>  Painphlft  \o.  2:^),  U.  S.  Weather  Htireau.    Cantains  dnhwnlii 

iiwlrir  t:il)l<'S  bv  Prof.  ( -.  F.  Marvin. 
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(0.0807  X  7000  X  0.6221)  -^  29.921.  In  the  latter,  0.0807  X  7000  - 
weight  in  grains  of  1  cu.  ft.  of  dry  air  under  the  standard  barometric 
pressure  of  29.921  in.  of  mercury,  and  0.6221  ==  calculated  specific 
gravity  of  aqueous  vapor  under  the  same  conditions.  Ck>efficient 
0.002037  is  the  measure  of  the  expansion  of  a  true  gas  for  each  de- 
gree of  temperature  (fahr.  scale)  for  unit  volume  when  the  absolute 
zero  is  taken  as  —459  dc^g.  fahr.,  and  for  these  values  the  equation 
may  be  more  simply  written 

T7  =  5766.7| [2] 

in  which  T  is  the  absolute  temperature  and  'E  is  the  corresponding 
maximum  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor. 

59  The  saturation  curve  in  Fig.  9  may  be  said  to  be  represented 
by  the  above  equation  as  a  particular  case  of  the  more  general  one 
representing  any  curve  of  relative  humidity: 

HW  =  HX  5766.7| .[3] 

in  which  H  =  relative  hmnidity  expressed  as  a  fraction  of  unity. 

60  This  equation  and  Fig.  9  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  in  the  interest  of  readings  to 
compare  more  closely  with  other  data  the  absolute  zero  was  later 
assumed  to  be  —459.4  deg.  and  the  coefficient  0.002037  in  Eq.  [1] 
replaced  by  its  more  exact  value  1/491.4,  so  that  the  fundamental 
equation  reads 

HW  =  H  X  5771.44^ [4] 

61  Referring  again  to  Fig.  9,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  a  varjring 
relationship  for  each  point  of  a  curve  of  regain  to  the  coordinating 
values  HW  and  t  (or  T),  and  this  may  be  expressed  by  an  equation 
in  the  form 

UW  =  K'R'PE    or    K' =  ^ [5] 

in  which  K'  is  a  variable  coefficient  depending  upon  R  and  T,  and 
in  consequence  upon  //,  for  different  curves  of  regain.  The  value 
of  X'  for  any  particular  regain  at  any  particular  temperature  can  be 
found  by  calculation  directly  from  tables  of  saturation  and  elastic 
tensions  and  tables  of  observations  of  regain  and  humidity,  such 
as  those  prepared  from  the  charts  in  the  author's  1905  paper.  For 
instance,  for  50  deg.  fahr.  temperature  and  20  per  cent  regain,  the 
chart  tables  show  //  =  76  per  cent  and  Professor  Marvin's  tables 
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give  £  -  0.380  and  W  =  4.076,  K'  =  (0.76  X  4.076)  +  20  X  ffW 
X  0.360  =  0.00000166.  As  JC'  is  a  minute  fnotion,  it  ia  mm  mb- 
venient  to  substitute  10"^  K,  in  which  JC  is  a  whole  number,  or  far 
K'  above,  X  =  166. 

62  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  relatiOQ  to  tabulate  vahw  of 
K  for  each  per  cent  of  regain  from  5  to  24,  and  for  the  iBOthmuk 
shown  in  Fig.  7  from  35  to  100  deg.  Plotting  eorreapmidiiig  ami 
showed  a  general  parallelism  (see  Fig,  12)  indicating  a  iiiiiiiimiilini 
type.  Selecting  five  pointe  for  the  70-deg.  curve,  its  equation  wh 
produced,  and  by  values  calculated  therefrom  the  curve  of  K  far 


N.PCRCEMT 

Vk,.  12    Rbqain  Scales  roa  Woi 


70  deg.  is  plotted  in  Fig.  12.  The  isothermal  lor  70  deg.  k  ito 
plotted  in  Fig.  7,  using  the  original  empirical  Fiquatinn  [1]  in  tfaa  !■■ 
R  =  [HW)  ^  (10-«  KT^E).  The  cloee  apptoxiinatioD  of  thaaria* 
lated  results  to  the  actual  observations  used  is  ^ipannt.  Bo^ 
ever,  in  reviewing  this  work  of  1905  to  conform  with  man  aaoHtli 
observations  of  1911  it  seemed  best  .not  only  to  on  the  raiM 
value  for  W  =  5771.44  E/T,  but  since  it  bad  besD.  abown  Oat  Iff 
=  10-«  KRT*E,  to  write 

10-*  KRT*E  =  H  X  SniM^ H 

KfiT*  =  ff  X5771.44  X  X0» p| 

which  shows  that  the  product  KR'P  is  a  ooostant  tpmOOHf  tm  d 
teni[)enitares  al  the  same  humidity.    From  this  alio  m  mn  walm 
KR  = //X  5771.44  X  10"+ !• M 
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which  is  a  definite  quantity  for  any  given  temperature  for  each  per 
cent  of  humidity.  Thus,  at  70  deg.  fahr.  for  H  =  unity  or  satura- 
tion, 

R77I   AA 

It  is  also  evident  that  KR  and  H  each  become  zero  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  an  equation  for  determining  the  relative  values  of 
K  and  R  there  are,  therefore,  two  points  whose  conditions  are  known 
without  observation,  namely: 

63  First  For  £  =  0,  X  =  0,  or  the  curve  represented  by  the 
equation  passes  through  the  origin  of  codrdinates. 

64  Second  The  point  of  saturation  is  conditioned  so  that 
KR  =  3890,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  know  accurately  three  other 
points  to  determine  the  equation  in  full,  if  it  be  of  hyperbolic  form, 
which  observation  indicated. 

65  The  three  other  points  which  we  now  use  for  this  purpose 
were  obtained  in  the  manner  already  described,  and  for  worsted  are 
represented  by  the  coordinates: 

R  K  '  R  K  R  K 

B  =  7.03,  109.6;    C  =  14.13,  153.1;    D  «  23.10,  149 

the  tabulated  observations  for  which  are  given  in  the  Appendix  for 
relative  humidities  of  19.8,  55.6  and  88.4  per  cent,'  respectively. 

66  The  condition  KR  =  3890  implies  that  the  curve  in  question 
must  be  tangential  to  a  curve  whose  equation  is 

xy  =  3890 

and  the  precise  location  of  this  point  of  tangency  was  obtained  by 
the  cut-and-try  method  of  assuming  a  point,  which  experiment  with 
the  apparatus  referred  to  showed  must  be  very  close  to  100  per  cent 
humidity  (though  it  was  impossible  to  be  certain  of  its  correct 
observation),  and,  finding  that  the  curve  so  obtained  crossed  the 
curve  of  xy  =  3890,  the  true  tangential  point  was  assumed  to  be 
(and  must  have  been  very  closely)  halfway  between  the  two  points  of 
crossing.  The  coordinates  of  this  point  being  supplied,  the  equation 
can  be  rewritten  with  a  high  degree  of  precision. 

67  Without,  however,  going  through  this  preliminary  work,  it 
is  sufiScient  to  say  that  the  five  points  used  were  the  three  observed 
points  already  given  and  the  points: 

R    K  R  K. 

A  =  0,  0;    E  =  32.5,  119.7 
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68  Tho  final  equation  for  the  values  of  K  for  wonted  at  70  ik|. 
is  expressed  as  follows: 

i/'-22.3a:!/-138i*-420.7y  +  8283*-0 N 

which  evidently  gives  the  condition  B*  —  4  AC  >  0,  fUld  tbenAn 
the  curve  is  a  hyperbola. 

69  From  this  equation  the  schedule  of  values  for  R  and  com- 
aponding  values  of  K,  KR,  and  H,  for  the  70-deg.  curve  on  mnled, 
as  given  in  the  Appendix,  Table  6,  were  obtained. 
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70  Similar  conditions  wnre  made  use  of  for 
for  values  of  It  and  K  for  Sea  Island  cotton,  the  fire  point 
being 

K     K  A  K  M  K 

A=0,  0;    li  =  3.68,  207.6;    C  -  7^  388; 

R  K  'MX 

D  =  13.73,  250.6;    E  -  2a6.  1884 
and  its  equation  at  70  dcg.  is  as  follows: 

f  -  51.87  xy  -  578.7 :r*  -  397.88tf  +  38615s  -  tt  ., 

71  This  iiL«)  gives  the  condition  B*  ~  4AC  >0,» 
represents  a  hyperbola. 
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72  From  Eq.  [10]  the  dchedule  of  values  for  R,  K,  KR  and  H  for 
the  cotton  curve,  as  given  in  the  Appendix,  Table  5,  was  obtained. 
Both  of  these  curves  and  the  curve  of  saturation,  xy  =  3890,  for 
70  deg.  fahr.,  are  given  in  Fig.  13.  It  remains  now  to  consider 
how  to  obtain  the  relationship  betweeii  K  and  12  at  other  tempera- 
tures than  70  deg.,  which  could  not  be  determined  from  the  observa- 
tions pr  the  methods  used  in  the  1905  paper. 

DETERMINATION  OF  RELATION  BETWEEN  K  AND  R  AT  OTHER 

TEMPERATURES 

• 

73  In  Table  3  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found  detailed  observa- 
tions for  the  worsted  regain  at  55.6  per  cent  humidity  at  four  differ- 
ent temperatures  in  addition  to  those  made  at  this  humidity  for  the 
curve  of  70  deg.,  given  in  Table  2.  The  average  for  each  of  these, 
together  with  that  for  the  70-deg.  curve,  with  corresponding  values 
for  KR  and  K  (the  fifth  column  to  be  explained  later)  are: 

TABLE  FOR  WORSTED  AT  66.9  PER  CENT  HUMIDrTY 


t 

Observed  A 

KR 

• 

K 

«-«ir,l/rl 

40 

15.39 

2576 

167.4 

15.42 

55 

14.77 

2357 

159.7 

14.75 

70 

14.13 

2163 

153.1 

14.13  as  A 

85 

13.52 

1989 

147.1 

13.55 

100 

13.00 

1833 

140.6 

13.01 

74  Plotting  these  points  of  regain  by  their  co5rdinates  K  and  R 
in  Fig.  13,  and  drawing  a  straight  line  through  the  origin  and  through 
the  point  corresponding  to  70  deg.,  all  the  above  points  are  foimd  to 
be  ahnost  exactly  on  this  Une.  Assuming  them  to  be  on  the  line, 
their  respective  coordinates  would  be  the  sides  of  similar  right- 
angled  triangles;  and  the  K  of  one  is  to  the  K  of  another  as  the  R 
of  the  first  is  to  the  R  of  the  second,  that  is,  R  :  Ri  :  :  K  :  Ki,  or 


^  =  1^- 


[11] 


But  since  it  has  already  been  shown  that  for  the  same  humidity 
KRT^  is  a  constant  quantity  for  all  temperatures,  then  KRT*  = 
KiRiTi^.  Substituting  in  this  the  value  of  K  in  terms  of  R,  Ri  and 
Ki  as  above,  we  can  write: 

or  R^:Ri^::Tx^\T^ 
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That  is,  for  wor8te4i  for  ihe  same  humidity,  the  egmree  ei  ttn 
regains  at  the  different  temperatures  are  to  eadi  ether  iiimni§ 
as  the  cubes  of  the  corresponding  absclute  temperatures,  or  we  maj 

write 

fi  =  ftpJ  =  B,^,  etc mi 

Applying  this  formula  to  the  regain  at  70  deg.,  as  dbservedi  the 
results  check  out  as  shown  in  the  fifth  column  above  referred  to. 

75  This  is  as  close  as  the  limits  of  accunuqr  for  tbe  dbeemtioM 
can  be  expected  to  show.  Regains  at  other  humiditiee  and  diffemit 
temperatures  were  checked  up  in  a  similar  way,  ao  that  the  law  ctn 
be  said  to  be  well  established  within  the  range  of  tempenlum 
named.  It  is  by  the  application  of  this  formula  that  Table  7,  (jifei 
in  the  Appendix,  of  regains  for  worsted  at  other  tanpeFatuies  Ihto 
70  deg.  fahr.,  for  each  per  cent  of  humidity  from  1  to  100,  was  cal- 
culated. 

76  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  law  hdda  good  for  tflmpen- 
tures  higher  than  100  deg.,  but  the  apparatus  used  was  not  sdafttid 
to  temperatures  much  hi^er  than  this,  and  it  is  thereCon  not  jei 
eatabli^ed  at  what  temperature  the  change  in  hygroeoopie  eapadlj 
on  both  worsted  and  cotton,  which  is  known  to  eodst  at  220  ie^ 
fahr.,  begins.^ 

77  Upon  examination  of  the  regains  found  on  ootton  at  dWa^ 
ent  temperatures  for  the  same  relative  humidityi  it  is  at  onee  appu^ 
ent  that  the  law  of  relationship  is  not  the  same  as  for  woiatod.  Hb 
average  of  a  number  of  observations  are  oompaied  in  the  tabla  b^ 
low,  supplying  in  both  instances  the  observed  vahMB  at  the  mme 
humidities  from  the  70-deg.  curve.  In  the  first  taUe  are  ghvi  the 
values  of  KR  and  K.  The  fifth  column  in  tbe  fizet  table  and  the 
third  column  in  the  second  are  prepared  on  the  titrmimirtwit  ttet 
the  law  of  relation  for  regain  at  different  temperaturaa  on 
R  :  Rii  iTiiTf  using  Ri  as  observed  for  70  deg. 

^  An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  writer  to  dstflnniM  at  what 
this  change  in  hygroscopic  capacity  begins.    Hie  leenhe  of 
are  not  in  a  form  that  can  be  presented  here,  but  it  b  infirfHt  to 
seems  highly  probable  that  this  change  in  hygroeoopie  eepaellij,  « 
at  least,  is  only  temporary  and  not  permanent,  eroi  up  to  100  dig.  m 
unless  some  portion  of  the  wool  or  cotton  has  been  ■eonhad,  bat  ttii 
may  imply  either  a  considerably  higher  temperature 
necessary  prolongation  of  the  heated  condition  for 
nomenon  noted  in  par.  55  may  have  an  important  beeriag  vpoa  tUi 
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COMPARATIVE  TABLE  FOR  SEA  ISLAND  OOTTON  OF  U.21  PER  CENT  HUMIDITY 


1 

OhmmdR 

KR 

K 

BmR^Ti/T 

40 

70 

100 

7.76 
7.33 
6.80 

2557 
2148 
1820 

320.5 
203.0 
264.1 

7.77 

7.33  as  A 
6.94 

COMPARISON  AT  19.M  PER  CENT  HUMIDITY 

1 

OhmnndR 

R  -  BiTi/r 

70 
100 

3.68 
3.47 

3.68  as  A 
3.48 

78  The  results  as  calculated  are  certainly  remarkably  dose  to 
those  obtained  by  observation.  Similar  comparisons  were  made  at 
other  humidities  and  other  temperatures^  so  that  it  would  seem 
without  other  consideration  that  the  law  had  been  very  doeely 
established  within  the  range  of  temperatures  observable  in  the 
apparatus  used. 

79  Plotting  the  points  of  regain  on  Fig.  IZ  by  their  codrdinates 
R  and  K  found  in  the  above  table,  it  will  be  noticed  that  these  points 
are  not  in  a  straight  line.  Applying  the  principle  to  other  points 
the  curve  is  plotted  ^  a  limited  extent  theteon.  Since,  however, 
the  relationship  between  R  and  T  appeared  so  simple,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  carry  the  investigation  in  this  direction  further.  Its 
statement  for  cotton  (specifically  Sea  Island  cotton  in  its  natural 
state)  is:  For  the  same  humidity  the  first  powers  of  the  regains  at 
different  temperatures  are  to  each  other  irwersely  as  the  first  powers 
of  the  corresponding  absoliUe  temperaiures^  or 


R  =  RljT 


[13] 


80  It  is  by  the  application  of  this  formula  that  .Table  8  of  re- 
gains for  cotton  at  other  temperatures  than  70  deg.  for  each  per 
cent  of  humidity  was  calculated. 

81  Considering  the  fact  that  the  original  methods  used  were 
primitive  in  character,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  closely  the  tables 
prepared  in  1905,  both  for  worsted  and  cotton,  for  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  humidities,  agree  with  those  now  more  accurately 
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determined.  The  difference  between  the  tables  for  cotton  for  ill 
temperatures  up  to  50  per  cent  humidity  is  not  greater  than  (Nl^ 
half  of  one  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  worsted  tbe  maif^  oi  diSt^ 
ence  is  a  little  lai^or,  but  not  very  materially.  For  tbe  hi^wr 
humidities  the  1905  tables  for  both  cotton  and  worsted  an  im- 
doubt{>dly  too  low,  and  the  results  of  Schloeaing's  experimenti  it 
such  temperatures  as  he  gives  are  more  nearly  correct. 

82  A  comparison  between  Schloesing's  curves  on  cotton  ud 
worsted  at  24  deg.  with  the  author's  new  curves  at  75  deg.,  uasg 
relative  humidity  for  one  coordinate  and  regain  for  the  other,  u 
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was  uied  in  liis  method  of  charting,  shows  t^  present  idatioiMliip 
of  these  curves  na  much  nearer  than  exhibited  in  the  fint  paper. 
Under  the  present  understanding  of  the  subject,  however,  tbe  author 
l>clioveR  that  Schloesing's  figures  are  too  high  above  90  per  eent 
humidity,  imrticularly  so  on  cotton.     (See  F^.  14.) 


SUUHABT 

K8     To  summarize  these  laws  of  regun  in  cotton  Mid 
we  tau  say: 

84    First    The  general  law  for  cotton  and  wonted,  ai 
ably  for  any  uthiT  textile  fit>er,  may  be  expreeoed  hy  the 

KRT^  =  HX  5771.44  X  10" 

in  which  H  represcuttt  any  given  relative  humidity  oqxvH 
mally;  1{  the  lY-gain  .it  any  absolute  temperature  T;  it  ia  ft 
i^oeffii-ient  depcmling  ui>on  H,  R  and  T  in  such  b  my  that  for  ff  ~  It 
or  saturation,  the  product  KRV*  ia  a  coDStaot 


m 
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by  the  number  5771.44  X  10*.  In  this,  5771.44  is  the  weight  in 
grains  of  a  cubic  foot  of  aqueous  vapor  at  any  temperature  multi- 
plied by  the  corresponding  absolute  temperature  in  degrees  fahrenheit, 
divided  by  the  maximum  elastic  force  of  aqueous  vapor  at-that  tem- 
perature expressed  in  inches  of  mercury.  In  this  expression,  there* 
fore,  we  are  independent  of  tables  for  saturated  aqueous  va|Jor,  eith^ 
for  unit  of  weight  or  elastic  force.  •    't  . 

85  Second  For  any  given  temperature  the  relation  of  valtiSte 
of  i2  to  the  variable  K,  for  both  worsted  and  cotton,  is  expressed  by 
a  hyperbolic  equation,  differing  for  each  substance. 

86  Third  For  any  other  temperatures  the  law  for  worsted  is": 
For  the  same  humidity  the  sqiuirea  of  the  regains  at  different  tempertl^ 
ture^  are  to  each  other  inversdy  as  the  cubes  of  the  corresponding  ahsO' 
lute  temperatures, 

87  Fourth  The  law  for  cotton  is:  For  the  same  humidity  the 
first  powers  of  the  regains  at  different  temperatures  are  to  each  other 
inversely  as  the  first  powers  of  the  corresponding  absolute  temperor 
tures. 

« 

88  No  other  substances  have  as  yet  been  compared  in  this 
manner  by  the  writer,  but  for  such  substances  it  is  quite  possible 
that  all  these  relations,  except  those  of  the  general  formula,  may  be 
decidedly  different. 

* 

ANOTHER  METHOD  OP  CHARTING  AND  FURTHER  pSDUCTIONB 

EXPLAINED  ^ 

89  Though  graphically  expressing  the  relations  and  laws  re- 
ferred to,  the  charts  so  far  shown  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to 
accurate  portrayal  of  the  estabUshed  facts  at  all  points  of  their  con- 
struction, nor  are  they  adaptable  for  every-day  use.  By  properly 
constructed  charts  on  a  unitnsystem  basis  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  using  any  tables  in  either  hygrometric  observations  as 
such,  or  the  reading  of  the  corresponding  conditions  of  equilibrium 
therewith  for  the  several  textile  materials. 

90  Figs.  15  to  19  were  devised  for  this  purpose,  so  far  as  com- 
mercial and  mill  uses  require,  for  wool  and  cotton.  On  each  of  them 
the  vertical  lines  represent  (as  labeled)  5-deg.  intervals  of  tempera- 
ture and  the  horizontal  lines  5  per  cent  intervals  in  relative  humidity: 
For  closer  reading,  each  degree  and  each  per  cent  are  marked  off 
respectively  at  tlu*  top  and  bottom  and  on  both  sides  of  the  charts. 

*  Bui.  National  dissociation  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  vol.  45  (1915),  p.  93.    Also 
Trans.  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  vol.  98  (1915),  p.  254. 
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91  Barometric  Corrections.  Fig.  15  is  needed  in  ordinary  mfll 
use  only  in  a  negative  sense.  It  shows  the  effect  of  the  h^ght  of  the 
barometer,  by  unit  variations,  in  obtaining  the  correct  rehti?e 
hiunidity  from  readings  of  the  sling  hygrometer,  and  can  be  read  ai 
closely  as  necessary  for  practical  purposes.  On  it  and  on  Figs.  16 
and  17  the  curves  nmning  in  a  convex  upward  direction  from  left 
to  right  and  labeled  from  1  to  40  deg.  downward  represent  the 
position  of  unit  differences  in  the  wet-and-dry  bulb  readings  of  a 
sling  hygrometer  and  are  plotted  from  relative  humidities,  with 
barometer  at  30  in.,  very  carefully  calculated  to  the  nearest  one- 
tenth  of  1  per  cent.^ 


1  The  formula  used  in  making  the  calculations  was  a  umplified  form  of 
deduced  by  Professor  Fcrrel,  found  in  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Report,  No. 
235,  published  in  1900. 

The  formula  reads: 

e^c'-  0.000367  P  (<  -  (')  (l  +  *-^j^p) 

In  this,  all  pressures  being  measure<i  in  inches, 

P  =  height  of  barometer  (all  corrections  applied) 
t  —  temperature  of  dry  bulb  in  fahrenheit  degrees 
i'  =  temperature  of  wet  bulb  in  fahrenheit  degrees  (both  as  sbowD  oo 

sUng  hygrometer) 
e'  =  the  saturated  or  maximum  vapor  pressure  at  temperature  I' 
e  =  actual  vapor  pressure  corresponding  to  observed  I  and  <'. 
Now  calling  t  —  i'  =  d,  the  writer's  simplification  of  the  formula  becomes: 

s  >  c'  -  (i (0.0108  -  0.000007O  ^  (sec  Notebdow) 

and  the  relative  humidity  corresiK>nding  is  calculated  as 

^  =  100|, 

where  E  =  saturated  or  maximum  vapor  pressure  at  temperature  (• 

When  the  temperature  of  the  dewpoint  la  or  can  be  determined  dirsdly  bf  % 
dewpoint  apparatus,  the  corresponding  maximum  vapor  proMuro  for  tliai  toi- 
porature  is  the  value  e  in  the  above  equation,  and  is  by  ifi^/fm'finii  indinwiMfcrt  rf 
barometric  pressure. 

The  Report  No.  235,  referred  to,  contains  tables  of 
surcs  extended  to  three  decimals,  as  used  by  the  U.  8.  Weather 

For  a  humidity  chart  of  somewhat  similar  design,  but  loH 
also  based  upon  Professor  Kerreies  formula,  see  an  article  on  Pitoi  Tubsi  for  Gm 
Measurement,  by  W.  (.'.  llowse.  Trans. Am.Soc.M.E.,  voL  86,  p.  088b 

This  chart  did  not  come  before  the  nvriter's  notice  until  after  the 
of  his  charts  were  prepared  and  photographed,  and  they  are  in  nowaj 
upon  it. 

Note:  —  The  only  portion  of  this  formula  which  is  affeotod  bgr  tlie  hdi^  df 
the  barometer  is  d  (0.0108  -  0.000007  <'),  and  it  is  fiom  thk  portkm  tM  thi 
data  for  the  barometric-correction  curves  on  Fig.  16  havo 
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92  The  lines  crossing  these  wet-and-dry-bulb  difference  cum 
and  running  from  left  to  right,  concave  downward,  are  desigiuted 
barometric-correction  curves.  They  are  labeled,  beginning  at  the 
lower  left-hand  corner,  1.9,  1.8,  1.7,  etc.,  to  1.0,  and  then  oontinii- 
ing  0.9,  0.8;  etc.  Their  significance  is  this:  the  correction  in  per 
cent  to  be  added  to  or  subtracted  from  the  humidity  finding^  by 
the  chart  curves  will  be  one  times  the  drop  of  the  barometer  in 
inches  below  30,  and  one  times  the  rise  above  30,  respectivdy, 
on  every  reading  falling  on  the  line  labeled  1.0,  and  0.9  timei 
0.5  times  or  1.1,  etc.,  times  such  readings  faUing  on  the  curves  ao 
labeled. 

93  For  readings  falling  between  these  lines,  a  relative  estimate 
can  be  interpolated  by  inspection,  if  need  be. 

94  Regain  Curves,  Figs.  16  and  17  are  intended  to  be  used  in 
determining  from  sling-hygrometer  readings  both  absolute  and  rda- 
tive  humidities,  within  the  limits  of  temperature  indicated  and  the 
corresponding  regains,  for  a  state  of  equiUbrium  therewith  on  wool 
and  cotton  respectively. 

95  Figs.  18  and  19  show  within  the  same  limits  of  temperature 
the  imit-variation  regain  lines  for  wool  and  cotton  with  reqiect  to 
the  absolute-  and  relative-humidity  lines  in  whatever  manner  either 
may  have  been  determined. 

96  On  each  of  these  four  figures  the  unit-regain  curves  are 
nearly  straight  lines  for  both  clean  wool  and  cotton,  running  in  a 
general  upward  direction  from  left  to  right,  and  labeled  fnxn  1  to 
32  per  cent  on  the  wool  charts,  and  from  1  to  20  per  omt  on  the 
cotton  charts. 

97  In  Figs.  18  and  19,  besides  the  unit-difference  curveSi  there 
arc  three  extra  lines,  two  in  Fig.  18  and  one  in  Fig.  10,  labeled, 
respectively,  15.5  per  cent,  18.25  per  cent  and  8.5  per  cent.  Tlwn, 
with  the  three  emphasized  lines  at  15,  19  and  20  per  cent,  repramit 
eciuilihriuin  conditions  for  certain  commercial  standarda  m  wool  and 
cotton,  to  be  more  fully  described  and  explained  later. 

98  All  these  lines  are  plotted  from  data  developed  either  diiwt(f 
from  the  writer's  original  formulse,  or,  where  admiasible,  faj  mter- 
pohition  from  the  tables  in  the  Appendix. 

90  Absolute-Humidity  Curves.  In  each  of  Figs.  16  to  18 
plotted  curves  running  from  left  to  right  in  a  convex  direction 
ward,  labeled  respectively  1  grain,  2  grains,  3  grains,  etc.,  up  to  19 
^;rains,  which  represent  weights  of  aqueous  vapor  per  edbie  foot 
under  the  teiniK'rature  and  relative-humidity  conditions  indicfttadal 
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their  points  of  intersection  with  the  temperature  and  humidity  Unes. 
These  curves  are  plotted  from  data  calculated  from  Professor  Mar- 
vin's Table  12  in  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Report  No.  235. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  FRACTIGAL  USB  OF  THB  CHABTB 

100  Assuming  a  30-in.  barometer,  suppose  an  observation  by  the 
sling  hygrometer  gave  a  dry-bulb  temperature  of  65  and  wet-bulb  of 
60  deg.  Note  in  Fig.  16  that  the  5-d^.  diflferenoe  curve  crosses  the 
vertical  65-deg.  temperature  line  just  a  little  below  its  intersection 
with  the  horizontal  75  per  cent  humidity  line;  that  the  curve  for 
5  grains  of  aqueous  vapor  per  cu.  ft.  crosses  a  little  to  thie  left  of,  and 
the  19  per  cent  regain  for  clean  wool  exactly  at,  the  same  75  per  cent 
point.    Th^  results  would  be  properly  recorded: 

Temperature,  d^.  f  ahr 65 

Relative  humidity,  per  cent 75 

Absolute  humidity,  gr.  per  cu.  ft 5.1 

Wool  regain,  per  cent 19 

Cotton  regain,  per  cent 10.7  (Fig.  17) 

101  It  will  be  observed  that  even  on  the  reduced  scale  of  Fig.  16 
it  would  be  possible  to  read  the  relative  himiidity  closer  and  call  it 
74.8  per  cent  and  the  other  items  correspondingly  less;  but  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  to  do  so  for  a  single  observation,  because  that 
degree  of  accuracy  would  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the  di£fer- 
ence  in  the  wet-  and  dry-bulb  temperatures  had  been  taken  with  an 
observation  error  of  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  degree  —  an  improbable 
supposition,  except  with  a  very  careful  observer  using  very  refined 
instruments.^    Mill  observations  are  usually  taken  to  the  nearest 

^  Attention  is  called  to  a  very  accurate,  though  expensive,  instrument  of 
the  wet-  and  dry-bulb  type,  using  a  small  spring-driven  suction  fan  to  take  the 
place  of  the  effect  of  whirling  in  the  ordinary  sling  type.  It  is  called  an  aspira- 
tions-psychrometer  (by  Assmann)  and  is  made  by  R.  Fuess,  vorm.  J.  G.  Greiner, 
Jr.,  and  Geissler,  Steiglitz,  nr.  Berlin,  Grermany. 

The  temperature  graduations  are  to  0.2  deg.  cent.,  and  the  tables  of  vapor 
pressures  accompanying  are  in  millimeters,  instead  of  inches  of  mercury. 

The  instrument  can  be  used  directly  with  these  charts  by  simply  convert- 
ing the  thermometer  readings  to  the  fahrenheit  scale.  The  writer  has  found  it 
capable  of  closer  work  than  the  ordinary  sling  instrument. 

When  translated  into  inches  of  mercury  for  corresponding  temperatures 
fahrenheit,  the  vapor  pressures  given  agree  very  closely  with  the  tables  given  in 
U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  Report  No.  235.  The  writer  has  compared  them  also 
with  those  given  by  Marks  and  Davis  in  Steam  Tables  and  Diagrams,  1910.    The 
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^  deg.y  implying  a  possible  error  of  over  0.2  d^.,  or  as  much  as  i 
per  cent  in  any  single  record  of  humidity,  under  approximately  lib 
conditions* 

102  Again,  under  like  circumstances,  referring  to  Fig.  15,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  observed  point  falls  approximatdy  od  the 
barometric-correction  curve  0.3,  which  means  that  it  would  require 
a  difference  of  3i  in.  in  the  barometer,  more  or  less  than  30,  to  nuJoe  s 
difference  of  1  per  cent  in  the  humidity  reading;  or  in  other  words, 
an  amount  no  greater  than  the  possible  error  of  an  ordinaiy  miD 
observation. 

103  For  dry  bulb  77^  deg.,  wet  bulb  61  d^.,  difference  16|  deg., 
the  point  is  found  at: 

Temperature,  deg.  fahr 77i 

Relative  humidity,  per  cent 37i 

Absolute  humidity,  gr.  per  cu.  ft 3.8 

Clean-wool  regain,  per  cent 10.3  (Fig.  16) 

Cotton  regain,  per  cent 5.3  (Fig.  17) 

Barometric-correction  factor 0.65  (Fig.  15) 

104  In  this  case,  to  need  a  correction  of  as  much  as  1  per  cent 
in  the  humidity  record,  involving  0.2  per  cent  and  0.1  per  cent  OB^ 
in  the  reading  for  the  regain  conditions  of  wool  and  cotton,  raqpee* 
lively,  would  require  [since  1.00  -r-  0.65  »  1.54]  a  drop  in  the  barom- 
eter to  below  28^  in.  or  a  rise  to  above  31|  in. 

OTHER  INTERPRETATIONS  AND  INFBBBNCBB 

105  As  regards  barometric  corrections  in  mill  praetiee,  tk 
humidity  conditions  usual  either  for  warehouse  storage  or  nmnabi^' 
turing  rooms  evidently  lie  above  the  barometric-eorreetkm  ewe 
lal)eled  1.0;  and  Figs.  16  and  17  show  that  it  requireB,  for  eoadh 
tions  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  line,  a  difFeraice  of  about  5  pv 
cent  in  relative  humidity  for  wool  and  10  per  cent  for  ootton  to 
as  much  as  1  per  cent  difference  in. their  respective 


(lifTereiicc8  arc  su  small  between  these  three  tabloB  that,  for 
cither  may  be  regarded  aH  giving  practically  correet  resulta. 

The  formula  given  with  these  German  tablet  for  oaleulalii^  tke 
humidity  differs  Hlightly  from  that  deduced  by  Profenor  FemL 

U.siiig  this  CifTiiian  formula  gives  humidity  readingi  lUglilly 
Prof(>88()r  FerrerM  forumla,  with  a  maximum  of  about  3  par  oeni  at  tht 
left-hand  corner  of  the  chart.    Within  the  limits  of  mill 
tion  higher  is  within  the  neighborhood  of  one-half  of  one  par 


im 
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Consequently  the  probable  maximum  efiFect  upon  humidity  readings 
of  any  barometric  change  likely  to  occur  in  our  latitude  and  at  ele- 
vations not  exceeding  1000  ft.  would  only  be  equivalent  to  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent  in  the  proper  reading  for  the  regain  of  wool 
and  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent  for  cqtton. 

106  The  common  custom,  therefore,  of  paying  no  attention  to 
barometer  readings  in  observations  for  moisture  conditions  in  fac- 
tories not  situated  at  high  elevations  is  quite  justifiable  from  a  prac- 
tical standpoint.  Moreover,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  contrary  to 
what  might  be  called  a  general  impression  as  to  the  effect  of  varia- 
tion in  barometric  pressure,  the  writer's  investigations  (subject, 
however,  to  further  experimental  proof  beyond  the  limits  of  tem- 
perature of  35  deg.  to  100  deg.  fahr.  and  pressures  much  above  30 
in.  of  mercury)  have  lead  him  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  claim  any  effect,  even  down  to  the  limits  of  attainable 
vacuum,  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  in  cotton  or  wool  exposed 
thereto,  beyond  that  of  the  rapidity  at  which  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere and  material  can  attain  to  a  conmion  temperature,  and  a 
regain  state  corresponding  both  thereto  and  the  balancing  amount 
of  moisture  present  or  available.  In  other  words,  it  appears  to  the 
writer  that  for  a  given  temperature  and  a  constant  relative  humid- 
ity, the  regain  state  will  be  found  the  same  at  all  pressures.^  These 
are  important  considerations  in  practical  drying  problems. 

^  Fig.  16  can  be  used  to  illustrate  an  imaginary  experiment.  Note  on  the 
chart  that  the  70-deg.  temperature  line,  the  50  per  cent  relative-humidity  line, 
the  4-grain  curve  of  aqueous  vapor  per  cubic  foot,  and  the  13  per  cent  regain 
line  intersect  at  the  same  point. 

Now,  suppose  a  small  quantity  of  wool,  say  a  pound  (more  or  lees),  con- 
taining 4  grains  of  moisture  over  and  above  enough  to  equal  a  condition  of  13  per 
3ent  regain,  to  be  placed  in  a  vessel,  capable  of  enlargement,  as  by  the  move- 
ment of  a  piston  in  a  cylinder,  with  a  free-space  content  of  1  cu.  ft.  at  the 
given  temperature  and  relative  humidity;  and  that  this  space  be  instantly  en- 
larged to  2  cu.  ft.  The  amount  of  moisture  present  in  this  space  (the  amount 
of  air  present  does  not  alter  the  amount)  if  the  wool  were  not  there,  nor  any  other 
source  of  moisture  available,  would  be  still  only  4  grains,  or  2  grains  per  cubic 
foot;  but  with  the  wool  present,  and  enough  heat  available  to  evaporate  the  4 
extra  grains  contained  in  the  wool  and  still  maintain  or  recover  the  original 
temperature,  this  evaporation  would  promptly  take  place,  leaving  the  material 
in  the  assumed  state  of  equilibrium  (13  per  cent)  with  the  surrounding  space  at 
the  70-deg.  tempcTature  and  50  per  cent  relative  humidity.  No  air  having  been 
admitted,  the  sum  of  the  pressures  of  the  air  and  moisture  will  have  become 
less  than  at  the  start,  or,  in  other  words,  the  condition  will  be  one  of  partial 
vacuum. 
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107  Within  the  limits  of  its  application  this  is  a  simple  eoml- 
lary  to  the  mathematical  statement  of  the  general  law  of  regain  fint 
announced  by  the  writer  in  1905  and  subsequently  oonfinned  and 
restated  more  accurately  in  1911,  and  in  the  present  paper,  after 
further  demonstration  by  a  series  of  carefully  controlled  experiment! 
on  cotton  and  wool.  In  this  formula  the  factor  of  proasuro  does  not 
appear  except  in  the  ratio  e/E  «  H,  for  relative  humidity.  It  un- 
doubtedly has  an  effect  in  the  phenomenon  of  lag  there  rrferred  la 

SPECIAL  LINBB 

108  In  Fig.  19  the  position  of  the  line  labeled  8.5  per  cent  (the 
so-called  standard  regain  for  cotton)  may  be  interpreted  as  shov- 
ing the  storehouse  or  mill  conditions  where  any  kind  of  cotton  or 
cotton  goods,  not  chemically  affected  by  dyeing  or  other  finishiqii 
would  be  imlikely  to  lose  or  gain  weight  when  testing  to  this  stand- 
ard at  time  of  storage;  that  is,  when  the  actual  wei|^t  dt  100  Ih.  of 
bone-dry  (standard  dry)  material  was  108}  lb.;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
this  amount  of  bone-dry  material  was  found  to  wei|^  more  or  1m 
than  108}  lb.  the  tendency  would  be  to  lose  or  gain,  if  Bufl5cient|y 
exposed;  or  vice  versa,  if  the  conditions  of  the  room  were  cither 
drier  or  moister,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  tendenoy  to  lose 
or  gain  weight  from  such  a  standard  condition  of  the  material. 

109  Since  cotton  in  the  bale  sometimes  arrives  at  the  miD  in  a 
condition  testing  as  high  as  16  per  cent  regain,  which  would  msu 
that  every  bale  whose  corrected  weight  at  8)  per  cent  regain  wii 
500  lb.  would  be  weighing  534}  lb.,  the  commercial  importanee  of 
considering  these  conditions  is  obvious.  Every  such  babi  if  no  eUn 
for  excess  of  moisture  were  made  and  allowed,  would  be  eosting  the 
buyer,  at  20  cents  per  lb.,  $6.90  a  bale  more  than  another  rmntaJMii 
the  same  amount  of  cotton  weighing  500  lb.  at  8}  per  oent  rp***™  ^ 

110  On  wool  the  several  so-called  standards  are  not 
in  all  countries,  but  some  of  them  are  more  definitely 
and  broadly  utilized  in  actual  commercial  transactioDa  than  ii  the 
single  cotton  standard  in  any  country.  In  the  United  Statoi  Ike 
standard  condition  of  15  per  cent  moisture  regain  maj  be  said  la  b 
definitely  established,  by  custom  though  not  fay  law,  for  the 


*  For  a  (inscription  of  some  carefully  made  toits  and  of  a 
of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  accurate  average  result,  see  Report  of 
Moisture  in  Baled  Cotton,  Trans.  National  Aiwodation  OoCton 
vol.  82,  p.  262.    Committee:   Wm.  D.  Hartshonie,  CMhMn^.CkHlqiw  P- 
Brooks,  Louis  Atwill  Olney. 
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of  worsted  tops,  whether  combed  ''dry"  (that  is,  without  oil)  or 
combed  with  oil. 

111  The  amount  of  oil,  or  more  correctly,  the  loss  by  careful 
scouring,  is  not  so  definitely  standardised  here  as  it  is  in  Bradford, 
England.  Even  there,  though  a  standard  for  scoured  loss  of  3|  per 
cent  is  recognized,  it  is  not  so  carefully  followed  or  insisted  upon  in 
trading  as  is  their  standard  regain  of  19  per  cent  moisture  for  oil- 
combed  tops  and  18}  per  cent  for  tops  combed  dry.  However, 
since  the  equilibrium  regain  condition,  where  olive  oil  only  is  used 
and  where  no  other  hygroscopic  material  is  present,  depends  alone 
upon  the  proportion  of  wool,  it  was  shown  by  the  writer  in  the  April 
1914  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  that  the  19  per  cent  standard  on  Bradford  oil- 
combed  tops  means  nearly  20  per  cent  when  the  moisture  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  clean-wool  content.  Hence  the  emphasised  line  at 
20  per  cent  regain  in  Fig.  18. 

112  In  the  same  manner  it  was  there  shown  that  18}  per  cent 
for  yam  made  from  tops  combed  with  a  Bradford  standard  scoured 
loss  of  3.5  per  cent  would  be  19  per  cent  on  the  clean-wod  content. 
Hence  the  emphasis  on  the  19  per  cent  line. 

113  The  18}  per  cent  line  stands  on  its  own  feet,  so  to  speak^ 
as  being  the  condition  at  which  dry-combed  tops,  and  yam  ^un 
from  them,  usually  by  the  French  system  of  spinning,  are  stand- 
ardized and  sold  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

114  Assuming  the  scoured  loss  on  oil-combed  tops  in  this 
country  to  be  3  per  cent  and  the  moisture  regain  15  per  cent,  then 
the  dry  clean  weight  of  wool  in  100  lb.  at  standard  condition  would 
be  approximately  84  lb.  (as  against  the  Bradford  standard  of  80.5 
lb.)  and,  as  figured  on  the  clean-wool  content,  the  13  lb.  of  water 
(the  loss  from  100  lb.  at  15  per  cent  regain)  would  be  approximately 
15.5  per  cent.  Hence  the  15.5  per  cent  line,  which  shows  by  its 
position  the  corresponding  atmospheric  conditions  of  equilibrium  for 
oil-combed  tops,  and  the  15  per  cent  Une  for  the  dry-combed  tops. 

115  It  cannot  at  present  be  said  that  any  definite  standard  for 
moisture  regain  on  cotton,  manufactures  of  cotton,  raw  or  scoured 
wool,  worsted  yarns,  or  other  manufactures  of  wool  except  tops,  or 
other  textile  materials  except  silk,  is  properly  recognized  in  the 
trade  in  this  country.^ 

>  The  testing  of  silk  is  a  large  feature  in  the  valuable  work  done  by  the 
United  States  Conditioning  and  Testing  Company,  New  York.  See  lower  foot- 
note on  p.  1077. 
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116  There  arc  many  conflictitig  reasons  for  the  lack  of  such 
standards  here/  but  none  of  them  are  insurmountable  if  the  object 
be  merely  to  establish  a  common  standard  by  which  to  buy  and 
sell,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  somewhat  less  hjrgroeoopic  bat 
still  more  valuable  material,  silk,  for  which  the  standard  of  11  per 
cent  regain  is  generally  recogniied  all  over  the  world  and,  indeedi 
was  made  such  in  France,  both  by  conunercial  practice  and  by  sine- 
tion  of  the  French  Government  nearly  seventy-five  yean  ago. 

^  "The  following  regainB  for  the  various  yams  were  agreed  upon  at  the 

International  Congress  held  at  Turin  in  1875: 

18i  per  cent  for  worsted 
17    per  cent  for  durded  woolen 
8 1  per  cent  for  cotton 

12  per  cent  for  flax  and  hemp 
13}  per  cent  for  jute 

13  per  cent  for  shoddy. 

the  drying  temperature  to  be  105  to  110  deg.  cent. 

''The  above  temperatures  are  equivalent  to  221  to  230  deg.  fahr. 

"The  standard  for  silk  (11  per  cent)  was  declared  by  the  Lyons  C%mamhmr  of 
Commerce  on  September  3,  1840,  and  received  the  French  QdvenuneBt  ■mn>Mii 
by  an  order  of  April  23,  1841. 

''The  regain  standards  of  the  Bradford  Conditioning  House  are  ai  follom: 

19   per  cent  for  tops  combed  with  oil 
18i  per  cent  for  tops  combed  without  ofl 

14  per  cent  for  noils,  ordinary 

16   per  cent  for  noils  scoured  or  carboniied 
18i  per  cent  for  worsted  yams 
8)  per  cent  for  cotton 
1 1    per  cent  for  silk 
16   per  cent  for  wool  and  waste 
16   per  cent  for  worsted  and  woolan  dotlis. 

"Th(!  above  series  of  standards  have  been  scooted  by  aD  EuropsMi  ThIp 
ing  and  (conditioning  Houses,  and  no  other  competing  itandaidi  can  be  aU  !• 
exist,  although  higher  standards  are  occasionally  suggerted." — Ndsi  m 
pling  and  Testing  (1913  edition),  Manchester  Chambsr  of  OomnMNa. 

In  the  above,  there  is  an  important  omission  of  the  ilanifaH  fSor  "^ 
wool "  made  use  of  by  the  Conditioning  House  at  Maianrrt,  the  mbIv  of  tha 
skin  or  pulIcd-wool  industry  in  southern  France.  The  ragain  aBawgd  fa  18  pv 
cent  figured  on  the  scoured  (dry)  weight  as  obtained  from  tested  ■ 
ously,  it  is  not  their  custom  to  report  the  amount  of  Ion  (wliieh  mnift  of 
have  been  found  on  the  samples  tested)  of  anything  but  the  mofata 
tional  loss  might  be  anywhere  from  10  per  cent  to  20  per  osni  or  aMK%  iMkllii 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  wool  buyer  to  estimate  thk  in  enoh  lot  vhUl  hoii* 
amines.  It  would  appear  that  there  is  both  a  phynoal  nnd  a 
reason  for  this. 
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117  The  most  important  reason  for  not  adopting  the  English 
and  Continental  standards  for  w<k>l  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  maintain  indqpr  atmospheric  conditions  in 
our  climate  corresponding  to  such  standards,  and  moreover,  tops 
and  yams  actually  containing  such  amounts  of  moisture,  if  long 
stored  improtected  from  mildew,  are  likely  to  become  seriously 
damaged. 

118  In  the  writer's  experience  there  is  little  such  danger  of  dam- 
age at  15^  per  cent  on  wool  (15  per  cent  on  oil  stock)  or  8|  per  cent  on 
cotton.^  While  it  is  true  that  for  the  best  conditions  of  spinning 
it  is  better  to  have  in  the  material  an  amount  of  moisture  equal  to, 
or  possibly  even  greater  than,  the  Bradford  standards,  in  order  to 
allow  for  necessary  losses  by  evaporation  and  still  mftint>ain  a  humid- 
ity condition  of  spinning  rooms  at  a  point  where  electrical  action  in 
cold  weather  would  be  without  material  effect,  yet  this  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  the  spinner  himself,  and  need  not  involve  the  danger  from 
mildew  by  long  storage  at  Bradford  standards  in  our  warmer  climate. 
However,  with  material  worth  anywhere  from  50  cents  to  S2  per  lb. 
or  more,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  commercial  importance  of  knowing  at 
what  price  100  lb.  of  bone-dry  material  is  bdng  bought  or  sold,  but 
it  makes  little  difference,  as  a  commercial  transaction,  whether  the 
price  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  that  100  lb.  weighing  110  lb.,  115  lb., 
or  even  120  lb.,  providing  the  standard  is  accepted,  condition  deter- 
mined, and  corrected  weight  billed  up. 

119  Figs.  15  to  19  will  aid  in  an  understanding  of  how  and  to 
what  extent  known  climatic  changes,  either  indoors  or  out,  will  tend 
to  affect  weight,  but  in  the  writer's  opinion  sufficient  consideratipn 
has  nowhere  yet  been  given  to  determining  the  limitations  as  to 
strength,  or  elasticity,  or  measurement  of  textile  materials  under 
varying  conditions  of  moisture  content.  More  has  been  done  per- 
haps on  cotton  than  upon  any  other  material.  However,  the  func- 
tion played  by  the  element  of  twist  in  connection  with  length  of 
staple  in  both  cotton  and  wool,  though  in  general  terms  well  under- 
stood, is  greatly  affected  by  the  relation  of  moisture  content  to 
surrounding  conditions,  especially  in  wool,  in  ways  which  are  meas- 

^  Tops  combed  in  Bradford  and  shipped  to  Japan  under  Bradford  stand- 
ard conditions  are  baled  up  with  a  mildew  protective  covering  (the  invention  of 
a  Japanese)  which  has  proved  very  successful,  not  only  in  preventing  a  change 
in  weight  during  transit  or  storage  for  use,  but  from  all  effects  of  the  mildew 
plant  whose  roots  though  they  may  be  growing  on  the  outside  do  not  penetrate 
this  material. 
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urable  not  only  in  quantity  of  product  from  a  given  machine,  but 
also  in  its  quality  as  required  for  subsequent  use.  These  will  be 
subjects  for  further  papers.      ,. 

author's  note 

120  The  writer  recognizes  that  his  development  of  the  laws  of 
regain  is  limited  in  its  application  to  the  accuracy  of  the  data  used 
for  vapor  pressures  and  vapor  densities  taken  from  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  Report. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  What  would  be  the  eCFect  upon  the 
statement  of  these  laws,  and  the  tabulated  deductions  for  regain 
on  cotton  and  wool,  of  using  the  corresponding  data  given  by 
Marks  and  Davis  or  the  still  later  deductions  of  Willis  H.  Canier/ 
involving  more  complicated  considerations?  The  writer's  answer  is: 
none  of  practical  importance,  as  regards  regain  conditions  within  the 
limits  of  temperature  experimented  with.  Possibly  a  more  geneisl 
statement  depending  upon  the  data  of  these  authors  and  othen 
could  be  devised  to  include  conditions  for  temperatures  bqrond 
100  deg.  fahr.,  which  might  have  practical  importance  on  some 
problems  of  moisture  content  of  materials.  There  is  room  here  for 
further  research. 

^  Rational  Psychrometric  Formuke,  W.  H.  Carriefi  Tnuie.AmJ9oe.liX., 

vol.  33  (1911),  p.  1005. 
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APPENDIX 

TABLE  2    OBSERVATIONS  ON  WORSTED  FROM  AU8TRALUN  MERINO  WOOL 

AT  70  DEO.  FAHR. 


Resain  at  19.8%  humidity,  % 

RspOn  mt  66.6%  humidity,  % 

lUvOn  al  88.47%  humidity .  % 

7.01 

14.18 

• 

23.02 

Slcnns 

7.04 

Skeins 

14.18 

Sktiae 

23.04 

Noe.44 

7.01 

Noe.41 

14.21 

Not.  61 

23.26 

&45 

7.11       28.17 

9m     *t% 

A42 

14.28 
14.16 

*62 

23.00 
23.16 

SkMDfl 

7.12 
6.93 

14.06 

86.01 

23.10 

188.76 

NO0.51 
&52 

7.09 

7.19       28.33 

Skeins 

14.06 
14.16 

Skeios 

23.10 
23.06 

7.02 

Noe.49 

14.06 

• 

Nos.68 

23.03 

Skeins 

6.97 

dfiSO 

14.10 

*64 

23.06 

Nos  53 

6.87 

14.16 

23.16 

AU 

7.02       27.88 

14.06 

84.60 

23.08 

188  48 

Average 7.03 

Avenge 

14.18 

Averaet 

23.10 

TABLE  3    OBSERVATIONS  ON  WORSTED  FROM  AU8TRALUN  MERINO  WOOL 

AT  66.6  PER  CaSNT  HUMIDITY 


Regain  at  40°  F.,% 


.'0 


Skeins 

Noa.  41 

<Sc42 


15.22 
15.37 
15.48 
15.34 
15.48 
15.59 


92.48 


Skeins    15.29 

Nos.  49    15.34 

A  50       15.43 

15.41 

15.15 

15.55^  92.17 

Average..     15.39 


Regain  at  55*  F.,  % 

Regain  at  85*  F..% 

Regain  al  100* 

F.,  % 

14.93 

13.41 

13.03 

Skeins    14.63 

Skeins    13.73 

Skains   18.07 

Nos.  41    14.88 

Noe.41    13.61 

Noe.41    12.00 

&42      14.78 

4  42      13.63 

4  42      18.18 

14.82 

13.63 

12.04 

14.85    88.89 

13.48    81.19 

12.08 

78.08 

Skeins    14.67 

Skeios    13.68 

Skeins    13.06 

Nos.  49    14.65 

Noe.49   13.63 

Noe.40  12.08 

4  50       14.77 

4  50      13.63 

4  50      12.06 

14.77 

13.60 

12.07 

14.68 

13.40 

18.02 

14.75       88.29 

18.48    81.02 

18.01 

77.06 

Average...     14.77 

Average..    13.62 

Avenge..    13.00 
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TABLE  4    OBSERVATIONS  ON  SEA  ISLAND  COTTON  AT  70  DBG.  FARE. 


R«iun  mt  19.64  pw  eent 

Rsgain  mt  66J1  p«  etnt 

R^EuaaftlMiiVMl 

humidity,  % 

humidity.  % 

hwBildllsr*  % 

3.70 

7.36 

U.tl 

Skwna 

3.04 

SkMni 

7.35 

SkiiM 

U.H 

11  and  12 

3.M 

7  and  8 

7.30 

7and8 

U.I2 

3.66 

7.40 

U.7I 

14.66 

MM 

M.1I 

3.77 

7.24 

U.H 

Skmoa 

3.72 

8Ic0ins 

7.35 

SkiiM 

U.f4 

9  and  10 

3.60 

OandlO 

7.32 

Oandlt 

U.7I 

3.67 

7.40 

U.li 

14.85 

80.31 

mm 

Avtngs 

3.68 

AyangA...    7.33 

Av«i«[ 

1....  u.n 

TABLE  5    VALUES  OF  A.  K,  KR  AND  H  AS  FOUND  FROM  EQUATION  FOE 

7&-DEQ.  CURVE 

For  8m  Iiland  Cotton 


lnferr§dtfar  A'. 


OUtrud^forB'. 


Ob99nUJor  C. 


ObMtrui,  for  D' . 


Infervijor  E\ 


R 

K 

KR 

A> 

0 

• 
0 

0 

0 

1 

60.0 

m 

i.a 

2 

llt.i 

384 

•.« 

3 

172.3 

517 

UM 

sea 

mn.e 

m 

tBMi 

4 

223.0 

88t 

a.« 

5 

213.1 

UU 

UM 

6 

285.7 

17M 

46.08 

7 

202.7 

HM 

8i.« 

7.SS 

taso 

if4t 

UM 

8 

201.7 

m 

mm 

9 

287.1 

IHI 

mM 

10 

280.6 

IH8 

n.ii 

11 

273.2 

mi 

n.a 

12 

283.2 

urn 

WLM 

13 

250.8 

mi 

MM 

15.73 

150.0 

Wi 

mM 

14 

248.3 

9m 

mM 

15 

230.5 

mi 

mm 

16 

280.6 

im 

tui 

17 

221.6 

im 

tui 

18 

212.6 

mi 

«JI 

19 

204.4 

mi 

mm 

20 

104.3 

mi 

«ji 

we 

19BM 

=^=^^       — 

mm 

£ipr«ndMp« 
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S 

i^ 

« 

H' 

•/•mi.fer  A 

0 

0 

^ 

^ 

It. 3 

10 

050 

76 

1  n 

3 

M.4 

lU 

(.M 

70.1 

T.U 

H.e 

m 

10,87 

1 

n.t 

m 

1t.« 

! 

in.i 

m 

11  t4 

IbKT^i.lorB             .... 

7(W 

loe.s 

no 

ts.so 

m\ 

11H 

»H 

IU< 

ISU 

u.ai 

40.00 

13 

IM.O 

17M 

itso 

4t  14 
M.lt 

'* 

1112  g 

1111 

(t.OO 

*,wnt.MC 

H.I9 

/M/ 

»« 

ueo 

19 

IM.T 

DM 

MM 

IM.S 

1401 

M.n 

17 

Ml 

M.M 

lU.O 

»H 

74  00 

10 

IH.t 

WW 

7«.44 

in.i 

Jllfi 

8JM 

151  I 

am 

n.u 

23 

lU.l 

Ml 

Bs.n 

•bur-i.fiirD 

MIO 

rtf  a 

IM.ft 

SSIl 

M47 
W,«4 

M 

i«.» 

MOT 

W.73 

IS 

Itl.E 

MTt 

M.M 

M.ll 

13}. 4 

3701 

97-4S 

131.3 

M57 

HH 

30 

IHI 

M  U 

119.1 

IKI 

W.77 

31 

III.S 

3tn 

n.H 

•frTT,d.f0rB 

«* 

1».7 

SKO 

»»,«) 
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DISCUSSION 

Walter  M.  Kidder  (written).  It  would  seem  that  the  author's 
investigations  and  his  achievement  in  defining  the  law  governing  the 
regain  of  moisture  in  textile  fibers  are  of  the  greatest  practical  value 
to  the  manufacturer.  Hitherto  this  subject  has  been  appreciated  hj 
few,  and  has  received  (consideration  only  to  a  meager  extent  by  the 
average  manufacturer. 

The  author  raises  but  does  not  answer  one  question  that  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  becaase  of  the  magnitude  of  the  cotton  industiy 
in  this  country,  namely,  whether  or  not  it  is  of  advantage  to  inenam 
i  he  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  successive  processes  of  nuuiufacturing. 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  Hbve  this  determined  authoritativielj. 

The  effect  upon  quality  which  the  author  shows  results  from 
varying  conditions  of  moisture,  constitutes  a  powerful  argument  for 
the  maintenance,  in  each  department,  of  uniformity  of  that  partieii- 
lar  condition  which  is  most  advantageous.  To  accompliBh  this  in 
practice  calls  for  intelligent  application  of  the  law  that  he  has  emn- 
(dated,  and  which  the  tables  and  charts  presented  by  Mr«  Hartflhorae 
express  in  practi(?al  terms. 

It  also  requires  the  exercise  of  engineering  skill  in  many  csseiy 
for  the  flow  of  air  currents  within  some  factories  extends  thnm^ioat 
the  entire  structure.  Differences  in  degree  of  humidity  in  dilfeifiit 
(i(^partments  are  difficult  to  control  because  of  the  freedcxn  of  oita- 
lation  of  air.  It  is  difhcult  even  to  maintain  uniformity  in  aD  paili 
of  one  room  under  the  best  conditions  unless  windows  are  mMl, 
doors  ar(^  exceptionally  tight  and  kept  closedi  and  a  thoraoMf 
efficient  ventilating  system  exists. 

The  ])ossibiIities  of  (controlling  humidity  to  (preater  advanttge 
than  in  the  past,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Hartsljpme,  wiU  open  aasv 
vision  to  most  manufacturers  of  fabrics,  especially  in  the  eottfli 
industry. 

It  is  in  such  directions  that  progress,  in  the  largBr  flenn  of  the 
t (Tm,  is  to  Im'  expected  in  the  future  development  of  the  art  of  tatfle 
inanufa(cturing,  for  this  matter  is  wholly  practical  and  within  the 
ability  to  achieve  of  every  mill  man  who  is  determined  to  ndfas 
every  favorable  factor. 

Willis  H.  Cauuikr  thought  that  the  author  had  gone  into  tfai 

subject  with  extreme  thoroughness,  and  that  thep^ier 
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tion  to  the  subject  which  would  be  permanent,  largely  because  of 
the  methods  he  had  adopted. 

The  subject,  however,  had  a  very  much  wider  bearing  on  paper. 
It  was  very  important,  he  thought,  perhaps,  even  more  important 
tiian  in  the  case  of  textiles,  because  in  the  subsequent  treatment  of 
paper  and  sizing  and  calendering  the  moisture  content  had  to  be 
procured  with  great  accuracy  for  the  best  results.  The  same  was 
true  of  tobacco  and  practically  all  hygroscopic  substances  where 
moisture  content  was  important  in  the  process. 

There  was  one  product  he  had  in  mind  where  the  installation  was 
bad,  the  material  was  wet,  and  they  wanted  to  dry  it  down  to  10  per 
cent  moisture.  But  if  they  had  sold  it  on  the  basis  of  10  per  cent 
moisture,  it  would  have  been  at  a  loss,  so  finally  the  moisture  was 
reduced  to  0.25  per  cent,  which  was  made  possible  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  laws  enunciated  by  Mr,  Hartshorne.  That  was  a  very  im- 
portant application,  for  that  one-half  or  one  per  cent  they  got  in  the 
week's  production,  something  like  $100,000,  meant  $1000  or  so. 

As  to  the  law  of  regain,  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  fundamental 
physical  idea  underlying  the  fact  that  material  in  the  air  in  a  certain 
percentage  of  moisture  would  have  a  certain  regain,  as  the  vapor 
pressure  of  the  moisture  in  the  material  and  the  moisture  in  the  air 
must  be  equal  in  order  to  have  an  equilibrium,  and  vapor  pressures 
of  the  moisture  in  the  material  were  dependent  upon  its  hygroscopic 
action  as  the  vapor  pressure  was  reduced.  If  the  material  was 
.saturated  the  vapor  pressure  would  then  correspond  practically  to 
that  of  free  water,  while  if  it  was  at  another  degree  of  saturation  it 
would  have  less  moisture.  The  vapor  pressure  was  reduced  by  a 
certain  definite  percentage  which,  as  Mr.  Hartshorne  pointed  out, 
varied  somewhat  with  the  temperature. 

These  effects  of  differences  in  vapor  pressure  were  very  important 
in  calculating  rates  of  drying  which  occurred  in  various  hygroscopic 
substances,  and  it  would  be  desirable  if  Mr.  Hartshorne  would  carry 
out  his  investigations  at  higher  temperatures  —  temperatures  beyond 
100  deg.  — where  a  great  deal  of  the  drying  was  done,  in  order  that 
the  laws  could  be  investigated  there  as  well  as  in  the  normal  tempera- 
tures of  the  room. 

The  Author,  in  closing,  thanked  Mr.  Carrier  for  his  comments. 
The  question  of  the  relation  to  drying,  he  thought,  was  an  exceedingly 
important  one,  and  he  had  mentioned  it  in  the  paper  in  several  places 
as  being  affected  in  ways  which  might  not  be^imderstood.    That 
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subject  needed  more  investigation  and  he  would  be  very  glad  to 
undertake  it  if  he  had  a  research  laboratory  available. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Kidder's  communication,  the  question  which 
was  alluded  to  as  having  been  raised  but  not  answered  the  author 
agreed  was  very  important,  and  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  needed 
(careful  investigation  under  practically  workable  conditions,  with 
complete  understanding  and  controlled  knowledge  of  results,  to 
demonstrate  what  are  the  best  obtainable  effects  both  as  to  quahty 
and  quantity  of  product.  It  could  be  done,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
cotton  industry  it  ought  to  l>e  done  authoritatively. 


No.  1627 

THE  WOMAN   WORKER' 

By  John  W.  Upp,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Member  of  the  Society 

^  PHIS  paper  has  been  prepared  as  a  record  of  the  experience  with 
the  employment  of  women  in  one  large  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment under  the  changed  industrial  situation  brougjiit  about  by 
war  conditions. 

2  It  is  in  fact  only  because  the  results  thus  far  accomplished 
have  been  so  encouraging  and  have  given  so  much  promise  of  future 
possibiUties,  that  it  seems  advisable  to  bring  those  results  to  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  this  Society,  for  each  woman  that  has 
been  assigned  and  trained  has  released  or  helped  to  release  a  man 
for  military  duty. 

3  Inunediately  following  the  conmiencement  of  hostilities  in 
1914  the  demand  for  industrial  workers  b^an  to  increase,  growing 
in  intensity  from  month  to  month  imtil  the  presenti  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  until  the  war  is  ended. 

4  In  1915-1916  it  was  evident  that  the  skilled-labor  market 
could  not  meet  the  great  drain  being  made  upon  it.  Then  attempt 
was  made  to  increase  the  working  force  to  the  proper  point  by 
employing  large  numbers  of  imskilled  boys  and  men,  who  were  first 
put  to  work  in  regular  training  schools  imder  the  supervision  of  ex- 
perienced instructors.  More  or  less  beneficial  increase  resulted  from 
this  plan.  But  even  these  unusual  methods  failed  in  1917  and  there 
was  immediate  need  of  finding  a  new  source  of  labor  supply. 

5  We  of  course  knew  of  the  magnificent  manner  in  which  the 

women  of  Europe  had  responded  to  the  needs*  of  the  warring  nations, 

yet  we  did  not  quickly  take  advantage  of  that  knowledge,  for  we  had 

always  felt  and  still  feel  that  Qxcept  for  office  work  or  for  lighter 

assembly  and  machine  work  where  deftness  of  hand  is  of  advantage 

^  This  paper  was  discussed  together  with  paper  No.  1628  on  Influence  of 
Environment  on  the  Woman  Worker,  by  C.  B.  Lord.  The  discuasion  follows 
Mr.  Lord's  paper. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  American  Socxstt 
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and  where  range  of  operations  is  within  the  admitted  Boope  of 
woman's  ability,  she  should  not  be  considered  in  any  of  our  plana 
for  increasing  productive  capacity.  But  the  need  became  so  great, 
and  there  was  such  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  women  to 
relieve  the  men  for  the  important  military  work  for  which  they 
alone  are  fitted,  that  it  became  almost  a  duty  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  employment  of  women  on  work  which  had  ha«- 
tofore  been  token  care  of  by  men  exclusively. 

6  Now  the  situation  has  become  particularly  acute  because, 
coincident  with  the  withdrawal  of  our  men  for  military  service  and 
as  a  result  of  it,  the  Government's  demands  for  manufacturing 
materials  which  have  heretofore  been  produced  by  the  men  now 
assigned  to  military  duty  have  largely  increased. 

7  Early  in  1917  it  was  necessary  to  materially  increase  our 
manufacturing  facilities  in  one  line  of  work  in  which  the  writer  is 
particularly  interested.  It  was  evident  that  we  could  not  obtain 
enough  men  employees  to  operate  the  equipment  which  was  pat' 
chased  for  these  increased  facilities;  we  could  see  that  this  lack  of 
sufficient  men  employees  would  continue  and  increase  rather  than 
decrease  our  difficulties;  and  we  knew  we  could  obtain  men  for  our 
facilities  only  if  we  withdrew  them  from  other  manufacturing  de- 
partments or  companies  which  were  occupied  on  actual  or  related 
(jovernment  work.  Aft<^r  thoughtful  consideration  we  decided  to 
make  a  definite  atUmipt  to  use  women  operatives  instead  of  men 
on  all  classes  of  machine  work.  Our  plans  were  made  accordingly, 
and  the  accompanying  photographs  will  give  you  at  least  a  littk 
conception  of  the  work  that  these  women  are  doing  for  us. 

8  In  our  minds,  and  in  yours  no  doubt,  there  has  been  a  fedng 
that  women  are  not  suited  to  operate  complicated  machine  tools  or 
to  do  the  work  that  is  required  in  a  modem  and  high-grade  w^^^*™* 

shop. 

9  Thus  the  solution  of  the  first  problem,  What  can  a  woman  doT 

would  determine  the  mcjisure  of  her  value  to  us.    The 

tremely  interesting  and  satisfactory,  for  we  have  found 

proper  conditions  and  with  proper  training  almosti  if  not  quitfl^  the 

o(]ual  of  men  on  the  work  to  which  the  women  have  been  aasiBBed. 

10  We  hav(^  l>een  much  surprised  at  woman's  BtnngUl  nHl 
endunmro  and  are  now  willing  and  ready  to  assign  her  to 
which  were  until  recently  iissumed  to  be  entirely  b0yQnd  the 
of  her  ability.  She  is  rcmarkably  quick  to  leam.  YfiHi  Qtij  a 
short    intensive  insinuation   many  women  are   worldng  at  daliBS 
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which  we  would  only  give  to  apprentices  of  two  or  three  years' 
training. 

11  We  have  found,  however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  recognize 
some  fundamental  difficulties  if  women  are  employed  in  these  unu- 
sual occupations.  In  considering  her  ability  to  successfully  with- 
stand work  in  the  factory,  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  woman  is 
not  so  strongly  built  as  a  man,  that  she  is  not  so  tall,  that  her  reach 
is  not  so  great,  that  she  cannot  stand  so  long,  that  she  is  unsuitable 
for  the  hf ting  and  carrying  of  heavy  weights,  and  that  she  must  have 
a  great  many  conveniences  that  men  do  not  require.  Thus  it  has 
been  necessary  in  all  our  machine  operations  to  change  our  methods 
of  handling  the  work.  This  is  so  arranged  and  the  carrying  trays 
so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  to  obtain  Aoad 
that  is  greater  than  50  poimds,  except  where  the  sise  of  an  individual 
piece  makes  such  a  limit  impossible.  Stools  or  chairs  are  provided 
where  possible  and  short  rest  periods  are  found  advantageous  in  many 
cases. 

12  All  the  states  have  quite  stringent  regulations  in  reference  to 
rest  rooms  and  hours  of  employment  for  women.  We  have  always 
felt  that  it  was  desirable  not  only  to  live  up  to  the  letter  of  such 
laws  but  to  provide  facilities  beyond  those  which  were  required, 
because  most  encouraging  responses  have  been  made  when  we  pro- 
vided additional  faciUties  and  conveniences. 

13  We  do  not  feel  that  any  employer  should  encourage  women 
to  work  in  his  shops  unless  the  conditions  are  suitable  for  such 
employment,  and  that  a  very  serious  error  will  be  made  if  employers 
put  women  to  work  in  the  machine  shops  under  conditions  which 
men  are  willing  to  endure. 

14  In  hiring  women,  especially  for  tasks  which  are  new  to 
them,  several  points  should  receive  their  proper  share  of  considera- 
tion so  that  both  the  company  and  the  employee  may  benefit  by 
the  partnership. 

15  Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  the  character  of  the 
women  employed  and  more  thorough  investigation  must  be  made 
of  their  references  than  in  the  case  of  men,  for  the  employment  of 
one  undesirable  woman  will  frequently  destroy  the  usefulness  of  a 
large  department.  All  the  women  working  in  any  section  must  be 
acceptable  to  the  other  women  or  resignations  with  or  without 
explanation  will  be  apt  to  take  place  rapidly. 

16  We  also  found  early  in  our  experience  that  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  31  were  more  adaptable  and  learned  more  quickly 
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than  those  who  were  younger  or  older  —  those  who  were  youngrr 
than  18  not  having  reached  a  period  of  physical  developnient  ^viiich 
warranted  their  undertaking  strenuous  factory  work,  and  thoee 
who  were  older  than  31  being  so  fixed  in  their  habits  that  they  did 
not  learn  quickly  enough  to  suit  our  purpose.  In  this  experienoe, 
however,  the  employment  of  women  has  not  differed  materially 
from  what  it  would  be  if  we  were  employing  men  under  the  same 
conditions,  for  it  is  probable  that  if  we  completely  changed  the  en- 
vironment of  men  they  would  not  be  easy  to  instruct  unless  the}* 
were  within  the  age  limits  specified. 

17  We  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
unmarried  and  married  women,  except  that  we  have  investigated 
eveiy  acceptable  applicant  with  minor  children  to  assure  ourselvsB 
that  she  had  means  of  having  her  family  taken  care  of  while  at 
work  in  the  factory. 

18  Wc^  begin  to  train  a  woman  for  her  duties  immediately  after 
she  goes  to  work.  We  never  add  many  women  to  a  department 
at  one  time,  as  we  have  found  it  impossible  for  an  instructor  to  give 
to  each  of  many  new  employees  sufficient  attention  to  obtain  satiK- 
factory  results.  If  we  take  on  too  many  women  at  onoe  it  is  pccoh 
sary  for  them  to  wait  some  time  for  instruction.  .In  this  interval 
they  become  discouraged,  impressed  with  the  thought  that  thqr 
vnW  never  learn,  and  usually  nearly  all  those  who  have  not  been 
given  the  undivided  attention  of  the  instructor  during  the  early 
days  of  their  employment,  resign,  apparently  having  raadied  the 
decision  that  the  work  was  going  to  be  so  difficult  that  they  eouM 
never  learn  how  to  perform  it.  But  when  the  new  employee  can  be 
given  the  undivided  attention  of  the  instructor  and  can  have  the 
operations  explained  until  understood,  there  has  been  hud  the 
foundation  for  a  probable  permanent  employee,  and  one  iriioie 
work  will  in  almost  every  case  be  satisfactory.  We  attempt  to  in- 
struct two  women  at  one  time  on  each  machine  tool,  giving  them 
alternate  opportunities  to  operate  the  machine  tool  themselves,  but 
under  the  immediate  and  direct  supervision  of  tiie  instructor  lAo 
is  assigned  to  that  particular  job. 

19  We  found  early  in  our  experience  that  we  had  a  anaDer 
percentage  of  failures  when  our  women  employees  came  from  tte 
industrial  walks  of  life,  that  is,  from  families  in  which  the  husbaad, 
brother  or  father  was  a  mechanic.  The  women  then  uadewlood 
many  of  the  machine  operations,  particularly  if  they  had 
machine  at  home  or  were  familiar  with  modem  household 
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If  we  drew  our  prospective  employees  from  those  walks  in  life  where 
the  men  of  the  families  were  engaged  ae  bookkeepers,  clerks,  or  on 
similar  work,  the  women  had  to  receive  much  more  instruction  and 
they  were  more  easily  discouraged.  And  while  now  we  do  not 
limit  ourselves  to  any  particular  class,  we  do  give  the  preference  to 
those  applicants  where  the  fathers  and  brothers  are  working  oa. 
mechanical  operations. 

20  We  find  it  difficult  to  teach  women  to  operate  screw  ma- 
chines, but  when  they  learn,  their  work  is  as  satisfactory  as  that  of 
men;  and  on  the  lighter  screw-machine  work  we  are  having  the 
remarkable  experience  of  finding  their  work  more  productive  than 
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(hat  of  men.  Wp  do  find  it  difficult  to  teach  women  how  to  operate 
nulling  machines  and  we  have  had  many  failures,  yet  we  have 
women  operiitivea  on  milhng  machines  doing  high-grade  work  as 
efficiently  as  it  can  be  done  by  men.  We  have  found  it  difficult  to 
teach  women  to  operate  lathes,  but  now  have  good  women  lathe 
operators  in  oni'  employ.  It  has  never  been  difficult  to  t«ach  women 
to  operate  light  punch  presses,  and  although  we  have  always  con- 
sidered lieavy-piincli-press  work  a  man's  job,  we  now  have  women 
operating  heavy  pimch  presses  in  an  entirely  satisfactory  manner. 
We  have  always  considered  the  assembly  work  on  some  of  our  more 
important  operationf  as  being  essentially  the  work  of  the  man  who 
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had  ln:cn  trained  ua  a  iiiechanic;  but  wc  now  find  that  when  pmp- 
crly  instructed,  women  cuii  do  this  work  in  a  way  that  is  entiiciy 
satisfact-ory  to  us. 

21  It  has  been  necessary  to  more  closely  supervise  and  inepcrt 
the  work  turned  out  by  the  women  than  by  our  r^pilar  run  of  men 
employees,  for  few  womeu  have  any  conception  of  the  importuce 
of  dimensions,  or  any  judgment  as  to  mechanical  atrength  or  re- 
quirements. Therefore  they  work  by  instruction  rather  than  from 
any  inherent  mechaniml   knowledge.     But  you  can  be  sure  tliit 


onir  a  woman  cinployeo  is  taught  how  to  use  a  gage  or  Iwos  ^ 
coiistitutci  satisfactory  work,  the  good  woric  produced  in  the  i 
noon  will  be  exactly  the  siune  :i.-4  that  produced  in  the  1 
The  judgment  which  is  fn'(]Uontly  so  disostroUB  on  the  part  cf  wr 
men  einiiloyees  will  not  enter  into  Ihe  work  of  the  « 
She  will  fulliiw  instructions  al>s(>lutcly.  Therefore  it  is  c 
iniix>r(ant  for  the  instniclnr  lo  go  into  the  minutest- detail  wfasD  le 
is  outlining  the  work. 

22  \V<>  have  found  it  very  difficult-  to  teach  women  the  ffifa^ 
ence  lu'tween  a  ilull  and  a  sharp  cutting  tool.  But  aU  the  di^ 
cullies  mentioned,  as  well  as  othert<,  are  within  (he  pOMihOitiwrf 
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correction;  and  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  women  of  this 
country  should  not  do  most  of  the  work  in  our  machine  shops, 
althoufsh  regulations  governing  such  work  must  be  more  carefully 
stated  and  followed  than  when  men  alone  are  employed. 

23  As  a  rule,  the  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  super- 
vision of  work  is  under  the  direction  of  men,  although  as  immediate 
superiors  of  the  women  other  women  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
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24  More  attention  nuist  be  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the 
manufacturing  departmenta  when  women  are  employed,  for  women 
are  much  more  susceptible  to  surroundings  than  men.  In  shops 
where  women  work,  the  machines  and  floors  are  kept  cleaner  than 
in  sections  wliere  men  only  work.  Women  are  naturally  better 
housekeepers  than  men,  and  when  the  women  imderstand  the  need 
or  desire  of  keo])inK  Ihe  shop  in  good  order  they  assist  in  main- 
taining a  hijili  s(;m(liml  of  appearance  where  men  are  often  careless 
and  indifTert-nt. 
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25  \\'hen  a  woman  begins  to  work  in  the  factory  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  impress  on  her  the  need  of  great  care  in  the 
handling  of  machinery  and  also  to  explain  that  we  are  going  to 
cooperate  with  hor  in  keeping  her  free  from  accident  haiarda. 

26  Difiiculty  with  the  clothing  of  women  engaged  in  Bhopwotk 
has  been  one  of  the  mo»t  important  problems  we  have  had  to  sohe, 
since  loose  sleeves,  thin  waists,  skirts  and  unprotected  hair  ate  not 


safe  in  a  machine  shop,  ;ind  to  meet  this  problem  we  have  m 
the  use  of  clothinf;  mort-  in  kcepinj;  with  factory  conditicxia. 

27  When  wc  originally  adopted  our  plans  there  was  toina  ■■- 
certainty  as  to  whothcr  we  should  ask  our  emidoyen  to  mar  the 
type  of  (rinthing  shown  in  the  accompanying  photogn^llia;  lldii 
order  to  settle  the  question  once  for  all,  the  matter  was  SUfaoiHld 
to  the  workei's  in  a  certain  department  for  thwr  own  dodwHL  Wc 
ha<l  had  a  few  minor  accidents  due  to  loose  sleeTee,  uneorond  Iw 
and  loose  skirts,  imd  it  was  evident  that  in  order  to  | 
workers  it  woultl  Ik'  necessary  to  adopt  some  type  of  e 
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would  remove  that  industrial  risk.  We  arranged  for  a  conference 
with  our  employees  in  the  department  mentioned  and  left  to  th^n 
the  selection  of  the  clothes  which  they  should  wear.  We  explained 
to  them  the  reason  we  were  increasing  the  number  of  women,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  these  women  to  take  the  places* of  men, 
that  we  intended  to  employ  more  and  more  women  in  the  f uture, 
but  that  w6  could  not  forgive  ourselves  if  we  permitted  their  em- 
ployment to  result  in  accidents  which  might  ruin  their  usefulness  in 
futiure  years.  The  conference  was  a  most  interesting  one  and  the 
results  were  surprising;  for  of  those  who  attended,  98  per  cent 
voted,  after  a  hidf-hour's  consideration,  to  adopt  the  clothes  which 
are  illustrated  in  the  cuts  that  accompany  this  paper. 

28  It  was  feared  that  there  might  be  some  confusion  when  the 
women  of  the  department  first  appeared  in  their  new  dothes.  And 
there  was  possibly  a  half-hour  in  which  they  did  arouse  some  curi- 
osity and  interest.  But  since  that  time  the  factory  costume  has 
taken  its  place  among  other  conv^itions  and  now  reoeivee  no  spedal 
attention.  We  have  foimd  it  advisable  to  have  all  the  faetcwy 
women  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothes  except  the  stockkeepen,  who 
are  exempt  from  this  regulation  if  they  so  desire.  Many  of  them, 
however,  have  adopted  the  r^^ulation  costiune  voluntarily.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  ask  or  want  our  factory  office  employees  to  wear 
clothes  of  this  type;  they  are  only  recommended  and  used  in  the 
factory  proper. 

'  29  Machines  must  be  somewhat  more  carefully  safeguarded  if 
women  are  to  operate  them  than  if  men  were  doing  the  work.  In 
general,  safety  for  women  who  wear  proper  shop  clothes  is  provided 
by  the  same  safeguards  as  for  men,  except  that  with  wire  guards  it 
is  necessary  to  make  the  mesh  smaller  so  that  the  hair  cannot  get 
through  and  to  place  the  guards  farther  from  the  moving  parts. 

30  The  segregation  of  operatives  has  been  given  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  Until  the  present  emergency  we  have  made  an  at- 
tempt to  separate  our  women  employees  from  our  men.  We  do 
now  arrange  to  have  our  women  employees  quit  their  work  a  few 
moments  earlier  than  the  men  so  that  the  women  can  leave  the 
factory  without  confusion,  but  we  are  making  no  attempt  to  sep- 
arate them  from  the  men  in  the  manufacturing  departments.  They 
of  necessity  work  on  adjacent  machines,  for  when  the  man  who 
operates  one  of  a  line  of  machines  is  called  to  military  duty  we 
cannot  move  that  one  machine  from  its  desirable  location,  but  we 
can  train  a  woman  to  operate  it.    Where  the  number  of  women  in 
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a  department  is  relatively  small ,  the  desirability  of  segregation  is 
most  evident,  and  if  it  were  possible  we  would  segregate  operations; 
but  it  has  not  been  difficult  to  entirely  control  the  situation  by 
proper  supervision,  and  now  that  our  men  are  becoming  used  to 
women  workers,  the  interruptions  and  confusion  have  practically 
disappeared. 

31  It  might  be  well  to  say  that  the  men  have  not  objected  to 
women  working  in  the  machine  shops.  While  we  feel  sure  that 
there  would  have  been  objections  raised  last  year,  this  year  Uie  men 
are  giving  the  most  helpful  assistance  in  the  training  of  women  to 
do  the  work  properly,  for  all  recognize  the  importance  of  carrying 
on  the  industrial  undertakings  by  women,  as  men  are  required  for 
miUtary  work. 

32  We  have  found  in  all  classes  of  factory  operations  that 
women  are  more  attentive  to  their  work  than  men.  They  are  moif 
prompt,  observe  factory  regulations  in  a  better  manner  and,  in 
general,  are  neater  about  their  work,  but  we  have  not  been  aUe  to 
impress  them  with  the  importance  of  being  on  hand  every  day. 
Many  aeem  to  feel  that  it  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  be  absent 
oc^casionally,  particuilarly  if  they  have  any  household  duties  to 
finish,  and  for  this  reason  we  have  been -careful  to  select  those  women 
who  can  be  entirely  relieved  of  such  responsibilitiefl  if  they  enter 
our  employ.  Our  record  of  al>sences  of  women  is  as  a  rule  about 
20  jwr  cent  gr(»ater  than  among  men. 

33  I  have  mentioned  changing  occupations  in  the  manufacture 
iiig  departments*.  We  have  also  carried  on  a  most  succeaBful  cs- 
perimont  in  the  employment  of  women  in  one  of  the  estimaling 
<l()!part.ments.  We  have  always  employed  many  women  secretarieB« 
st.en()graphei*s  and  clerks,  but  until  recently  have  not  found  it  ad- 
visable^ to  employ  women  who  were  graduates  of  women's  cjaDegea 
in  our  commercial  estimating  departments,  there  having  been  a 
sufficient  numl)er  of  men  trained  in  technical  coIleKes  to  fiO  ov 
n»(iuir(»ments. 

34  The  withdrawals  for  military  service,  howeveTy  have  pndi- 
<'ally  exhausted  our  supply  of  technical  graduateSi  these  joong 
men  IxMiig  the  first  to  take  part  in  military  activities.  We  fooBd 
oursi^lves,  therefore,  without  a  sufficient  force  to  carry  on 
and  ro(>()giiiziiig  the  situation,  employed  a  group  of  ooUege 
who  arc*  taking  up  the  work  heretofore  carried  on  Y)iy  the 
technical  gradual <'s.  These  young  women  had  no  technical 
'Hicy  are,  howt^ver,  w<'Il  edu<*ated  and  we  selected  those  iHio  hsd 
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specialized  in  physics,  chemistry,  or  other  work  of  this  character 
when  we  made  our  appointments.  Then  we  immediately  started 
an  elementary  course  of  instruction.  The  activity  and  interest  of 
this  group  of  young  women  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  They  are 
more  anxious  to  learn  than  the  young  men.  The  majority  of  them 
are  not  only  anxious  to  earn  their  own  living,  but  are  most  anxious 
to  do  some  definite  work  which  will  release  additional  men  for 
military  duties.  It  is  as  yet  too  early  to  makfe  definite  statements  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  accomplished,  but  the  situation  is  most 
promising  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  our  experiment  will 
be  anything  but  successful.  This  change  cannot  be  brought  about 
in  a  moment,  however,  —  there  must  be  painstaking  education  and 
patience  with  inexperience. 

35  We  believe  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on  a  very  systematic 
campaign  before  we  can  educate  enough  women  to  do  the  work 
that  will  be  required  of  them  if  this  deplorable  war  continues.  We 
do  know  that  we  must  release  many  more  men  ultimately.  We 
do  know  that  we  must  supply  more  articles  of  manufactifre,  even 
if  these  men  arc  not  available.  We  know  also  that  women  must 
take  the  places  of  men  if  we  are  to  carry  our  undertakings  to  a 
successful  issue. 

36  The  danger  is  not  that  too  few  women  will  be  employed, 
but  rather  that  so  many  may  be  engaged  at  one  time  that  they  will 
be  given  work  to  do  on  which  they  will  not  have  received  proper 
instruction  and  which  will,  therefore,  be  improperly  and  ineffi- 
ciently perfonned.  But  if  the  employment  is  properly  safeguarded 
and  the  character  of  the  women  carefully  and  intelligently  scruti- 
nized, I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  give  their  most  undi- 
vided assistance  in  manufacturing  work,  and  that  as  a  result  of  this 
assistance  they  will  release  for  military  duty  thousands  of  men  who 
are  now  employed.  If  our  experience  in  the  future  is  a  repetition 
of  what  it  has  been  in  the  past,  then  we  are  going  to  find  these  women 
employees  loyal,  energetic  and  efficient,  and  a  group  which,  if  prop- 
erly instructed  and  controlled,  will  solve  successfully  our  present 
industrial  problem. 

37  As  to  the  future,  who  can  predict?  Will  the  women  we 
train  on  the  work  of  men  desire  to  retain  their  positions?  It  would 
be  a  wise  prophet  who  could  give  a  true  answer  at  this  time.  But 
it  would  appear  from  our  experience  with  thousands  of  women  who 
have  worked  on  the  lighter  machine-shop  and  assembly  operations 
that  these  women  arc  always  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
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they  can  leave  their  industrial  occupations  and  take  care  of  a  home 
of  their  own,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will  be  any  different 
condition  after  the  war  is  over.  The  women  who  are  entering  our 
employ  are  prompted  to  do  so  because  they  are  trying  to  do  Uieir 
part  and  because  they  desire  to  assist  or  supplement  the  family 
income.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  larger  number  will  desire  to 
drop  their  factory  work  on  the  day  that  their  husbands,  brothers, 
or  fathers  return  and  are  able  to  do  the  work  for  them. 

38  There  seems,  therefore,  much  to  be  gained  and  little  to  kwe 
through  encouraging  an  educational  campaign  on  the  employment 
of  women  for  the  duties  of  industry  which  have  heretofore  been 
loft  entirely  to  men.  By  reciting  our  experiences  we  can  quickly 
arrive  at  the  most  efficient  method  of  selection,  education  and 
training. 

39  We  must  tell  othors  what  we  have  leame^  regarding  the 
employment  of  women,  what  capabilities  they  possess,  to  what 
kinds  of  work  they  are  host  fitted,  what  type  of  women  to  employ, 
how  to -organize  the  fiU'tory  to  the  best  advantage,  how  to  trun 
them  to  increase  production,  what  subdivision  of  operatioDS  is 
necessary,  and  ho  on. 

40  Wo  can  by  publicity  encourage  the  women  of  one  oomnnun- 
ity  to  follow  the  example  of  others.  And  by  raising  the  {dane  of 
factor^'  oinployment  we  can  avoid  the  perplexing  social  dislinr- 
tions  that  have  been  so  troublesome  in  England.  And  it  would  he 
t  ho  writer's  suggestion  that  this  Society  become  a  ^^^^""g  hoiae 
through  which  wo  can  report  and  unify  our  methods  and  obtain 
the  best  results  in  meeting  our  present  emergency  requirements. 


No.  1628 

INFLUENCE  OF  ENVIRONMENT  ON   THE 

WOMAN   WORKER 

By  C.  B.  LoRDj  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Member  of  the  Society 

OSYCHOLOGY,  either  accidental  or  predetermined,  is  the  basis 
of  successful  management.  Walter  Dill  Scott  says,  "The  time 
has  come  when  a  man's  knowledge  of  his  business,  if  the  larger 
success  is  to  be  won,  must  embrace  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that 
Kovem  the  thinking  and  acting  of  those  who  make  and  sell  his  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  those  who  buy  and  consume  them." 

2  A  knowledge  of  these  laws  enables  us,  when  making  rules, 
not  to  forecast  with  certainty,  of  course,  but  to  make  an  inspired 
guess  as  to  the  effect  of  any  cause  in  advance  of  its  execution,  and 
thus  to  lessen  harmful  experiments. 

3  The  part  of  this  discussion  assigned  to  me  mentions  environ- 
ment only,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  in  this  case  enviromnent 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  heredity,  and  that  most  of  our  troubles 
are  psychological.  When  the  wise  man  said  that  the  training  of  a 
child  began  thirty  years  before  its  birth,  he  had  in  mind  the  physical 
well-being  of  its  mother  and  the  moral  training  of  its  father,  for  both 
of  which,  as  employers,  we  are  largely  responsible. 

4  As  I  see  my  duty,  it  is  to  secure  maximiun  efficiency.  This 
includes  maximum  average  output,  continuity  of  attendance  and  em- 
[)Ioyment,  a  milium  of  mistakes,  and  the  anticipating  of  future 
requirements.  If  this  entails  analysis  of  mechanical  requirements, 
a  clean  factory,  and  surroundings  tending,  to  cheerfulness  and  be- 
getting modcvsty,  then  I  am  going  to  do  all  these  things.  If  securing 
the  desired  results  necessitated  doing  the  opposite,  that  would  I  do. 
Therefore  I  want  to  disclaim  any  benevolent  interest  and  put  the 
matter  on  a  practical  dollars-and-cents  basis.  I  can  more  readily 
do  this,  as  it  has  been  my  experience  that  maximum  of  efficiency 
is  secured  by  attention  to  the  details  just  enumerated. 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  Amsrigan  Socmrr 
OF  MECHA^acAL  Engineers. 
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5  Wo  find  that  contentment  in  woman  is  not  induced  by  allow- 
ing her  too  great  hberty  of  action,  but  rather  in  laying  down  stiict 
rules  for  her  guidance.  When  she  becomes  habituated  to  Uhr 
rules,  she  accepts  them  as  logical  limitations  and  is  content,  pn>- 
vidcd  always  that  they  are  just,  equitable,  and  for  her  ultimate 
good. 

6  Dissatisfaction  with  surroundings  is  a  prolific  cause  of  dis- 
content. The  same  building,  the  same  old  stairs,  the  same  rough 
Ix^nch  and  the  same  work  contribute  to  this  —  unless  the  worhr 
lx>  sister  to  the  ox  —  in  mental  fatigue.  And  as  these  influenen 
arc  cumulative,  a  crisis  is  possible  at  any  time,  affecting  maybe  the 
individual  only,  perhaps  the  group  or  mass  —  trifles,  perhaps,  and 
yet  such  slight  irritation  has  caused  more  murders  and  started  more 
revolutions  than  has  oppression.  And  so  cheerfulness  is  an  im- 
portant factor. 

7  The  temperament  of  woman  makes  her  acutely  sensitiTe  to 
color.  She  is  influenced  longer  by  the  mourning  she  weare  than  bjr 
the  loss  of  the  departed.  She  also  has  an  intuitive  desire  to  deco- 
rate herself,  and  to  I)e  opposed  to  surroundings  that  satisfy  tk 
average  man.  This  desire,  carried  too  far,  is  destructive  of  efficieiicj, 
as  is  also  an  entire  lack  of  it,  but  we  can  at  least  cater  to  her  imiale 
delicacy  to  the  extent  of  having  neatness  and  cleanliness.  And  ao 
in  harmony  with  this  idea  all  machines  that  are  operated  by  girb 
are  painted  with  a  white,  oil-proof  enamel,  not  as  a  fad,  but  to  pio- 
mote  (*heerfulness.  Our  floors  are  scrubbed,  not  impuUvely,  but 
regularly.  Our  teilets  are  clean,  not  disinfectantly,  but  soap-aad- 
water  clean.  It  would  seem  l)eneath  the  dignity  of  an  executm  to 
be  responsible  for  clean  toilets,  yet  it  is  indicative  of  his 
I  lien  t. 

8  Personally,  I  am  tending  more  and  more  to  the 
t  hat  the  eflficiency  of  men  and  women  lies  as  much  in  their 
attitude  as  in  their  manual  skill.    I  do  not  mean  by  this  thai 
tentment  makes  them  skillful.     It  docs  not,  but  if  thqr 
certain  skill,  contentment  enhances  their  productive  ou^jmt  aid 
lesseiL^  their  liability  to  mistake,  hence  increases  their  eflicienej. 

9  Woman  is  more  self-conscious,  probably  I  shouM  mj 
conscious,  than  man.  This  is  indicated  by  her  inherent  few  of 
in  general,  and  her  eciually  inherent  desire  to  attract  man  in 
ticular.  In  this  latter  the  decorative  instinct  oomeB  into  pbyaid 
begets  clotlK^s  consciousness.  While  it  is  oonunon  to  both  leaii^M 
is  intensified  in  woman. 


^    ..^i^...^ 
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10  During  investigations  which  I  made  as  to  the  influence  of 
wages  on  morality,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  while  there  was  no 
general  connection  between  the  two,  where  inmiorality  did  exist  it 
was  due  to  a  desire,  not  for  better  education,  or  food,  or  surround- 
ings, but  for  better  clothes  either  to  arouse  the  envy  of  her  fellow- 
workers  by  outdressing  them,  or  to  mingle  in  society  beyond  one's 
means. 

11  The  point  of  all  this  is  that  no  woman  who  is  clothes  con- 
scious is  efficient^  and  any  woman  who  is  either  not  so  well  dressed, 
or  is  better  dressed  than  her  neighbor,  is  clothes  conscious.  The 
obvious  answer  is  uniformity  of  apparel,  but  with  sufficient  latitude 
to  permit  the  exercise  of  individual  taste.  We  have  found  the 
remedy  by  furnishing  at  cost  an  imfadable  blue  chambray.  I  want 
to  emphasize  the  unfadable,  for  it  is  this  that  makes  it  successful, 
and  as  the  waist  is  the  most  in  evidence,  and  most  abbreviated,  we 
require  a  uniform  waist  and  apron. 

12  The  success  of  the  uniform  depends  upon  an  absolute  en- 
forcement of  the  rule.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  feminine 
p)sychology  that  women  will  obey  almost  any  rule,  however  disagree- 
able, if  it  is  enforced  impartially;  but  if  favoritism  is  shown  trouble 
immediately  results.  Having  in  mind  the  pleasure  women  take  in 
showing  their  clothes,  and  also  that,  they  may  want  to  go  shopping 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  we  make  it  optional  with  our  women  em- 
ployees whether  they  wear  uniform  waists  or  not  on  Saturday. 

13  I  mentioned  as  one  of  the  features  of  my  duties  the  ensuring 
of  a  future  supply.  Marriages  in  our  plants  average  nearly  two  per 
month  where  both  contracting  parties  are  employees.  These  mar- 
riages are  invariably  successful  because  they  are  the  result  of  ob- 
servation, one  of  the  other,  under  the  most  commonplace  conditions, 
and  not  the  result  of  proximity  of  one  to  the  other,  each  in  his  best 
clothes  and  on  his  good  behavior.  The  uniform  waist  is  a  big  factor 
in  this;  it  gives  girls  a  clean-cut,  neat  appearance,  with  only  the 
advantages  nature  gave  them. 

14  In  some  factories  girls  are  wearing  overalls,  but  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  they,  or  the  ones  responsible  for  the  decision,  were 
rather  masculine.  In  my  estimation,  this  masculine  tendency  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  feminist  agitation  of  the  present  day;  it  also 
accounts  for  the  increased  efficiency  of  women,  as  the  reasoning  and 
point  of  view  are  more  masculine.  This  type  also  lacks  acute  sex 
corLsciousness  and  looks  a  man  straight  in  the  eye,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  also  luis  the  masculine  moral  aggressiveness,  or  I  might  say 
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a  lack  of  feminine  retirement,  and  constitutes  a  dangBrous  element 
in  the  shop. 

15  In  an  article  which  I  recently  wrote  for  Indudrial  Managt^ 
ment,  I  described  our  method  of  combating  this  condition,  and  do 
not  wish  to  reiterate,  but  I  am  reminded  of  Eatherine  Blackfoid's 
remark  to  me  in  this  connection,  that  a  man's  passion  is  the  dynamo 
that  determines  his  ability;  but,  of  course,  she  did  not  mean  that 
he  has  to  violate  the  social  code  just  to  prove  it. 

16  According  to  Blackford,  man  may  be  classified  by  eiglit 
cardinal  attributes,  but  for  practical  purposes  woman  may  be  daw- 
fied  as  mascuUne,  feminine,  short-  or  long-fingered,  phlegmatic  or 
nervous,  usually  interchangeable  terms,  and  sometimes  blonde  or 
brunette,  for  there  is  considerable  wisdom  in  the  maxim,  "Send  a 
blonde  salesman  to  secure  customers,  a  brunette  to  keep  them." 

17  In  considering  comfort  and  contentment  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  fatigue  may  be  caused  by  position,  by  improper  fonn  or 
height  of  seat,  improper  foot  rests,  or  lack  of  them,  a^Hnraid  fii- 
tures,  left-handed  girls  on  right-handed  machines  and  other  minor 
causes.  These  are  all  remediable  troubles,  but  unless  adjusted  thej 
cause  girls  to  quit,  and  foremen  to  discharge  them.  It  shouU  not 
l)e  forgotten  that  as  the  p>oor  workman  quarrels  with  his  took,  so 
does  the  poor  executive  complain  of  the  labor  material  at  hand,  and 
tells  what  he  might  do  were  it  better. 

18  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  question  of  pay  eomv 
under  the  head  of  environment,  but  as  much  of  it  goes  for  dotfaei, 
I>erhaps  it  may  be  classed  as  such.  It  is  a  perplexing  problam  aid 
one  which  must  be  settled  locally,  depending,  as  in  other  thinn  iQMm 
supply  and  demand.  A  woman  is  not  so  strong  as  a  man,  but  is  moR 
( ii'xtrous ;  she  has  not  the  reasoning  power  of  a  man,  but  has  a  qoUw 
mind.  Where  either  of  these  attributes  add  to  her  ability,  she 
should  reap  the  advantage.  Where  piece  rates  are  wet,  they 
apply  equally  to  both  sexes,  but  when  I  am  asked  should  she 
equal  hourly  compensation  with  a  man,  I  must  answv  no,  bat  she 
should  receive  as  much  as,  or  more,  than  a  good-siflad  boj. 

19  I  will  conclude  as  I  began,  by  quoting  8ooM|  irbo  M|i» 
''  Psychology  is,  in  respect  to  certain  data,  merely  «ft"w*^w* 
the  wisdom  of  experience,  cinalyzed,  codified  and  formulated.' 


ft 
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J.  N.  Bethbl/  said  that  his  company  had  successfully  employed 
32  women  in  their  surface-grinding  department,  and  that  four  of  the 
machines  which  they  operated  had  run  for  several  months  on  woJrk 
that  called  for  absolute  figures  with  an  allowable,  error  of  less  than 
0.0001  in. 

About  twelve  girls  worked  on  milling  machines.  They  were  not 
mechanically  qualified  to  set  up  their  machines,  but  when  given 
good  rigging  hands  and  set-up  men  and  closely  supervised  and 
carefully  instructed,  they  did  very  well  indeed. 

Thus  far  girls  had  not  been  emplojred  on  screw  machines,  but  an 
alternative  department  was  being  instaUed  to  teach  them  how.  to 
operate  screw  machines,  lathes,  milling  machines  and  cylindrical 
grinders,  and  he  was  certain  that  with  the  aid  of  this  department, 
girlg  would  help  solve  the  labor  difficulties. 

John  W.  Hiogins  reported  that  the  Worcester  Pressed  Steel 
Company  had  been  exceedingly  successful  and  pleased  with  their 
experiment  in  using  girls  in  the  manufacture  of  large  cartridge  cases, 
helmets,  etc.,  both  on  screw-machine  work  and  press  work,  and 
especially  in  inspecting  and  gaging.  They  were  deft  and  uniformly 
more  successful  than  men  in  these  operations.  Classes  had  been 
planned  in  the  trade  schools  for  the  preliminary  instruction  of  girls 
who  had  not  worked  in  mills,  in  operations  of  inspection,  gaging  and 
assembling,  and  also  to  familiarize  them  with  machine-shop  methods 
and  practice,  especially  with  a  view  to  their  protecting  themselves 
against  accidents  by  teaching  them  the  dangerous  points  of  a  machine 
and  also  how  they  could  conserve  their  strength. 

Frank  E.  Blake  *  stated  that  the  Remington  Arms  Union  Metal- 
lic Cartridge  Company  had  employed  women  for  about  forty  years. 
In  their  new  rifle  plant,  originally  organized  and  equipped  for  men 
exclusively,  1300  girls  and  women  had  been  very  successfully  em- 
ployed in  milling,  drilling,  polishing,  filing,  inspecting,  and  all  of  the 
operations  in  the  shop  not  requiring  a  man's  strength.  A  uniform 
had  been  adopted  consisting  of  a  net  cap,  which  provided  the  venti- 
lation that  a  more  closely  woven  cap  would  not  give,  and  an  apron 
of  an  approved  design.    He  felt  that  the  girls  in  the  shops  would  stay 

*  Taft-Pierco  Mfg.  Co.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

*  Remington  Arms  Union  Metallic  Cartridge^Co.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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there  after  the  war,  for  they  we^e  doing  good  work,  and  work  that 

was  satisfactory  to  the  management. 

L.  W.  Wallace  said  that  women  had  been  employed  by  tk 
Diamond  Chain  Manufacturing  Company  for  25  or  30  yean,  ind 
that  30  per  cent,  or  300,  of  the  factory  force  were  women.  Thqr 
were  used  successfully  on  punch  presses,  light  and  heavy  nwrmhling 
machines,  automatic  machinery  of  all  sorts,  drill  presses,  etc.,  and 
on  assorting,  gage-inspection  and  assembly  work.  Women  in  the 
engineering  office  did  drafting  work  and  two  uiiversity  grsdintCB 
had  charge  of  the  bonus  and  cost  departments.  A  woman  cafled 
*^  Director  of  Mutual  Service  *'  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  women, 
their  wage  incre4iscs,  discipline,  discharges  and  disputes.  Men  and 
women  worked  together,  and  got  their  pay  from  the  same  windov. 
Tlie  general  plane  of  the  factory  had  been  very  much  raised,  and  in 
consequence  they  had  no  trouble  in  attracting  to  the  factoiy  a  hig|i 
tyixj  of  young  womanhood. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Heustis  ^  explained  how  the  women  of  Ganndn 
had  volunteered  as  munition  workers,  supplementing  men  for  wnr 
service.  They  had  gone  in  as  machine  operators  on  drills  and  other 
machines.  Three  women  had  become  experts  in  rifling  and  their 
output  in  quality  and  quantity  was  as  high  as  that  <rf  any  nak 
expert. 


Kate  Gleason  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  best  class  of 
were  becoming  attracted  to  the  work  in  the  skilled  induatriek  la 
yc^ars  piist  they  had  been  used  on  automatic  machinety,  wfaiek 
deadened  their  minds.  She  cited  the  case  of  a  woman  in  BeriiB, 
employed  at  ordinary  work  in  the  Deutschen  Waflfen  Fabiik,  who, 
when  the  man  at  the  head  of  her  department  had  answinwl  the  cnl 
to  arms,  and  she  had  been  given  his  platfe,  rejoiced  in  the  inideaid 
pow(T  of  a  real  job.  She  also  spoke  of  the  work  aooompliBhed  bgr  ■ 
woman  in  charge  of  one  of  the  manufacturing  departmaitBof  aBoch- 
(\s1er  slioe  factory,  by  means  of  which  team  work  in  prodootioei  w 
i)n)ught  alx>ut  so  successfully  that  it  was  found  poosibfe  to  cnk  tte 
price  of  shoes  in  half. 

Major  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  referring  to  the  qiMMiliun  of  vh 
necessary  fatigue,  said  that  it  should  not  be  confused  with 
fatigue.    A  fatigue  survey  should  be  made  in  each  plant. 

*  SuiHTintnidnit  of  Womeu,  Roes  Rifle  Woriu, 
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bring  out  the  fact,  for  example,  that  women  used  the  wrong  kind  of 
chairs.  Nearly  all  women  insisted  on  trying  on  their  shoes  before 
they  wore  them,  but  few  in  this  country,  certainly  not  one  per  cent, 
had  had  chairs  assigned  to  them,  with  their  names  or  numbers  on 
them,  and  yet  the  necessity  for  that  was  perfectly  obvious.  The  idea 
of  assorting  people  by  the  top  of  the  head  from  the  floor,  when  it  was 
the  elbow  that  determined  their  length  from  a  sitting  or  standing 
position  was  absurd. 

Major  Gilbreth  said  that  he  agreed  with  Professor  Kimball, 
who  had  stated  the  day  before  that  mechanical  engineering  consisted 
of  almost  eyer3rthing  in  the  world.  He  then  continued,  "I  also  agree 
with  him  on  the  psychology  of  management,  and  yet  how  little  we 
act  from  a  psychological  standpoint,  having  the  employees  and  em- 
ployers get  in  the  habit  of  meeting  on  some  subject,  coming  together 
during  the  period  of  lockouts  and  strikes.  If  they  would. take  this 
subject  of  the  elimination  of  ufinecessary  fatigue  as  one  typical  case 
that  they  have  no  scrap  about,  and  get  in  the  habit  of  agreeing,  it 
would  be  of  great  benefit." 

A.  W.  Marshall  related  an  experience  with  two  damage  cases 
against  employers  on  behalf  of  girls  who  had  had  their  scalps  torn 
off  on  account  of  working  near  moving  machinery  and  were  muti- 
lated for  life.  It  was  therefore  of  extreme  importance  that  the 
women*8  hair  be  protected,  either  by  caps,  or  by  having  the  machinery 
amply  protected.  Both  of  the  injuries  cited  had  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  shafts  on  which  the  hair  was  caught  were  charged 
with  frictional  electricity,  which  attracted  the  hair  to  them. 

E.  J.  Poole  took  up  several  questions  concerning  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  steel  industry.  In  the  matter  of  lifting,  it 
had  been  found,  he  said,  that  up  to  a  certain  point  women  were  just 
as  efficient  as  men.  As  to  the  question  of  mixing  nationalities,  he 
Ijelieved  that  this  should  be  done  in  order  to  avoid  trouble. 

On  the  question  of  wages,  he  had  followed  the  system  that  has 
been  very  successful  in  England,  namely,  two-thirds  of  the  wages 
of  the  men  who  are  on  that  particular  job.  When  the  women  be- 
came proficient  they  received  the  full  wages  of  the  men.  On  piece 
work  they  were  given  the  same  piece-work  rate  as  men. 

As  to  close  work,  in  grinding,  for  example,  it  had  been  his  experi- 
ence that  women  did  a  great  deal  better  work  than  the  men  they 
had  formerly  oniployed  on  that  class  of  grinding. 
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George  F.  Blessing  spoke  of  the  research  work  done  in  Swartb- 
more  College,  a  coeducational  institution.  ''Fatigue-elimiziatkD 
day"  was  observed  by  having  the  juniors  in  drawing  and  kinemitics 
design  fatigue-eliminating  devices  that  might  apply  to  their  own 
work,  such  as  study  boards,  desk  helps,  etc.  In  the  shop  two  d 
Major  Gilbreth's  chairs  were  built  and  demonstrated.  An  exhibitioD 
of  devices  obtainable  in  the  market  was  also  held  in  the  engineering 
laboratory.  The  members  of  Professor  Blessing's  class  in  industriil 
relations  were  required  to  submit  written  reports  of  working  eon- 
ditions  found  wrong  in  the  college. 

Frederick  R.  Hutton  recalled  the  visit  of  the  Society  to  the 
factory  of  the  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  where 
the  very  best  quality  of  women  workers  was  secured  by  the  simple 
means  of  allowing  the  women  to  leave  the  plant  five  minutes  eailier 
than  the  men  so  that  they  might  reach  the  trolley  cars  a  little  aheid 
of  the  rush. 
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This  paper  is  a  progress  report  and  skUes  d^finUdy  the  work  that  Hks  enfimer 
should  do  to  hdp  the  cripple  to  be  independent  qf  (dt  eharUif.  It  stake  how  the  arippk 
can  be  enabled  to  compete  succesrfvUy  with  nomud  workers  in  the  trades  ai  the  present 
time.  It  calls  attention  to  the  fact  Uiat  the  cripple  after  reoeUfing  iniensiise  edueaikn 
by  means  of  micromotion  study  is  able  to  earn  more  than  normai  workers  loibo  JboM 
not  received  such  education. 

The  war  has  made  an  upheaval  in  many  methods,  partieulariy  those  ofedueaHon. 
After  the  war  the  intensive  methode  now  ueed  in  our  emergency  wiU  he  UMd  ]Mr< 
manently.  These  methods  are  not  transitory.  They  wiU  remain  beeaiuse  they  are 
more  efficient. 

The  intensive  education  in  motion  study  of  the  one  best  way  to  do  work,  now  being 
done  for  the  cripple ^  is  the  model  for  all  the  intensive  training  of  the  nation's  workers 
after  peace  comes  —  that  they  may  become  mere  efficient  and  mare  prochidtM  and 
suffer  less  fatigue.    The  military  cripple  will  thus  have  served  his  eouniry  doubly, 

^pHE  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  report  progress  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  training  the  crippled  soldier.  At  the  present 
stage  of  this  work,  we  are  able  to  formulate  certain  conclusions  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  activities  of  this  Society  and  upon  the  part 
that  the  Engineer  should  take  in  the  Crippled  Soldier  work. 
2    These  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

a  The  Crippled  Soldier  problem  is  practically  identical  to  the 

problem  of  the  cripple  in  general 
b  Its  solution  Ues  in  a  new  type  of  education 
c  This  education  is  destined  to  be  the  education  of  the  future 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  December  1917,  of  The  Aiibrican 
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d  It  is  based  on 

(1)  Finding  the  ONE  BEST  WAY  TO  DO  WORK 

(2)  Adequate  assignment  to  work,  i.e.,  intenmve  vocatioMl 

guidance 
e  The  engineer  is  best  fitted  to  determine  the  one  best  way,  to 
formulate  it  into  methods,  and  to  supply  neoesBary  de- 
vices and  mechanical  appliances. 

3  All  cripples,  no  matter  what  the  cause  of  the  crippling,  require 
a  training  that  will  be  mentally  satisfying  and  physically  beneficial. 
This  training  must  be  such  as  will  enable  them  to  become  productive 
members  of  the  community,  and  to  remain  on  the  world's  payidL 
Tliis  implies  either  competing  with  non-crippled  workere  in  oocupi- 
tions  open  to  all,  or  setting  aside  certain  work  for  crippled  workenei- 
clusively,  or  both.  It  implies  discovering  and  making  available  such 
opportunities  for  crippled  workers,  discovering  which  cripfde  is  best 
fitted  to  utilize  the  opportunity,  and  training  him  to  make  the  belt 
possible  use  of  it.  It  also  implies  not  only  opportunitiee  for  individual 
development,  but  such  social  opportunities  as  will  enable  the  cripple 
to  fit  back  into  the  ordinary  social  life  with  the  greatest  ease  flind  the 
largest  amount  of  durable  satisfaction. 

4  Those  crippled  in  war  furnish  a  small  percentage  of  the  told 
crippled  as  compared  with  those  crippled  from  other  causes,  such  aa 
disease  and  accidents,  especially  in  the  industries.  This  is  true  eves 
in  Canada,  which  has  furnished  such  a  remarkable  quota  of  fi|^tiog 
men  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  her  population. 

5  The  solution  of  the  cripplednsoldier  problem  as  outlined  abote 
consists  of  a  type  of  education  that  is  new  in  that  it  fJiminaten  the 
greatest  amount  of  waste  possible  in  the  educational  prooesa.  It 
teaches  the  one  best  way  at  the  outset,  instead  of  following  the  dU 
practice  of  'Mearn  every  way,"  with  the  vague  hope  of  arriving  at 
efficiency  as  an  outcome.  It  enables  the  learner 'to  arrive  at  a  derind 
outcome  with  the  greatest  amount  of  specH  and  the  least  amooBtcf 
effort,  and  with  the  largest  return  in  eflBicieney  and  the  rssoHill 
satisfaction. 

6  Because  of  these  qualities,  this  new  educatioa  is  bound  to  bi 
used  in  the  future  not  only  in  the  reeducation  of  crippleB  in  whst  ia  to 
be  their  new  life  work,  but  in  education  in  generaL  Just  as  Aa 
Montesson  method  of  teaching  children,  which  originated  IB  as 
efTort  to  discover  the  l)est  method  of  training  subnormalsi 
suca^ssful  in  that  field  and  demonstrated  such  underisfing 
of  genital  applicability  that  it  now  occupies  an  important  phee  IB  Aa 
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training  of  normal  and  supernormal  children,  so  this  new  method  of 
education,  discovered  as  a  result  of  synthesiang  measurements  of 
champion  workers  in  our  qtiest  of  the  one  beH  way  to  do  workf  is  spread- 
ing through  the  general  interest  in  reeducating  military  cripples  to 
the  reeducation  of  all  cripples,  into  the  manual-training  schools, 
corporation  schools  and  the  general  educational  fields. 

7  The  new  education  has  two  parts:  first,  discovering  the  one 
best  way  to  do  work,  and  second,  testing  the  individual  and  placing 
him  at  the  demonstrated  most  appropriate  work.  By  ^'work''  we 
mean  activity  of  any  kind,  whether  physical  or  mental,  for  the  in- 
vestigations and  the  resulting  methods  are  being  made  and  applied 
in  mental  as  well  as  physical  fields  of  activity,  as  a  result  of  our  find- 
ings based  on  micromotion  and  cyclegraph  records  which  prove  that 
the  laws  of  habit  formation  apply  equally  well  to  mental  and  motion 
work. 

8  There  should  be  Uttle  argument  as  to  the  desirability  of  find- 
ing the  one  best  way  to  do  anything,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  imme- 
diately learned,  taught,  or  habitually  practised.  There  has  been 
considerable  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  there  being  any  one 
best  way,  and  also  as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  it,  if  it  does  exist. 
The  important  thing  is  that  there  certainly  is  one  best  (waiUMB  way. 
There  is  no  question  of  this,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice. '  This  way  seldom  if  ever  exists  in  the  con- 
secutive motion-cycle  units  of  any  one  individual,  thou^  their  units 
may  Ix;  in  general  use,  and  many  will  undoubtedly  be  used  by  every 
expert  in  the  activity. 

9  Of  the  matter  of  tests  and  assignment  and  placement  at  most 
appropriate  work,  we  need  only  say  here  that  the  discovery  of  the  one 
best  way  of  doing  the  work  and  the  consequent  standardization  of  the 
best  methods  and  equipment  will  allow  of  tests  that  are  more  ade- 
quate. For  this  reason,  if  we  can  test  the  proposed  worker  with  the 
method  and  device  that  it  is  planned  he  shall  use,  we  shall  have  less 
variables  in  our  testing  process  than  is  the  case  at  present,  and  we 
shall  have  less  difficulty  in  the  evaluation  of  the  tests,  and  less  neces- 
sary transfer. 

10  The  engineer  is  the  natural  person  to  whom  the  world  now 
looks  to  find  the  one  best  way.  This  one  best  way  is  based  on  accurate 
measurement,  —  not  guesswork,  personal  opinion,  bias,  or  the  vote  of  a 
majority  of  a  committee  who  have  not  measured.  The  engineer's 
training  in  measurement  fits  him  specially  for  doing  the  requisite 
work. 
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11  To  recapitulate)  the  extent  of  the  cripple  problem  is,  then, 
practically  unlimited.    When  we  come  to  consider  the  subject  dotdy 
we  see  that  every  one  of  us  is  in  some  degree  a  cripple,  either  througli 
being  actually  maimed  or  through  having  some  power  or  faculty  wliidi 
has  not  been  developed  or  used  to  its  fullest  extent.    The  degree  of 
crippling  extends  from  the  worker  who,  through  some  accident,  has 
lost  his  eyesight,  his  hearing,  and  the  use  of  his  legs,  arms  and  haiKk 
except  for  the  use  of  one  finger,  —  and  by  the  way  this  is  no  imaginaiy 
illustration,  as  we  have  lately  received  a  skillfully  woven  bag  made  br 
such  a  cripple  maimed  through  a  mining  accident,  —  to  a  man  who  is 
dependent  upon  glasses  for  reading.    From  an  efficiency  standpoint 
a  poUceman  with  corns  on  the  soles  of  his  feet  or  a  golfer  with  the 
gout  in  his  toe  is  more  of  a  cripple  during  his  working  hours  than  a 
legless  man  while  operating  on  a  t3rpewriter.    We  can,  then,  think 
of  every  member  of  the  community  as  having  been  a  cripple,  as  being 
a  cripple,  or  as  a  potential  cripple.    Conversely,  we  can  think  of  a 
badly  mutilated  man  as  not  being  a  cripple  during  the  period  that  be 
is  at  that  work  the  performance  of  which  is  not  affeded  by  the  wnMaim 

12  As  to  the  nature  of  the  problem  of  the  cripple,  it  is  a  piohlem 
of  education,  as  has  been  said.  With  the  present  alaie  of  ihe  oH^ 
teaching  it  is  largely  a  problem  of  re&tucotum,  since  most  of  us,  non- 
crippled  as  well  as  crippled,  have  received  the  wrong  type  of  education 
and  must  be  rc^ucated  even  in  the  fundamentals.  As  an  enmpk 
of  the  inefficient  method  of  education,  consider  the  practice  of  hanng 
foreign  languages  taught  exclusively  by  teachers  speaking  dialaoto  or 
worse  instead  of  by  supplementing  the  best  available  teaehing  by 
talking-machine  records  of  the  experts  in  pronunciation.  As  eduea* 
tion  becomes  more  scientific  the  problems  of  reSduoation  will  beooue 
simplified,  and  the  process  will  become  shortened. 

13  As  to  the  natural  solvers  of  the  problem  of  the  orimded  soUEflr, 
t  hese  arc,  as  before  stated,  the  engineers,  but  only  if  the  iinginwwi 
will  bring  to  the  task  the  scientific  attitude.  As  a  profession  we  hsfe 
been  too  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  half-way  methods  and  half-^nqr  d^ 
vices.  We  boast  of  the  advance  in  engineering  soieiioei  mpeaeMj  of 
the  advances  in  the  science  of  management,  which  have  to  date  boM» 
with  few  exceptions,  the  work  of  engineers,  yet  general  kuuwlidlll 
and  use  of  instruments  of  precision,  even  when  such  are  availabli^  OT 
lamentably  la(;king.  As  a  specific  example  of  this  we  may  eils  the 
use  of  the  stop  watch  by  experienced  and  earnest  investigatois  ia  Ae 
field  of  time  study.  If  the  engineer,  knowing  as  he  must  thai  it  ii 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  obtaining  ihe  bed  melkodp  or 
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ledge  of  times  that  are  transferable  to  others,  is  to  discover  the  one  beH 
way  to  do  work  he  must  use  the  best  methods  and  instruments  extant, 
and  he  must  apply  these  with  unremitting  accuracy^  persistence  and 
patience.  The  one  hest  way  consists  of  elements  of  motions  accurately 
timed  and  recorded,  and  synthesized  into  the  best  available  method 
of  activity. 

14  If  the  engineers  are,  as  a  profession,  ever  to  take  the  place 
that  they  should  take  in  this  work  they  must  start  nofw  to  cooperate 
with  those  working  in  other  phases  of  the  subject.  The  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  are  being  assigned  to  those  best  able  to  handle 
them.  For  example,  the  task  of  making  surveys  as  to  what  should 
be  and  is  being  done  and  of  the  opportunities  open  .to  cripples  can  well 
be  undertaken  by  cities,  towns  and  other  civic  organizations.  This 
is  being  done,  notably  in  Chicago,  where  we  are  asfliflting  in  the  excel- 
lent work  now  under  way  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Pike,  Mr. 
Petterson  and  others.  The  matter  of  furnishing  money  for  the  in- 
vestigations and  for  the  work  itself  is  being  excellently  attended  to  by 
the  Red  Cross,  as,  for  example,  through  the  Red  Gross  Institute,  New 
York  City,  with  which  we  are  cooperating,  which  has  sent  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Devinc  abroad  for  personal  investigation  and  service  in  the  field. 
There  is  also  the  work  of  Mr.  McMurtrie,  Acting  Director  of  this  In- 
stitute, who  is  collecting  a  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  cripples. 
The  matter  of  investigating  the  extent  of  the  crippling  and  of  pro- 
viding the  surgical  and  medical  attention  necessary  is  being  admirably 
handled  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Surgeon-General  and  other 
Government  representatives,  already  famous  in  the  medical  and  surgi- 
cal profession,  in  Washington.  Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Dr. 
Franklin  Martin  and  Surgeon-General  Gorgas  for  the  progress  that 
they  have  made  in  this  great  work  in  the  short  time  since  the  day  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  when  they  individually  honored  one  of  the 
writers  by  giving  him  an  interview  for  the  purpose  of  outlining  possible 
work  along  these  lines.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  honored  by  being 
appointed  on  Dr.  Martin's. committee  reporting  to  the  Council  of 
Defense,  and  is  now  also  cooperating  with  Col.  Owen  and  other  famous 
doctors  in  the  Surgeon-General's  department. 

15  The  psychologists  have  appointed  committees  to  investigate 
all  branches  of  the  subject  that  come  within  their  field.  The  psycho- 
therapists are  working  on  their  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  Mr.  George 
Edward  Barton  of  the  Consolation  House  at  CUfton  Springs,  Past- 
President  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Occupational 
Therapy,  has  spent  years  in  theoretical  and  practical  work  concerning 
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the  convalescence  period  and  is  contributing  his  experience  ind 
energies  toward  helping  this  cause.  Educaton  are  considering  not 
only  the  training  of  the  necessary  teachers  but  the  training  of  the 
cripples  themselves,  notably  Prof.  Frank  E.  Sanbom,  of  Ohio  State 
University,  and  Prof.  Wm.  S.  Ayars,  of  Nova  Scotia  Tedmiad 
College,  an  American  engaged  for  years  in  teaching  in  Canada,  both 
of  whom  are  members  of  this  Society. 

16  A  Government  bureau  for  collecting  and  conserving  all  thve 
data  will  come  naturally  as  a  development  of  the  activity  in  other 
fields  and  of  the  present  activity  of  various  Government  departnMnti 
along  various  lines.  This  bureau  should  contain  a  museum  thit 
would  include  among  its  exhibits  models  of  artificial  limba  and  appE- 
ances  for  cripples.^  This,  supplemented  by  state  and  munidpil 
museums  along  similar  lines  would  bring  first-hand  knowledge  to  the 
cripple,  who  too  often  buys  the  first  artificial  limb  that  he  Bdm,  and 
usually  averages  three  or  four  purchases  before  he  gets  the  one  best 
suited  to  him. 

17  Such  a  national  museum  should  also  contain  fatigue-efimi- 
nating  devices,  which  would  enable  all  workers  to  become  more  pio- 
ductive  with  less  accompan3ring  fatigue.  The  writers  fint  caDed  the 
attention  of  this  Society  to  this  need  in  IQIO,  feeling  that  hiigne 
study,  like  accident  prevention,  is  a  function  of  the  oigineer.  We 
have,  since  1913,  started  several  small  museums  of  devices  for  diBH 
inating  unnecessary  fatigue,  hoping  that  the  movouent  would  spiwd, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1915  tried  to  get  the  National  Mueeimi  at 
Washington  to  start  such  a  department,  but  apparently  nen  not 
able  to  arouse  much  interest,  though  we  were  asked  ami  thanhid 
for  a  collection  of  wire  models  of  motions.  Qeoently  CoL  Om 
became  interested,  and  now  a  definite  start  has  been  made. 

18  The  great  need  for  fatigue  elimination  for  the  crippted  flUer 
will  undoubtedly  lead  to  interest  in  the  subject  in  this  oomtiy  aiitbH 
in  England,  for  until  recently  we  have  had  much  more 
in  our  campaign  for  fatigue  study  from  TCpgliMKmpn  than  frooK 
countrymen.  Mr.  James  F.  Butterworth,  ever  ready  to 
information  relating  to  managerial  economies,  was  the  fink  to 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  British  public  Fh)f •  A.  F. 
Kent  incorporated  his  investigations  of  fatigue  of  munitioiis 
into  Reports,  written  by  order  of  the  King,  simse  leprintad  hf  Itk 
Government  and  obtainable  at  Washington.  Fhrf.  Heuy  J. 
wrote  a  series  of  articles  on  Industrial  Fatigue  in  its  Relatinn  to! 

>  See  Fatifcuc  Study,  Sturgis  A  Walton  Co.,  New  Yoik. 
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mum  Output  for  Co-Partnership  (London),  since  issued  as  a  booklet, 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  engineer  and  employer,  and 
should  also  be  reprinted  by  our  Government  and  put  on  sale  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

19  The  data  for  such  reports  and  articles  come  from  investiga- 
tions of  present  conditions,  and  realization  of  their  significance.  If 
the  present  chairs  and  work  benches  now  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of 
this  country  as  well  as  abroad  were  collected  and  put  beside  such 
efficient  devices  as  the  Barney  chair  and  foot  rest,  and  the  Marshall 
traveling  chair  they  would  look  as  out  of  place  and  cruel  as  do  the  de- 
vices of  torture  of  the  medieval  period.  Observing  this,  and  with  the 
cripple  in  mind,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  principles  underlying  the 
adapting  of  chairs  and  foot  rests  to  the  industrial  worker's  measure- 
ments and  to  the  needs  of  the  cripple  are  identical.  If  this  had  been 
reaUzed  more  generally  sooner,  more  people  would  have  taken  up 
fatigue  study  and  the  devising  of  chairs,  foot  rests  and  benches  to 
meet  the  national  af ter-the-war  need  for  more  efficient  working  con- 
ditions for  cripple  and  non-cripple  alike. 

20  This  profession  as  a  whole  has  not  given  the  full  benefits  of 
its  education,  training  and  ingenuity  to  the  industrial  cripples  of  the 
past.  The  more  we  investigate  the  problem  of  the  cripple  the  more 
we  marvel  at  their  patience  and  the  fortitude  with  which  their  calami- 
ties have  been  met  and  endured.  They  have  made  so  few  demands. 
They  have  been  so  pitifully  eager  to  cooperate  in  this  new  work. 
They  are,  throughout  the  entire  country,  for  the  first  time  seeing  the 
opportunity  to  do  constructive  work  for  their  fellows,  not  only  by 
showing  what  the  maimed  and  handicapped  can  do  but  by  acting  as 
examples  of  cheerfulness  and  continuity  of  purpose  for  all  to  follow. 
They  are  seizing  this  chance  to  do  their  bit  for  the  war  and  for  their 
country,  and  have  shown  such  inteUigent  cooperation  that  we  are  led 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Fred  J.  Miller,  Past  Vice-President  of  this  Society, 
that  a  man  who  has  lost  a  limb  becomes  thereafter  more  active  both 
physically  and  mentally. 

21  Now  the  needs  of  our  industrial  cripples  are  supplemented 
by  the  more  pressing  need  of  the  crippled  soldiers.  The  crippled 
soldier  is  at  a  disadvantage,  as  compared  with  the  industrial  cripple, 
in  that  he  is  often  at  a  distance  from  aid  of  various  kinds  at  the  time 
that  the  crippling  takes  place,  and  thus  misses  the  chance  for  the  early 
reeducation  that  is  desirable  and  necessary.  Second,  in  that  through 
mistaken  kindness  he  is  not  taught  work  of  any  kind  during  his  con- 
valescence and  during  the  period  immediately  after  his  return  home; 
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in  fact,  he  is  often  encouraged  by  iniiq;uided  Mends  to  renuin  idle 
until  the  possibility  of  teaching  the  maimed  member  and  the  mmd 
that  has  stopped  learning  has  decreased,  and  refiducaticm  beeonei 
more  difficult,  if  not  actually  impossible.  Third,  through  the  tenible 
physical  and  mental  anguish  that  often  precedes  as  well  as  followB  the 
crippUng. 

22  The  crippled  soldier  has  the  advantage  over  the  induBtml 
cripple  in  that  he  is  the  object  of  great  interest  and  patriotic  qnn- 
pathy,  and  therefore  a  member  of  the  community  to  be  courted  nlher 
than  shunned;  in  that  he  suffers  in  the  limelight,  and  theiefon  m 
practically  assured  of  assistance  as  soon  as  the  world  is  ccmvinoed  as 
to  what  he  needs;  in  that  he  will  have,  if  he  has  not  now,  eipert 
training  at  his  disposal;  in  that  he  has  the  consolation  of  fame  and  of 
having  done  something  worth  while,  even  though  he  had  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  being  crippled  for  having  done  it. 

23  For  these  reasons  it  is  advisable  that  the  engineer  torn  hb 
attention  immediately  to  the  problem  of  the  crippled  soldier,  siqip^ 
ing  the  new  education  in  the  form  of  reeducation  for  this  sok&r,  with 
the  assurance  that  when  the  methods  and  devices  have  been  BuppliBd 
the  industrial  and  other  cripples  will  benefit  exacUy  as  will  the  aqiphd 
soldier. 

24  We  have  already  brought  out,  in  papers  on  proffM  ■ 
crippled-«oldier  work,  the  various  needs  that  must  be  met.^  Ofes  ii 
the  need  of  adapting  methods  and  devices  to  the  cripple,  and  enottir 
the  need  of  adapting  the  cripple  to  existing  methods  and  defioaa 
The  engineer  has  a  part  in  meeting  both  these  needs,  that  m, 

a  In  inventing  or  adapting  detached  devices  that  will  makiil 
possible  for  cripples  to  do  various  kinds  of  woA, 
various  devices  furnished  us  by  the  maken  of  tiie 
ington,  Monarch  and  Smith  Ftemier  tjypewritan^  Alt 


^  Motion  Study  for  the  Crippled  Soldier,  N.  Y. 
October  12,  1915. 

Motion  Study  for  Crippled  Soldiers,  Ameriosn  AmodaAm  far  tte 
inent  of  Science,  December  1915. 

Measurement  of  the  Hunum  Factor  in  Induitiy,  Natiansl 
Western  Efficiency  Society,  May  1917. 

The  Conservation  of  the  World's  Teeth,  a  New 
Soldier,  Consolation  House  Conference,  March  1017. 
Nurse  and  Hospital  Review. 

How  to  Put  the  Crippled  Soldier  on  the  Fl^ndli  a  peptr 
the  Economic  Psychology  Association,  New  Yorici  Jan.  98^  If  17. 
The  Trained  Nurse  and  Hospital  Review. 
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enabled  a  one-eyed,  l^ess,  one-anned  and  one-fingered 
typist  to  write  many  more  short  letters  in  a  given  time 
than  can  the  unmaimed  champion  typist  of  the  world 

h  In  providing  artificial  limbs  to  replace  those  missing.  Par- 
ticfular  attention  is  called  to  the  possibilities  of  inventing 
countless  designs  of  articulated  limbs  controlled  by  i^ys- 
tematized  use  of  the  trunk  muscles  controlling  the  joints 
of  the  limbs  by  means  of  wires  and  springs  for  replacing 
other  muscles  and  tendons 

c  In  inventing  or  adapting  devices  that  may  -be  attached  to 
the  cripple  himself,  not  to  replace  missing  limbs,  but  in 
effect  to  supply  new  ones,  i.e.,  additional  limbs  that  will 
enable  him  to  use  existing  equipment  and  thus  accomplish 
work. 

25  Artificial  limbs  may  therefore  be  supplemented  or  supplanted 
by  what  we  have  called  "supplementary  limbs'';  for  examples,  (1)  a 
ring  or  loop  attached  to  the  suspenders  or  belt  for  assisting  a  one- 
armed  man  to  handle  a  shovel,  as  suggested  and  used  practically  by 
Dean  Cullamore,  of  Delaware  University;  (2)  yokes,  special  belts 
and  grasping  devices  operated  by  pressure  of  the  body  against  tiie 
work  bench;  (3)  'Hhe  third  thmnb''  for  holding  a  magnifying  {^ass. 

26  Undoubtedly  for  all-around  and  general  purposes  it  would 
seem  to  many  people  presmnptuous  to  attempt  to  improve  much 
upon  nature  in  the  question  of  the  design  of  the  hmnan  being.  There 
is  a  resemblance  here  to  our  educational  systems.  Our  educational 
systems  are  extremely  good  in  many  cases  for  all-around  purposes 
but  they  can  be  easily  improved  upon  by  any  one  who  knows  exactly 
what  is  needed  for  a  special  case.  We  therefore  urge  all  who  under- 
take this  work  of  specially  fitting  the  cripple  to  perform  an  activity 
not  to  hesitate  to  "improve  on  natiure"  at  any  time.  This  new 
viewpoint  will  help  to  handle  many  difficult  cases.  We  hope  soon  to 
present  a  paper  showing  in  detail  practice  of  putting  an  extra  number 
of  limbs  at  the  disposal  of  the  unmaimed  worker,  a  development  of 
this  work  for  cripples. 

27  We  have  been  much  assisted  in  adapting  both  devices  and 
cripples  by  the  use  of  our  Simultaneous  Cycle  Motion  Chart.^ 
Through  the  elements  there  listed,  such  as  "search,"  "find,"  "select," 
"grasp"  and  "transport,"  we  have  been  enabled  to  invent  or  suggest, 
in  highly  repetitive  work,  some  contrivances  that  are  creating  a  new 
era  in  efficiency;  as  can  be  easily  reaUzed  when  the  comparative 

'  See  Applied  Motion  Study,  Sturgis  &  Walton  Ck>.,  New  York. 
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simultaneous  cycle  motion  charts  before  and  after  the  iiiTeBti|itioa 
are  studied.  It  is  but  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  facts  tbatal 
''grasping"  is  not  done  by  the  hand;  that  "positioning"  may  em 
be  a  function  of  the  mouth;  that  the  ordinary  workman's  wpna  with 
its  many  pockets  may  be  used  to  relieve  working  members  of  the 
body,  and  that  ''inspection"  for  quantity  and  quaUty  is  Iqr  no mesni 
always  a  function  of  the  eyes.  There  is  an  opportunity  in  "the  da- 
vice  to  handle  the  device  "  that  will  isatisfy  the  yearnings  of  the  moit 
ambitious  mechanical  and  inventive  mind,  a  field  almost  without 
end  that  will  eventually  make  the  new  era  in  industiy  date  boa 
the  sacrifices  of  this  war.  The  accompanying  pictures  show  some  €f 
the  devices  and  methods  already  in  use,  and  are  valuable  mofij  n 
suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done  along  these  lines. 

28  We  could  supplement  this  plea  to  the  engineering  profesnoB 
to  enter  into  this  work  as  a  professional  duty,  Le*,  aa  service,  bj  as 
appeal  to  your  sympathies  that  would  bring  you  into  the  mA  with  a 
rush.  No  one  who  has  not  seen  with  his  own  ^yes  the  pitiful  eondi- 
tion  of  those  who  come  out  of  the  trenches  daied  and  foriom,  none 
off  mentally  than  physically  because  of  shattered  nerves,  amdoiiB  ai 
to  the  future,  and  with  a  feeUng  of  general  unfitness  to  "fit  back" 
into  every-day  activity,  can  realize  the  pressing  nedd  for  leidncatioi 
and  for  placement.  Next  to  seeing  all  this  is  the  readiDg  of  the 
wonderful  books  of  the  genius  Amar,  —  Le  Moteur  TTmnmin^  md 
Organization  Physiologique  du  Travail,  —  and  the  study  of  the  iDni- 
trations,  —  actual  photographs  of  workers  equipped  with  his  ll|S^ 
velous  articulated  limbs,  —  and  accounts  of  the  training  being  ftn^ 
nished  in  France,  at  the  hospitals  and  in  the  reBducation  adioolik 
through  the  work  of  Amar  and  those  cooperating  with  him.^  Add 
to  these  the  reading  of  other  books,  and  better  yet  of  pfimtri  Isttas 
from  those  in  England  or  Canada  who  have  seen  or  worked  with  the 
cripples  who  returned  before  reeducation  was  definitely 
and  who,  because  of  lack  of  immediate  training,  slipped  into  ii 
and  worse.  The  importance  of  habits  of  work  must  ahrays  be  kept 
in  mind.'  This  fact  has  been  emphasised  by  FBatFFkesidBnt  Hsrtp 
ness  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  The  Human  Faetor  in  Worios  Ma^ 
agement,  and  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Gantt,  Past  Vice-FtasideDti  in 
papers  read  before  this  Society  and  in  CSiapter  Vm  of  Weri^  Wi 
and  Profits.  It  is  this  need  for  conserving  or  fonning  ri|^t 
work  that  makes  immediate  action  imperative. 

1  To  Prepare  Soldier  Cripples  for  Industfy,  The  Iron  Age^  OoL  M^  llir. 
*  See  llie  Psychology  of  Management,  Sturgis  *  Wsltal  Osbt  lisv  Tak. 
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29  For  Humanity's  sake,  for  our  own  sake  we,  as  a  profession, 
must  go  into  this  crippled-soldier  work.  There  has  been  much  talk 
of  late  years  of  'Hhe  human  element/'  and  of  the  engineer's  neglect 
of  consideration  of  it.  The  ^igineer  is  certainly  doing  his  bit  in  the 
war  work  with  material  things.  This  crippledHX)ldier  work  is  the 
himian-element  side. 

30  For  those  who  have  hungered  for  religious  opportunities, 
here  is  the  chance.  For  those  who  are  preaching  ''Good  will  on 
earth/'  ''Love  your  neighbor/'  and  ''As  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise,"  here  ia  the  big  opportunity, 
and  it  is  at  hand,  —  on  every  hand.  The  chance  to  help  our  fellow- 
man,  —  the  military  cripple,  the  non-military  cripple,  in  fact  all  of 
the  nation's  workers.  The  chance  to  push  forward  the  new  learn- 
ing, the  n^ethod  of  attack  for  obtaining  the  one  best  way.  The 
greatest  patriotic  opportunity  to  make  the  entire  nation  more  pros- 
perous! 

31  Let  us  take  the  three  phrases,  —  the  Engineer,  the  Cripple, 
the  Hew  Education,  —  and  by  our  activity  in  the  Crippled  Soldier 
work  relate  these  three  so  closely  with  one  another  that  through  the 
engineer's  participation  in  the  new  education  the  cripple  may  be 
transformed  from  a  '^ discard"  to  a  "champion,"  who  has  won  per- 
sonal success  in  spite  of  a  handicap,  and  who  has  used  his  individual 
variation  from  normal  to  foster  the  national  movement  of  better 
methods  of  education. 
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W.  0.  Owen  ^  wrote  that  the  new  education  would  be  used  not 
only  for  the  training  of  the  cripple,  but  for  the  training  of  the  more 
active  man;  and  the  latter  would  be  taught  to  do  his  work  in  a  bet- 
ter and  more  economical  way,  so  that  the  fatigue  of  labor  would  be 
materially  lessened.  He  felt,  however,  that  the  medical  man  was 
better  fitted  than  the  engineer  to  determine  the  "one  best  way" 
and  to  formulate  it  into  methods.  The  engineer  had  tried  his  hand 
at  Panama  some  years  before  and  failed,  and  he  rather  suspected  that 
the  engineer  would  have  failed  this  time  at  Panama  had  it  not  been 
for  a  medical  man's  coming  to  his  assistance. 

^  A  more  complete  account  of  this  discussioiiy  which  is  here  published  in 
abstracted  form,  will  be  found  in  The  Journal  for  January  1918. 

2  Colonel,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.;  Curator,  Army  Medical  Museum. 
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George  Edward  Barton  ^  wrote  that  in  his  work  he  was  e&deaT> 
oring  to  combine  th.e  engineer  and  the  cripple  by  reSducatkni  bo  tint, 
by  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  not  only  was  the  cripple  aasisted  to 
health  and  remunerative  labor,  but  this  inevitably  became  a  put 
of  the  work  of  the  engineer  and  not  of  the  doctor.  To  iSuBtnte^ 
he  considered  the  case  of  a  man  who  as  a  result  of  shock  had  a  qns- 
modic  movement  of  his  arm,  which  analysis  showed  to  be  an  imgn- 
lar,  intermittent,  horizontal  motion.  The  problem^  therefoiep  wm 
to  adapt  this  motion  to  the  therapeutic  advantage  of  the  patieBft^ 
resulting  in  some  useful  product;  or  to  transform  it  into  some  oUiflr 
motion  which  could  be  so  used. 

W.  S.  Ayars  wrote  1;hat  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tl» 
problem  of  reeducation  that  the  raw  material  to  be  worked  with  WM 
human.  The  task  was  not  to  select  and  train  men  for  certain  job 
so  much  as  to  select  jobs  for  certain  men  and  then  to  tnin  the 
and  modify  the  jobs  so  as  to  make  them  fit  mutually.  In  the 
tific  selection  and  employment  of  men  it  was  admitted  that  one  of 
the  strongest  points  in  favor  of  assigning  a  man  to  his  job  was  the 
man's  natural  bent  toward  a  certain  class  of  work.  BeBdttcatioB, 
as  he  understood  it,  was  the  intensive  training  given  to  men  whoM 
wounds  or  disabilities  were  such  that  they  could  no  longer  sea  % 
living  at  the  occupations  they  had  before  enlisting. 

Professor  Ayars  went  on  to  describe  the  reSducation  woA  does 
in  Nova  Scotia  for  men  on  their  return  from  Europe.  Fint»  in  the 
convalescent  hospitals,  classes  were  organised  in  such  woik  as  boot 
and  shoe  repairing,  automobile  repairing  and  drivings  novettj  snd 
jewelry  work,  etc.,  in  addition  to  English  branches  and  pnMtied 
mathematics.    This  sort  of  work  was  vocational  training. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Technical  College  had  piM>tM^ 
drafting,  garage  or  automobile  mechanicSy  maehine-todl 
(electrical  wiring  and  steam-engine  operation.    These  were  iuImM 
for  men  of  goo^  common-school  education,  and  for 
could  get  enough  of  elementary  mathematics  in  the 
training  classes  before  taking  up  refiducation.    For  men  of 
ical  taste,  but  not  enough  elementary  education  for  muj  of 
courses,  there  was  a  course  in  boot  and  shoe  "'•^ng 

Men  desiring  to  take  up  certain  other  couisoB  mn  phttl  ii 
existing  schools  or  commercial  establishments  wfaore  ihtf 

^  Director,  Con8olation  House  (vocationsl  school  for 
Spring?,  N.  Y. 
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learn  what  they  required.  A  course  m  janitor  work  contemplated 
for  such  men  included  the  care  and  operation  of  boilers  and  heating 
systems,  a  little  elementary  arithmetic  and  English,  and  repairs  to 
wiringi  steam  pipes  and  plmnbing. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  encountered  in  this  work  was  the 
fact  that  the  men  could  not  be  handled  in  anything  like  groupe 
or  classes.  The  work  was  practically  tutorial:  each  man  was  a 
unit. 

An  important  point  to  be  considered  was  the  necessity  for  getting 
these  men  started  promptly.  It  might  be  argued  that  a  few  speci- 
men cases  could  be  intensively  motion-studied  and  the  data  applied 
to  aU  similar  cases.  But  when  the  number  of  different  possible  in- 
juries was  considered,  and  the  niunber  of  different  possible  person- 
alities, and  tfie  niunber  of  different  possible  trades,  jobs,  or  subdi- 
visions thereof,  then  the  niunber  of  permutations  and  combinations 
would  startle  the  most  hardened  mathematician  that  ever  lived,  and 
the  task  of  properly  fitting  the  men  to  the  jobs  would  require  a 
smaU  army  of  highly  paid  experts. 

The  work  with  the  crippled  soldier  was  very  inspiring  and  con- 
genial. The  men  were  alert,  cheerful  and  responsive;  absolutely 
square  and  honest  in  their  work,  and  with  the  unconscious  cour- 
tesy and  respectfulness  bred  into  them  by  military  disdpiine.  A 
great  many  of  them,  to  paraphrase  from  one  of  the  author's  otiier 
papers,  would-  bless  the  day  they  were  wounded,  for  abready  the 
college  had  placed  men  who  had  finished  their  courses  in  far  better- 
paid  jobs  than  they  held  before  enlisting,  or  would  have  held  at 
present  had  they  never  enlisted. 

Frank  E.  Sanborn  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  with  the 
crippled  soldiers  should  be  begim  while  they  were  still  in  the  hospital, 
and  as  early  as  their  nervous  condition  would  aUow.  There  was 
nothing  better  to  inspire  these  men  and  cheer  them  up  than  to  have 
brought  to  their  attention  those  things  which  other  cripples  had 
done.  These  could  be  illustrated  by  moving  pictures  and  explained 
by  talks.  Information  should  also  be  given  about  schools  for  their 
reeducation  for  some  occupation.  When  the  men  were  able  to  begin 
their  reeducation,  what  was  more  natural  than  to  teach  them  the 
very  best  way  of  doing  the  work,  a  way  that  could  be  shown  to  be 
the  best  by  means  of  measurements,  scientifically  obtained  — 
measurements  of  motion;^  time,  quality  and  quantity  of  output  and 
fatigue? 
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A.  L.  CuRADO  ^  wrote  of  the  willow-furniture  industry  as  aSbid- 
ing  a  remunerative  occupation  for  the  cripple.  In  piddng  out  an 
industry  for  a  cripple,  he  said,  four  things  had  always  to  be  eoa- 
sidered:  (1)  Could  the  work  be  done  by  a  cripple?  (2)  Wasthm 
an  economic  value  to  the  work?  (3)  Could  the  cripfde  oompete 
with  a  non-cripple  in  the  work  ?  and  (4)  Were  competent  teadm 
available? 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dunton,  Jr.,'  thought  that  the  subject  of  prosthetie 
appliances  was  one  in  which  the  engineer  should  co5perate  with  the 
surgeon.  The  latter's  knowledge  of  mechanics,  or  even  lAyBCB^ 
was  usually  not  so  extensive  that  an  engineer  could  not  give  him 
much  aid.  A  convalescent  from  pneumonia,  a  heart  case,  or  a 
neurasthenic  was  undoubtedly  a  cripple  in  the  sense  used  by  Major 
Gilbreth.  Many  such  cases  might  be  capable  of  a  half-day's  work 
or  a  half-hour's  work  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Two  such  men 
could  make  one  day  on  a  machine,  so  that  the  latter  would  not  be 
idle. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hosley'  thought  that  from  a  p^yohdogical  viev^ 
point  the  phrase  ''disabled  soldier''  would  be  prrferable  to  "cri|h 
pled  soldier  "  as  the  latter  implied  entire  loss  of  function,  idwnM 
the  former  suggested  the  loss  of  certain  parts  that  functioned  but 
were  not  of  necessity  incapacitated  or  incompetent?  Otherwise  the 
author  had  combined  his  philosophy  and  his  psychology  admiiablf. 
He  had  understood  the  importance  of  satisfying  the  mental  as  wdl 
as  the  physical  benefit.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest  satisfaetioiis  to 
the  human  that  he  could  feel,  though  disabled,  that  there  were  wall 
by  which  he  could  remain  on  the  pa3rroll  of  the  world. 

WiLLARD  E.  HoTCHKiss  ^  felt  that  the  phrase  ''the  one  best  way'' 
should  have  both  a  time  and  a  subject-matter  limitation,  for  the 
reason  that  the  method  which  appeared  to  be  the  "one  best  waj**  of 
doing  a  thing  today  might  not  appear  so  tomorrow,  as  a  mm  inveih 
tion  in  a  field  apparently  quite  remote  from  the  one  in  wUoh  a 
particular  process  had  been  developed  mig^t  entirely  diaB|B  ths 
relevancy  and  effectiveness  of  that  process. 

^  Manager,  Massachusetts  Commlasion  for  the  Blind, 
Shop,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

*  President,  Maryland  Society  for  the  Promotioa  of 
Baltimore,  Md. 

'  Phoenix  Building,  Springfield,  Maes. 

*  Professor,  University  of  Minn.esota. 
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Edward  Cassidy/  who  had  been  blind  for  a  number  of  years, 
wrote  that  he  had  been  able,  neverthelessy  to  transfer  some  of  his 
technical  knowledge  and  experience  to  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  * 
and  from  his  connections  with  them  he  realised  the  ever-growing 
need  of  the  knowledge  of  the  active-sighted  man  or  woman.  These 
people  could  be  of  help  in  securing  for  the  blind  a  great  many  posi- 
tions in  manufacturing  plants  which  they  could  fill  successfully  if 
it  were  not  for  the  prohibitions  in  the  employers'  liability  act.  The 
time  was  not  far  distant,  due  to  the  ever-increasing  number  of  blind 
persons  when  business  men  would  be  forced  to  recognise  their  c^)a- 
bihties  and  to  secure  for  them  self-supporting  work. 

J.  B.  Miner  *  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Major  Gilbreth's 
paper  and  his  basic  contribution  to  motion  study  suggested  three  ways 
in  which  the  science  of  human  behavior  came  in  touch  with  this  im- 
portant movement.  These  were  the  study  of  fatigue,  the  study  of 
the  learning  process  and  the  selection  of  men  for  particular  jobs. 
Methods  for  selecting  salesmen  which  had  been  worked  out  at  the' 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  had  proved  to  be  not  perfect,  but 
enough  better  than  tho^  previously  used  to  cause  them  to  be  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  selecting  officers  for  the  National  Army. 

Groups  of  cripples  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  experiments 
under  controlled  conditions  which  were  so  difficult  to  provide  in 
normal  industrial  life.  The  importance  of  this  strategic  chance  to 
study  selection  and  learning  problems  under  standardized  conditions 
had  been  taken  advantage  of  at  Carnegie  Institute  in  the  opening  of 
a  school  for  training  wireless  operators  for  the  army.  In  helping  to 
improve  the  selection  and  training  of  wireless  operators,  there  would 
be  an  opening  for  certain  types  of  cripples  which  should  place  them 
in  line  for  skilled  work  after  the  war. 

John  Younger  wrote  that  one  great  result  of  the  worklbf  Major 
Gilbreth  and  his  colleagues  would  be  that  the  cripple  would  no  longer 
be  relegated  as  an  outcast;  for  just  as  there  was  no  stigma  attached 
to  the  manufacturer  who  was  out  of  date  with  his  deficient  machine 
tools,  so  there  should  be  no  stigma  attached  to  the  man  with  deficient 
limbs. 

Each  engineer  and  designer  should  investigate  his  own  particular 

^  Blind  Welfare  Union,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

'  Professor  of  Applied  Psychology,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh,lPa. 
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work  and  see  what  he  could  do  in  his  sphere  to  adapt  his  machiiie 

to  the  uses  of  cripples.    In  this  way  a  vast  amount  of  infonnatioo 

'  could  be  made  available  which  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  our 

industries  and  our  war-time  cripples. 

Eugene  R.  Pike  ^  related  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  city  of 
Chicago  in  its  endeavor  to  reeducate  its  crippled  dtiaeiis.  DiDioji 
an  investigation  which  was  made,  one  large  industrial  plant  nw 
found  where  the  records  or  the  company's  surgeon  showed  that 
during  a  period  of  30  years'  operation  one  out  of  every  aeveo  or 
eight  of  the  employees  received  an  injury  requiring  surgieal  attSD- 
tion.  As  this  plant  was  modemly  equipped  in  regard  to  safety 
appliances,  it  might  be  realized  what  this  question  meant  to  the 
industrial  plant  of  average  equipment  and  the  oountiy  as  a  whole. 
The  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago  had  already  under  oonaiden- 
tion  a  plan  submitted  by  the  Comptroller's  Department  that  ooo- 
templated  the  use  of  technical  schools  for  the  sdentifio  anatyw  and 
reeducation  of  crippled  persons  so  as  to  fit  tiiem  to  do  woric  Cor 
which  they  were  best  suited,  mentally  and  physically,  thereby  atiD 
retaining  for  the  use  of  the  country  the  brains  and  amfaitioDS  thai 
were  not  injured  and  for  which  there  was  an  ever-increaaing  ^^i^nmatA 
in  industry. 

Calvin  W.  Rice  outUned  the  work  the  French  Govenunent  had 
done  in  the  reclamation  of  war  cripples.  Those  capable  of  ralda- 
tion  were  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  crippled  state,  atill  mpniwutiiil 
a  social  value  close  to  normal,  and  it  was  estimated  that  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  wounded  belonged  to  this  daas.  The  idea  waa  to 
give  men  wounded  in  the  defense  of  thdr  country  meane  to  ooa- 
tinue  a  useful  existence  and  take  part  in  the  industrial  Hie  of  tta 
nation,  and  it  was  beUeved  that  this  effort  would  be 
helped  oift  by  the  great  scarcity  of  labor  throuf^iout  the  worid 
the  war. 


C.  N.  Underwood  gave  particulars  of  the 
an  employee  of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Works,  wfao^  dm  to 
atica  and  inflammatory  rheumatism,  was  a  cripple  from  boat  ta 
knees,  with  the  exception  of  his  arms.  Mr.  Undenpood  had  pRK 
jccted  on  the  screen  motion  pictiures  showing  the  man  at  Ui 
an  inspector  of  typewriters,  and  also  dexterously  perfoniiiBg 

*  Comptroller,  City  of  Chicago. 
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of  the  every-day  operations  of  life,  such  as  dressing  and  undressing, 
for  which  purpose  he  had  designed  a  number  of  clever  devices. 

A.  CuLLAMORB^  Said  that  in  training  a  cripple  to  earn  his 
living,  intense  specialization  was  the  keynote.  We  must  not  strive 
to  imitate  or  duplicate  nature  in  any  degree,  but  to  find  the  one  best 
way  on  the  basis  of  merit  alone.  We  must  transcend  nature  in  every 
case,  and  that  was  the  job  of  the  engineer.  Our  problem  in  voca- 
tional training  was  not  to  make  a  man  normal,  but  to  take  advan- 
tage of  his  abnormality  for  his  own  benefit.  The  cripple  thus  trained 
was  then  a  forced  specialist  and  should  therefore  be  treated  as  such, 
and  instruments  should  be  devised  to  make  his  specialisation  com- 
merciaUy  possible  and  profitable.  That  was  our  wli^ole  function  in 
this  regard. 

To  every  man  who  had  been  crippled  two  things  must  be  shown 
which  were  of  equal  importance  tb  him:  first,  that  he  could  earn  a 
living;  and  second,  that  he  could  enjoy  the  living  thus  earned 
normaUy  with  his  fellows.  This  should  be  done  in  the  hospital 
before  the  change  in  his  normal  psychology  took  place. 

D.  McMuRTRiE,^  director  of  Red  Cross  cripple  work,  said  that 
the  soldier  cripple  returned  from  a  life  in  which  he  had  been  re- 
lieved from  many  responsibilities  and  had  been  subject  at  aU  times 
to  military  discipline.  The  first  task,  then,  would  be  to  rebuild  his 
initiative  and  his  economic  responsibility. 

The  trade  chosen  for  a  cripple  must  first  be  a  growing  tirade,  one 
that  the  man  could  follow  in  spite  of  his  handicap,  and  one  in  which 
he  could  hold  not  one  job  only,  but  a  thousand.  There  had  been  a 
tendency  in  providing  work  for  war  cripples  to  devise  special  lathes 
and  machines;  but  if  that  was  carried  too  far,  a  man  who  lost  his 
position  would  be  unable  to  go  out  and  get  another  job  in  the  labor 
market. 

The  day  of  the  pension  was  past,  and  it  was  realized  now  that  the 
first  duty  of  the  nation  toward  the  returned  man  was  not  to  pay  him 
a  pension,  but  to  give  him  the  best  possible  chance  to  get  and  hold 
a  good  job. 

Fred  J.  Miller  recalled  a  statement  by  a  medical  authority 
that  a  great  many  men  who  had  had  amputations  of  a  limb  were 

*  Dean  of  Engineering,  Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 
'  Editor,  American  Journal  of  Care  for  Cripples,  New  York. 
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thereby  improved  physically  and  mentally^  and  that  they  irere 
likely  to  be  more  vigorous  and  better  men  than  they  were  hefon. 
The  theory  underlying  this  seemed  to  be  that  after  the  amputation 
the  system  still  generated  as  much  energy  as  before  and  the  resuh 
was  that  a  greater  amount  was  poured  into  the  remainder  of  the 
body  and  evinced  itself  in  greater  activity.  He  cited  a  number  of 
cases  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  and  believed  that  it  had  a  hew- 
ing on  the  question  of  whether  a  maimed  limb  should  be  amputated 
or  saved,  if  possible.  From  the  layman's  viewpoint  there  was  per- 
liaps  too  much  anxiety  to  save  limbs  that  had  been  injured,  when 
the  patients  would  be  much  better  off  without  them. 

(,-LAREN(  E  A.  Waldo  ^  pointed  out  that  some  way  should  be 
found  to  conserve  and  carry  to  a  proper  conclusion  the  valuable 
work  in  the  reeducation  of  the  cripple  that  so  many  national  orpn- 
izations  liad  begun.  There  was  already  a  great  volume  of  material 
available  which  should  be  analyzed,  arranged  properly,  tabulated, 
indexed  and  published  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

With  two  millions  of  pur  men  under  fire,  something  like  ei^ty 
thousand  would  be  disabled  according  to  prevailing  statistioB  of 
casualties  at  the  front.  If  the  Government  could  partially  or  wholly 
restore  these  cripples  to  the  productive  ranks  of  society  this  wouU 
save  a  pension  tax  of  $20,000,000  per  annum,  and  aa  a  result  this 
army  of  80,000  would  be  changed  from  a  horde  of  dependente  left 
to  fade  away  in  sickness,  gloom  and  despair  into  a  happy,  contented 
group  of  cheerful,  hopeful  citizens. 

Edwaki)  Kokinson  thought  that  in  the  education  of  the  cripple 
not  only  should  his  vocational  education  be  considered  but  his  gBD- 
oral  education  ius  well.  Tlie  latter  was  something  that  took  a  kng 
time,  but  the  former  could  Ix;  accomplished  very  quickly  with  the 

iiid  of  efficiency  methods. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Southard  '^  said  that  in  working  with  the  fiwHe  inindwl 
it  had  been  his  task  to  determine  the  minimum  amount  of  bniai 
with  which  one  could  do  the  maximum  amount  of  woilc.  The 
normal  child  was  not  being  taught  up  to  the  normal  m  the 


^  New  York  City.    Formerly  Dean  of  Engineering,  Wariiiagloa  Uaifwilji 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*  Psychopathic  Department,  Boston  State  HospiUli 
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but  the  feeble-minded  children  were,  and  it  was  necessary  to  work 
in  that  direction  in  the  crippled-soldier  problem. 

There  were  those  who  said  that  one  of  the  great  problems  was  to 
make  the  crippled  soldier  contented,  but  there  really  was  no  happi- 
ness that  could  be  regarded  as  what  all  wanted.  In  his  experiences 
with  psychopathic  cases  he  had  found  this  to  be  exceedingly  true, 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  also  be  the  case  with  the  cripple.  The 
primary  emotions  of  fear,  anger,  sorrow  and  joy,  had  each  to  be 
treated  differently,  for  each  reacted  according  to  its  inherent  compo- 
sition. Combinations  of  these  emotiods  needed  very  careful  atten- 
tion. The  work  upon  the  deficient,  upon  the  crippled,  upon  those 
with  the  minimum  of  capacity  and  the  maximum  output  for  that 
capacity  was  the  big  problem  of  efficiency,  and  the  relation  of  the 
output  to  the  amount  of  energy  put  in  would  have  to  be  studied 
along  research  lines,  for  from  one  viewpoint  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant thing  in  sociology. 

Sarah  Cox  Johnson  ^  emphasised  the  point  that  we  might  pre- 
pare what  we  thought  was  the  right  occupation  or  industry  for  a 
crippled  or  maimed  man,  with  the  aid  of  the  expert  advice  and  help 
of  the  author,  but  all  of  that  would  miss  its  mark  unless  the  man 
was  saved  from  himself  while  he  was  in  the  hospital  during  the  period 
of  convalescence.  It  was  necessary  that  he  have  his  courage  buoyed 
up  and  his  self-reliance  helped  at  the  right  moment,  otherwise  his 
despondency  would  settle  into  apathy  and  his  apathy  into  a  state  of 
willing  dependence  and  he  would  become  thoroughly  institutional- 
ized. Here  was  where  a  woman's  intuition  played  an  important 
part.  In  the  hospital  the  soldier  should  be  taught  his  occupation 
by  persons  who  themselves  were  craftsmen,  and  in  addition  had  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  nursing  and  health  and  a  good 
grounding  in  psychology. 

F.  A.  Hannah  spoke  of  having  one  cUent  in  particular  whose 
business  wa*  well  adapted  to  the  emplojrment  of  cripples.  The 
process  was  continuous,  consisting  chiefly  of  machine-tending  opera- 
tions which  were  comparatively  simple  and  thoroughly  standard- 
ized. Under  his  direction  the  operating  requirements  of  the  various 
machines  were  being  analyzed  and  specifications  drawn,  and  for  many 
of  the  niacliines  these  could  be  met  by  cripples.  He  asked  if  anything 
had  been  done  by  the  author  along  these  Unes. 

'  Dei)artinent  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  New  York  City. 
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Walter  N.  Polakov  believed  that  the  problem  of  employioc 
both  industrial  and  war  cripples  was.  absolutely  inseparable  from 
the  problem  of  the  labor  market  at  large,  and  he  thought  that  the 
Society  and  Governmental,  Red  Cross  and  other  institutiona  thit 
were  interested  in  the  work  should  submit  the  question  to  the  labor 
organizations. 

Arthur  C.  Jackson  was  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  nnnmnaij  to 
create  public  opinion  favorable  to  the  employment  of  Gripidea,  ao 
that  it  would  be  considered 'a  patriotic  action  to  place  them  in  a 
workshop  especially  prepared  for  their  occupation.  This  oould  beat 
be  done  through  the  widely  circulated  literary  magaiineB. 

Jules  Abla.r  ^  (written).  If  the  purpose  of  TeSducatum  is  to  va- 
classify  the  wounded  man  in  the  social  family,  the  metfaoda  moat 
consist  in  restoring  his  physical  strength  by  all  the  rawmtea  af 
therapeutic  art;  in  compensating  for  his  mutilations  by  demaa  of 
orthopedic  prosthesis;  atid,  last,  in  conditioning  the  work  to  Ua 
comfort. 

Two  cases  confront  us:  (1)  the  wounded  num  who,  eithar  be- 
cause of  his  wounds  or  lack  or  education,  is  inoapaUe  of  eanung 
his  living;  and  (2)  the  wounded  man  who  can  earn  his  living  ahnoat 
as  well  as  before,  and  who  will  keep  up  his  former  work,  in  iriiieb 
his  past  experience  is  valuable.    The  latter  olasa  is  eaay  to  plaes. 

In  the  first  case  a  change  of  trade  is  necessary,  and  this  most  be 
brought  about  as  effectively  as  possible.  Choose  in  th$  sosia  tmk 
a  special  branch  where  the  effort  of  the  wounded  man  will  hafs  a 
chance  to  produce  the  best  results.  Only  as  a  last  rosort  shoold  Isa 
former  line  of  work  be  completely  given  up,  as  in  that  ease  fran  10 
to  40  per  cent  of  his  earnings  is  generally  lost.  An  •"^"r'*  of  Ifcia 
is  a  mechanic  who  earned  25  cents  ftn  hour  and  irtio  loses  the  aaa  sf 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  except  the  thumb.  Ete  is  made  a  wsawr 
at  17  cents  an  hour.  The  reduction  in  his  ^ft^^ng^  is  thus  S2  par 
cent  —  and  there  are  examples  of  even  more  ruinous  ^^^gf 

The  combined  simultaneous  efforts  of  the  tmpna^  ^id  Hm 
cian  will  result  in  limiting  the  errors  in  placing  a  man  in  Hm 
tries,  through  an  analysis  of  his  qualifications  for  weak.    A 
fication  sheet  or  schedule  telling  in  a  few  words  the  aptitude  e(  tti 
man  in  question  is  used  in  the  research  laboratoiy  under  mj 

^  Director  of  the  Research  Laboratory  in  Work  and 
servatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  292  Rue  8suit-BfBllia« 
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lion.  In  the  first  column  of  this  schedule  the  civilian  status  of  the 
patient  and  a  clinical  description  of  his  wound  are  giveiL  The 
second  and  third  columns  are  reserved  for  physical  and  psycho- 
logical traits.  These  tentative  findings  are  very  simple;  for  example, 
one  item  gives  the  '' thoracic  coefficient/'  or  ratio  of  the  height  when 
seated  to  the  height  standing;  this  ratio  is,  in  general,  0.53,  and  is 
exceeded  only  in  the  case  of  very  robust  persons.  A  value  below 
0.52  indicates  a  weak  constitution,  one  unsuited  to  heavy  work. 

The  cripple's  freedom  of  movement,  his  useful  muscular  power 
and  functional  capacity  are  measured  with  apparatus  as  exact  and 
reliable  as  possible,  and  the  apparatus  employed  for  this  purpose 
works  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  Furthermore,  professional 
orientation  necessitates  distinguishing  the  patients  with  rapid  reac- 
tions from  those  who  have  slow  reactions;  this  exatnination  is  made 
by  means  of  my  psychographe.  A  distinction  between  the  reasons 
which  prompted  the  man  originidly  in  selecting  his  vocation  and 
the  inclinations  which  he  has  had  since  tiie  accident  is  also  noted. 
Finally  character,  which  is  here  a  moral  factor,  is  taken  into  ac- 
count; every  workman  who  has  changed  employers  frequently  in  a 
short  time  is  presumed  doubtful,  or  at  least  of  a  difficult  disposition. 

These  are  the  elements  which  assure  the  solid  basis  of  refiduoation 
and  which  call  for  the  combined  action  of  the  physician  and  engineer. 
I  have  longed  to  find  these  two  professions  joined  in  the  same  person, 
but  am  convinced  that  this  would  be  little  short  of  miraculous. 

In  practical  effort,  we  have  installed  in  each  province  of  France 
one  or  two  institutions  for  reeducation,  having  at  their  head  a 
director-general.  The  technical  service  is  divided  between  the  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  —  charged  with  the  clinical  and  orthopedic  part 
—  and  the  engineer,  who  has  the  supervision  of  the  workshops. 
Both  collaborate  in  drawing  up  the  schedule  of  qualifications  re- 
ferred to  above,  in  appreciating  the  capabilities  of  the  wounded 
man,  and  in  deciding  upon  emplo3rment  that  will  be  suitable  for  him. 

While  the  engineer  will  busy  himself  in  establishing  the  nature 
and  value  of  the  worker's  motions,  to  simplify  and  adapt  them  to 
the  new  improvements  appearing  in  tools  (finding  aid  in  the  re- 
markable results  of  Gilbreth  and  his  chronocyclograph),  the  physi- 
sian  will  apply  his  orthopedic  skill  to  the  needs  of  practical  kine- 
matics. How  much  I  owe  to  this  science  for  the  ameliorations  and 
successes  obtained  in  the  invention  and  adaptation  of  prosthetic 
apparatus,  the  artificial  arms  especially! 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  engineer  is  better  qualified  than 
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any  one  else  in  this  domain  because  he  posseBses  the  sense  of  exacti- 
tude, the  incomparable  aid  of  mathematies  and  the  viewpoint  of 
the  mechanic.  In  addition,  however,  I  should  like  to  see  in  him  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  psychology,  which  is  so  indispensable  in  the 
reeducation  of  war.  cripples. 

Among  others  who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  Horace  B. 
Drury,^  who  warmly  commended  the  author's  method  of  attacking 
the  problem;  Dr.  F.  L.  Marshall,*  who  discussed  the  possibib'ty 
of  employing  cripples  in  prophylactic  dentistry;  Edith  M.  Valet/ 
who  referred  to  the  offer  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  Association 
of  College  Alumni  to  help  the  Red  Cross  Institute  in  its  work  with 
cripples;  Irene  Sylvester,  who  bespoke  a  special  bureau  for  war 
cripples  in  the  Federal  employment  agency  that  was  under  ooiuid- 
eration;  W.  E.  Symons,  who  emphasized  the  part  women  would 
play  in  the  reeducation  of  cripples  and  cited  several  instances  of 
marked  mental  and  physical  improvement  in  men  who  had  been 
crippled;  and  James  F.  Butterworth/  who  wrote  of  the  ray 
real  and  urgent  necessity  in  England  of  proceeding  along  lines  similar 
to  those  indicated  in  the  author's  recommendationSy  and  depiond 
the  conservative  attitude  that  was  responsible  for  the  limited  head- 
way that  had  been  made. 

The  Author  replied  to  the  salient  points  of  the  diaouasion,  pa^ 
ticularly  emphasizing  the  fact  that  the  crippled  scddier  was  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  crippled  population  of  the  country.  TliB  in- 
dustrial cripples,  the  cripples  from  birth,  from  disease  and  from  acci- 
dent in  reality  comprised  the  problem  that  was  ever  growing  in  im- 
portance, a  problem  that  included  wide  and  varied  oonflideiBftions. 
Replying  to  Mr.  Hannah,  he  stated  that  the  simultaneoua  motioB 
cycle  chart  was  gotten  up  with  the  idea  in  view  of  showing  all  the 
faculties  and  all  the  limits  of  the  worker,  who  was  conaideral  aa  a 
society  of  working  members  rather  than  as  an  individual;  and  thnia 
survey  of  the  machine  as  a  demand  for  motion  and  a  survey  of  tfaa 
cripple  as  a  supply  of  motion  would  enable  one  to  see  irtiether  tfaa 
two  coincided. 

*  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
^  39  Fairfield  Street,  Boeton,  Mass. 

*  I'resident,  New  York  Branch  of  the  AswMuation  of  Polhap  AlllBai«  XiV 
York  City. 

*  24  Liuden  Gardens,  Notting  Hill  Gate^  LondoDa  W.    (Bab  Tkl 
April  1918,  p.  313.) 
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TOPICAL  DISCUSSION  ON  INSPECTION 

THE  LOGIC  OF  INSPECTION 

By  a.  L.  DeLebuw,  Plainfuld,  N.  J. 
Member  of  the  Society 

TNSPECTION  is  logical  and  necessary  in  our  present  mode  of 
manufacturing,  advantageous  to  manufacturer  and  inspector 
alike.  But  while  Americans  have  been  congratulating  themselves 
because  they  thought  they  excelled  in  interchangeable  manufactur- 
ing, the  fact  is  that  the  war  requirements  have  shown  that  defi- 
ciencies exist  in  the  matter  of  inspection. 

2  Interchangeable  methods  of  manufacture  is  a  broad  term,  be- 
cause it  refers  to  two  rather  different  things.  Products  can  be 
interchangeable  as  far  as  design  or  use  is  concerned,  or  as  far  as 
individual  details  are  concerned.  For  instance,  it  makes  very  little 
difference  when  we  get  a  refrigerator  of  a  certain  sise  and  make; 
all  of  them  will  fill  the  bill  equally  well.  In  this  sense  refrigerators 
are  interchangeable.  To  a  certain  extent  even,  perhaps  di£Ferent 
refrigerators  of  different  makers  are  interchangeable.  This  is 
merely  interchangeability  of  function. 

3  But  there  is  another  kind  of  interchangeability.  For  instance, 
take  the  kitchen  stove.  If  one  of  the  lids  breaks  one  simply  sends 
to  the  maker  for  another  lid  which  is  interchangeable  with  the  pre- 
vious lid.     This  is  interchangeabiUty  of  design. 

4  On  the  other  hand,  two  lathes  of  the  same  maker  will  inter- 
change as  far  as  use  is  concerned,  yet  may  not  fully  interchange  as 
far  as  the  parts  are  concerned.  For  example,  I  would  hesitate. to 
take  a  carriage  from  one  lathe  and  put  it  on  another  and  expect  to 
produce  a  good  piece  of  turned  work. 

5  So  here  are  different  degrees  of  interchangeabiUty;  interchange- 
abiUty of  the  entire  product;  interchangeabiUty  of  groups  and 
completed  details;    interchangeabiUty  of  the  pieces;    and  then  in- 
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terchangeability  of  the  details  of  pieoes,  such  as  keyways,  acrew 
threads,  and  so  on.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  hif^ifiBt  possible  in 
interchangeability,  we  must  take  up  the  matter  of  inspectioiL 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  INSPECTION 

6  The  time  is  not  far  in  the  past  when  a  complete  mtt#thin^  wis 
built  and  inspected  by  one  man  with  the  only  criterion  that  it  should 
do  satisfactorily  the  work  that  was  assigned  to  it.  Later  came  the  eon- 
tract  system  with  the  foreman  as  inspector;  still  later  the  qratsai  of 
progressive  inspection  where  each  workman  was  the  inspector  of 
the  previous  operation  done  by  another  workman;  and  finally  the 
modem  method  where  inspection  is  considered  an  actual  opeiatiOD 
in  the  production  of  parts. 

7  One  thing  that  has  set  our  minds  against  inspection  is  the  fut 
that  some  fellow  who  cannot  even  run  a  lathe  and  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  a  headstock  and  a  tailstock,  actually  takes  a 
piece  on  which  an  Al  lathe  hand  has  spent  two  hours  and  Bays  it  is 
no  good,  and  out  it  goes.  Now,  that  is  very  aggravating;  nevertfiB- 
Icss,  we  really  ought  not  to  blame  the  inspector  if  a  pieoe  is  bad. 

8  There  is,  however,  some  reason  behind  our  didike  of  the  aver- 
age inspector.  There  are  cases  where  the  inspector  shows  a  woefol 
lack  of  intelligence.  But  if  an  inspector  lacks  inteDigenee^  w 
should  blame  ourselves,  because  we  expect  something  from  him  far 
which  we  do  not  pay.  The  man  who  does  the  detail  inqpeotiiig^  far 
instance,  is  in  effect  an  unskilled  laborer  who  has  been  tau|^  OM 
little  repetition  operation;  and  if  one  puts  the  piopoeitioii  up  to  Ub 
to  decide,  say,  whether  he  should  reject  a  shaft  when  it  faib  to  gs 
in  the  gage,  we  are  expecting  from  a  laborer  ^riiat  an  ^ngin^f  ahooid 
decide.  If  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  the  rejected  diaft  eoold 
not  have  been  used,  we  should  blame  the  man  idio  set  the  limils  or 
the  man  who  made  the  gage,  and  not  the  inspector.  - 

SPECIFICATIONS  AND  INBPBOTEON 

9  The  great  trouble  in  the  line  of  inspection  is  not  ao  muoh  wlk 
inspectors  as  with  specifications,  and  in  tins  oonnectioii  I 
of  the  detail  inspector  who  makes  the  interchangsafaili^  of 
facture  possible.    This  is  a  serious  subject,  and  it  may  not  fat 
to  tell  of  a  few  things  that  are  required  of  the  inqMOtor,  for 
he  lias  absolutely  no  training. 

10  A  few  months  ago  I  was  in  one  of  the  laigert 
lories  in  this  country,  and  saw  a  man  testing  the  long 
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which  form  the  main  beam  of  the  wings.  The  man  inspecting  these 
beams  had  half  a  dozen  of  them  laid  out  on  appair  of  horses.  They 
were  perhaps  twenty  feet  long,  and  the  horses  nine  or  ten  or  eleven 
feet  apart,  a  distance  that  might  easily  vary  from  day  to  day.  The 
inspector  laid  the  I-beams  flat  —  not  the  way  they  were  to  be  loaded, 
but  flat!  He  was  very  vigorous  and  took  hold  of  a  beam  in  the 
middle  and  pushed  it  down  three  or  four  times;  if  it  cracked  he 
would  throw  it  out.  Of  six  that  I  saw  him  inspect,  two  broke  and 
two  cracked.  Of  course  one  can  blame  tiie  inspector,  but  is  not  the 
real  blame  to  be  placed  upon  some  one  above  him  who  made  him 
do  this  thing? 

11  There  is  sometimes  inspection  according  to  spedficalions, 
which  is  even  a  little  worse.  This  I  can  illustrate  by  referring  to  cer- 
tain specifications  drawn  up  for  belting  which  abound  in  requirements 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  check  by  inspection,  as  for  example, 
that  all  butts  used  in  belting  shall  be  of  No.  1  selection;  that  the 
belting  shall  be  of  native  packer's  steer  hide  class;  that  the  leather 
shall  be  stretched  on  straight-edged  clamps;  that  centers  and  sides 
must  be  stretched  separately;  that  the  scarfing,  joining  and  ce- 
menting shall  be  done  by  experts;  that  the  finished  leather  shall  be 
smooth  to  the  touch  on  both  sides;  that  the  leather  shall  show  no 
excess  in  the  amount  of  material  soluble  in  water  or  in  ash,  etc. 

12  This  kind  of  inspection,  based  upon  indefinite  or  impossible 
specifications,  becomes  a  matter  of  much  annoyance  when  it  relates 
to  the  finish  of  machine  parts.  It  is  up  to  the  inspector  to  say  whether 
the  finish  of  the  machine  or  of  the  machine  detail  meets  tiie  ideals 
of  beauty  that  the  public  has  in  its  mind.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  an  inspector  to  do  this  without  a  standard  by  which  to  inspect; 
and  yet  I  do  not  believe  there  are  many  shops  that  have  standard 
pieces  of  finish  which  from  time  to  time  are  renewed  and  inspected 
by  the  man  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  selling  the  products. 

STANDARDS  AND  INSPBCTION 

13  Another  instance  that  has  come  within  my  experience  further 
illustrates  the  difficulty  encountered  where  dependence  has  to  be 
placed  on  the  judgment  of  the  inspector  without  an  adequate 
standard  for  his  guidance..  A  new  machine  was  put  into  use  for 
making  a  certain  kind  of  screw  heretofore  done  on  another  machine. 
As  far  as  I  could  see  the  screws  were  all  right,  but  the  inspector 
promptly  rejected  the  first  one  hundred.  I  sent  them  upstairs 
again  with  the  request  to  hang  tags  to  the  individual  screws  showing 
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which  were  wrong  and  which  were  right.  Sixty-seven  were  wrong 
and  33  were  right.  I  -numbered  the  tags  and  made  a  list  of  thoae 
that  were  wrong.  I  got  out  another  one  hundred  screws  from  the 
stockroom  done  on  the  old  machine,  and  all  inspected,  hung  also  100 
tags  on  them,  numbered  them  from  1  to  200,  and  made  a  list  of 
them  so  that  I  knew  exactly  which  were  the  old  and  which  were  the 
new.  I  sent  the  200  screws  up  to  the  inspector  and  he  sent  them 
back  with  his  mark  as  accepted  or  rejected,  and  I  found  that  out 
of  the  100  new  ones  there  were  now  33  rejected  and  67  accqyted— 
just  the  reverse  of  the  other  figures — and  of  the  100  old  ones,  which 
had  once  been  all  accepted,  75  were  rejected.  Now,  that  is  the  aort 
of  thing  that  has  to  be  checked.  Really,  the  inspector  was  not  to 
blame,  because  the  ground  on  which  he  rejected  them  was  roa^ 
ness  of  thread,  and  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  say  exactly  twice  in 
succession  whether  a  thing  is  rough  or  smooth  enough. 

14  Inspection  does  not  aim  at  perfection:  its  aim  is  to  make  the 
imperfect  serve  the  purpose  required.  We  set  limits  beyond  which 
the  piece  shall  not  go  and  set  as  wide  limits  as  possible  within  which 
we  will  receive  imperfection.  Looked  at  from  this  standpoint,  it 
will  1)6  found  that  the  ofiice  of  the  inspector  is  not  merdy  tiie  offee 
of  a  trouble  maker  but  that  he  is  really  a  useful  member  of  society. 

15  The  things  that  I  have  mentioned  are  merely  surface  indica- 
tions of  a  great  problem  which  we  have  before  us.  Most  of  us  bdieve 
that  inspection  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  as  a  whole,  the  problem 
of  inspection  is  still  in  the  dark  and  we  have  not  so  far  tried  to  put 
it  on  its  feet.  We  have  not,  for  instance,  laid  down  standardised 
rules  as  to  what  specifications  should  be  given,  say,  on  the  drawingi, 
to  enable  the  inspector  to  do  inteUigent  inspection  without  beiog  s 
professor  or  a  Solomon.  We  have  got  to  the  point  where  we  are 
wiUing  to  make  plus  and  minus  allowances,  but  we  have  not  got  to 
the  point  yet  where  we  are  willing  to  make  the  plus  and  minui 
allowance  as  big,  or,  I  should  say,  as  convenient,  as  possible,  becaoR 
t  he  mere  making  of  a  sufficient  allowance  does  not  always  solve  ihe 
problem. 

16  This  is  an  engineering  problem  pure  and  sinqde.  It  is  the 
problem  of  subordinating  every  piece  and  every  detail,  eveiy  il"''^t— "^ 
of  the  piece  to  our  system  of  manufacture.  Before  the  dnBmg  k 
sent  to  the  shop  we  should  have  a  special  inspection  in  the  dmrim 
room,  going  over  every  dimension  with  a  view  to  suboidinalim  it  te 
the  system  of  manufacture  in  vogue  in  that  shop^  and  we 
should  scrutinize  that  system  with  a  view  to  its  beioB  the 
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economical  possible.  There  are  certain  things  in  inspection  which 
make  it  more  likely  to  be  a  failure  than  almost  anything  else.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  a  repetition  operation.  In  the  second  place,  there 
are  many  things  the  inspector  has  to  inspect  for  which  he  has  no 
absolutely  definite  data,  and  he  has  to  follow  hia  own  ideas  or  notions. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  inspector  should  be  controlled,  and 
that  his  inspection  should  be  inspected  and  checked. 

17  We  ought  to  select  our  inspectors  with  great  care.  As  a  rule 
we  can  find  them  among  our  workmen.  We  sometimes  find  workmen 
who  are  not  very  productive  just  because  their  ideas  are  a  little  bit 
strict.  Such  men  may  easily  be  trained  into  detail  inspection. 
We  should  try  to  get  the  chief  inspector  as  broadminded  as  possible, 
but  I  do  not  iK-licve  it  will  ever  be  possible  to  depend  on  the  broad- 
mindedness  of  the  detail  inspector.  There  should  be  in  the  inspect- 
ing organization,  either  in  your  own  shop,  or  among  Government 
inspectors  sent  to  a  job,  some  man  who  is  enough  of  an  engineer, 
and  also  enough  of  a  human  being,  to  have  the  broadmindedness  to 
look  at  things  not  ftierely  from  the  standpoint  of  filling  certain 
specifications,  but  from  the  broader  standpoint  of  whether  or  not 
a  piece  is  useful,  because  even  in  Govermnent  speeificationa  there 
are  cases  where  a  t>iece  may  be  useful  and  still  might  be  rejected  on 
technical  grounds. 


THE  RELATION.  OF  !N,SPECTION  TO  PRODUCT 

By  Frederick  A.  Waldron,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Member  of  the  Soeielj' 

A    COMMODITY  is  brought  into  use  throuj^li  the  following  mental 
and  physical  fimctiona: 


The  Idkal 

Idea 

Demand 
Manufacture  . . 


{Invention 
Engineering  Design 


1  Purchase 

I  Inspection 

2  Imagination  takes  form  in  the  ideal,  and  ideals  are  what  we 
fight  for.  The  idea  is  the  ideal  in  definite  form  and  approaches  as 
nearly  as  possildc  the  ideal.  The  idea  is  developed  by  invention, 
followed  by  di'tiign   and  demand.     Manufacturing  follows  the  de- 
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I  i-u  ,  nr  • 


mand,  which  requires  purchase  and  inspection.    The 

the  purchaser^is  representative,  to  see  that  the  purchaaed  artide  ii 

made  to  drawings  and  specifications  or  according  to  order. 

3  As  the  idea,  conceived  by  the  inventor,  becomes  transfonned 
into  the  practical  design,  there  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  desigiMr, 
broad  constructive  imagination.  He  conceives  space  largdy  from 
an  academic  standpoint  and  ten  feet  or  ten  one-thouBandthe  of  in 
inch  has  no  real,  definite  meaning  beyond  the  dominant  feature  of 
the  idea.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  trouble  in  inspeetion 
and  production. 

4  Haying  established  the  design,  the  manufaoturer  takes  the 
drawings  and  specifications  of  the  designer  and  materials  of  mann- 
facturing  and  completes  the  article. 

RELATION  OF  BIANUFACTURSR  AND  INBPBeiOB 

5  There  are  two  kinds  of  manufacturing  and  iiiBpeotaon:  aoa- 
demic  and  commercial.  Academic  manufacture  and  inspection  is  that 
which  goes  back  to  the  original  idea  of  the  mventor  and 


(neither  of  whom  have  had  any  practical  experienoe),  with 
accuracy  in  the  drawings  and  specifications. 

6  This  often  results  in  the  products  not  being  manufaetored  or 
the  manufacturers  making  an  assignment. 

7  Commercial  manufacture  is  where  the  designer  can  disorimi- 
nate  as  to  tolerations  required,  and  can  visualiie  the  procsB  of 
manufacture  in  the  specifications  to  enable  the  manufacturer  and 
inspector  to  intelligently  comprehend  the  detail  requiremente.  Undor 
such  conditions,  the  inspector  will  be  helped  1^  the 
and  the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  produce. 

8  Trouble  generally  exists  where  the  designer  and  the  ii 
fail  to  get  together  and  the  manufacturer  will  be  at  the  msnf  of 
conflicting  opinions. 

CONDITIONS  RENDERING  INSPBCnON  DIFnCUIir 


9  The  condition  of  design,  from  the  standpoint  of 
and  inspection,  is  to  have  liberal  and  reasonable 
permit  final  functioning.  For  instance,  there  maj  be 
ditions  which  may  have  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the  fimelioniiig  hit 
which  must  be  held  to  very  closely  because  the  ds^gpi  ao  wp&itt^ 
In  such  cases  the  inspector  is  helpless  without  nisnim  to  lit 
designer. 
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10  The  evil  effect  of  too  small  tolerances  goes  beyond  the  loss 
to  the  manufacturer.  It  reduces  tiie  output  and  places  an  extra 
burden  on  national  resources.  The  effect  on  the  cost,  however,  is 
serious.  The  closer  the  tolerances,  the  greater  the  cost  of  tools, 
gages  and  fixtures  required  to  maintain  tiie  product,  especially  con- 
sidering the  large  number  of  pieces  that  are  being  manufactured  in 
this  coimtry  at  the  present  time. 

11  When  orders  were  being  placed  for  only  forty  or  fifty  thou- 
sand pieces  at  one  time,  and  an  order  was  being  placed  but  once  in 
two  or  three  years,  it  was  easy  to  meet  academic  tolerances  and 
production,  l^ut  when  turning  out  parts  by  the  million  and  tens  of 
millions  (quantities  unheard  of  before),  the  wear  and  tear  on  the 
tools  and  gages  is  enormous  and  the  manufacture  of  gages  is  becom- 
ing an  industry  almost  as  large  as  our  direct  productive  facilities 
prior  to  the  war.  Enormous  supplies  of  steel  are  required  to  re- 
place scrap  losses  and  tools  and  gages  which  have  worn  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  small  tolerances  established. 

WHAT  THE  IN8PBCTOB  NUDS 

12  The  inspector  is  not  entirely  responsible  for  the  above  con- 
ditions but  there  are  conditions  for  which  he  is  responsible.  Many 
of  these  troubles  would  be  obviated  if  there  w^^  closer  oodperation 
between  the  designer  and  the  inspector  and  the  manufacturer  in 
order  that  the  inspector  might  know  just  how  far  he  could  go  in  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  work  and  maintain  an  economic  condition  of 
satisfactory  manufacture. 

13  Complete  instructions  should  come  from  the  designer  for 
the  U3e  of  the  inspector.  If  the  manufacturer  is  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  the  inspector  and  deliberately  makes  inferior  or  cheap 
work,  it  is  then  necessary  for  the  inspector  to  "put  on  the  screws" 
for  the  time  being.  Some  inspectors  wiU  lay  aside  material,  in  the 
initial  stages  of  a  contract,  for  some  minor  defect;  they  will  not  pass 
it  and  the  equivalent  of  a  large  sum  of  money  m%y  lie  idle  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time.  After  the  manufacturer  has  had  his  lesson, 
the  inspector  will  then  gradually  take  material  away  from  the  pile 
and  accept  it.  Meantime,  the  manufacturer  may  lack  funds  to  meet 
his  payroll.  Where  such  conditions  exist,  there  is  unquestionably 
blame  on  both  sides. 

14  A  manufacturer  who  does  not  know  a  snap  gage  or  appre- 
ciate what  one-thousandth  of  an  inch  is  and  who  takes  a  contract  for 
thousands  of  duplicate  parts,  is  making  a  mistake.    Under  such 
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circumstances  the  inspector  is  justified  in  "kicking''  and  compelliiiK 
production  according  to  specifications.  This  is  beneficial  in  the  end, 
especially  to  those  who  have  had  no  previous  training. 

15  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  try  to  bring  the  spirit  of  the 
designer  closer  to  the  inspection  department  and  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  manufacturer  to  a  stage  where  he  regards  the  inspector  m  a 
help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  production. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GOVERNMENT  INSPEC- 
TION AND  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  INSPECTORS 

AND  MANUFACTURERS 

By  Ck)L.  B.  W.  Dunn,  U.  S.  A.,*  WASHiNoroNy  D,  C. 

Non-Member 

TT  is  of  the  first  importance  at  this  critical  stage  in  our  history  that 
harmony  should  prevail  among  all  important  dements  <*»bpbm^ 
in  promoting  our  national  defense.  Differences  of  opinion  are  bound 
to  occur  frequently  between  an  inspector  and  a  manufacturer.  There 
is  no  reason  why  such  differences  should  be  at  all  serious  ithen  both 
parties  are  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  Hie 
differences  have  been  most  serious  in  cases  where  mutual  distrost 
existed  between  the  parties  before  the  differences  occurred.  In  many 
such  cases  this  previous  absence  of  confidence  has  been  the  prindpil 
cause  of  the  difficulty. 

GOVERNMENT  CONTRACTS  AND  INSPBGTION 

2  It  seems  advisable  to  explain  to  you  briefly  the  oitilinaiy 
development  of  Government  contracts  and  our  methods  of  inq»ei- 
ing  the  product.  The  drawings  and  specifications  for  the  dewed 
product  having  been  completed  by  the  Design  Section  located  at 
Washington,  the  next  step  is  for  the  Purchase  Section  to  select  the 
manufacturers  and  negotiate  the  contracts.  '  In  the  selection  of 
these  manufacturers  the  Purchase  Section  is  aided  Iqr  repoiti  bam 
the  Production  Section  relating  to  the  equipment  of  mamiCulanii 
under  consideration,  their  general  standingi  their  *^**^™^ 
nel,  their  financial  standing,  etc.  CSompetilion  among 
manufacturers  is  of  course  a  controlling  feature.  The  contnMlt  bai^ 
ing  been  signed,  a  copy  of  it,  with  drawings  and  ipwiifiiciatinBib  ii 
sent  to  the  Inspection  Department  and  constitutes  a  aotiee  to  Wi 

*  Inspection  Sectioni  Ordnance  Department. 


*.  li.    'tl.H. 
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department  to  take  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  Government  from 
that  time  on. 

3  Our  Inspection  Department  at  the  present  time  is  made  up 
ahnost  entirely  of  men  taken  from  the  manufacturing  industry.  As 
a  rule,  the  reserve  officers  are  men  who  have  come  into  the  service 
purely  for  patriotic  reasons.  In  accepting  these  patriotic  offers  the 
preference  of  the  Government  has  been  for  college  graduates  with 
the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer,  and  with  a  practical  experience 
in  machine  shops  after  graduation  of  five  years  or  more,  during 
which  the  applicant  has  received  a  salary  materially  in  excess  of  the 
salary  paid  by  the  Government  for  his  grade.  The  assistants  of 
these  officers  are  civilian  employees  of  the  Government  obtained 
through  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

4  The  inspecting  force  at  a  single  plant  constitutes  a  field  unit. 
It  consists  of  one  officer  in  charge,  known  as  the  Inspector  of  Ord- 
nance, at  the  plant.  He  has  as  many  assistants  as  necessary,  con- 
sisting of  jimior  commissioned  officers,  chief  inspectors,  assistant 
chief  inspectors,  and  inspectors.  To  bring  about  uniformity  in  the 
action  of  these  field  units,  we  have  a  number  of  supervising  inspectors, 
made  up,  as  a  rule,  of  men  of  large  experience  and  mature  age,  com- 
bined with  tact  and  good  judgment.  These  supervisors  have  a 
number  of  plants  assigned  to  them,  and  they  circulate  among  them, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  thoroughly  investigating  any  complaints 
made  by  contractors  and  observing  with  great  care  the  activities  of 
inspectors  to  detect  any  weaknesses.  Twice  a  month  these  super- 
visors meet  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  inspection  service  at  head- 
quarters to  discuss  general  features  of  the  work  and  to  promote 
uniformity  in  the  action  of  the  supervisors  themselves. 

5  From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  contractor  who  has 
the  slightest  reason  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the  Government 
inspector,  can  secure  at  once  a  complete  Investigation,  and,  it  is 
believed,  a  correspondingly  just  decision.  The  inspector  of  ord- 
nance in  charge  of  the  plant  is  required,  in  case  of  a  complaint,  to 
immediately  get  in  touch  with  the  chief  inspector  of  the  plant  and 
to  make  a  joint  investigation.  Granted  that  both  minds  approach 
such  an  investigation  in  the  proper  spirit,  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
should  be  reached  in  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  super- 
visor should  settle  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  remaining  cases,  and  when 
he  cannot  secure  a  settlement,  only  a  few  hours  are  needed  to  bring  to 
the  scene  of  trouble  the  principal  technical  assistant  at  headquarters, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  entire  service. 
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DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  QOVERNMSNT  AND  COlOaBBCIAIi  OOMTBACII 


6  It  seems  pertinent  to  analyse  to  some  extent  the  diffc 
between  Government  and  commercial  contracts.  The  most  im- 
portant one  is  believed  to  be  tiie  fact  that  a.oontnctor  oannot  wot 
the  Government.  This  is  combined  with  the  fact  that  in  practiciQjr 
all  Government  specifications  the  contractor  is  required  to  &Mj 
the  inspector.  The  manufacturer  who  considers  an  inspector  un- 
reasonable must  be  prepared  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  his  diai|e. 
If  we  grant  that  an  inspector  is  unreasonable,  and  possibly  HioiiftM^ 
and  that  his  superiors  belong  to  the  same  family,  it  is  quite  evidoil 
that  the  contractor  is  without  adequate  protecti<m.  Tim  posBbilitj 
that  he  may  be  placed  in  this  position  is  a  source  of  m^A  of  the 
manufacturer's  imaginary  troubles,  which  to  him  seem  anythiiig 
but  imaginary.  The  absence  of  personal  interest  of  the  inqieeton 
in  completion  of  the  contfact  is  another  di£Ference  between-  a  Gor- 
emment  and  a  commercial  bargain.  As  a  ruloi  the  GofvenuDait 
inspector  has  only  one  responsibility,  that  of  seeing  that  the  quafitj 
of  the  manufacturer's  product  is  up  to  the  prescribed  standanL  It 
is  no  concern  of  his  that  the  product  may  be  short  in  quantity.  To 
stimulate  production  is  the  duty  of  another  department,  the  tnh 
duction  Department. 

7  Another  very  important  difficulty  to  the  manufacturar  le- 
lates  to  the  dela3rs  that  frequently  attend  tha  receipt  of  funds  bom 
the  Government.  With  millions  to  his  credit,  the  GovenunflBt 
paymaster  cannot  deliver  the  much-needed  cheek  untfl  all  requiie- 
ments  of  rigid  red-tape  regulations  are  complied  with.  TU$  is  ths 
cause  of  frequent  trouble  to  the  contractor  who  undertakeB  a  greatg 
volume  of  work  than  his  financial  backing  justifies. 

8  Another  important  difference  is  found  in  the  faet  that  ia 
commercial  work  the  contractor  is  generally  more  aoeocataly  ii* 
formed  on  technical  matters  relating  to  the  product  produeed  than 
is  the  purchaser.  In  the  case  of  Government  oontnuto,  it  ii  vmmBj 
the  other  way.  Few  of  our  manufacturers  are  Ofdnanoe  ^atjmtnt 
or  have  on  their  personnel  staff  men  who  undentand  the  TCMona  lor 
the  requirements  of  Government  drawings  and  spoeifioBtiona.  The 
barrage  fire,  which  constitutes  such  an  eswsntial  part  of  mililaiy 
operations  today,  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  tnj 
the  action  of  one  fired  roimd  from  another.  Our  aoldien  will 
confidently  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  of  this  waU  of 
ments,  their  lives  depending  upon  this  unifonni^  in  the 
tion.    Any  material  difference  in  the  wei|^t»  eortoaor  fonOy  Ot 
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tion  of  center  of  gravity  of  the  projectile,  in  the  action  of  the  fuse, 
or  in  the  uniformity  of  the  propelling  powder  charge,  would  be 
liable  to  cause  one  or  more  of  these  projectiles  to  burst  well  short  of 
the  intended  point,  and  in  the  midst  of,  instead  of  safely  in  front  of, 
our  troops.  The  contractor  who  honestiy  thinks  that  some  nicety 
of  dimension  called  for  by  the  drawings  is  introduced  solely  to  allow 
the  inspector  to  exercise  his  power,  may,  in  this  ignorant  way,  be 
objecting  to  onetof  the  featiures  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
ammunition. 

REQUIREMENTS  FROM  GOVBBNMBNT  INSPBGTOB 

9  The  product  of  the  manufacturer  is  divided  by  the  Qovem- 
ment  into  lots,  and  for  each  lot  the  Qovamment  inspector  is  re- 
quired to  sign  a  formal  certificate,  stating  in  substance  that  all  units 
of  the  lot  comply  in  quantity  and  quality  with  the  requirements  of 
the  specification  and  drawing.  It  is  impracticable  for  the  inspector 
to  inspect  each  and  every  unit  for  each  and  every  requirement. 
The  manufacturer  does  make  a  100  per  cent  inspection  of  the  product 
for  all  dimensions.  The  plan  of  the  Government  inspector  is  to  check 
the  manufacturer's  inspection  to  the  extent  found  necessary,  the 
checked  inspection  for  the  more  important  feature  being  of  oourse 
much  larger  than  the  less  important.  The  certificate  for  the  Gov- 
ernment inspector  is  required  before  the  voucher  for  pasnnent  of  the 
contractor  can  be  completed. 

10  Regarding  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  should  exist  between 
the  inspection  departments  of  the  Government  and  the  contractor, 
I  caused  a  circular  letter  to  be  issued  from  oiu:  Inspection  Depart- 
ment to  all  contractors  manufacturing  artillery  ammunition,  asking 
their  views  on  the  suggestion  that  they  submit  for  each  lot  of  finished 
product  presented  for  official  inspection  a  certificate  on  some  con- 
venient form  signed  by  a  responsible  representative  of  the  firm.  In 
this  letter  it  was  argued  that: 

a  The  certificate  does  not  require  any  change  in  the  present 
standard  practice  other  than  the  signing  and  filing  of  the 
certificate. 

b  Very  exceptional  instances  have  occurred  where  over- 
zealous  or  dishonest  subordinates  have  attempted  to 
resort  to  questionable  practices  in  repairing  or  salvaging 
defective  material;  and  where  their  immediate  superiors 
have  disclaimed  responsibility  because  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  practices. 
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c  The  responsibility  of  the  firm  in  such  caaes  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  no  one  more  promptly  than  by  the  manage- 
ment, whose  duty  it  is  to  take  the  steps  neoeflsary  to 
avoid  this  ignorance. 

d  It  is  believed  that  this  certificate  will  assist  the  manage- 
ment in  establishing  in  the  minds  of  all  of  its  empkqraes, 
and  especially  in  the  minds  of  its  shop  superintendents, 
foremen  and  inspectors,  a  correct  appreciation  of  this 
responsibility.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  any  of  these 
responsible  employees  can  remain  ignorant  for  any  length 
of  time  of  anything  relating  to  the  work  and  practices 
under  their  supervision,  if  they  make  proper  cfibrts  to 
keep  informed. 

e  The  writer  desires  the  establishment  of  the  most  cordial 
cooperation  possible  in  the  efforts  of  our  inspectora  and 
of  the  contractors  to  detect  and  eliniinate  all  defectiYe 
material,  and  to  prevent  errors  of  judgment  in  the  re- 
jection of  good  material.  Mutual  confidence  ia  a  neees- 
sary  foundation  for  this  cooperation.  Suqiicion  wifl 
supplant  confidence  in  any  plant  that  does  not  detect 
and  eliminate  the  employee  who  is  inclined  to  ooneeal 
rather  than  to  discover  and  report  d^ecte.  If  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  correct  the  defects  and  salvage  the  mataDal 
by  proper,  as  distinguished  from  secret  or  questionable, 
practices,  the  Government  inspectors  will  oodperate  with 
the  management  to  that  end. 

11  While  certain  of  the  replies  reflected  some  doubts  as  to  the 
necessity  for  such  a  certificate,  the  suggestion  did  receive  the  hearfy 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  fonn  deter- 
mined upon  is  as  follows: 

"We  certify  that  Lot has  been 

(No.)  (ArUcle) 
produced  by  the  use  of  good  and  modem  punt  pnetiee; 
that  the  components  have  been  inspected  carefully  hy  the 
Inspectors  of  this  Company,  and  tnat  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  and  l)elief  this  Lot  complies  with  all  Goren- 
ment  requirements  that  apply  to  it. 

{signed) 

Chief  Inspedor  for Co» 

Countersigned  by , 

Shop  SuperifUehdmiiJ* 
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It  should  be  underHtood  that  the  above  Certificate  is  not  required 
of  any  manufncturrr  who  prefers  not  to  furnish  it. 

12    It  is  tny  lioijc  thut  this  discussion  will  result  in  developing 
other  practical  incthodH  for  promoting  this  cooperation. 


MISCELLANEOUS  DISCUSSION 

Sib  Charles  Ross  spoke  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties  which 
arise  between  inspectors  and  manufacturers,  and  proposed  a  solution 
as  a  basis  for  discussion.  This  finallj'  led  to  the  drafting  of  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  voted  upon  favorably: 

RE80LVED;Thftt  the  Counpil  of  the  Social y  be  reqiieated  to  recommend  to  the 
Government  the  creation  of  a  Board  which  shall  be  intcrmodiate  between  the 
manufacturer  ami  ihp  inspector,  and  the  .Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy  —  the 
functions  of  this  iMinniittce  to  be  as  detailed  in  a  resolution  offered  by  Sir  Charles 
Roes  and  unaiiiiiicia''iy  recommended,  via,: 

That  authority  he  Riven  to  a  Pomniitt«o  as  follows; 

1  It  shall  himr  complaints: 

a  Prom  manufacturers 
6  From  inspectors. 

2  It  shall  advise  insipeotors  as  well  as  manufacturer  upon  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  g^es  anil  ■.luridards  of  anneptanco  and  rejection. 

3  It  shall  report  and  have  access  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 

R.  H.  Danforth  called  attention  to  the  necensity  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  raw  material,  citing  instances  where  valuable  work  had  been 
wasted  on  soft  yteel  that  had  become  mixed  with  stock  intended  to  bo 
heat-treated. 

A  great  many  specifications  today  were  practically  impossible  to 
meet.  They  called  for  certain  chemical  and  phj'sical  requirements, 
but  in  neither  was  there  sufficient  leeway  to  allow  for  the  maximum 
allowable  variation  in  the  other.  They  were  in  consequence  a  con- 
.«(ant  source  of  trouble  to  both  the  manufacturers  of  the  raw  material 
and  the  finished  product,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inspectors  who  acted 
as  the  go-betweens, 

W.  S.  HusdN  thought  that  it  was  not  so  much  the  inspection  it«elf 
that  must  receive  attention  as  it  was  the  specifications,  particularly 
for  the  guidance  of  the  younger  inspectors,  who  lacked  the  necessary 
experience. 

The  chief  inspector  must  communicate  to  those  under  him  those 
qualities  which  govern  proper  and  intelligent   inspection.     An  in- 
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specter  must  feel  that  he  is  not  hidebound  by  his  instnictions  aiid 
must  use  his  common  sense.  He  must  try  to  judge  the  work  withonl 
bias  or  partiality  and  must  not  permit  the  workmen  to  agree  uo/mg 
themselves  as  to  what  constitutes  the  quality  of  work  they  turn  out^ 
nor  get  into  arguments  with  them  as  to  whether  it  is  rigjht  or 
he  must  go  to  the  chief  inspector,  who  must  be  inteUigent  and 
enough  to  know  what  constitutes  the  right  kind  of  work,  and  how  fv 
the  tolerances  can  go  one  side  or  the  other.  In  other  wordSi  todij 
the  principle  of  good  shop  inspection  is  not  to  point  out  ^dqr  woik  ■ 
wrong,  but  rather  to  try  to  point  out  to  the  men  why  it  dhouU  be 
right,  and  thereby  gain  their  cooperation. 

C.  B.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  said  that  with  regard  to  tol^ranoea  it  was  the 
practice  at  his  plant  to  make  the  limits  in  the  eaiiier  stages  of  the  woik 
less  than  the  Government  requirements,  and  to  increase  jiMmiwiwIjF 
as  the  later  operations  are  approached  imtil  finally  they  eqpialed  tin 
government  requirements.  The  limits  in  the  early  operaftiaiiB  riwiild 
be  as  close  as  the  men  could  work  to,  which  would  save  trouble  in  Ae 
secondary  and  later  operations. 

In  the  matter  of  specifications  we  had  better  ^^w""^  that  the  maa 
who  wrote  them  knew  more  about  the  work  than  thoae  who  wen  joit. 
starting  the  work.  The  modern  progress  of  sheO  fire  called  for  donr 
and  closer  limits,  and  in  munitions  manufacture  there  waa  no  "good 
enough." 

The  specifications  for  belting  mentioned  by  Mr.  De  Leeuw  wwoia 
the  nature  of  guidance  specifications  for  the  manufacturer  to  takoiato 
consideration  in  bidding,  and  the  inspector  had  nothing  to  do  mth 
such  specifications. 

Many  cases  were  known  of  shells  so  roug^  that  the  raivohitioii  or 
spinning  of  the  shell  made  the  steel  act  as  a  rotaiy  file  on 
block  resulting  in  premature  firing.    When  they  were  polialiadi 
ever,  there  was  no  trouble  from  that  cause. 

Philip  Reynolds  ^  stated  that  he  had  seen  picturaa  of  gnna  thit 
had  burst,  with  all  the  men  either  killed  or  wounded,  joat 
some  inspector  used  too  much  judgment.  He  believed  that  i 
should  live  exactly  up  to  the  requirements,  up  to  the  giWOi^  aad  thit 
matters  of  judgment  should  be  submitted  to  their  ohief  .  U  mngj  aaa 
worked  on  restricted  tolerances;  that  is,  lower  liihaami 
Government  required,  there  would  be  very  little  traubfe. 

^  Supt.  of  Inspection,  Lymbumer,  limited,  Montnali 
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Regarding  the  premature  explosions  which  sometimes  shattered 
guns,  killing  every  man  on  the  crew,  he  believed,  that  they  were 
due  to  faulty  fuses  rather  than  to  the  cause  advanced  by  Mr. 
Hamilton. 

In  the  organization  of  his  plant  the  superintendent  of  inspection 
had  chief  inspectors  for  each  8-hr.  shift,  with  their  assistants  control* 
ling  each  floor  or  battery  of  operations.  Gaging  was  performed  at  the 
back  of  machines,  the  work  being  conveyed  by  gravity  to  inspection 
bench.  All  prime  dimensions  received  100  per  cent  inspection.  Final 
shop  inspection  was  not  necessary  with  efficient  machine  inspection 
except  to  check  parts  which  were  liable  to  be  affected  at  subsequent 
operations.  All  machine  inspection  was  made  with  restricted  toler- 
ances, insuring  the  acceptability  of  work  by  the  government  with 
their  larger  limits. 

Each  inspector  was  provided  with  a  small  personal  stamp  which 
he  or  she  stamped  on  a  location  allotted  by  the  government  inspector 
and  which  did  not  interfere  with  the  product.  By  this  means  any 
faulty  inspection  was  traced.  The  assistant  inspector  checked  up  his 
inspectors  frequently.  Given  limit  gages  which  were  right,  inspectors 
had  no  excuse  to  wrongly  gage.  All  gages  were  checked  daily  —  and 
twice  daily  where  necessary  —  by  the  gage  and  standard  deparUnent, 
who  were  held  responsible  for  a  sufficient  supply  of  gages  and  their 
accuracy.  This  complete  system  of  inspection  had  proved  very 
satisfactory  in  meeting  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  plant. 

Forrest  E.  Cardullo  contended  in  answer  to  Mr.  De  Leeuw 
that  a  set  of  specifications  could  not  be  gotten  out  that  would  cover 
entirely,  completely  and  satisfactorily  what  was  needed.  No  man 
has  sufficient  foresight  to  cover  everything  that  will  come  up  in  ma- 
terials and  workmanship  and  various  other  things  that  affect  the 
usability  or  non-usability  of  parts.  Room  has  to  be  left  for  the  in- 
spector to  use  his  judgment,  and  he  should  be  given  authority  to  waive 
the  specifications.  It  all  depends  on  whether  the  thing  is  just  as  good 
for  use  as  if  it  met  the  specification  in  every  respect,  and  if  it  is  it 
should  be  accepted. 

The  purpose  of  inspection  must  be  to  produce  the  largest  possible 
volume  of  military  implements  and  munitions  that  are  suitable  and 
usable  for  their  purpose,  and  the  inspection  that  fails  to  do  this  is 
radical!}'  defective.  Inspection  should  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of 
(juality  and  quantity,  and  inspectors,  whether  connected  with  Govern- 
ment or  plant,  should  bear  in  mind  when  they  are  inspecting  the 
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product  of  outside  manufacturers  that  Uiey  are  there  iHimarily  to  hrif 
bring  up  the  general  quality,  and  when  that  point  has  been  imAti 
they  have  then  done  their  duty. 

Mr.  Cardullo  confirmed  the  theory  advanced  by  Mr.  Rannol^ 
that  premature  explosions  were  due  to  faulty  fuaee,  stating  that  tliB 
was  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  those  at  the  front. 

C  E.  CooLiDGE,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  a  large  Cenadiia 
plant  directing  the  manufacture  of  S-in.  howitzers,  said  that  he  htd 
obtained  the  best  of  results  by  making  it  plain  to  every  one  of  fail 
inspectors  that  they  were  part  of  the  government  staff,  and  aho  ad- 
vising the  chief  inspector  for  the  government  to  take  under  his  wns 
to  a  certain  extent  the  company^s  inspectors.  In  order  to  avoid  31- 
feelinR  between  inspectors  and  the  machine  operators,  inspecton  wb 
af^igned  to  e^ch  machine  and  were  told  that  tiuy  must  be  fi 
to  the  operatoi-s  and  codperate  with  them  to  the  limit. 

Charles  E.  Davis  had  found  that  when  the  fact  wii 
in  Ihc  minds  of  the  inspectors  that  the  truth  was  wanted  from  i 
ever  wurce  it  could  be  derived,  friction  disappeared  and  ji 
increased.  To  his  mind  it  was  first  necessary  to  eetablish  in  tbe  ^ 
sign  of  a  piece  or  a  machine  the  vital  functioning  points  of  the  pndoti 
to  be  made,  and  then  to  establish  the  limits  of  variation  that  waU 
give  these  results  reliability,  and  hold  to  them  rigidly. 

R.  F.  Bryant  wrote  that  when  d^sigDiiiK  gBgM  tbe  daN  of  hip 
to  use  them  »hould  be  borne  in  mind,  and  also  the  bdermoeoi  oa  tha 
romponcnts  of  the  unit,  particularly  the  mfcrimum  tod  nmoHB 
dimensions  on  parts  that  were  grouped,  later  aaeonbled  into  d 
and  lastly  into  units. 

Another  important  phase  of  inspection  was  the  4y«  i 
For  instance,  inspectors  would  agi'ee  that  a  trifling  ■ 
primer  made  no  difference,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  tiieq 
tions  stated  that  surfaces  must  be  free  from  defecta,  f 
it.    Here  was  a  point  where  care  in  writing  the  9_ 
do  niiK-h  toward  helping  the  production  and  would  c 


In  planning  the  organization  of  the  Yale  A  Towdo  Manufaal^^H 
Company  for  inspection,  the  first  step  was  to  study  the  manufsrtmi 
methods,  t)ecausc  these  methods  had  much  to  do  nHlh  the  clatf  tod 
kind  of  inspection  and  inspectors.     To  illustnte^  autouuUic-«cn>r 
machine  production,  where  the  production flt — a  to  fivVfl 
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per  minute,  could  not  be  inspected  100  per  cent  at  the  machine.  In 
this  case  several  machines  were  assigned  to  one  inspector,  who  had  a 
complete  set  of  gages  and  moved  from  one  machine  to  the  other,  giving 
each  piece  100  per  cent  inspection  on  each  operation. 

Hand-«crew-machine  work  was  given  100  per  cent  inspection  at 
the  machine.  When  work  was  found  not  to  gages  the  inspector 
notified  the  machine  setter,  and  the  machine  was  reset  or  the  tools 
were  reground.  After  all  operations  were  completed  on  the  com- 
ponents last  referred  to,  the  work  was  placed  in  receptacles  and  given 
a  100  per  cent  inspection  at  a  central  point  as  a  check  on  the  machine 
inspector.  The  work  was  then  moved  to  the  assembling  department 
where  the  final  inspection  was  given  by  the  Government  inspectors. 
This  was  sometimes  100  per  cent  inspection  and  at  other  times  random 
inspection,  depending  on  the  number  of  rejections  found. 

The  automatic-machine  product  was  moved  from  the  machine 
room  to  the  inspection  room  and  given  100  per  cent  inspection  by 
girls.  The  parts  were  then  inspected  by  the  corps  of  Goveniment 
inspectors  which  consisted  of  men  and  girls.  The  inspection  was 
made  at  random  and  varied  with  the  rejections  found.  The  parts 
were  then  moved  to  the  assembling  benches  where  th^  ware  assem- 
bled by  the  progressive  method.  Gov^nment  inspectors  were 
stationed  at  varying  intervals,  and  the  partly  assembled  fuses  were 
inspected  mostly  by  electric  gages. 

Samuel  Rubin  *  wrote  that  defects  in  the  interior  of  metal  cast- 
ings and  in  welds  could  be  readily  discovered  by  means  of  radiographs 
or  X-ray  photographs.  Aluminum  offered  practically  no  resistance  to 
the  X-rays,  and  castings  of  any  commercial  size  could  be  easily  radio- 
graphed. Steel,  iron,  brass,  etc.,  up  to  18  in.  in  thickness  were  not 
difficult  to  radiograph,  but  a  longer  exposure  was  necessary  than  for 
aluminum.  Paper,  cloth,  leather,  and  practically  every  class  of  ma- 
terial could  be  similarly  inspected,  and  by  using  a  stereoscope  in  view- 
ing a  radiograph,  the  depth  of  a  given  defect  below  the  surface  of  the 
material  might  be  very  closely  estimated. 

The  fact  that  this  method  had  not  been  more  generally  adopted 
was  very  probably  due  to  the  fear  of  X-ray  burns  or  the  so-called 
X-ray  cancer.  However,  in  fifteen  years'  work  with  the  Roentgen- 
ray  he  had  never  suffered  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  this  source, 
having  exercised  an  ordinary  amount  of  care  in  protecting  himself  by 
lead  screens. 

*  322  Crescent  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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The  apparatus  used  in  taking  X-ray  photographs  mic^t  be  of 
several  types,  but  he  used  two,  one  consisting  6f  a  120,000-volt,  5-kw! 
transformer  and  an  18-in.  induction  coil,  using  either  a  Coolidgetiibe 
or  the  ordinary  gas  tube. 

Douglas  T.  Hamilton,  in  a  communication  published  on  ptge 
247  of  The  Journal,  March,  1918,  wrote,  referring  to  Mr.  DeLeenw's 
paper,  that  there  were  few,  if  any,  engineers  who  did  not  believe  that 
inspection  was  the  logical  and  final  of>eration  on  any  manufaetimd 
product.  The  question  was,  what  relation  should  inspectioii  httvc 
to  the  various  machining  operations;  what  form  and  type  of  tMf^ 
should  be  used;  and  what  manufacturing  tolerances  were  to  be  pert 
mitted? 

In  the  manufacture  of  high-explosive  shells,  to  take  a  ooDGrete 
example,  the  more  important  requirements  were  (xmcentiicitj  of 
bore,  and  conformity  of  shape  and  weight  to  Government  epedfiea- 
tions.  A  shell  not  concentric,  or  out  of  balance,  would  not  dioot 
accurately,  nor  would  one  in  which  the  center  of  gravity  was  so  plaeed 
that  it  would  not  follow  the  predetermined  parabolic  curve.  Certiin 
Canadian  plants  had  found  that  a  large  majority  of  thdr  rejectioiison 
shells  made  for  the  British  Government  were  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
shells  were  made  to  mininuim  limits  for  both  diameter  and  length  thej 
fell  short  in  the  important  requirement  of  weic^t.  This  was  latar 
corrected  by  leaving  the  rear  ends  longer  than  necessary  and  theo 
facing  off  the;  ends  of  the  completely  machined  sheUs  until  the  desired 
weight  was  obtained. 

Regarding  the  specification  for  belting  mentioned  by  Mr.  De 
Leeuw,  Mr.  Hamilton  wrote  that  it  was  not  intended  f or  the goidaDfie 
of  inspectors,  but  as  a  setting  forth  of  the  process  by  nrfiich  leatiMr 
belting  could  be  made  in  order  to  meet  Govemment  requirsmenlii 
and  as  such  it  would  be  of  value  to  any  manufacturer  who  had  not 
been  previously  cngagecl  in  this  particular  line. 


A.  L.  Dk  Lkkiw,  replying  to  Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  same  issiie  of 
The  Journal,  wrote  that  he  fully  realized'that  it  was  entirely  out  of 
the  scope  of  the  desired  discussion  to  answer  the  question  propomded 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  except  in  a  ver}'  general  way,  and  he  had  attenqiled 
to  bring  out  the  necessity  of  careful  consideraticm  of  audi  and 
(juestions.  He  had  not  confined  himself  to  the  inqwctMMi  of 
ammunition  because  there  was  no  essential  diflFeranee  befeweoB  tkl 
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rules  which  should  govern  the  inspection  of  such  materials  and  those 
for  any  other  manufactured  product. 

That  it  was  possible  to  give  tolerances  on  the  dimensions  of  a  shell 
which  conflicted  with  the  tolerances  in  regard  to  the  weight  of  a  shell 
showed  conclusively  that  logic  was  required  not  merely  to  determine 
that  there  should  be  inspection,  but  also  that  specifications,  limits, 
tolerances,  etc.,  should  be  given  in  a  logical  manner. 

Mr.  Hamilton  had  evidently  misimderstood  his  remarks  in  regard 
to  leather-belting  specifications.  The  instances  quoted  had  been 
taken  from  the  specifications  of  users  of  leather  belting;  which  meant 
that  belting  not  coming  up  to  these  specifications  would  be  rejected 
by  the  user.  They  had  not  been  written  by  the  Government,  but  by 
some  of  the  largest  private  concerns  in  the  country,  and  were  by  no 
means  information  given  by  the  user  to  some  future  belt  maker,  but 
instructions  to  an  existing  belt  maker  as  to  what  he  would  have  to 
furnish.  The  specifications  were  of  such  a  nature.that  there  was  only 
one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  take  the  word  of  the  maksr  that  he 
had  followed  the  instructions,  for  the  finished  product  would  not  show 
in  any  way  that  the  specifications  had  been  met. 


Nu.  10.-11 

A    CODE    OF    SAFETY    STANDARDS    FOR 
WOODWORKING-MACHINE   GUARDS 

Prbsbnted  to  the  Societv  by  the  Sub-Committeb  on  PaoTBcmoN 

OF  Ini>ostrial  Workebs  Throush  Wiluau  P.  Eales, 

Who  Prepared  the  Obioinal  Matbhial 

Contained  Hgrein  for  the  Sub- 

Committeb'b  Action 


a  There  are  several  fundamentals  to  be  considered  in  the  pre- 
vention of  work  accidents  in  the  operation  of  woodworking  machines: 
namely, 

1  The  machines  should  be  properly  located  in  a  safe  working 

place 

2  The  use  of  the  various  machines  should  be  limited  to  the 

kind  of  work  and  the  quality  or  class  of  material  for  which 
they  were  intended  and  designed 

3  The  operators  of  the  machine  should  be  careful  and  con- 

scientious employees,  and  thoroughly  famihar  with  the 
work;  likewise,  their  helpers  and  fellow  employees  should 
be  carefully  chosen 

4  The  f-afetj'  of  the  employees  should  be  assured,  so  far  as 

possible,  by  providing  a  guard  at  the  point  of  operation 
of  each  inEichine,  and  also  by  enclosing  or  otherwise  pro- 
tecting all  exposed  moving  parts  which  may  cause  acci- 
dents. 
b  Safe  Worh'ng  Place.     It  is  important  that  the  machines  be 
properly  spaced  to  avoid  conflict  and  confusion  between  the  work- 
men handling  st  ouk  or  material.     The  location  of  the  machines  should 
be  planned  so  that  there  will  be  ample  daylight  at  the  point  of  opera- 
tion.    Artificial  lights  should  be  placed  to  the  best  advantage  to 
illuminate  the  workroom,  as  well  as  to  throw  ample  light  on  the  ma- 

Preeented  at  i.Iii'  Annual  Meeting,  December  191T,  of  The  American 
Society  or  Mecb.wkai.  EwniVEEHs.  Received  by  the  Council  FebniMy  16 
1918,  and  ordered  prinled. 
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chines  and  the  material.  Woodworking  machines  are  inraiiabtr 
operated  at  high  speed,  and  whether  of  the  revolving  or  redproeitiiig 
type  are  likely  to  cause  excessive  vibration.  For  this  reason  tk 
machines  should  be  installed  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  mill  or  tk 
workshop  if  possible,  and  should  be  secured  to  substantial  founda- 
tions or  to  the  floor.  The  floors  should  be  smooth  and  level  to  pn- 
vent  tripping,  and  should  be  covered  with  non-dipping  material  tt 
the  points  where  the  operators  of  the  machines  stand. 

c  Dust  and  waste  product  accumulate  rapidly  in  most  wood- 
working establishments,  and  it  is  important  that  provisicm  be  made 
for  the  prompt  and  continuous  removal  of  these  elonents  of  daoger. 
Suction  exhausts,  blowers  and  mechanical  conveyors  are  peeidiailr 
efficient  for  the  prompt  disposal  of  waste  material. 

d  Suitable  Machines.  While  many  woodworking  mAiAiiyiif  ae- 
complish  a  variety  of  operations  quite  satisfactorily,  it  is  diflteoh  to 
equip  them  with  efficient  guards  at  the  point  of  operation;  henoe 
the  necessity  of  removing,  adjusting  and  changing  speoial  goarda  and 
devices  for  each  operation,  which  in  itself  introduces  an  additnoal 
hazard.  Wherever  practicable,  a  machine'  should  be  edeoted  and 
guarded  for  a  specific  operation;  and  other  work,  different  in  diar- 
acter  and  involving  special  hazards,  should  be  ^— 'g"^  to  tn^iiliiti— 
suitable  for  the  work. 

e  Operators  should  be  selected  for  their  fitness  as  regards  ipmk 
perception  and  appreciation  of  the  haxard,  good  viaioii,  mnintanon  to 
fatigue,  and  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  tinir 
duties.  Beginners  and  apprentices  should  receive  thixmigh  inataii^ 
tion  and  training  before  being  permitted  to  operate  mnchtniT,  and  if 
they  show  no  special  aptitude  for  the  work  tbqr  ahould  be 
to  bench  or  yard  work  where  there  is  no  machine  hamd. 

/  None  but  authorized  and  experienced  persona  ahodld  be 
mitted  to  operate  machines.    Lnmediately  on  finiAiwg  mn 
the  machine  should  be  stopped  by  turning  off  the  power  or 
the  belt.    For  this  purpose  starting  and  stopping  devieea^ 
accessible  to  the  opeo^tor,  should  be  provided  and  maintaiiied.    Ftah 
vision  should  also  be  made  for  locking  the  atomiing  dmk 
controlling  mechanism,  to  prevent  the  accidental  sterling  off  a 
chine. 

g  It  is  recognized  that  the  managers  of  WDOdwwkim 
naturally  prefer  to  use  wood  and  lumber  in  making  their  own 
guards.    While  there  may  be  certain  advantages  at  the  time^  M  far aa 
available  material  is  concerned,  it  must  be  appieoiatod  ttqfc 
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guards  and  ei^closures  for  moving  partSi  if  properly  installedi  do  not 
increase  the  fire  hazard  by  accumulating  dust  and  becoming  saturated 
with  oil.  Metal  guards  are  durable  and  the  first  cost,  while  perhaps 
somewhat  in  excess  of  that  of  home-made  wooden  guarAs,  should  not 
deter  the  employer  from  selecting  that  which  is  most  permanent  and 
^cient. 

h  As  the  high  speed  of  woodworking  machines  necessitates  fre* 
quent  oiling  of  bearings,  it  is  necessary  tiiiat  safeguards  be  easily  re- 
movable for  the  convenience  of  the  oiler,  and  as  easily  replaced  and 
secured  in  position. 

i  Special  Woodworking  Machines.  Standards  for  machines  de- 
signed for  special  operations  in  the  manufacture  of  vehicle  parts, 
furniture,  boxes,  woodenware,  veneer  goods,  etc.,  are  purposely 
omitted.  Such  machines  require  special  treatment.  The  same 
principles  will  apply,  however,  and  by  referring  to  the  standards 
herein,  which  cover  the  machines  ordinarily  emplosred  in  woodwork- 
ing, it  is  felt  that  efficient  guards  may  be  easily  devised  and  applied 
to  the  imusual  types  of  machines* 

SECTION  2    RIP  SAWS 

a  Each  circular  rip  saw  shall  be  provided  with  a  substantial  hood 
securely  fastened  in  position* 

b  The  hood  shall  completely  cover  the  saw,  where  the  character 
of  the  operation  will  permit. 

c  Where  it  is  essential  that  the  saw  teeth  be  visible,  the  guard 
shall  extend  forward  not  less  than  three  (3)  inches  beyond  the  point 
of  operation. 

d  The  hood  may  be  adjustable  to  accommodate  various  thicknesses 
of  stock.  At  the  rear  of  saw,  and  located  as  close  thereto  as  practi- 
cable, there  shall  be  a  spreader  of  a  thickness  equal  to  the  full  width 
of  the  saw  cut. .  It  should  extend  above  the  table  the  entire  height  of 
the  saw.  The  spreader  should  be  attached  to  the  arbor  frame;  or 
if  the  table  is  immovable,  it  may  be  attached  directly  to  the  saw  table. 

e  A  guard  bar  shall  be  provided  in  front  of  the  feed  rolls. 

/  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in  the 
Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machinery.^ 

g  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

^  Presented  at  the  Spring  Meeting,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  1917,  of  The 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.    See  p.  899  oi  this  vohime. 
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h  The  dust  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  ks 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivakotto 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  tk 
suction  hood. 

I  For  saws  larger  than  twelve  (12)  inches,  the  di^pneter  of  tfai 
exhaust  pipe  should  be  increased  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  for  mA 
additional  foot  of  saw  diameter. 

j  The  exhaust-hood  inlet  should  effectively  guard  the  saw  beneath 
the  saw  table. 

SECTION  3    BAND  SAWS 

a  The  upper  and  lower  wheels  shall  be  completely  guarded  on  the 
operating  side  by  wire  screen  of  not  more  than  one-half  (})  -inch  medi, 
or  its  equivalent,  so  as  to  effectively  prevent  accidental  contact  with 
the  wheels  or  saw  blade. 

b  An  adjustable  guard  shall  be  provided  at  the  point  oi  opentioo, 
extending  from  the  saw  guard  to  the  upper  pulley. 

c  The  saw  shall  be  guarded  on  its  up  travel  between  the  puDejB  at 
t  he  rear  of  the  saw  table. 

d  A  guard  bar  shall  be  provided  in  front  of  the  feed  rdlb. 

e  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in  the 
( -ode  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machineiy 
viously  referred  to. 

/  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convMuent  raaeh 
of  the  operator. 

g  The  dust  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  fipt  not  kei 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  nqniTalmf  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 

h  For  saw  blades  exceeding  two  (2)  inches  in  width,  the 
of  the  pipe  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  two  (2)  inohon  for 
inch  in  width,  or  portion  thereof,  of  the  saw  blade. 

SECTION  4    GROOVING.  BROAD  AND  BUND  BAWB 

a  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  work  done  on  then  lawB  k 
that  a  hood  guard  cannot  be  used;  yet  effective  protootioe 
provided  by  a  home-made  springboard  or  block  itTninptMi  to 
that  will  hold  the  stock  to  the  fence  or  table  and  oover  tta 

b  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  aa  ^p**"*"^  ia  fthi 
Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Ppwer-Ti 
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c  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

d  The  dust  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  less 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 

e  The  exhaust-hood  inlet  shall  effectively  guard  the  saw  beneath 
the  saw  table. 

•  SECTION  6    SWING  CUT-OFF  SAWS 

a  Each  swing  cut-off  saw  shall  be  provided  with  a  substantial 
hood  or  guard  to  enclose  not  less  than  the  upper  half  of  the  saw. 

b  A  fixed  guard  or  solid  enclosure  shall  be  provided  at  the  rear  of 
the  saw  table  for  the  lower  half  of  the  saw. 

c  A  chain  or  other  equally  ^dent  stop  shall  be  fitted  to  the  saw 
frame,  to  prevent  the  saw's  swinging  beyond  the  front  edge  of  the  saw 
table. 

d  The  diameter  of  the  saw  collars  shall  be  not  less  than  one  (1) 
inch  larger  than  the  diameter  of  the  arbor  pulley. 

e  The  driving  belt  shall  be  guarded  by  wire  screen  of  not  more 
than  one-half  (^)-inch  mesh,  or  its  equivalent,  to  a  height  of  six  (6) 
feet  from  the  floor. 

/  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

g  The  dust  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  less 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 

h  For  saws  larger  than  twelve  (12)  inches  the  diameter  of  the 
exhaust  pipe  should  be  increased  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  for  each 
additional  foot  of  saw  diameter. 

SECTION  6    CUT-OFF.   MITER  AND  VARIETY  SAWS 

a  All  saws  of  these  types  shall  be  provided  with  substantial  hoods 
or  covers  securely  fastened  in  position. 

b  The  hood  shall  completely  cover  the  saw,  where  the  character 
of  the  operation  will  permit. 

c  Where  it  is  essential  that  the  saw  teeth  be  visible,  the  guard 
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shall  extend  forward  not  less  than  three  (3)  inohes  beyond  the  point 
of  operation.  The  hood  may  be  adjustable  to  accommodAte  virions 
thicknesses  of  stock. 

d  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in 
the  Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmisaion  Machinery. 

e  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  aome  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  retdi 
of  the  operator. 

/  The  dust  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  lev 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  neS  the 
suction  hood. 

g  For  saws  larger  than  twelve  (12)  inches  the  diameter  of  the 
exhaust  pipe  should  be  increased  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  for  each 
additional  foot  of  saw  diameter. 

h  The  exhaust-hood  inlet  should  effectively  guard  the  saw  be- 
neath the  saw  table. 

SECTION  7    PLANERS 

a  The  driving  belts  and  pulleys  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in 
the  Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmisaion  Machineiy. 

b  A  substantial  guard  shall  be  provided  at  the  feed  end  of  the 
planer,  in  front  of  the  belts  beneath  the  table. 

c  A  guard  bar  shall  be  provided  in  front  of  the  feed  raUs. 

d  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  aome  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  conyenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

e  All  feed  gears  shall  be  encased  by  solid  endosures. 

/  The  chips  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  lev 
than  six  (6)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 

g  For  planer  knives  exceeding  twenty-four  (24)  inohes  in  lem|h 
the  diameter  of  the  exhaust  pipe  should  be  increased  not  lesa  than  one 
(1)  inch  for  each  additional  foot  in  length  of  the  planer  kniveii  or 
portion  thereof. 

h  A  double-cut  planer  or  surfacer  should  be  fitted  nitli  an  addh 
tional  suction  exhaust  pipe  beneath  the  bottom  cutting  head.  Tfe 
size  of  the  bottom  suction  exhaust  pipe  shall  be  not  less  than  tte  i»> 
quirenient  for  planers,  but  the  diameter  of  the  uppn  nihanat  pipa 
shall  be  increased  one  (1)  inch. 
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SECTION  8    JOINTERS  OR  BUZZ  PLANERS 

a  The  cutter  head  shall  be  of  the  cylindric^  safety  type. 

b  A  guard,  preferably  automatically  adjusted,  shall  be  provided 
to  cover  the  cutter  head  on  each  jointer  not  fitted  with  a  ro}l  feed. 

c  A  guard  bar  shall  be  provided  in  front  of  the  feed  rolls. 

d  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in  the 
Code  of  Safety  Standards  for.  Power-Transmission  Machinery. 

e  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stoppii^  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

/  The  chips  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  less 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 

g  For  jointer  knives  more  than  twelve  (12)  inches  long  the  diam- 
eter of  the  exhaust  pipe  should  be  increased  not  less  than-  two  (2) 
inches  for  each  additional  foot  in  length  of  knives. 

SECTION  9    MOLDING  MACHINES  AND  MATCHERS 

a  A  guard  bar  shall  be  provided  in  front  of  the  feed  roUs. 

b  The  driving  belts  and  pulleys  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in 
the  Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machinery. 

c  A  substantial  belt  guard  shall  be  provided  at  the  feed  end  of  the 
machine. 

d  The  cutting  heads  shall  be  covered  by  sheet  metal  or  other  solid 
enclosure. 

e  All  feed  gears  shall  be  encased  by  solid  enclosures. 

/  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

g  The  shavings  should  be  removed  by  suction  exhaust  pipes,  not 
less  than  six  (6)  inches  in  diameter  for  the  upper  head,  and  not  less 
than  five  (5)  inches  for  the  lower  and  side  heads.  The  suction  should 
be  equivalent  to  two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft 
gage  at  or  near  the  suction  hood. 

SECTION   10    STICKERS 

a  The  catting  heads  shall  be  guarded  by  a  substantial  hood 
securely  fastened  in  position. 

b  The  hood  shall  completely  cover  the  cutters  where  the  character 
of  the  operation  will  permit. 
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c  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in  the 
Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machinery. 

d  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  readi 
of  the  operator. 

e  The  chips  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  I&m 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter  for  each  bottom  and  side  head,  and 
five  (5)  inches  for  the  top  head.  For  knives  exceeding  six  (6)  inches 
in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  exhaust  pipe  should  be  increased  not 
less  than  one  (1)  inch.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to  two  (2) 
inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the  suction 
hood. 

SECTION  U    TENONING  MACHINES 

a  The  cutting  heads  shall  be  guarded  by  a  substantial  hood 
securely  fastened  in  position. 

6  The  hood  shall  completely  cover  the  saw,  where  the  chaneter 
of  the  operation  will  permit. 

c  The  driving  l)elt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in  the 
(^ode  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machinery. 

d  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  resdi 
of  the  operator. 

e  The  dust  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  lev 
than  five  (5)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 


SECTION    12    BORING  AND   MORTISING 

a  Each  boring  machine  and  hollow-chisel  mortiser  shaU  be 
vided  with  a  sheet-metal  guard  in  front  of  the  spindle  to 
accidental  contact  with  the  spindle,  radial  belts  or  frietim  dim. 

b  Safety  bit  chucks  with  no  projecting  set  screws  shall  be  and. 

c  Cotter  pins  shall  be  fitted  in  the  ends  of  countemeii^t  leten. 

d  Mortising  machines  shall  be  provided  with  adjustable  thmdi 
stops. 

e  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  spedfied  m  ikfb 
Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Maebiiieqr. 

/  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  off 
approved  tyjx?,  shall  be  provided  and  located  wit 
of  the  operator. 

y  The  chips  from  mortisers  should  be  removed  bj*a 
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haust  pipe  not  less  than  three  (3)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction 
should  be  equivalent  to  two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U 
draft  gage  at  or  near  the  suction  hood. 

SECTION   13    SANDING  MACHINES  AND  SAND  BELTS 

a  The  driving  belts  and  pulleys  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in 
the  Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machmery. 

b  A  guard  bar  shall  be  provided  in  front  of  the  feed  rolls. 

c  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

d  AU  feed  gears  shall  be  encased  by  solid  enclosures. 

e  Sanding  machines  of  the  drum  type  should  be  provided  with  one 
suction  exhaust  pipe  not  less  than  six  (6)  inches  in  diameter  for  each 
roll.  For  drums  exceeding  twenty-four  (24)  inches  in  diameter  the 
size  of  the  exhaust  pipe  should  be  increased  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch 
for  each  additional  foot  of  diameter  of  drum. 

/  The  dust  from  a  belt  sander  should  be  removed  by  a  suction 
exhaust  pipe  not  less  than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  Foe  sand  belts 
exceeding  six  (6)  inches  in  width  the  diameter  of  the  exhaust  pipe 
shall  be  increased  on  the  basis  of  one  (1)  inch  for  each  additional  three 
(3)  inches  in  width  of  sand  belt. 

g  The  dust  from  a  disk  sander  should  be  removed  by  a  suction 
exhaust  pipe  not  less  than  five  (5)  inches  in  diameter.  For  disk 
Sanders  exceeding  twenty-four  (24)  inches  the  diameter  of  the  exhaust 
pipe  should  be  increased  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  for  each  additional 
foot  diameter  of  disk. 

h  Each  radial-arm  sander  should  be  provided  with  a  suction  ex- 
haust pipe  not  less  than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter. 

i  The  area  of  the  suction  inlet  for  sanding  operations  should  be 
twenty-five  (25)  per  cent  greater  than  the  area  of  the  exhaust  pipe. 

j  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to  two  (2)  inches  of  water 
between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the  suction  hood. 

SECTION   14    VERTICAL  WOOD  SHAPERS 

a  The  cutter  heads  shall  be  provided  with  a  guard,  cover  or  hood 
which  will  effectively  prevent  accidental  contact  with  the  revolving 
cutters.  The  guard  may  be  adjustable  to  accommodate  various  sizes 
of  stock. 

b  The  driving  belt  and  pulleys  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in  the 
Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machinery. 
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c  A  substantial  shield  or  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  spindle 
belt  beneath  the  table. 

d  A  belt  shifter,  or  a  starting  and  stopping  device  of  some  other 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

e  The  chips  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  pipe  not  kas  than 
five  (5)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  equivalent  to  two 
(2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  guge  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 

SECTION  15    PROFILE  SWINQ-HEAD  AND  BACK-KNIFB  LATHBB 

a  The  driving  belt  and  pulley  shall  be  guarded  as  specified  in  the 
Code  of  Safety  Standards  for  Power-Transmission  Machinery. 

b  A  belt  shifter  or  a  starting  and  stoppii^  device  of  some  oftiier 
approved  type,  shall  be  provided  and  located  within  convenient  reach 
of  the  operator. 

c  The  chips  should  be  removed  by  a  suction  exhaust  pipe  not  lav 
than  four  (4)  inches  in  diameter.  The  suction  should  be  eqmvaknt  to 
two  (2)  inches  of  water  between  levels  in  a  U  draft  gage  at  or  near  the 
suction  hood. 

d  The  exhaust^hood  inlet  shall  cover  the  cutting  heads  ao  far  as 
practicable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Price  Jackson,  Chairman   G.  R.  OLSHAUsmf 

John  H.  Barr  John  W.  Upp 

Melville  W.  Mix  Wujjam  A.  Viall 

M.  W.  Alexander  Carl  M.  Hansen 
Wm.  p.  Eales 
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NECROLOGY 

WILLIAM  CHABLES  ADAMS 

William  C.  Adams  was  bom  in  April  1883  in  North  East,  Erie 
County^  Pa.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  there  and  later  attended 
the  State  Normal  School.  He  also  took  a  course  in  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools. 

He  served  his  apprenticeship  as  machinist  with  the  Eureka 
Tempered  Copper  Works,  North  East,  Pa.,  from  1902  to  1903.  He 
then  located  with  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y., 
as  machinist.  In  1904  he  became  associated  with  the  Bantam  Anti- 
Friction  Company,  Bantam,  Conn,,  as  draftsman,  and  a  little  later 
worked  in  the  same  capacity  for  the  Coe  Brass  Manufacturing 
Company,  Torrington,  Conn.  In  1905  he  returned  to  the  Bantam 
Company  as  superintendent.  In  1908  he  took  charge  of  the  sewer 
works  of  the  city  of  Torrington. 

From  1909  until  1914  Mr.  Adams  was  employed  by  the  Chase 
Rolling  Mill  Company  and  the  Chase  Metal  Works  Company,  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  as  draftsman  and  engineer,  and  designed,  constructed 
and  maintained  their  hydraulic  extrusion  and  rolling-mill  machinery. 
Until  the  completion  of  the  new  plant  of  the  Chase  Metal  Works 
Company  Mr.  Adams  had  charge  of  the  machine  shop,  drafting  room, 
pattern  shops  and  hydrauhc  plant  of  the  Chase  Rolling  Mill  Company. 
He  took  charge  of  the  same  departments  in  the  new  plant. 

About  March  1915  Mr.  Adams  became  associated  with  the 
Kings  Norton  Metal  Company,  Ltd.,  Kings  Norton,  Birmingham, 
England,  as  works  manager.  He  designed  and  superintended  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  plant  for  the  extrusion  of  non-ferrous  metab 
in  bars  and  sections.  As  a  single  unit  the  plant  is  regarded  by  experts 
as  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  British  Isles. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  Birmingham  Association  of 

Mechanical  Engineers,  the  Institute  of  Metals,  London,  and  was 

honorary  treasurer  of  the  Birmingham  Metallurgies  Society.    He 

became  a  member  of  the  Society  in   1914.    He  died  on  July  13, 

1917. 
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EARLE  C.  BACON 


Earle  C.  Bacon  was  bom  on  May  29,  1859.  He  served  Ui 
apprenticeship  with  the  Delamater  Iron  Works  in  New  York.  Whik 
there,  though  but  twenty-one  years  old,  he  designed  the  Bacon  trunk- 
cylinder  hoisting  engine,  which  had  a  patented  connecting  rod  with 
an  inside  rod  for  taking  up  the  wear  on  brasses.  This  engine  was  the 
first  used  in  New  York  for  lifting  brick,  etc.,  in  building  constmctioii, 
and  is  still  being  manufactured  for  use  as  a  winze  hoist  and  for  sur- 
face work  around  mines. 

Mr.  Bacon  served  as  consulting  engineer  and  furnished  machineiy 
for  a  great  many  mining  companies,  as  he  made  a  specialty  of  mining 
and  quarry  work.  He  was  at  different  times  consulting  Anginapr  (or 
the  Davis  Sulphur  Ore  Company,  the  Sulphur  Mining  and  Railroad 
Company,  Virginia,  the  Nichols  Copper  Company,  the  Lavonia  Salt 
and  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Bristol  Copper  Company,  and 
many  others.  He  was  also  a  pioneer  in  the  asbestos  field  in  QuebeCi 
and  designed  and  equipped  the  first  mill  for  the  reduction  of  asbestOB 
in  that  region. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  and  of  the  Machiiwy 
Club.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1885.  He  died  on 
April  9,  1917. 

ARTHUR  BEARD8LET 

Arthur  Beardsley  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer  at  TTnnnnnlanr 
Polytechnic  Institute,  and  was  graduated  in  1867  with  the  degrae  of 
("ivil  Engineer.  He  was  then  employed  for  one  year  as  aasMtant 
engineer  at  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and  in  1868  entered  private  praetm 
as  a  civil  engineer  and  architect.  In  the  following  year  he  vai 
appointed  instructor  in  civil  engineering,  physics  and  industrial  ma- 
chanics  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  in  1870,  prof onnor  of  crril 
engineering  and  industrial  mechanics.  In  1872  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  mechanics  and  engineering  at  Swarthmore  College. 

Professor  Beardsley  was  elected  a  life  member  of  the  Socielj  M 
1883,  three  years  after  its  organization.  He  died  on  Januaiy  fl| 
1917. 

ORVILLE   Q.   BENNBT 

Orville  G.  Bcnnet  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  Augurt  17,  UBL 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Horace  Mann  EMhooI  and^M 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  1904. 

His  first  po^$ition  was  with  Westinghouse,  Churdi,  Bbtt  erf 
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Company.  He  left  that  firm  to  become  associated  with  the  IngersoU- 
Rand  Drill  Company,  where  he  remained  till  1906,  when  he  accepted 
a  position  with  the  American  Trading  Coippany,  representing  it  in 
Japan  imtil  1909,  chiefly  in  the  sale  and  installation  of  mining  ma- 
chinery. Not  wishing  to  become  permanently  identified  with  the 
Orient,  he  resigned  in  1910  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Akonite 
Company,  New  York  City,.  In  1911  he  took  over  the  management 
of  the  export  business  of  the  General  Motors  Company,  later  becom- 
ing president  and  general  manager.  He  resigned  this  position  in 
1916,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  organising  a  company  for  the 
distribution  of  the  output  of  the  Nash  Motors  Company  in  the  state 
of  Texas. 

He  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1907.  He  died  on 
February  28,  1917. 

FRANK  LEWIS  BIGELOW 

Frank  L.  Bigelow  was  bom  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  September 
21,  1862.  He  received  his  education  in  the  same  city,  attending 
Hopkins  Grammar  School  and  later  Yale  University.  He  was 
graduated  from  Sheffield  Scientific  School  with  the  class  of  1881| 
having  specialized  in  dynamical  engineering. 

Upon  graduation  Mr.  Bigelow  entered  the  shops  of  The  Bigelow 
Company,  manufacturers  of  fire-  and  water-tube  boilers.  He  worked 
in  the  shops  for  about  two  years  and  in  1883  he  was  made  secretary 
of  the  company,  later  succeeding  his  father  as  president.  He  was  also 
president  of  the  National  Pipe  Bending  Company  for  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Merchants  and  National 
Savings  Banks  and  in  the  New  Haven  Water  Company. 

Mr.  Bigelow  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Naval 
Engineers,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Yale  En- 
gineering Association,  and  was  after  graduation  continuously  the 
secretary  of  his  class,  1881  (Sheffield).  He  was  also  president  of  the 
Yale  Press  Association. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1887.  He  died  in  New 
Haven  on  June  20,  1917. 

ROWLAND   SPENCER  BROTHERHOOD 

Rowland  S.  Brotherhood  was  born  in  September  1876  in  Charies- 
ton,  S.  C.  He  was  educated  at  the  Patric  Military  Institute,  An- 
derson, S.  C. 
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His  apprenticeship  was  spent  with  the  Betts  Machine  Company. 
Wihnington,  Del.,  where  he  gained  his  experience  in  machine-tool 
designing.  In  1902  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Bethlehem  Sted 
Tool  Company,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  hydraulic-press  and  ma- 
chine-tool designing  and  on  general  mill  work  in  charge  of  the  manu- 
facturing drawing  office.  In  1903  he  resigned  from  this  position  to 
become  associated  with  the  Portland  Iron  ^d  Steel  Company,  South 
Portland,  Me.,  in  general  engineering  and  construction  work  during 
the  erection  of  the  plant.  In  1904  he  became  connected  with  the 
Standard  Horse  Shoe  Co.,  South  Watertown,  Mass.,  as  a  designer  d 
horseshoe  bending  and  swedging  machines.  Later  in  the  same  yetr 
he  took  charge  of  the  Brotherhood  Railway  Supply  Co.,  and  the 
following  year  accepted  a  position  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the  drafting  department  on  boiler,  engine,  marine 
and  locomotive  work  and  in  designing  special  machinery. 

In  1907  Mr.  Brotherhood  became  connected  with  the  Remington 
Arms-Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  His 
position  was  in  the  equipment  department,  where  he  designed  auto- 
matic machinery  and  was  assistant  to  the  chief  equipment  engineer. 
After  five  years  he  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Intemationil 
Silver  Company,  Bridgeport,  superintending  the  changing  of  the 
entire  plant  over  from  steam  to  electric  drive,  the  installation  of  a  new 
electric-lighting  system  and  the  erection  of  a  new  building.  Fnm 
April  1913  imtil  the  time  of  his  death  his  work  dealt  with  the  genoal 
mechanical,  electrical  and  efficiency  engineering  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Brotherhood  )>ecame  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916.  He 
was  the  secretary  of  the  Meriden  branch  of  the  Connecticut  Seetion* 
He  died  on  October  13,  1917. 

ADOLPH  THEODORE  BRUSGEL 

A.  Theodore  Bruegel  was  born  on  January  11, 1866,  in  Canton,  Ol 
He  was  educated  in  the  St.  Louis  Manual  Training  School  and  htar 
attended  Lehigh  University,  being  graduated  in  1888  with  the  dogne 
of  M.E.  He  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  Cornell  Univeraity  and 
rooeived  his  M.M.E.  degree  in  1896. 

During  the  suniinei*s  of  1883  to  1885  Mr.  Bruegd  woriBed  m 
machinist  for  the  Missouri  Malleable  Iron  WorlcB  and  the  Lefaji^ 
Valley  Railroad  (\)iii])any.  He  obtained  his  draftingHfoom  eqieri- 
ence  witli  tlie  Johnson  Steel  ( 'onipany,  Johnstown,  Fia.  Fkom  18BB 
to  1892  he  acted  as  instructor  in  mechanical  drawing  and  deMriplM 
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geometry  in  Cogswell  Polytechnic  College,  San  Francisco.  For  the 
next  five  years  or  so  he  was  connected  with  Sibley  Coll^^e,  Cornell 
University,  as  instructor  in  machine  design.  Later  he  took  charge 
of  the  teaching  of  kinematics  of  machinery  and  also  jmiior  drawing. 

In  1898  Mr.  Bruegel  became  an  instructor  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing in  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  giving  his  attention  principally  to 
the  steam  and  machine-Klesign  courses.  From  1907  on  he  was  bsbo- 
ciated  with  the  Hess-Bright  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  of 
which  he  was  secretary  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Bruegel  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Ei^^eering  Education,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  National 
Geographic  Society,  and  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Conmieroe. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1900.  He  died  at  his  home  in 
Melrose  Park,  Pa.,  November  7,  1917. 

CHARLBS  ALEXANDER  GANDA 

Charles  Alexander  Cauda  was  bom  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  on  June  18, 
1869.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  Stevens 
Institute,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1893.  He  soon  after  became 
associated  with  the  Brush  Electric  light  Company,  New  York,  where 

*  • 

he  remained  until  1899.  During  this  time  he  designed  a  direct- 
current  arc  lamp  in  which  the  top  and  bottom  carbons  were  controlled 
in  the  head  of  the  lamp. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1899  he  affiliated  with  the  Cauda  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  manufacturers  of  automobiles,  serving  in  the  capacities 
of  assistant  to  the  superintendent,  acting  superintendent  in  1900,  and 
superintendent  in  1901.  Early  in  1902  he  assumed  the  duties  of 
secretary  and  became  part  owner  of  the  Chrome  Steel  Works,  Chrome, 
N.  J.,  holding  this  office  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Canda  was  granted  a  numbei:  of  patents,  among  them  being 
a  clamping  device  for  tappets,  wheels  or  shaft  couplings,  and  an 
improvement  on  a  machine  for  making  tubes  and  tires. 

Mr.  Canda  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916.  He  died 
at  his  residence  in  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  February  8,  1917. 

AUGUSTUS  W.    COLWELL 

Augustus  W.  Col  well  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  February  5, 
1842,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  in  the  College  of  the 
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City  of  New  York.  In  1861  he  was  apprenticed  in  the  machine  shop 
and  foundry  of  his  father,  Lewis  Colwell,  starting  in  the  dnwing 
room  and  later  working  in  the  foundry  as  a  molder.  He  afterwaids 
was  general  superintendent  of  the  plant  and  spent  portions  of  each 
winter  in  Cuba  inspecting  the  erection  of  the  company's  sugar  ma- 
chinery and  attending  to  new  orders.  On  the  dea^  of  his  father  he 
purchased  the  interests  of  the  other  heirs  and  became  president  and 
owner  of  the  Colwell  Iron  Works,  imtil  1906,  when  he  retired  frem 
business.  By  his  numerous  inventions  and  by  leading  in  advanced 
engineering  and  foundry  practice,  he  became  prominent  in  Eni^ish-, 
French-  and  Spanish-speaking  America  as  a  manufactura:  of  migv 
machinery  and  apparatus  for  the  manufacture  of  other  products 
requiring  the  use  of  evaporators,  as  well  as  steam  engines,  pumping 
engines  and  miscellaneous  machinery. 

Under  his  supervision  the  first  successful  diffusion  battoy  for 
handling  sugar-cane  hquors  was  erected  and  operated  at  the  Loiai- 
ana  Experimental  Station  located  on  Governor  Warmoth's  ^ipmlk 
Plantatiqn  on  the  Lower  Coast.  He  was  among  the  first  to  deapi 
and  manufacture  machinery  to  use  bone  char  for  refining  sugv  and 
used  it  at  the  plantation  for  refining  direct  in  one  procesB.  He  was 
a  pioneer  in  the  use  of  water-tube  boilers  on  sugar  plantations  in  irtudi 
bagasse  was  used  as  fuel.  He  patented  a  bagasse  burner  for  tUi 
purpose  and  installed  plants  using  this  fuel  on  plantations  in  Cola. 
His  system  of  returning  all  exhausts  and  drips  to  the  boiler  house  and 
utilizing  the  exhaust  st^am  for  the  vacuum  pan  and  triple  effect 
much  sought  for  by  the  planters. 

He  also  was  one  of  the  first  engineers  to  advocate  darifiersi 
trains  and  centrifugals  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  opoi  kettle  dtreefr- 
fired  as  used  by  the  earlier  sugar  makers.  He  remodeled  many  old* 
style  plants  on  sugar  plantations  by  suppl3dng  centrifugals  to  eBn- 
nate  the  molasses  from  the  magma  after  it  left  the  Taeuum  pen.  B^ 
contrast,  the  old  cone  molds  and  bananarleaf  molds  which  mn 
common  at  that  time  had  to  be  stored  for  weeks  in  dark  oeDais  sad 
allowed  to  drain  in  order  to  eliminate  the  molasses. 

A  great  deal  of  interesting  work  was  done  by  Mr.  CSohieD  m  SaUi 
totally  (lifTerent  from  those  which  engaged  his  chief  attentioiL  Be 
patented  and  oreoted  for  New  York  City  refuse  crematories  vlkk 
were  usod  by  the  late  Colonel  Waring  when  he  was  GonunisBQiMraf 
Street  Cleaning.  He  did  the  steel  and  iron  work  for  a  number  ef 
lighthouses  erected  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  He  mads  mav 
exi)eriments  for  the  United  States  (jovemment  in  the  interest  ef  lit 
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sorghum  industry,  designing  and  operating  the  machinery,  and  also 
furnished  much  machinery  for  the  ^ucose  trade.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Lewis  Colwell,  his  father,  was  the  first  to  use  coal  in  a 
cupola  to  melt  iron,  and  that  similarly  he  was  the  first,  in  New  York 
City,  to  use  coke  in  a  cupola. 

During  the  Civil  War,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Colwell  Iron 
Works  was  actively  engaged  in  Government  work  and  maintained  a 
shipbuilding  yard  in  Jersey  City  where  several  monitors  were  con- 
structed, Mr.  Colwell  enlisted  twice  with  the  137th  New  York  Vol- 
unteers and  was  honorably  discharged  as  color  sergeant.  About 
1886  he  was  made  commander  for  the  term  of  two  j^ears  of  the  John 
A.  Dix  Post  135  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubUc. 

Mr.  Colwell  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  signed  the  register  at  the  first 
Annual  Meeting.    He  died  on  January  2,  1917. 

JOSEPH   PHINEA8  DAVIS 

Joseph  p.  Davis  was  bom  on  April  15,  1837,  at  Northboro,  Mass. 
He  was  graduated  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1856  with 
the  degree  of  C.E.  Until  1861  he  acted  as  assistant  engineer  on  the 
construction  of  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works.  He  then  went  to  South 
America,  where  he  remained  for  four  years  in  the  employ  of  the 
Peruvian  Government  as  topographical  engineer.  Upon  his  return 
he  was  made  commissioner  of  parks  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

About  1867  he  was  appointed  chief  assistant  engineer  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  St.  Louis  Water  Works,  later  becoming  chief  engineer 
on  the  construction  of  the  Lowell,  Mass.,  Water  Works.  In  1872  he 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Boston  Water  Board,  and  the 
following  year  was  made  city  engineer  of  Boston,  which  position  he 
held  till  1880. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Davis  accepted  a  position  with  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  as  chief  engineer,  holding  the  same  position  with 
its  successor,  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  imtU  1905, 
when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

Mr.  Davis  was  the  consulting  engineer  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
Commission  from  1884  to  1886,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health  from  1886  to  1904,  of  the  MetropoUtan  Sewerage  Com- 
mission, Mas8.,  in  1898.  He  was  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan  Telephone  Company,  New  York,  from  1880 
to  1886,  and  was  president  of  the  Hudson  River  Telephone  Company 
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from  1889  to  1895,  and  of  the  Westchester  Telephone  Company  from 
1890  to  1903. 

Mr.  Davis  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  CSvfl  fit- 
gineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  EngineeiBi  the  Institii- 
tion  of  Electrical  Engineers,  England,  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Chril 
Engineers.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1880.  He  died 
on  March  31,  1917. 


WILLIAM  L.   DIBBlfAN 

William  L.  Dierman  was  born  on  May  19,  1868,  in  Obent,  Bel- 
gium. He  was  educated  in  the  Coll^^e  of  Toulouse,  Fhmoe,  and  the 
College  of  Richmond,  in  London,  England.  In  1887  he  received  the 
degree  of  C.E.  from  Ghent  University  and  in  1888  the  degree  of  KE. 
from  the  Montefiore  Institute,  Li^ge,  Belgium. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  engineering  courae  he  became  ano- 
ciated  with  the  Soci^t^  G^n^rale  Electrique  and  was  located  lint 
in  Paris  and  afterward  in  Lille,  France.  It  was  while  with  the 
Soci^t6  that  he  had  charge  of  the  building  of  tramways  in  European 
Russia  and  the  Caucasus. 

He  was  next  connected  with  the  Soci^  Edainga  ek  Tiane- 
missions  Electriques  k  Longue  Distance,  where  hie  duties  firwMiistiHi 
in  designing  dynamos,  machinery  and  electrical  plants.  In  1800 
he  was  conunissioned  by  the  Belgian  Government  to  make  a  report 
on  the  electric  traction  of  the  United  States.  In  1891  he  wai 
made  supervising  engineer  of  the  electric-traction  department  of 
the  Compagnie  Internationale  d'Electricit^,  Liige.  He  was  the 
designer  of  the  electric-traction  system  of  the  liige  and  Hental 
Street  Railway  and  of  many  other  minor  systems.  He  was  the 
supervisor  of  the  installation  of  the  electric  system  in  liigb.  Vtcm 
1893  to  1901  he  was  general  manager  of  the  oonoem  of  Diemuui  and 
Company,  Lidge,  which  later  became  the  Sooi£ttf  das  AppfioatiOM 
(le  TElectricit^  in  Lidge.  In  1901  he  located  in  Bnissels»  wban  hi 
acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Compagnie  GMn&rala  da  Ooih 
struction,  Paris,  Ateliers  Rateau  Muysen-Malines,  and  ^tf^f—  di 
Construction  de  Blane  Misseron,  designing  electrioal  and  maolMnieil 
plants  for  these  companies. 

Since  the  war  he  has  been  purchasing  manager  in  Naivr  Toik  lar 
the  Eclairage  Electrique  of  Paris.     In  this  oonneetioii  ha 
the  purchase  of  machine  tools  and  machineiy  for  mm 
France.     He  was  the  administrateur  d&AgfjA  for  Balpna  sff 
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concern.    He  also  maintained  a  private  office  as  consulting  en- 
gineer in  Brussels. 

Mr.  Dierman  was  a  member  of  the  Soci6t6  des  Ingfinieurs  Civils 
de  France.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1915.  He  died 
on  December  25,  1916. 


CHARLES  EUOBNB  WILLBT  DOW 

Charles  E.  W.  Dow  was  bom  in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  on  April  25, 
1859.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and 
commenced  his  professional  work  there  by  the  acceptance  of  a  position 
as  draftsman  with  the  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Company. 

He  held  successively  the  positions  of  chief  draftsman  with  the 
Brown  and  Sharpe  Manufacttuing  Company,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
mechanical  engineer  with  the  Hotchkiss  Ordnance  Company,  also  of 
Providence;  agent  for  the  Metallic  Drawing  RoU  Company,  Indian 
Orchard,  Mass.,  and  manager  of  the  American  Bolt  Company, 
Lowell,  Mass. 

Mr.  Dow  was  widely  known  in  the  textile  industry  of  this  country, 
having  been  closely  associated  with  these  manufacturers  in  humidifi- 
cation  work  and  air  conditioning  for  about  fourteen  years.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  consulting  engineer  and  vice-president  of 
the  Elbert  Clarke  Company,  engineers,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers' 
Association.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1911.  He  died 
on  June  16,  1917. 

GEORGE  LELAND   FALES 

George  L.  Fales  was  born  on  May  18,  1878,  in  Nashua,  N.  H., 
and  was  educated  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools  there.  His 
technical  education  was  acquired  through  selfnstudy. 

For  two  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  power  plant  of  the  Bayley 
Hat  Manufacturing  Company,  Newbmyport,  Mass.  His  next  posi- 
tion was  with  the  G.  R.  &  I.  St.  Ry.  Co.,  Georgetown,  Mass.,  as  chief 
engineer  of  its  1200-hp.  power  plant.-  In  September  1899  he  was 
made  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Boston  Almshouse  and  Hospi- 
tals, Boston,  Mass.  In  1904  he  resigned  to  take  the  position  of  chief 
engineer  and  electrician  with  the  Great  Northern  Portland  Cement 
Company,  Marlborough,  Mich.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  power 
plant  and  mill  equipment  of  motors,  air  compressors,  etc.  The 
following  year  he  became  connected  with  the  Hudson  Portland 
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Cement  Company,  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  as  chief  engineer  and  electridaii, 
having  charge  of  the  power  plant  and  electric  equipment.  Ih 
February  1906  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  power  departmoit 
of  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company,  Copperhill,  Tenn.,  having  chaige 
of  all  power  plants  of  the  company,  aggregating  10,000  hp.  in  steun, 
electric,  compressed-air  and  refrigerating  machinery.  In  1916,  after 
ten  years  with  the  Tennessee  Copper  Company,  he  resigned  to  take 
the  position  of  chief  engineer  with  the  Raritan  Copper  Works,  Perth 
Amboy,  N.  J.,  which  position  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Fales  was  a  master  operating  engineer,  a  mraiber  of  the 
Institute  of  Operating  Engineers,  and  a  member  also  of  the  Natknal 
Association  of  Stationary  Engineers.  He  became  an 
member  of  the  Society  in  1914.    He  died  on  December  29,  1917. 


FRANK  FIRMSTONE 

Frank  Firmstone  was  bom  in  Glendon,  Pa.,  on  August  29,  1846, 
and  received  his  early  education  at  the  Phillips  School,  EastOD,  F^ 
From  there  he  went  to  the  Saunders  Military  Academy,  in  Philadd- 
phia,  and  in  1865  was  graduated  from  the  Polytechnic  CoUeBB  of 
Pennsylvania  as  a  mining  engineer. 

His  first  position  was  with  his  father  in  the  Glendon  Campujt 
and  he  was  associated  with  this  firm  for  over  twenty  yean.  UpoD  the 
death  of  his  father  in  1875  he  became  general  manager  of  the  oompaiqr. 
He  resigned  in  1887  and  soon  after  became  associated  with  the  Cna- 
berry  Iron  and  CosA  Company,  Cranberry,  N.  C.  He  was  pnnidfwt 
of  this  company  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  a  director  of  aU  its 
subsidiary  companies  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  recognized  authority  on  engineering  matteni  aad 
(contributed  valuable  papers  on  blast-furnace  practice  to  the  AmeriflW 
Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 

Mr.  Firmstone  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Civfl  rjigjmian  ^ 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the 
Association,  and  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  Yoik. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1880.    He  died  on  Ji 
1917. 

CHARLES   FITZGERALD 

Charles  Fitzgerald  was  born  in  Monroe,  N.  T., 
1859.    He  received  his  early  business  training  and 
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the  Ramapo  Car  Wheel  Company,  in  whose  employ  he  worked  from 
1879  to  1882,  leaving  that  firm  to  accept  a  position  with  John  Roach 
and  Sons,  Chester,  Pa. 

His  next  position  was  with  the  American  Ship  Building  Company, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  erection  of 
marine  engines.  From  1885  to  1889  he  worked  with  Robert  Wetherill 
and  Company  as  outside  erection  engineer.  He  was  next  associated 
with  the  Citizens  Traction  Railway  Company  as  chief  engineer,  and 
later  as  general  superintendent  of  that  company  and  the  Consolidated 
Traction  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1902  he  accepted  the  position 
of  mechanical  engineer  with  the  firm  of  Booth  and  Ilinn,  Pittsburgh. 
In  1906  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Brazilian  Dredging  Com- 
pany, Brazil,  South  America.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Valve  Foundry  and  Construction 
Company. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1912.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Society  of  Western  Penni^lvania. 
He  died  on  June  2,  1917. 


CHARLES  8.   FOLLBR 

Charles  S.  Poller  was  bom  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  May  9,  1876. 
He  attended  the  pubUc  schools  of  that  city,  and  upon  being  graduated 
from  the  high  school  went  to  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  N.  Y^,  for  a 
year.    He  also  took  special  work  in  Cornell  University. 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  of  one  year  at  the  machinist's  trade 
with  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railway.  He  was  then 
employed  in  the  drafting  room  of  the  Brooks  Locomotive  Works, 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  afterward  accepting  a  position  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Locomotive  Works  as  chief  draftsman,  shortly  being  advanced  to 
superintendent  of  frame  work  in  the  shops.  From  1897  to  1905  he 
was  connected  with  the  designing  department  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  and  at  the  close  of  that  period  was  the  principal 
designer  of  new  locomotives  of  the  company.  For  about  a  year  he 
was  engaged  in  designing  steel  cars  with  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  For  the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life 
Mr.  Feller  was  associated  with  the  Union  Spring  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  first  as  mechanical  engineer  and  then  as 
western  sales  manager,  in  charge  of  the  office  in  St.  Louis,  Mo'. 
In  the  summer  of  1913  be  returned  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
company  at  Pittsburgh  as  general  manager  of  sales. 


/ . 
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Mr.  Foiler  was  a  member  of  the  Engmeers'  Society  of  WeBlon 
Pennsylvania  and  the  American  Society  of  Testing  Materials.  He 
became  a  member  of  our  Society  in  1906.    He  died  in  Pittsbuii^  on 

December  30,  1917. 

HENRY  RUTGERS  FORD 

Henry  R.  Ford  was  born  on  January  30,  1871,  in  LawrenoeviDe, 
Pa.  He  was  educated  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  attending  both  the 
grammar  and  high  schools  of  that  city.  Later  he  took  the  engineer- 
ing course  at  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

After  serving  his  apprenticeship  as  electric  wiieman  and  as  ma- 
chinist, he  obtained  a  position  with  the  Eklison  Electric  lUuminatiag 
Company,  New  York  City,  as  wireman.  In  1893  he  was  employed 
by  the  F.  P.  Little  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  capacity  of  wiie- 
man and  machinist,  later  becoming  foreman  and  superinfaaadent. 
In  1898  Mr.  Ford  became  associated  with  the  firm  of  MeCsrthj 
Brothers  and  Ford,  giving  special  attention  to  designings  genenl 
engineering  and  contract  work.  Throughout  Buffalo  and  its  vicinity 
he  designed  and  installed  many  steam-  and  gas-power  and  li|^ting 
plants. 

He  became  a  mem)>er  of  the  Society  in  1914.  He  died  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1917. 

ALBERT  FREDERICK  GANZ 

Albert  Frederick  Ganz  was  bom  in  Elberfeld,  Germany^  April  25, 
1872,  and  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1881.  After 
attending  private  and  public  schools  he  entered  the  CdUeBS  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1886,  and  completed  the  first  year's  woA  in  the 
mechanical  course.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was  emplojed  in  the 
electrical  works  of  Bergmann  and  Company,  New  York  City,  and  of 
the  Edison  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady.  Dming  tkii 
time  he  attended  the  Cooper  Union  Nig^t  ScfaooL  He 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  as  a  member  of  the  mfkaman 
in  1892  and  was  graduated  in  1895  with  the  degree  of 
Engineer.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  was  anwinted  il 
tor  in  applied  electricity;  two  years  later  he  was  advaneed  to  the 
position  of  assistant  professor  of  applied  electricity  and  plgfiieB;  sad 
in  1902  he  was  appointed  professor  of  electrical  engineegjag  and  had 
of  the  department.  With  the  appointment  of  dass  dsaoa  in  1901^ 
he  b(^(*aine  dean  of  the  senior  class.    The  period  of  Pmfessoi  GsaA 
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connection  with  Stevens  — 1895  to  the  present  — « coincided  with  the 
phenomenal  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  electrical  engineer- 
ing, and  it  is  mainly  due  to  his  study  and  efforts  toward  improvement 
that  the  electrical  course  was  kept  abreast  of  the  times,  and  that  so 
many  graduates  of  Stevens  have  been  fitted  for  responsible  positions 
in  the  electrical  field. 

Professor  Ganz  was  widely  known  in  the  engineering  world, 
having  made  many  commercial  and  scientific  tests  and  investigations. 
He  had  made  a  special  study  of  methods  for  mitigating  corrosion  of 
undergroimd  structures  by  electrol3rsis  and  was  a  national  authority 
on  this  subject.  He  contributed  many  valuable  scientific  pB^peirB  to 
technical  societies  and  joiunals. 

Professor  Ganz  was  a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  a  member  of  the  following  societies:  The  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  American  Gas  Institute,  American 
Electrochemical  Society,  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineer- 
ing Education,  Illuminating  Engineering  Society,  American  Water 
Works  Association,  National  Electric  Light  Association;  and  past- 
president  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hoboken  Board  of  Trade,  the  Engineers'  Club  and.  the 
German  Liederkranz  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Tau  Beta  Pi  fraternity. 

Professor  Ganz  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1010.  He 
died  on  July  27,  1917. 

E.   W.   GRIEVES 

E.  W.  Grieves  was  bom  in  Delaware  in  1843  and  attended  the 
public  schools  in  that  state.  '  He  spent  a  four  years'  apprenticeship 
at  woodworking,  and  then  served  several  years  as  a  patternmaker 
on  ship  and  car  work  and  as  a  designer  and  constructor  of  cars. 

He  became  the  chief  draftsman  and  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  shops  of  the  Harlan  and  Hollingsworth  Company.  Later  he  was 
associated  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio^Railroad  as  master  car 
builder.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  held  the  position  of  mechanical 
expert  with  the  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Mr.  Grieves  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1891.  He  died 
in  February,  1917. 

EDWIN  J.   HADDOClK 

Edwin  J.  Haddock  was  born  in  Moimt  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  Jime  13, 
1868.    He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City.    He 
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obtained  his  early  experience  in  the  shops  and  drafting  rooma  in  the 
vieihity  of  New  York,  completing  this  training  with  seven  yeuB 
spent  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

He  held  successively  the  pxysitions  of  chief  draftsman  of  the  BofaiiiB 
Convejdng  Belt  Company,  New  York  City;  chief  engines  of  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio^  and  chief  ditfti- 
man  of  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Company,  Binningliim, 
Ala.  Later  he  engaged  in  private  practice  in  MilwaukeCi  Wm^ 
building  numerous  stone-crushing  plants  in  that  r^on.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Edgewater  Steel  Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1906.  He  died  April  11, 
1917. 

CLINTON  A.   HAMILTON 

Chnton  A.  Hamilton  was  born  on  October  5, 1878,  at  East  Qruge, 
N.  J.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  high  school  of  East  Qrange.  He 
served  a  three-years'  apprenticeship  in  the  E.  P.  Allis  Compuaf^ 
shops  at  Milwaukee,  and  then  went  to  Pittsburgh  to  take  a  postioB 
with  the  National  Tube  Company.  When  he  severed  his  oonneetioB 
with  this  firm  he  entered  into  consulting  engineering  in  New  Toric 
City,  under  the  firm  name  of  McClave,  Hamilton  and 
Later  he  became  general  sales  manager  for  the  International 
Pump  Company,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh-  In  1906  hb 
accepted  the  position  of  vice-president  and  general  "*^**^b— '  of  the 
Wisconsin  Engine  Company,  Corliss,  Wis.,  and  remained  with  tkii 
company  for  about  six  years,  resigning  to  accept  the  pootioa  of  Yiee- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  Lavine  Steering  Gear  CompuqTi 
Racine,  Wis.  In  1913  he  became  president  and  general  imnatpi  nf 
tlie  Racine  Manufacturing  Company,  and  retained  this  porition  imli 
1916,  when  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  JameB  Cram  and  took 
over  the  sales  agency  of  the  Allen  Motor  Car  Company.  He  wao 
connected  with  this  company  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1908.  He  died  on  Manh 
J2,  1917. 

J.   ANSLEY  HARTFORD 

J.  Ansley  Hartford  was  bom  in  Pittsburgjiy  Fku,  on  OohdNT  I7« 
1871.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  publie  aehoQli  rf 
Pittsburgh,  and  was  graduated  from  the  PittsbiUlli  Gentnl  Hj|^ 
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School  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  served  a  four-year  apprenticeship 
as  machinist  at  the  Black  Diamond  Steel  Works.  He  spent  the  next 
five  years  with  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  entering  as  a  machinist  and  being  promoted  througjh  the 
tool-making  division  to  the  position  of  outside  construction  engi- 
neer, working  on  some  of  the  largest  power  installations  in  tiie 
country. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  studied  mechanical  and  electrical  en- 
gineering out  of  business  hours,  and  was  given  charge  of  the  electrical 
equipment  of  the  Westinghouse  Machine  Company  at  'East  Pitts- 
burgh. He  remained  at  Pittsburgh  eleven  years  in  the  capacity  of 
factory  engineer  responsible  for  all  service  machinery.  He  designed 
the  switchboard  in  use  at  the  Pittsburgh  plant.  He  represented  the 
company  in  its  joint  betterment  work  with  the  Westinghouse  EHectrie 
Company,  organizing  the  Casino  Technical  Night  Schooli  Casino 
Restaurant  and  Library. 

In  1910  he  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  design  and 
manufactiuing  of  the  tractor  works  of  the  Smith  Manufacturing 
Company,  Chicago.  Later  he  designed  the  Breese  motor,  plow  and 
became  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the  company  organiied  to 
manufacture  it.  In  February  1916  he  accepted  the  position  of 
experimental  and  productive  engineer  with  the  Garford  Motor  Truck 
Company,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Hartford  became  an  Associate  of  the  Society  in  1914.  He 
died  at  Lima,  Ohio,  on  March  17,  1917. 

FRANK   EUGENE   HOLT 

Frank  Eugene  Holt  was  bom  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  in  1856.  He 
served  his  apprenticeship  with  .Eddy  and  Stone,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
and  between  1876  and  1893  was  associated  with  the  Washburn  and 
Moen  Manufacturing  Company,  during  which  time  he  was  in  charge 
of  their  Union  Street  shop  and  also  employed  in  the  erection  of  rolling 
mills  for  that  company.  In  1893  he  accepted  the  position  of  master 
mechanic  with  the  Spaulding  and  Jennings  Company,  and  later, 
when  this  plant  was  absorbed  by  the  Crucible  Steel  Company  of 
America,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Company  to 
design  and  erect  a  rolling  mill  to  produce  small  steel  shapes.  After- 
ward he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  power  houses  of  the  company  at  the 
Elizabethport  factory,  acting  also  as  adviser  on  power  matters  for 
their  plant  at  St.  Johns,  Canada. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Holt  was  president  of  the  Smger 
Club,  and  a  member  of  the  Singer  Engineering  Society.  He  joined 
the  Society  in  1900.    He  died  on  February  4,  1917. 


AUGUST  A.   HONSBEBG 

August  A.  Honsberg  was  bom  on  May  18, 1841,  in  Boulay,  Meti, 
France.  He  was  educated  in  France,  receiving  his  technical  tnining 
in  the  Institution  Carmentrez. 

He  served  an  apprenticeship  from  1859  to  1861  with  Kant  and 
Westmayer  at  St.  Jean,  Saarbrucken,  Germany.  The  next  two 
years  he  spent  at  the  AteUers  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  I'Est,  Montipqr* 
He  obtained  his  drafting  experience  in  the  Regimental  School  of 
Engineers  from  1863  to  1865,  leaving  there  to  go  to  I'Eode  Po^- 
technique,  Metz.  In  1866  he  became  superintendent  of  machinoy 
at  the  Arsenal  de  G^nie.  He  served  during  the  Fnnoo-'Pnumn 
War  as  chief  of  the  engineering  detachment,  Fifth  Aimy  Corps. 

About  1872  Mr.  Honsberg  came  to  the  United  States.  Ss  fint 
position  was  with  the  Kings  Bridge  Company,  and  he  was  htar 
associated  with  the  Keystone  Bridge  Company.  In  1881  he  beeame 
master  mechanic  in  charge  of  the  machinery  and  buildings  of  ills 
Cleveland  Rolling  Mill  Company.  After  ten  years'  service  he  resigped 
to  take  a  position  in  the  Cleveland  city  engineer's  office  in  the  bridge 
department,  leaving  this  department  after  another  ten  jrean  to 
enter  the  city  water-works  office  for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  for 
a  new  pumping  station,  engine  and  boiler  house.  For  the  last  B 
years  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  the  bridge  and  map  dqwrtDsnt 
of  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Honsberg  was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  Engineen'  Sodstyv 
and  became  a  life  member  of  the  Society  in  1001.  He  died  on  Odfh 
ber21,  1917. 

O.   ZELL  HOWARD 

0.  Zell  Howard  was  born  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.»  on  Decembsr  6^  USNu 
He  was  graduated  from  Lehigh  University  with  the  dasB  of  UN^ 
and  during  the  next  year  was  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  GhnrfM 
Manufacturing  C'ompany,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

His  drafting-room  experience  was  obtained  with  the  Newport 
News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Dock  Company,  where  hie  WQik  doit 
with  marine-engine  and  boiler  drafting.  His  next  positkm 
the  Baltimore  Smelting  and  Refining  Company  on 
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drafting.  In  1900  he  turned  again  to  marine-engine  and  boiler  draft* 
ing  with  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  Sparrows  Point,  Md.  For 
about  a  year  he  was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Construction  and 
Repair,!  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  auxiliary  ma- 
chinery, resigning  to  take  the  position  of  mechanical  engineer  with 
the  American  Carbide  Lamp  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  1902 
he  became  an  instructor  in  the  department  of  marine  engineering  and 
naval  construction  in  the  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis, 
Md.  He  assisted  the  head  of  the  department  in  preparing  testtbooks 
on  naval  engines  and  machinery  and  on  mechanical  processes.  He 
also  assisted  in  the  la3dng  out  and  the  superintending  of  the  ereotion 
of  experimental  turbines  and  boilers  in  the  Naval  Experiment  Station 
at  Annapolis,  and  in  making  tests  on  the  machinery  ahieady  erected. 
For  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  he  was  supervising  engineer  of  the 
Diamond  Match  Company. 

Mr.  Howard  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  .of  Ctvil 
Engineers,  the  American  Institute,  of  Electrical  Engineers  and  tiie 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  in  1908.    He  died  on  December  20,  1917. 

CHARLES  EDWARD   HYDE 

Charles  E.  Hyde  was  bom  in  Bath,  Me.,  November  26,  1855. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  Bath,  and,  when  graduated  from 
the  high  school  there,  spent  the  next  three  years  in  the  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute.  The  last  year  of  his  course  was  taken  in  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  year  after  his  gradua- 
tion he  spent  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  shipjrards 
and  engine  works  of  the  old  country,  obtaining  valuable  information 
in  his  specialty. 

Upon  his  return  he  worked  as  machinist  in  the  Portland  Machine 
Shops,  and  then  as  draftsman  in  the  Columbian  Iron  Works  at  Balti- 
more, Md.  He  was  next  employed  in  the  drawing  office  of  Cramp's 
Shipyard,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  later  was  chief  draftsman  for  Ward, 
Stanton  and  Company,  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  builders  of  all  types  of  fast 
vessels.  This  last  position  afforded  him  the  advantage  of  working 
with  Mr.  Stanton,  who  was  noted  for  his  ability  as  a  designer  of 
marine  engines. 

Returning  to  Bath  in  1884,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Gross 
Marine  Iron  Works  as  chief  draftsman  and  superintendent,  and  during 
his  service  there  he  introduced  the  practical  use  of  the  triple-expansion 
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engine,  the  first  to  be  employed  in  this  country.  When  this  comptny 
changed  ownership,  he  was  employed  by  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  and 
was  chief  draftsman  and  constructor  of  the  engines  of  the  CoiMw, 
Kaiahdin  and  Machias. 

After  leaving  Bath  he  became  general  manager  and  president  of 
the  New  London  Marine  Iron  Works,  at  New  London,  Conn.  For 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  business  in  New  York 
City. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  and  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York.  He  became  i 
member  of  the  Society  in  1885.    He  died  May  19,  1917. 


JOHN  &EDGWICK  HYDE 

John  Sedgwick  Hyde  was  born  in  Bath,  Me.,  March  25,  1887. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  j.he  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Teehnokgy, 
class  of  1888.  He  was  connected  with  the  Bath  Iron  Works,  UiL, 
in  the  successive  capacities  of  apprenticCi  draftsman,  paymasler, 
assistant  superintending  engineer,  superintendent,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  and  from  1905  as  president  of  that  company.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Maine  Central  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Engineen'  Club,  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  the  Amerieu 
Society  of  Naval  Engineers,  and  the  Institution  of  Naval  Ardiitecli 
of  Great  Britain.  He  became  an  associate  of  the  Society  in  I8B. 
He  died  at  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  March  17,  1917. 


WILLIAM  THOMPSON    ILER,   JR. 

William  T.  Ilcr,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  June  38^  ML 
1  lo  wius  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  was  g^mtrnttd 
from  the  Stuyvesant  High  School.  In  June  1916  he  lecgifed  ha 
(logrc('  in  mechanical  engineering  from  New  York  Univenity.      , 

During  the  summer  of  1913  he  worked  under  the  Hej||li  flf 
Buildings  Commission  in  New  York  a8  engineering 
in  the  following  summer  served  as  rodman  and  aanstant 
(Iniftsiiian  in  tln^  D(>|)artment  of  Public  Works  in  New  York. 
obtained  his  shop  exiKTienc<»  in  the  shops  of  H.  W. 
( *()mi):iny,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.    Liater  he  became 
onginoer  with  Ounn.  Rirhards  and  Company  in  Utiea,  N.  Y.    Allhl 
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time  of  his  death  he  was  holding  the  position  of  assistant  manager  of 
the  Slocum,  Avram  and  Slocum  Laboratories,  N.  Y. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916.  He  died  on  October 
18,  1917. 

WILNEB  E.  JOHNSON 

Wilner  E.  Johnson  was  bom  on  May  16,  1881,  in  Sweden.  In 
1903  he  began  his  apprenticeship  with  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  as  a  draftsman  in  its  52d  Street  shop.  He  became  chief 
draftsman  in  1907  and  engineer  of  car  equipment  in  1911.  In  1913 
he  accepted  the  position  of  engineer  of  car  construction  with  the 
allied  New  York  Municipal  Railway  Corporation. 

In  1912  Mr.  Johnson  made  a  coimtry-wide  study  of  car  designs 
in  relation  to  speed  of  passenger  interchange,  the  direct  result  of 
which  was  the  development  and  adoption  of  the  center-entrance 
type  of  car,  which  later  became  a  model  for  many  other  roads. 
Mr.  Johnson's  most  noteworthy  achievements  for  his  company  were 
the  detailed  working  out  and  development  of  the  Brookljm  center- 
entrance  surface  car  and  the  New  York  Mimicipal  Subway  car. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  on  equipment  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  he  spared  no  effort  to  make  the  com- 
mittee's researches  and  standards  of  real  value  and  of  active  interest 
to  the  industry  at  large. 

Mr.  Johnson  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1914.  He  died 
on  July  27,  1917,  at  his  home  in  Brooklyn. 

ROSCOE   B.    KENDIO 

Roscoe  B.  Kendig  was  born  in  Renova,  Pa.,  March  3,  1868.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  home  schools.  He  began  railway  work 
in  1884  as  a  messenger  boy  in  the  employ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. From  1885  to  1890  he  served  as  machinist  apprentice,  and 
until  1893  as  draftsman  at  Renova.  The  next  seven  years  he  held 
a  position  as  draftsman  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  WiUiamsport,  Pa.  In  1900 
he  was  appointed  chief  draftsman  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan 
Southern  Railway  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in  1904  he  became  me- 
chanical engineer  of  the  same  road. 

He  held  this  position  until  1910,  when  he  was  appointed  general 
mechanical  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  at  New  York 
City,  and  in  1912  he  became  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  New 
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York  Central  Railroad,  which  position  he  held  at  the  lime  of  Ih 
death. 

He  was  a  significant  factor  in  the  development,  desigD  and  oob- 
struction  of  the  Collinwood  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  BaOnad. 
While  he  was  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  1 
Southern  road,  the  modernization  of  the  locsomotive  terminal 
was  undertaken  under  his  immediate  superrision.  LsJCffi  modm 
engine  houses  were  erected  at  several  points,  many  features  at  which 
served  as  a  model  for  later  construction  of  this  nature. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  rolling  equifKnent  of  the  Ne* 
York  Central  Railroad,  including  both  passenger-  and  fni^t-cv 
equipment  and  locomotives,  fiom  1910  were  under  hie  rnimntiilit 
supervision,  and  showed  in  their  development  his  keeni^tpreoiatiaB 
of  the  neccs8itics  of  the  future.  He  was  from  1901  an  active  mmnhn 
of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  AaBOcia,tiOD,  and  bom 
1905  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association.  He  was  a  menlNr 
also  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and  of  the  Bogi- 
neere'  Club  of  New  York. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1913.  He  died  iSaj  10, 
1917,  at  Detroit.  Mich. 


PAUL   H.    KBNDRICKBK 

Paul  H.  Kendricken  was  born  in  Galway,  Ireland,  in  1884.  Be 
set  sail  for  America  as  a  lad  of  seven,  and  landed  in  Boaton  ■ 
1S42. 

In  1852  he  went  as  an  apprentice  to  Walworth  and  Nana,  Ihn 
considered  pioneers  in  the  steam  and  hot-water  heating  of  hniw.  mi 
afterward  became  associated  with  the  Union  Steam  Qauge  and  Lbv 
Water  I>etector  Co.  In  1859  he  was  put  in  ohargB  of  the  ataan  <m^ 
of  the  Massachusetts  Steam  Heating  Company,  and  ma  latar  fi» 
iiioted  to  the  position  of  acting  superintendent. 

Not  long  after,  he  entered  the  U.  8.  Navy  m  third  mmitmi 
engineer,  was  later  made  second  aaaietant  enginaw,  and  nnMMi 
in  active  service  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  Ha  Ah  t^ 
came  associated  with  (>lagston  and  Company  for  whom  be  a 
superintendent.  After  some  chac  »  thJ  firm  beeanui 
Kendricken,  and  under  Mr.  KendriCKen's  guiduee  daveloped  ii 
successful  business.  The  firm  was  tncorpoiated  in  1(MB  i 
Kendricken  acted  as  president  and  ( 
retirement  m  1912. 
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Mr.  Kendricken  held  various  public  offices,  including  that  of 
councilman,  alderman,  state  senator,  park  conmussioner  for  the  City 
of  Boston,  etc.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Master  Steam  Fitters. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1910.  He  died  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1917. 

ALFRED  EUGENE  KENRICK 

Alfred  E.  Kenrick  was  bom  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  on  February  15, 
1851.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  town,  and 
started  his  apprenticeship  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  1885,  having 
learned  his  trade,  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the 
firm  of  Kenrick  Brothers. 

His  most  successful  piece  of  engineering  work  is  considered  to  be 
his  invention  of  the  water-heating  system  for  the  Brookline  Public 
Bath  House. 

Mr.  Kenrick  was  an  active  member  of  a  number  of  sodeties  in 
connection  with  his  work.  In  January  1907  the  American  Society 
of  Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineers  presented  him  with  a  silver 
loving  cup  in  token  of  his  services  to  that  society.  He  held  during 
his  membership  in  the  Master  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Fitters'  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States  every  office  within  its  gift,  and  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Association,  in  1913,  he  was  presented  with  a 
silver  pitcher  and  salver  in  appreciation  and  recognition  of  his  &ielity. 
He  was  a  member  also  of  the  Master  Plumbers'  Association  of  Boston. 
For  over  twenty  years  he  served  the  town  of  Brookline  as  a  member 
of  its  appropriation  committee,  and  for  nearly  thirty  years  he  was 
associated  with  the  Brookline  Savings  Bank  as  vice-president  and 
a  member  of  its  board  of  investment. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1896.  He  died  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1917. 

WILLIAM  LODGE 

William  Lodge  was  bom  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1848,  the  son  of 
George  Lodge,  a  skilled  mechanic  in  the  textile  industry,  and  had  the 
advantages  of  a  common-school  education.  After  serving  his  appren- 
ticeship in  the  shops  of  Fairbairn  and  Company,  Leeds,  he  came  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  worked  for  Chambers  Brothers  from  1869  to 
1872,  making  paper-folding  machinery.  He  went  to  Cincinnati  in 
1872  and  worked  for  Steptoe,  McFarlan,  Nottingham  and  Company 
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for  eight  years,  first  as  a  journeyman  machinist  and  later  as  a  fore* 
man.  Having  saved  $1000;  he  formed  a  partnership  witii  ¥^IlisiD 
Barker,  imder  the  title  of  Lodge  and  Barker,  the  firm  starting  in 
business  early  in  1880  as  machinists. 

Beginning  with  $1000,  the  business  inventoried  at  the  end  of  toi 
years  $400,000.  Fifteen  months  after  starting  they  empkqred  75 
men.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  rapid  success  induced  quite  s 
number  of  the  better  and  more  ambitious  mechanics  in  Cindnnati 
to  take  up  similar  work,  as  some  of  the  best  known  of  the  Cindnnati 
tool-building  firms  were  established  during  the  few  yean  after  Mr. 
I-K)dge's  start. 

In  1886  Mr.  Barker  sold  his  interest  to  Charles  Davis.  Lodge 
and  Davis  continued  in  partnership  imtil  1892,  when  Ifr.  Lodge 
Lodge  severed  his  connection  with  the  firm  and  it  later  became  the 
American  Tool  Works.  They  were  emplojring  at  that  time  betmen 
300  and  400  men.  In  March  1892  he  organised  the  Ohio  Maduae 
Tool  Company,  and  in  August  of  the  same  year,  became  assooistfrH 
with  Murray  Shipley,  forming  the  present  Lodge  and  Shipley  Madime 
Tool  C'ompany. 

While  the  firm  was  Lodge  and  Davis,  it  built  lathes,  (danecs  and 
drill  presses.  Mr.  Lodge  wanted  to  manufacture  rather  than  buiU, 
and  to  specialize  upon  lathes.  Mr.  Davis,  who  was  a  business  msn, 
wanted  a  complete  line  of  tools,  as  he  saw  the  opportunity  of  sdEag 
other  machines  with  the  lathes.  This  led  to  the  policy  of  concentialr 
ing  upon  the  manufacture  of  engine  lathes,  and  placing  orden  far 
other  types  of  tools  with  mechanics  just  starting  up,  or  with  mjilisw 
from  their  own  plant  whom  they  helped  to  start  in  business. 

Mr.  Lodge  had,  during  his  apprenticeship  in  the  shc»ps  of  Fsi^ 
bairn  and  Company,  where  specialization  of  manufacture 
out  to  a  marked  degree,  completely  absorbed  the  idea  of  the 
facture  of  machinery  in  large  lots.    He  was  partioulaily  weD 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to 
in  the  manufacture  of  one  type  of  machine  tool  only,  instead  of 
ing  a  few  of  many  kinds  of  machine  tools. 

Some  of  the  firms  whose  principals  were  in  one  way  or 
associated  with  Mr.  Lodge  were  the  Fosdick  Manhine  Tool 
pany,  Boye  and  Emmes  Machine  Tool  Companyi 
and  Company  and  the  Cincinnati  Planer  Company, 

Mr.  Lodge  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  CShib  of 
the  Machinor}'  Club  of  New  York,  the  Ohio  Manuhetarsn' 
tion  and  various  other  organizations;  and  was  mptdUfy  aelivi  h 
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the  National  Metal  Trades  Association,  of  which  he  was  treasurer 
for  three  years.  He  was  one  of  the  organisers  of  the  National 
Machine  Tool  Builders'  Association  and  served  as  its  president  for 
two  years. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1890.  He  died  on  April  30, 
1917. 

LUIS  G.  liABQUINA 

Luis  G.  Marquina  was  bom  in  1871  in  lima,  Peru.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Colegio  de  Guadalupe,  Lima,  and  received  his  engi- 
neering degree  in  1893  from  the  Escuela  de  Ingenieros,  lima. 

His  practical  experience  in  general  engineering  was  gained  in  the 
Casapalca  and  Rayo  Smelting  Works  and  with  the  firm  of  Backus 
and  Johnston.  From  1893  to  1897  he  was  in  the  drafting  room  of  the 
Peruvian  Corporation,  Ltd.,  at  Lobos  Island.  From  1897  to  1902 
he  was  with  the  same  company  as  superintendent  and  engineer  of 
the  Pascamayo  Railroad.  For  the  next  four  years  he  was  general 
superintendent  and  engineer  of  the  Eten  Railroad.  About  1907  he 
returned  to  the  Peruvian  Corporation  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  general  superintendent  and  engineer  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Marquina  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1906.  He 
died  on  June  18,  1917. 

EDWARD  J.  MABTIN 

Edward  J.  Martin  was  bom  on  September  7,  1882,  in  West  Rox- 
l)ury,  Mass.  He  was  educated  in  the  pubUc  schools  of  Boston,  and 
later  served  an  apprenticeship  as  machinist.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  mechanical-engineering  course  of  the  International  Correspond- 
ence Schools,  and  also  of  the  Emerson  Institute  of  Efficiency.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Connecticut 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1915.  He  died  on  April  7, 
1917. 

WILLIAM   F.   MATTES 

William  F.  Mattes  was  born  on  September  29,  1849,  in  Scranton, 
Pa.  When  seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
a  small  mining  railroad  near  Mount  Hope,  N.  J.,  and  he  continued  in 
the  iron-mining  industry  in  New  Jersey  and  later  in  Virginia,  imtil 
1882,  when  he  wtis  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Lackawanna  Iron  and 
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Steel  Worbs,  of  Scranton.  In  1888  he  beeamc  general  managa  cf 
the  West  Superior  Iron  and  Steel  Works,  West  Supeiior,  Wis.  Be 
was  director  of  the  First  National  Bank,  president  of  the  Mm- 
facturers,  Shippers  and  Jobbers  AsSDci&tion,  and  park  i  niiimJHiiniwi 
of  that  city. 

In  1893  failing  health  compelled  him  to  move  to  Colorado,  lAmt 
he  was  interested  in  mining  enterprises  for  several  years.  lAtcr  be 
returned  to  Scranton  and  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Laekawiim 
and  Wyoming  Valley  Railroad  Company  while  the  I^uiel  line  wm 
in  the  process  of  construction.  When  his  brother,  Charles  0.  Matteit 
died,  he  succeeded  him  as  general  manager  of  the  lAckavaoiia  Ins 
and  Coal  Compaoy. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  at  Miniiig  Euginesi, 
The  Franklin  Institute,  and  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Sons  of  tte 
Revolution.  He  became  a  life  member  of  the  Society  in  18B2.  Be 
died  on  Februar>-  3,  1917. 

QUY   EDWARD   UlTCHmj. 

Guy  E.  Mitchell  was  bom  on  March  4,  1869,  in  Lovdl,  Ibm. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  later  antend  tte 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  from  which  he  was  gradnalad 
as  a  mechanical  engineer  in  1891. 

He  was  employed  for  a  number  of  years  by  the  Boston  and  lIiiM 
Railroad  and  worked  up  from  the  position  of  chief  draftsman  to  thit 
of  consulting  engineer  of  that  company.  After  leaving  ths  BoiliB 
and  Maine  Railroad  he  was  located  in  New  York  for  about  three  yvn 
as  consulting  engineer.  He  then  served  in  vaiioua  important  esfa* 
cities  in 'the  building  of  the  Berkshire  tiol^y  system.  Upoa  tha 
completion  of  that  work  he  became  associated  with  the  Alden  Sm^ 
son  Company,  Fittsfield,  Mass.,  builders  of  large  autaokofailB  taiMk^ 
and  acted  as  general  manager  for  a  period  of  eevm  yean.  I^tvkl 
assisted  in  the  building  of  the  Hampden  Railroad. 

In  December  1914  he  was  appointed  m^wflpw  of  tba  i 
gas  and  electric  light  plant,  Westficld,  Mass.     He  ll 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  lfl03.  He  died  tm,  Oatlbv 
18,  1917. 

JOSKPH   MOBOAN 

Joseph   Morgan  was  bom  on  July  37,   18^  in 
He  was  educated  in  the  Central  Hi^  School  of  oitif, 
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himself  to  the  sciences.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  course  he  entered 
the  steam-engineering  corps  of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  1861  he 
entered  active  service  as  third  assistant  engineer  and  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  second  assistant  engineer  in  1863.  In  1866  he  resigned 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Phoenix  Iron  (Company,  Phoenixville, 
Pa.,  as  draftsman.  In  1868  he  had  risen  to  be  chief  draftsman,  when 
he  resigned  to  take  a  similar  position  with  the  Edge  Moor  Iron 
Ck>mpany.  About  1879  Mr.  Morgan  became  associated  with  the 
Cambria  Iron  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  as  draftsman.  He  was 
made  chief  engineer  in  1881,  and  after  twenty-five  years'  service  in 
that  capacity  was  reUeved  of  his  more  active  duties  and  made  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

Mr.  Morgan  designed  and  superintended  the  various  parts  of  the 
works  of  that  firm,  including  six  blast  furnaces,  new  bessemer  works 
of  the  largest  class,  new  blooming  mill,  open-hearth  plant,  rail  mills 
and  various  large  mills  of  the  Gautier  plant  involving  the  expenditure 
of  millions  of  dollars.  He  was  the  consulting  engineer  in  charge  of 
the  building  of  the  Quemahoning  Dam  in  1913,  and  later  of  the  Salt- 
lick Dam. 

In  1884  Mr.  Morgan  went  abroad  to  make  a  study  of  gun  and 
armor  forgings.  He  visited  the  principal  cities  of  England  and  the 
Continent  where  armor-making  works  were  located.  Later  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  United  States  Fortification  Board,  and 
wrote  several  valuable  papers  to  aid  in  instructing  the  public  on  the 
subject,  as  well  as  for  the  information  of  Congress.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  art  of  steel  making  from  the  date  of  the  inception  of  the 
bessemer  process  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute 
and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  also  held  many  offices  in 
fraternal  organizations.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  Society  from 
1886  to  1888  and  chairman  of  the  Sub-Conunittee  on  Iron  and  Steel 
for  the  year  1913-1914.  He  became  a  Ufe  member  of  the  Society 
in  1881.     He  died  on  December  9,  1917. 


LUCIUS  LAWRENCE  MOSES 

Lucius  L.  Moses  was  bom  on  November  26,  1868,  in  Marcellus, 
N.  Y.  He  was  educated  in  St.  John's  MiUtary  School,  Manlius, 
N.  Y.,  and  later  took  a  special  shop  course  in  Cornell  University. 

From  1889  to  1893  he  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  Phoenix 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.    He  then  entered 
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the  employ  of  the  Paragon  Plaster  Ck)mpany,  as  oonstnictioD  and 
operating  superintendent,  having  complete  charge  of  the  engineeriaK 
work  and  of  the  manufacturing.  His  next  poaition  was  with  tke 
Clyde  Gas  and  Electric  Company,  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  as  treasurer  and 
general  manager.  Mr.  Moses  held  chief  engineer's  papers  for  ooesii- 
going  vessels,  and  from  1901  to  1909  he  was  in  the  service  of  tiie 
United  States  Government  in  that  capacity.  In  1009  he  beetme 
associated  with  Henshaw,  Bulkley  and  Company,  San  FrancisoOy  Gd^ 
as  construction  engineer,  and  later  became  'consulting  gnginftw  jn 
charge  of  the  engineering  work  of  the  Hallidie  Machinery  Companyt 
Seattle  and  Spokane,  Wash.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  pra^ 
tising  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  Moses  was  a  member  of  the  Marine  Engineers'  Assodatioii, 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1912.    He  died  on  October  15,  1917. 


CHARLES  E.  NBWTON 

Charles  E.  Newton  was  bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1858.  Hs 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  leaving  the  hi|^  sehool 
to  enter  the  employ  of  the  Jewell  Belting  Company  in  Hartford  as 
office  boy,  where  his  ability  speedily  won  him  promotion.  He  beesDN 
salesman  for  the  company  and  was  on  the  road  for  a  number  of  yesi% 
winning  more  than  usual  success  in  this  capacity. 

In  1892  Mr.  Newton  was  elected  secretary  of  the  «ftmpMy  mil 
later  became  assistant  manager.    His  responsibilities  were  li 
gradually,  and  in  August  1917  he  became  president  of  the 
pany. 

Mr.  Newton  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Society  in  UKu 
He  died  on  Novcmbor  15,  1917. 


ALFRED  J.   ORMSTONy  JB. 

Alfred  J.  Onnston,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  Oil  City,  Fa.,  on  J^dj  6^ 
He  received  his  early  education  in  the  parochial  and  pnbfie 
and  the  private  school  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ean>f  of  Oil  Gitgr. 

For  several  years  thereafter  he  was  employed  in  the  oAee  cC  JiMni 
Smedley,  chief  engineer  of  the  National  Transit  Camp&ajg  m  01 
City,  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  and  stenognydier,  reaipuoK  te 
in  business  for  himself  in  the  production  of  oO. 
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He  later  entered  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pittsburgh, 
and  was  graduated  in  1912,  having  completed  the  course  in  mechani- 
cal engineering.  After  serving  for  a  year  as  instructor  in  the  Institute 
he  was  employed  by  the  Massey  Machine  Company,  of  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  capacity  of  mechanical  engineer.  While  with  this  firm 
he  invented  and  took  out  letters  patent  on  a  small  governor  for 
engines.  He  assigned  this  patent  to  the  Massey  Machine  Company, 
who  manufactured  it  as  their  "Tyi)e  O." 

From  Watertown  Mr.  Ormston  moved  to  Woodlawn,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  employed  by  the  Jones  and  Trfiughlin  Steel  Company.    For 
a  time  he  occupied  the  position  of  assistant  master  mechaniCi  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  assistant  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Dudley,  steam' 
engineer. 

Mr.  Ormston  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1913.    He  died 
on  July  31,  1917. 


OSCAR  PATRIC  OSTBRQRBN 

Oscar  Patric  Ostergren  was  bom  in  Sweden  in  May  1866.  He  was 
educated  in  Stockholm,  graduating  from  the  Royal  Technical  Hig|h 
School  with  the  degree  of  M.E.  in  1888.  From  1888  to  1891  he  was 
employed  by  Treacher,  Tenac  and  Company,  civil  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, in  drafting  and  siu*ve3dng  a  new  railroad  at  Rosaiio,  Argen- 
tina. The  next  year  he  spent  with  the  Atlas  Machine  Company, 
Stockholni,  as  assistant  engineer.  He  came  to  New  York  late  in 
1892,  and  was  employed  in  erecting  machinery  by  Robert  Hoe  and 
Company.  From  1893  to  1896  he  worked  with  Charles  D.  Mosher, 
a  naval  architect  of  New  York,  in  designing  marine  engines,  and  imtil 
1898  he  was  with  Charles  L.  Seabury  and  Company,  New  York  City, 
in  the  same  line  of  work.  He  then  became  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Ostergren  Manufacturing  Company,  having  complete 
charge  of  the  inventing  and  designing  of  liquid-air  machinery,  in- 
ternal-combustion engines  and  automobiles.  From  1902  to  1904  he 
was  \vith  the  Fuel  Oil  Power  Company  as  an  inventor  and  designer  of 
fuel-oil  engines.  Later  he  held  successively  positions  with  Benjamin 
Hurd,  New  York  City;  Joseph  Boyer,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Alger  Brothers 
Detroit,  Mich;  and  with  the  Grenetso  Engineering  Company.  He 
held  fifty  United  States  patents  on  inventions. 

Mr.  Ostergren  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1910.  He  died 
May  11,  1917. 
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DWIGHT  BOYCE   PANQBURN 

Dwight  B.  Pangburn  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Nov.  27, 
1889.  Later  the  family  moved  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  being  graduated  from  the  hig)i  school 
in  1907.  The  same  year  he  entered  Yale  University  in  the  SheflMd 
Scientific  School,  where  he  took  the  regular  course  in  mechaniol 
engineering  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1010.  He  oontinued 
his  studies  in  the  same  line  until  1912,  when  he  received  the  degree  of 
mechanical  engineer.  He  was  then  appointed  an  instructor  in  the 
mechanical-engineering  department  in  Sheffield  and  held  thatpoaitioD 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Pangburn's  shop  experience  was  limited.  However,  during 
one  summer  vacation  he  acted  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  Hendee 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  during  the  following  oollege  year  he 
conducted  some  scientific  tests  of  the  Indian  motorcycle  for  the 
company  at  Mjison  Laboratory,  Sheffield. 

He  wrote  many  scientific  articles  for  various  publications,  sad 
also  a  number  of  short  stories  for  popular  magasines.  He  wis  a 
rocognizod  authority  on  bird  life  and  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
New  Haven  Bird  Club.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  coUaboratiiig 
with  Prof.  Richard  S.  Kirb}'  in  writing  a  textbook  on  descriptive 
geometry. 

Mr.  Pangburn  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1912.  He 
was  also  a  meml>er  of  the  National  Geographic  Society.  He  died 
<m  August  24,  1917. 

CHARLES   D.   PARKER 

Charles  1).  Parker  was  bom  in  1858  in  Woroester,  Mint  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  dty  and  later  attended 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  being  graduated  with  the  dasi  of 
1879. 

His  first  position  was  with  the  Crompton  Loom  Woria  aft  War- 
(*ester,  where  he  worked  at  pattern-making  for  about  n  monthiL 
For  the  next  year  and  a  half  he  was  in  the  drafting  room,  and  aft  tibal 
time  took  charge  of  the  pattern-making  and  drafting  depaitmeala 
For  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  he  was  manhanical  eqisK  of 
the  A.  Burlingame  Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  baHden  of  ilBSBi 
oiigines  and  sawmill  outfits. 

Mr.  Parker  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  18BS.  He  dad 
on  December  7,  1917. 
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JAMES  JOHNSON  PBABD 


James  J.  Peard  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  July  26, 1849,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Hartford,  Conn.  After  leaving 
school  he  entered  the  employ  of  Colt's  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufac- 
turing Company,  in  whose  shops  he  learned  his  trade. 

In  1873  he  went  to  Providence  where  he  worked  with  the  Provi- 
dence Tool  Company,  and  afterward  with  the  Brown  and  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company.  In  1876  he  became  a  contractor  in  the 
employ  of  the  Remington  Arms  Company,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  and  after 
remaining  there  five  years  returned  to  the  Colt  company  at  Hartford. 
In  the  employ  of  this  concern  he  gradually  worked  up  until  he  be- 
came assistant  superintendent  in  1888  and  superintendent  in  1902. 
He  retained  the  latter  position  until  1911,  when  he  retired  because 
of  ill  health. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Peard  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  Hartford,  serving  as  its  secretary  and  president.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Colt  Mutual  Benefit  Association,  which  he  organijwd 
and  served  as  president  until  1914.  He  was  the  inventor  of  many 
improvements  in  the  products  of  the  Colt  establishment  and  was  a 
recognized  authority  on  firearms. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1891.  He  died  oh  July  3, 
1917. 


WALTER  BEVERLY  PEARSON 

Walter  B.  Pearson  was  bom  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on  Dec.  2,  1861. 
He  spent  his  boyhood  in  in^sconsin  and  obtained  his  education  there, 
completing  it  with  two  years  spent  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
where  he  specialized  in  mechanics.  Upon  leaving  the  University  he 
went  to  Cleveland,  where  he  took  a  position  with  the  Warner  and 
Swasey  Company. 

He  left  this  firm  to  become  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Pros- 
pect Machine  and  Engine  Company,  Cleveland,  resigning  in  Jime 
1887  to  take  a  position  as  salesman  with  the  Cummer  Engine  Com- 
pany in  Chicago.  Later  he  worked  in  the  same  capacity  for  Ide  and 
Company,  and  for  the  Ball  Engine  Company,  both  of  Chicago. 

In  the  meantime  he  organized  the  Pearson  Machine  Company, 
manufacturing  special  machinery  of  his  own  invention  and  later 
specializing  in  producing  and  selling  madiine-screw  products  manu- 
factured on  the  Pearson  automatic  screw  machines. 
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In  1900  the  Pearson  Machine  Company  was.  acquired  by  the 
Standard  Screw  Company,  and  in  1901  Mr.  Pearson  became  a  director 
and  vice-president  of  the  latter  company.  In  1901  he  was  elected 
president.  Under  his  able  management  the  oompany  grew  in 
strength  and  importance,  absorbing  in  the  meantime  a  number  of 
the  smaller  machine-screw  companies. 

Mr.  Pearson  was  a  member  of  many  clubs  and  societies,  induding 
the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York  and  the  Chicago  ElngineerB'  Ctub. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1886.  He  died  in  Chicago 
on  May  19,  1917. 

LEWIS  R.   POMBROY 

Lewis  R.  Pomeroy  was  bom  in  Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  in  Februaiy 
1857,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Irving  Institute,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
He  early  entered  the  railroad  field,  where  his  work  attraoted  eoB* 
siderable  attention.  From  1886  to  1890  he  was  a  special  represeDta- 
tivc  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company,  introducing  basic  boiler  steel  for 
locomotives  and  special  f orgings  for  railways.  For  nine  yean  he  wh 
engaged  in  similar  work  with  the  Cambria  Steel  Compaiiy  and  the 
Latrobe  Steel  Company  jointly.  He  then  became  oonnected  with  the 
Schenectady  Ijocomotivc  Works  as  assistant  to  the  general  manager, 
a  position  he  held  until  1902. 

During  the  following  six  ycMirs  he  was  a  special  representative  for 
the;  General  Electric  C'ompany  in  the  railway  field,  this  work  covering 
the  electrification  of  steam  roads  and  railway  shops  aadgBnaal 
application  of  electricity  to  all  railway  purposes.  Subsequently,  for 
two  years,  he  was  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Safety  Car  Heatiiig 
and  Lighting  Company,  leaving  to  become  chief  engineer  of  the  nil- 
way  and  industrial  division  of  J.  0.  White  and  Company.  Late  ia 
191 1  he  resigned  to  open  an  office  in  New  York  City  aa  a  oonsuhiiig 
(mgineer.  In  1914  Ik^  became  associated  with  the  U*  S.  light  and 
Heat  Company  as  manager  of  its  New  York  office.  About 
or  so  prior  to  his  decease  he  again  engaged  in  consulting  worl 
lin(vs  in  which  he  was  (lualified  by  his  wide  eaqierienoe. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  w^is  a  meml>er  of  the  American  Institiite  of 
cal  lOiigineers,  the  American  Master  Mechanics'  ftwmriation,  the 
Haihoad  ( lul)  of  New  York,  the  P]nginecr8'  Club  of  New  Yoric,  and 
the  X(*w  Vork  liailroad  Club.  He  joined  the  Society  in  1880  and 
wa.s  chairman  of  its  memljership  committee  at  the  time  of  his  dnih* 
which  occurred  on  May  7,  1917. 
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JOSBPH  REID 


Joseph  Reid  was  bom  on  November  11,  1843,  in  Maybole,  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  his  eleventh 
year.  He  then  was  apprenticed  by  his  father  to  learn  the  joiner's 
trade,  at  which  he  worked  for  four  years.  Later  he  became  a  ma- 
chinist in  the  railroad  shops  of  the  Glasgow  and  Southwestern  Rail- 
road Company,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland. 

In  1863  Mr.  Reid  located  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  worked 
for  a  short  time  as  machinist,  after  which  he  followed  his  trade  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works  in  •  Philadelphia.  In  1876  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad  Company,  now 
the  Erie  Railroad,  at  MeadviUe,  Pa. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Reid  went  to  Oil  City,  where  he  worked 
with  W.  J.  Innis  and  Company,  and  also  with  the  firm  of  Malcomaon 
and  Patterson.  When  the  latter  firm  failed  in  business,  he  bought 
their  shop  and  started  a  small  business  of  his  own.  In  addition  to 
general  jobbing  work,  he  made  a  specialty  of  refinery  supplies.  The 
opening  of  the  Lima,  Ohio,  oil  fields  found  the  refiners  unable  to  tftke 
care  of  the  grade  of  oil  produced  in  that  field.  The  oQ,  however, 
could  be  used  as  fuel,  and  after  careful  experiment  Mr.  Beid  deaigned, 
patented  and  manufactiu*ed  a  Une  of  oil  burners  which  were  very 
successful  and  to  handle  which  in  1885  he  formed  the  Reid  Burner 
Company. 

As  the  result  of  extensive  experiment,  Mr.  Reid  brought  out  in 
1894  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  practical  natiu^l-gas 
engine,  and  by  1899  had  made  many  improvements  in  it.  The  small 
repair  shop  became  a  large  factory  and  the  Joseph  Reid  Gas  Engine 
Company  was  organized  with  Mr.  Reid  as  president.  He  assisted 
also  in  organizing  the  Frick-Reid  Supply  Company,  a  large  oil  con- 
cern in  the  West,  and  was  vice-president  and  director  of  this  com- 
pany. He  was  also  president  of  the  Reid  Land  and  Development 
Company,  which  operated  fruit  ranches  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Reid  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1904.  He  died  on 
October  23,  1917. 

JOHN    RIDDELL 

John  Riddell  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1852  and  was  conspicuously 
a  self-made  man.  At  the  age  of  about  thirteen  years,  in  Jersey  City, 
he  started  as  an  apprentice  in  the  jobbing  machine  shop  of  Nicholas 
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B.  Gushing,  who  made  elevators  and  repaired  machinery,  espedally 
marine  engines.  This  work  brought  him  in  contact  with  marine 
circles,  which  resulted  in  his  later  serving  two  3rear8  as  second  <*n|piy>fr 
on  trading  steamers  plying  between  New  York  and  Caribbean 
ports. 

His  first  association  with  the  electrical  business  was  with  the 
Daft  Electrical  Company,  where  he  did  considerable  experimeotil 
mechanical  work  in  the  railway  field.  In  1887  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  at  Lynn,  Mass.  In  188B 
he  became  foreman  of  the  railway  motor  shop  and  was  recogniied  as 
one  of  the  leading  mechanical  experts  at  the  time  the  General  Eleetrie 
Company  was  formed  in  1892. 

Mr.  Riddell  moved  to  Schenectaily  in  1805,  and  shortly  aftor 
his  arrival  was  appointed  mechanical  superintendent  of  the  company. 
In  this  important  position  he  designed  and  had  built  special  tnmiAin» 
tools  for  increasing  the  production  of  the  machine.8hop6  and  abo  for 
carrying  on  the  many  special  processes  involved  in  the  manufaetore 
of  mechanical  tools.  He  was  consulted  in  regard  to  aU  automalie 
machinery  and  his  resourceful  genius  was  called  in  ^dien  a  acdntioB 
was  sought  for  different  mechanical  problems  of  a  hi^fflmg  nalme. 
The  records  of  the  Unit.ed  States  Patent  Office  show  that  37  palentB 
were  taken  out  in  his  name. 

In  the  sense  that  Mr.  Riddell  could  obtain  large  outputs  bom 
machine  shops  with  a  minimum  cost,  he  might  wdl  be  tenned  a 
manufacturing  economist.  He  was  responsible  for  the  locatkm  ef 
machines  and  machine  tools  and  his  advice  and  opinion  were  flOQ^ 
in  regard  to  such  manufacturing  problems  as  the  routing  of  tts 
materials  from  the  time  the  raw  materials  were  received  until  As 
finished  product  was  ready  for  shipment. 

Among  the  notable  achievements  of  Mr.  Riddell  in  the 
works  of  the  General  Electric  C'Ompany  was  a  boring  mill — the 
in  the  world  when  made  -  -  which  was  built  from  his  design  and  irinsh 
had  a  60-ft.  swing.     This  was  so  successful  for  tiMmhrning  t||0 
wheels  for  the  rotors  and  stators  of  water-wheel-driven 
that  he  designerl  a  4()-ft.  l>oring  mill  embodying  the  seme 
as  the  large  one,  which  was  us(»d  for  turbine  work. 

Anotluu'  one  of  his  designs  Wiis  a  bucket-cutting  maiAiM  for 
steam  turbines  which  he  developed  in  1902.    It  was  ftt  this  time  thit 
the  General  Electric  Company  was  building  the  first  fiOOO-kw. 
turbine  ever  constructed,  and  this  labor-  and  time-ettvillg 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
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industry  at  the  time  when  the  steam  engine  was  prefiminent^in  the 
lajB^est  power  plants  in  the  world. 

Almost  automatic  was  the  field-coil-winding  machine  which  he 
built  and  which  was  adopted  both  in  Lynn  and  Schenectady.  It 
was  a  labor  saver  and  a  time  saver,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  persons 
there  was  no  single  achievement  of  Mr.  Riddell's  which  advanced  the 
electrical  industry  more  than  did  this  winding  machine. 

Mr.  Riddell  was  a  member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  New  York 
and  the  Society  of  Engineers  of  Eastern  New  York.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Society  in  1805.  During  his  later  years  he  delivered 
several  papers  on  engineering  subjects  before  variouis  associatioiis. 
He  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1015,  as  collaborator  in  the  exhibit 
of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  the  Exposition.  He  died  in 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  December  31,  1017. 

GEOBGE  SMITH  BTOBR 

Ge«rge  S.  Rider  was  bom  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  May  4,  1868. 
Upon  leaving  college  he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  the  Brown  and 
Sharpe  Manufacturing  Company  in  Providence,  and  then  spent  a 
number  of  years  in  their  shops.  Later  he  traveled  abroad  exten- 
sively, and  upon  his  return  he  became  connected  with  the  Warner 
and  Swasey  Company  at  the  time  of  the  construction  of  the  lick 
telescope. 

Mr.  Rider's  next  position  was  with  the  Ciunmer  Engine  Company, 
from  which  he  resigned  to  become  an  instructor  in  drawing  and 
machine  work  in  the  University  School  of  Cleveland,  where  he  re- 
mained for  about  twelve  years. 

During  these  years  at  the  University  School  Mr.  Rider  also  carried 
on  a  private  business  as  a  consulting  engineer,  which  in  later  years, 
developed  into  the  firm  of  George  S.  Rider  and  Company,  consulting 
and  designing  engineers,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  the  senior 
member  of  this  firm  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  —  a  period  of  about 
fifteen  years,  during  which  he  designed  many  large  and  important 
power  and  industrial  plants  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

He  was  a  member  of  The  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Cleveland  Engineering  Society,  and  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Mr.  Rider  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1000.  He  died  on 
September  11,  1917. 
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MYRON  KNOX  R0DGER8 


M3rron  K.  Rodgers  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  November  1861. 
He  was  graduated  from  Washington  and  Jefiferson  Collie  in  1886, 
taking  the  first  prize  in  chemistry. 

He  left  immediately  for  the  West,  obtaining  a  poaition  as  rodmas 
on  the  Montana  Central  Railroad,  then  building  into  Butte.  He 
was  rapidly  promoted  until  he  was  made  resident  engineer,  having 
charge  of  several  tunnels.  When  this  road  was  completed  he  obtained 
a  position  as  surveyor  with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company, 
and  was  advanced  in  a  short  while  to  the  position  of  chief  engineer, 
which  he  held  until  1896. 

At  that  time  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  Marcus  Daly,  of 
New  York,  becoming  his  mining  expert  and  traveling  all  over  the 
world  examining  mining  properties  for  him.  In  1907,  acting  for 
himself,  he  opened  up  the  Nickel  Plate  Mine  at  Hedley,  in  British 
Columbia,  and  also  the  Hidden  Creek  Mine  of  the  Granby  Ccmpany, 
taking  both  of  these  properties  as  mere  prospects  and  developing 
them  until  they  were  ready  for  the  reduction  works.  He  defigned 
and  built  the  Hedley  Gold  Mining  Company's  mill.  In  1912  he 
became  interested  in  mining  properties  in  Mexico,  ^diich  could  not, 
however,  be  operated  on  account  of  the  revolution. 

Mr.  Rodgers  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1894.  He  died 
in  June  1917. 

SYDNEY  FRANCIS  SAVAGE 

Sydney  F.  Savage  was  born  in  1889  in  Cambridgei  Maas.^  and 
received  his  early  education  in  that  city.  He  was  later  graduated 
from  Lowell  Institute. 

He  was  employed  in  an  engineering  capacity  with  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  including  the  Blake-Knowki 
Steam  Pump  Works  and  the  Hood  Rubber  Ccmpanyy  until  1014, 
when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  United  lUuminatiiig  OompaDyv 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  the  engineering  department. 

Upon  tl)c  formation  of  the  firm  of  Westoott  and  Mnpcn,  Nev 
Haven,  he  joined  the  organization  as  mechanical  engjbieeri  ktar 
becoming  director  and  assistant  secretary  and  suocesBfully  i|"i^*"ig 
many  important  undertakings. 

Ho  became  a  junior  member  of  the  Society  in  1014.  He  died  oo 
August  18,  1917. 
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GEOBGE  E.  BCARFE 


George  E.  Scarfe  was  bom  in  London,  Eng^d,  in  November 
1886.  He  received  his  education  in  the  London  grammar  schoolSi 
and  when  still  very  young  started  to  learn  his  trade  by  becoming  a 
machinist's  helper. 

His  bent  was  toward  electrical  science,  and  in  1890  he  accepted 
a  position  as  engineer  with  an  electric  lighting  company  in  New  York. 
He  resigned  in  1892  to  become  associated  with  the  Western  Eleotric 
Company,  in  whose  employ  he  was  sent  to  San  Miguel,  San  Salvador, 
Central  America,  as  assistant  engineer  of  construction  on  an  electric- 
light  plant  there.  Subsequently  Mr.  Scaife  held  the  positions  of 
chief  engineer  of  the  Towanda  EHectric  Lighting  Company,. and  con- 
struction engineer  of  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company,  San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

In  1900  he  became  associated  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  in  its  Nevada  division  in  charge  of  the  power  plant,  and  in 
1904  became  manager  of  the  South  Yuba  Water  Company.  Mr. 
Scarfe's  ability  was  evidenced  not  only  in  the  immediate  work  oi^the 
company,  but  as  a  consulting  engineer  for  the  large  gold-mining 
companies  of  that  region. 

After  several  years'  connection  with  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Co.,  Mr.  Scarfe  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  district  superintendent, 
which  position  he  held  till  April  1916,  resigning  to  enter  the  private 
practice  of  electric  and  mechanical  engineering,  when  he  acted  as 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
Empire  Mines  C'ompany,  Pittsburgh  Mines,  South  Eureka  Mines, 
and  a  number  of  others. 

Mr.  Scarfe  was  an  associate  member  of  the  American  Listitute 
of  Electrical  Engineers.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in 
1916.     He  died  at  his  home  in  Nevada  City  on  August  24, 1917. 


HENRY  SOUTHER 

Major  Henry  Souther  was  bom  at  Boston  in  1865  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  1887  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  where 
he  specialized  in  mining  and  metallurgical  subjects.  After  studying 
abroad  the  manufacturing  methods  and  processes  employed  in  the 
German  iron  and  steel  industry,  he  entered  in  1888  thjg  employ  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  ("ompany,  at  Steelton,  Pa.,  and  was  made  assist- 
ant foreman  the  following  year.     He  was  engineer  of  tests  for  the 
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company  from  1890  to  1893,  resigning  to  become  engineer  of  tests  for 
the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  a  position  which  he  held  for  m 
years.  At  the  Pope  works  he  organized  what  was  probably  the  fint 
testing  plant  ever  installed  by  a  consumer  of  steel  for  the  scientifie 
testing  of  materials,  and  developed  the  use  of  cold-drawn  tubing  for 
bicycles  and  automobiles. 

When  the  Pope  .organization  was  dissolved  in  1899  Major  Souther 
engaged  in  business  as  an  independent  consulting  engineer  and 
established  a  metallurgical  and  testing  laboratory  and  did  consulting 
work  for  the  automobile  industry.  He  was  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  Henry  Souther  Engineering  Corporation,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
from  1899  to  1909  and  became  president  in  1911,  but  in  later  years 
not  very  active  in  the  management  of  that  organisation.  He 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Ferro  Machine  and  Foun- 
dr}'  Company,  Cleveland,  from  1915  until  the  United  States  entered 
the  war.  Later  he  had  charge  of  the  aircraft  development  of  the 
army  and  created  a  corps  for  the  inspection  of  aircraft.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  senior  officer  of  the  Aircraft  Engineering  Divi- 
sion, Aviation  Section,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  vice-president 
of  the  company  bearing  his  name. 

Major  Souther  was  prominent  in  the  Association  of  licensed 
Automobile  Manufacturers,  was  a  founder  member  of  what  later 
became  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  development  of  the  iron  and  steel  standards  of  that  bod|y. 
Ho  was  president  of  that  society  in  1911  and  served  as  ehainnaD 
of  the  standards  committee  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1915  he  was 
made  a  life  member  in  recognition  of  this  work. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1894.  He  died  August  15, 
1917,  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. 


ALBERT  C.   STBBBIN8 

Albert  C.  Stebbins  was  born  on  September  19,  1845,  in  Moo80B« 
Mass.,  and  received  his  education  in  the  Monson  Academy.  When 
nineteen  years  old  he  came  to  New  York  City  and  worked  for  WilliaiB 
Soules  in  the  wool  and  flax  business.  Feeling  the  nnniwilj  of  takim 
up  a  trade,  he  apprenticed  himself  as  machinist  with  LuciuB  W.  Foadi 
Worcester,  Mass.,  from  18C5  to  1870.  In  1870  he  went  to  New  Tofk 
iis  reproKseiitative  of  Mr.  Pond.  P^ive  years  later,  when  the 
changed  linnds  and  Mr.  Pond's  son,  David  W.  Pdnd,  took 
Mr.  Stebbins  went  back  to  Worcester  as  superintendent.    In  ISBI^ 
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when  the  Pond  Machine  Tool  Company  was  establishedi  Mr.  Steb- 
bins  was  made  vice-president  and  went  to  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  where 
he  built  the  plant  and  had  it  running  in  the  spring  of  1888.  In  1898, 
on  the  formation  of  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  Mr.  Stebbins 
was  made  vice-president  and  manager  of  the  Pond  works  and  con- 
tinued in  this  capacity  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
vice-president  of  the  Pratt  and  Whitney  Company,  director  of  the 
Ridgway  Machine  Company  and  vice-president  of  the  Plainfield 
Savings  Bank.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  IQM.  He 
died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  February  28,  1917. 


JOSEPH  STEHLIN 

Joseph  Stehlin,  who  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1875,  received 
Ids  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  later  attended  the 
Stevens  Preparatory  School  and  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
graduating  from  the  latter  in  1898  with  the  degree  of  M.E. 

Directly  upon  leaving  school,  Mr.  Stefalin  entered  the  drawing- 
room  of  P.  Pryibil  and  soon  after  that  of  C.  W.  Hunt  and  Ccmipany. 
His  shop  experience  was  obtained  while  with  J.  Ruppert  and  as  assist- 
ant engineer  with  the  Neetl6  Food  Company,  1899.  In  1900  he 
became  associated  with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  as  assistant 
mechanical  engineer,  and  in  1903  became  mechanical  engineer,  supers 
intending  erection  of  power  stations,  cooling  plants,  water  stations, 
lighting,  and  power  and  steam  equipment  of  yards  and  buildings. 
He  severed  this  connection  in  1906  and  founded  the  Stehlin-Miller- 
Hcnes  Company,  steam  and  electrical  engineers  and  contractors.  In 
1908  he  became  also  associated  with  the  Farmers'  Feed  Company,  of 
which  his  father  was  president,  and  in  1909  upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  succeeded  to  the  presidency  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Stehlin  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Society  in  1905. 
He  died  on  January  22,  1917. 


HENRY   G.   8TOTT 

Henry  Gordon  Stott  was  a  native  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born  in  1866.  After  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  funda- 
mentals at  the  hands  of  his  father  and  elementary  school  instructor, 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  student  at  the  Watson  Collegiate  School,  Edin- 
burgh. On  leaving  this  institution  he  entered  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Glasgow,  and  began  a  coura^  in  mechanical  engineer- 
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iiig  and  electricity,  graduating  in  1885.  In  the  year  previous  he  had 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Glasgow. 
Shortly  after  graduating  he  was  made  assistant  electrician  on  boaid 
the  steamship  Minia,  belonging  to  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company.  For  the  next  four  and  a  half  years  he  was  engaged  with 
those  duties,  during  the  course  of  which  he  saw  much  service  in  con- 
nection with  repairs  to  the  cable  lines  of  that  company.  In  this 
])eriod  he  undertook  a  number  of  experiments  that  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  unproved  methods  of  handling  cable  repairs.  He 
was  also  identified  with  the  "duplexing'*  of  the  United  States  Gable 
Company's  main  cable  (2750  knots),  the  longest  duplex  cable  in  the 
world. 

In  1889  Mr.  Stott  wjis  made  assistant  engineer  of  the  Brush 
lOIcctric  Engineering  Company's  plant  at  Bournemouth,  England. 
The  following  year  he  was  offered  a  post  by  Hammond  and  Company 
218  assistant  engineer  in  the  construction  of  an  underground  cable  and 
power  plant  at  Madrid,  Spain.  He  remained  there  until  1891,  wfaoi 
lio  came  to  the  United  States  to  install  an  underground  cable  and 
conduit  system  for  the  Buffalo  Light  and  Power  Company  (now  the 
Buffalo  General  Electric  Company).  This  work  was  completed  with 
:i  degree  of  success  that  reflected  very  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Stott,  and  a^  a  result  he  was  named  engineer  of  the  compaoy,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years  was  one  of  the  most  active  figures  in  the 
industrial  progress  of  Buffalo.  During  this  period  he  designed  and 
executed  some  notable  construction  work,  including  a  power  plant 
on  Wilkeson  Street,  Buffalo. 

His  work  attract<>d  wide  attention  and  in  1901  he  was  i4>pointed 
su])erintendont  of  motive  power  of  the  Interborough  Rafnd  TVaoat 
Coit'ipany,  New  York  City,  a  position  which  he  filled  with  signal 
success.  At  the  time  he  took  up  these  duties  the  Interborou^  had 
not  yet  been  organized,  the  company  having  the  title  (A  the  Ifan* 
liattan  Railway  Com])any.  The  post  which  Mr.  Stott  was  caDed'to 
hud  just  been  created,  and  it  devolved  upon  him  to  orgianiie  the 
operating  force,  in  connection  with  which  he  completed  the  Seventy- 
fourth  St  reet  power  plant  of  the  company,  various  sub-etatiaiiB  and 
transmission  linos. 

When  the  Manliattau  syst-em  was  amalgamated  with  the  Liter- 
borough,  in  19()4,  Mr.  Stott  was  invited  to  retain  his  oflSoe  with  the 
n(^w  corporation.  He  accepted  and  immediately  took  over  nipei^ 
vision  of  tiic  construction  of  the  {)0wer  plant  on  Fiftyniinth  Stieet 
From  that  time  on  he  w^s  constantly  in  charge  (A  dfl«gn^ iwiMrtTir- 
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tion  and  operation  of  the  power-generating  stations  and  the  dis- 
tributing system  of  the  Interborough,  which  included  the  subway, 
elevated  and  surface  lines  of  New  York  City.  The  plans  for  th6 
electric-power  system  of  the  later  subway  lines  were  also  developed 
under  his  supervision. 

Mr.  Stott  was  a  firm  believer  in  cooperation  among  engineers 
through  the  agency  of  the  engineering  societies.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers  for  the 
term  of  1907-1008,  in  which  society  he  was  a  member  of  the  Stand- 
ards Committees,  the  PubUc  PoUcy  Committee,  the  Committee  on 
Development  of  Water  Power,  the  United  States  National  Committee 
of  the  International  Electrotechnical  Commission,  the  Power  Stations 
Committee,  the  Committee,  on  Eksonomics  of  Mectric  Service,  and  the 
'Eklison  Medal  Committee.  He  was  also  one  of  the  Institute  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Joint  Conmiittee  on  the  Metric  System,  of  which 
he  was  an  ardent  advocate.  He  was  a  director  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1011. 

Mr.  Stott  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1002,  was  a  manager 
from  1907  to  1910  and  from  1011  to  1012,  and  vice-president  from 
1912  to  1914.  He  served  on  the  Special  Committee  on  Pipe  Thread 
Gages  in  1913  and  1914,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Flanges 
and  Pipe  Fittings  from  1912  to  1014,  as  chairman  of  the  Conference 
Committee  on  Electrical  Engineering  Standards  in  1013  and  1014. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council  in  1013 
and  1914,  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Boiler  Code 
Committee,  and  in  1916  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Standard- 
ization Committee.  He  represented  the  Society  on  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  United  Engineering  Society,  of  which  latter  he  was 
vice-president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  a  result  of  his  unusually  wide  experience  and  extended  research, 
Mr.  Stott  was  called  upon  often  to  contribute  papers  to  the  various 
engineering  societies.  He  was  especially  well  known  for  his  minute 
analysis  of  engineering  problems.  Among  the  large  number  of 
papers  which  he  wrote  were  those  on  The  Conversion  and  Distribu- 
tion of  Received  C'urrents;  Power  Plant  Economics;  Notes  on  the 
Cost  of  Power;  Steam  Pipe  Covering  and  Its  Relation  to  Station 
Economy;  Tests  of  a  15,000  Kilowatt  Steam  Engine  Turbine  Unit; 
Power  Plant  Design  and  Operation  (a  series),  etc. 

Mr.  Stott  was  a  remarkable  figure  in  the  engineering  world  be- 
cause he  was  in  the  front  rank  of  both  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineers;   because  in  both  branches  of  the  art  he  was  a  master  of 
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theory  and  practice,  and  because  with  these  technical  qualificatioDS 
he  combined  a  rare  executive  ability  and  power  of  inspiring  the  con- 
fidence of  his  employees  and  of  bringing  out  the  best  that  was  in  the 
men  who  worked  for  him. 

He  died  at  his  home  in  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on  January  15, 1917. 


FRANK  L.   8TBONG 

Frank  L.  Strong,  who  was  bom  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  1845,  ww 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  later  in  PhillipB 
Academy.  After  leaving  school  he  decided  to  become  a  machinist 
and  accordingly  apprenticed  himself  to  the  Davis  and  Furber  Ma- 
chine Shop,  at  North  Andover  Depot,  where  he  remained  two 
years.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  enlisted  and  worked  his* 
way  up  to  the  rank  of  third  assistant  engineer  in  the  Na^y,  receiv- 
ing his  honorable  discharge  at  its  close.  He  returned  to  Chicago 
in  1867  and  finally  settled  there,  having  been  in  charge  ol  various 
large  manufacturing  plants  before  he  became  superintendent  and 
part  owner  of  the  Hercules  Refrigerating  and  loe  Machineiy 
Company. 

In  June  1898,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  he 
again  enlisted  as  engineer,  this  time  becoming  chief  ftngiim^  of  the 
Illinois  Naval  Reserves.  He  returned  to  Chicago  in  1899|  entering 
the  field  of  consulting  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  1900  was 
retained  by  the  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army  as  eonmilting 
engineer  and  superintendent  of  erection  of  the  refrigerating  and  ioe- 
making  plant  at  Manila.  In  1902,  when  this  work  was  oompleledy 
he  oi)ened  an  office  for  himself  under  the  natne  of  the  Frank  L.  Strang 
Machinery  Company  and  engaged  in  private  practice,  alao  repre- 
senting a  number  of  home  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Strong  wtis  a  member  of  the  Business  Men's  AsBoeiation  in 
Manila,  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Sons  of  the  AmrieaD 
Revolution  and  a  number  of  local  clubs  in  Manila.  He  was  a  prani- 
nent  worker  in  the  Masonic  Order,  and  was  Master  ci  thefint  lodfB  in 
Manila.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1012.  He  died  en 
January  12,  1917. 

GERALD   EDGAR  TEBWILLIGBB 

Gerald  E.  Terwilliger  was  bom  on  Januaiy  9y  1888)  in  Newaik, 
N.  J.    He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Btmagfor  Sohoo^ 
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Newark,  and  entered  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  1905,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1909. 

For  the  next  two  years  he  studied  law  and  in  1911  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  New  York  State.  He  specialized  in  patent  law,  where 
his  technical  training  made  him  very  successful.  In  addition  to  his 
legal  profession,  Mr.  Terwilliger  was  interested  in  literary  work, 
writing  for  newspaper  and  magazine  publications.  He  was  the  editor 
of  the  Stevens  Indicatory  an  alumni  publication  of  Stevens  Institute. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1910.  He  died  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1917. 

8VBRRB    TRUMPT 

Sverre  Trumpy  was  bom  in  Bergen,  Norway,  in  January  1882. 
He  was  educated  in  a  Grerman  preparatory  school  and  received  the 
degree  of  B.M.E.  in  1903  from  the  Royal  Technical  UmveraHy, 
BerUn. 

During  his  college  course,  from  1899  to  1903,  he  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship with  the  Accumulatoren  Fabrik  Akttengesellschaft, 
Hagen,  Westphalia.  Upon  graduation  he  accepted  the  position  of 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  municipal  electric  plant,  Bergen, 
Norway.  His  next  position  was  with  the  Fbrt  Wayne  Electric 
Works  of  the  General  Electric  Company,  Madison,  WiB.,  as  machinist*. 
In  1904  he  became  associated  with  the  Gisholt  Maobine  Company 
in  Madison  as  draftsman,  and  in  1906  was  made  chief  draftsman  of 
the  vertical-boring-mill  department.  In  1911  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  engineering  department  and  the  drafting  room. 

Mr.  Tnmipy  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1913.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Madison,  October  17,  1917. 


EDWIN   D.   TUCKER 

Edwin  D.  Tucker  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  October  10, 
1865.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  in 
Wilson  and  Kellogg's  private  school. 

Upon  leaving  school  he  served  his  apprenticeship  with  the  firm  of 
R.  Hoe  and  Company,  and  alao  obtained  his  drafting-room  and  shop 
experience  with  the  same  firm.  He  was  later  promoted  to  the  position 
of  foreman,  holding  this  until  1906. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Tucker  became  associated  with  Sheppard 
Knapp  and  Company  and  was  treasurer  of  the  firm  for  five  years, 
when  he  retired  from  active  business. 
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Mr.  Tucker  was  a  member  of  the  Greneral  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen;  and  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  elected  to  membership  in  the  Society  in  1898.    He  died  on  July  9» 

1917. 

IIAKOLI)   VAN   DU  ZEE 

Harold  Van  l)u  Zee  was  born  in  West  Newton,  Mass.,  on  April  4, 
1859.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city  and  later  entered 
the  engineering  department  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. He  spent  one  year  in  miscellaneous  drafting  work  for  Pred- 
(M-ick  Tudor  and  Company  and  for  the  Hinkley  Locomotive  Works, 
both  of  Boston,  Mass.  For  two  years  he  was  associated  with  Cd. 
(leorge  E.  Waring  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  as  draftsman  and  was  his  assist- 
ant on  sewage  and  drainage  work  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where  be 
remained  for  about  a  year.  The  second  year  of  this  work  he  had 
charge  of  the  sewage  disposal  of  the  Bryn  Mawr  Hotel.  His  next 
position  was  with  the  Tide  Water  Oil  ("ompany,  Bayonne,  N.  J.  At 
t  he  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  privato  practice  in  Philadelphia  as  a 
civil  and  sanitary  consulting  engineer. 

Mr.  Van  Du  Zee  did  much  to  beautify  the  suburban  homes  of 
Philadelphia,  working  in  this  connection  with  the  Olmstead  Bros., 
of  Brookline,  Mass.  He  also  collaborated  with  the  late  Frederick  W. 
Taylor  in  the  s^oientific  development  of  sod  for  golf  grounds. 

He  l)(U'am(»  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1885.  He  died  on  May  7, 
1917. 

CASIMIK   VON   PIIILP 

(  asimir  von  Philp  was  born  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  185S. 
Aft(M'  having  finished  his  preliminar}'  education  he  entered  the 
Stockhohn  Institute  of  Technology'  and  in  due  time  was  graduated 
tl  Herefrom. 

His  first  ])osition  was  in  the  office  of  W.  Wennstrom,  in  Oerdxo, 
Sweden,  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long,  and  after  holding  aewal 
other  positions  finally  engaged  in  consulting  engineering  work.  He 
saw,  however,  that  the  United  States  offered  a  much  broadtf  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  1880  came  here  with  his  family. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  America  he  obtained  a  position  with 
I'].  D.  r.(vivitt,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  while  in  his  employ  had  ^^om* 
plete  charge  of  several  important  undertakingB,  '""**"g  them  being 
the  sewage-pumping  installation  in  Boston  and  the  largjo  pomping 
machinerv  constructed  for  the  Calumet  mines. 
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After  several  years  in  Mr.  Leavitt's  employ,  Mr.  von  Philp 
obtained  the  position  of  chief  engineer  with  the  Burden  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Troy,  N.  Y.  In  1890  he  became  the  chief  engineer  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

After  sixteen  years  Mr.  von  Philp  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  in  order  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to  his 
inventions  in  the  field  of  presses.  In  1908,  however,  he  rettimed  to 
the  Bethlehem  concern  as  manager  of  the  machine  department,  a 
post  which  he  occupied  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  von  Philp  was  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Swedish 
Engineers,  American  Society  of  Engineers,  and  of  The  Committee  of 
Fifty,  organized  to  erect  a  memorial  to  John  Ericsson  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1890.  He  died  on 
July  4,  1917. 

THOMAl^  C.   WALKBB 

Thomas  C.  Walker  was  bom  in  England  in  1859.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  there,  and  it  was  there  also  that  he 
served  his  apprenticeship  in  machine  work  and  tool  making.  He 
gained  his  shop  experience  with  the  Birmingham  Small  Arms  Com- 
pany. 

For  four  years  he  was  in  charge  of  the  machinery  for  the  Carbon 
Mill  in  Colorado.  He  was  also  associated  for  about  four  yeem  with 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  Walker  Manufacturing  Company," 
Denver,  Col. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1891.  He  died  on  Febru- 
ary 13,  1917. 

WILLIAM  FORGUE  WAY 

William  F.  Way  was  bom  on  October  3,  1888,  in  Johnstown, 
N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  June  1913  with  the  degree  of  mechanical  engineer.  BKs  shop 
experience  was  obtained  in  Hutton's  Machine  Shop,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Later  he  became  associated  with  the  Talbot  Boiler  Company,  Seattle, 
as  draftsman.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1916.  He 
died  on  Docemher  18,  1916. 

SILAS  E.   WEIR 

Silas  E.  Weir  was  born  on  May  16,  1869,  in  Cookstown,  County 
Tyione,  Ireland.     He  was  educated  at  the  Guilds  Schools  in  London 
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and  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Coombe,  Barboure  and  Cocmbe, 
Belfast,  Ireland.  Following  this  training,  he  went  to  British  Indift 
to  take  charge  of  the  installation  and  operation  of  a  tea-drying  plant 
located  northwest  of  Calcutta.  He  had  to  give  up  this  poaitioiii 
however,  owing  to  illness,  and  he  returned  to  Ireland  for  a  period  of 
about  five  years.  He  then  came  to  the  United  States  and  woilGBd 
for  several  firms  —  as  general  master  mechanic  with  the  Griflbi 
Wheel  Company,  general  superintendent  with  the  Triumph  Electric 
Company  and  works  manager  with  the  American  Blower  Company, 
retaining  the  last  position  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Weir  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  1914.  He  died  in 
Detroit  on  February  13,  1917. 

DANIEL  A.   WIGHTBIAN 

Daniel  A.  Wightman  was  bom 'in  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  on 
August  7,  1846.  After  having  received  his  education  in  the  aohoob 
of  that  place  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade,  at  which  he  woriGBd 
while  taking  up  the  study  of  drawing  at  an  evening  school  in  Pko- 
vidence,  R.  I. 

About  1870  he  accepted  a  position  as  draftsman  with  the  Bhode 
Island  Locomotive  Works,  where  he  soon  became  chief  drafteman  and 
for  a  time  virtually  superintendent  of  the  shops.  In  1876  he 
made  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works  and 
with  that  concern  until  he  retired  in  1902,  then  holding  the  positMB 
of  general  manager.  While  at  Pittsburgh  Mr.  Wi^tman  rebuQt  the 
plant  and  made  many  improvements  in  locomotive  design,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  the  introduction  of  power  flAnging  in  place 
of  the  hand  method  for  heavy  boiler  sheets.  After  retiring  in  IS02 
he  did  some  consulting  work  for  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Lehiijh 
Valley  railroads  in  connection  with  locomotive  repair  shops. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  American  Railway  Master  Medianici^ 
Association.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society  in  18M.  He 
died  in  Warren,  R.  I.,  on  July  6,  1917. 

OTTO   CHARLES   WOLr 

Otto  Charles  Wolf  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  P^,  in  1886.  Ks 
early  education  having  been  obtained  in  the  puUie  aelioola  of  FU- 
M(i(4phia,  he  took  up  the  study  of  mechanical  engiDeeriiig  at  tihs 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was  gradnated  liM 

honors  in  1876. 
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In  furtherance  of  his  profession  he  first  entered  United  States 
Government  employ  as  engineer  and  draftsman  in  the  Ordnance 
Department,  and  was  thai  set  to  making  drawings  of  fordign  army 
and  navy  equipment  on  exhibition  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition. 
Next,  to  acquire  mechanical  skill,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  a 
shop  making  a  specialty  of  mint  machinery,  then  with  manufacturers 
of  Corliss  engines,  power  and  machinery  equipments,  following  which 
he  served  for  three  years  with  the  Fred  W.  Wolf  Company,  of  Chi- 
cago, as  supervising  engineer  in  the  construction  of  enterprises 
requiring  power  plants  and  those  in  which  artificial  refrigeration 
largely  entered. 

In  1883  Mr.  Wolf  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  established  him- 
self as  a  consulting  engineer  and  later  as  engineer  and  architect  in 
the  planning  and  erection  of  breweries,  grain  elevators,  refrigerating ' 
plants,  electric-lighting  plants,  and  manufacturing  industries  re- 
quiring steam  and  electrical  power  and  refrigeration.  He  was  also 
frequently  called  on  to  make  insurance  and  valuation  surveys. 

Among  his  many  achievements  was  the  planning  of  the  ship- 
yards of  the  Chesapeake  Dry  Dock  and  Construction  Company  at 
Newport  News,  together  with  its  700  residences  and  homes;  also 
the  Philadelphia  Warehousing  and  Cold  Storage  Company,  Nortii- 
western  National  Bank,  Northwestern  Market  Company,  Consoli- 
dated and  Consumers  ice-manufacturing  plants,  and  many  bridge 
constructions,  hotels,  stores  and  residences. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Wolf  was  president  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Yeast  Manufacturing  Company,  vice-president  of  the 
Northwestern  National  Bank,  trustee  and  active  supervisor  at  the 
German  Hospital,  trustee  of  the  Atlanta  Telephone  Company,  a 
member  of  the  Association  of  Refrigerating  Engineers,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  The  Franklin  Institute.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  mechanical  section  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wolf  became  a  member  of  our 
Society  in  1889.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Overbrook  on  December 
19,  1916. 

JOHN  MITCHELL  T0X7NQ 

John  Mitchell  Young  was  born  in  Ardrossan,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
September  18, 1883.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  Glasgow 
tiigh  School  for  Boys.  He  then  entered  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College  as  a  day  student,  graduating  in  1904  from 
tlie  mechanical-engineering  course  and  being  elected  an  associate  of 
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the  college.  During  his  last  year  in  college  he  carried  on  investiga- 
tions having  to  do  with  steam  turbines,  and  for  a  thesis  embodyiag 
these  investigations  he  received  the  Montgomerie-Neilson  gold  medal 
and  prize. 

He  then  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  in  the  works  of  William 
Young  and  Sons,  engineers  and  ironfounders  in  Ardrossan.  On  the 
completion  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  a  draftsman  of  sugar 
machinery  with  Mirlees  Watson  and  Co.;  Glasgow.  In  1900  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  took  a  position  as  draftsman  in 
the  steam-turbine  department  of  the  Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  Mass.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  electrical 
engineering,  and  took  a  position  with  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  as  draftsman.  Later  he  took  chaige  of  the 
construction  oflSce  for  the  power  plant  of  the  Toronto  Power  Com- 
pany, Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  He  next  took  up  the  study  of  sugar 
machinery,  and  became  a  designer  with  the  Dyer  Company,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  later  with  the  Geo.  L.  Squier  Company,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y.  For  the  former  company  he  designed  and  equipped  a  com- 
plete sugar  factory  in  Louisiana.  He  became  interested  in  oonvqr- 
ing  and  elevating  machinery,  and  for  the  next  two  years  ooeiqiied 
the  position  of  factory  equipment  engineer  and  designer  with  the 
Otis  EHevator  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

He  was  an  associate  member  of  the  Institute  of  Engineen  and 
Shipbuilders  in  Scotland.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Society 
in  1915.     He  died  on  March  14,  1917. 
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